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PREFACE 


Final 

"Irma,  you  stop  that  or  I '  11  ...  I' 11  ...  But  now  the 

teacher  is  remeinbering  how  ineffective  threats  have  been  in  the  past  with 
Irma  and  with  other  students,  and  she    is  remembering,  too,  all  she  has 

Instead  of  using  the  clumsy  "he  or  she,"  I  have  pretended  to  pick  a 
student  and  teacher  at  random;  the  largest  probability  is  that  they 
would  be  females. 


read  about  how  threats  and  coercion  more  often  increase  disruptive  behavior 
than  decrease  it.     "Irma,  I  don't  mean  to  threaten  you,  but  .  .   .   ."    Wait I 
Over  and  over,  the  older  teachers  have  told  her  not  to  be  "soft"  with  stu- 
dents, or  she'd  j.ose  control  completely.    And  here  she  is  almost  apologizing 
to  Irma.    Moreover,  the  altercation  has  gone  on  too  long  already.     All  the 
other  students  are  watching  avidly.     The  teacher  doesn't  want  this  to  be- 
come a  show  about  which  the  students  will  later  talk  gleefully  to  other  stu- 
dents and  other  teachers.     She  doesn't  want  to  get  behind  in  her  plan  for 
today's  lesson,  either;  falling  behind  the  schedule  could  lead  to  compli- 
cations with  the  department  head,  perhaps  the  principal,  even  parents.  She 
must  do  something  to  cut  this  short.     "Irma,  I'll  talk  with  you  about  this 
after  school." 

Irma  is  gloomy.     I  wonder  what  was  really  bugging  her?  —  Irma 
asks  herself.     I  don't  think  she  was  actually  paying  much  attention  to  me. 
She  wasn't  really  treating  me  like  a  person  —  just  a  nuisance.     She  sure 
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was  upset,  though.    But  there  was  more  upsetting  her  than  just  me.     She  inter- 
rupted   me  and  she  interrupted  herself  twice.     I  wish  I  knew  what  makes  her 
mad.    Maybe  I  could  know  if  she'd  let  me.     I  don't  want  to  make  her  mad.  I 
just  want  to  be  myself  and  have  her  treat  me  right. 


she  could  be  more  clear  in  her  mind  about  how  to  talk  things  through  with  her 
teacher  this  afternoon.     But  Irraa  is  in  the  dark  about  the  other  things  that 
are  keeping  the  teacher  from  being  straightforward,  clear,  and  decisive. 
Those  other  things  are  worrying  Irma.     It's  not  easy  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  a  teacher  when  the  teacher  hasn't  reached  an  understanding  with  her- 
self.    Irma  wonders  whether  there  is  something  the  teacher  is  going  to  '*take 
out  on  her."    As  Irma  worries  about  the  coming  "talk,*'  her  mind  wanders  from 
what  is  happening  around  her.    Another  teacher  scolds  her  for  her  inattention. 
Irma  feels  she  is  getting  more  than  her  share  of  trouble.    Teachers  seem  to 
be  born  grumpy.     They  like  to  gang  up  on  you,  too. 


for  one  or  for  both.     An  altercation  such  as  the  one  we  have  described  dis- 
tracts the  student's  mind  and  emotion  from  history,  English,  science,  or 
whatever  was  in  the  teacher's  lesson  plan.     It  distracts  the  other  students, 
too.     Instead  of  the  day's  lesson,   they  learn  that  teachers  don't  often  tell 
you  what's  bothering  them;   they  just  order  you  around.     They  learn  that 
teacliers  often  use  you  to  fight  battles  that  you  didn't  ask  to  be  a  part 
of.     They  learn  that  each  teacher  thinks  his  or  her  little  classroom  is  your 
whole  world;  a  teacher  almost  never  seems  to  wonder  whether  things  might  be 
happening  to  you  in  other  classrooms  or  even  in  another  part  of  your  life. 
They  learn  that  this  must  be  the  way  they  will  be  expected  to  act  toward 


If  Irma  could  understand  more  about  what  makes  the  teacher  upset. 


The  expectations,   the  worries,  the  apprehensions  and  misapprehen- 


sions that  go  on  between  a  teacher  and  student  can  make  a  day  or  ruin  it. 
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other  humans,  especially  other  humans  in  subordinate  positions,  when  they 
are  a  few  years  older  and  making  their  own  living.     Maybe  they  should  start 
right  new. 

The  altercation  also  distracts  the  teacher's  mind  and  emotion 
from  what  she  originally  thought  to  teach.     Her  attention  flies  from  the 
mind  of  the  student  to  the  demands  of  the  organization  (the  school,  the 
district,  the  community),  and  the  student  is  lost  under  the  wheels  of  the 
juggernaut.     And  something  like  this  happens  on  roost  days  in  most  classes 
of  most  teachers  in  most  schools  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  good  enough    to  say  that  Irma  shouldn' t  do  things  the 
teacher  considers  disruptive,  nor  to  say  that  the  teacher  shouldn't  worry 
about  the  reactions  of  older  teachers,  nor  that  the  principal  should  do 
something  about  it.     When  we  say  that  someone  should  or  should  not  do  some- 
thing, we  are  only  saying  that  we  wish  someone  would  or  would  not  do  it. 
The  question  is  begged.     The  problem  remains:     how  can  we  help  someone  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,   the  thing  we  wish?  —  or  the  thing  that  person  wishes  but 
cannot  somehow  manage.' 

We  take  the  view  throughout  this  book  that  the  other  people  in 
Lhe  school  itself  can  be  a  source  of  help  —  that  they  can  be  much  more 
helpful  to  one  another  than  they  usually  know  how  to  be  or  than  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  be.     But  if  they  are  to  become  more  helpful  to  one 
another,  they  must  learn  better  how  to  reach  out  for  help,  how  to  respond 
to  appeals  for  help,  and  how  to  allow  one  another  to  do  both.     That  is, 
school  staffs  must  learn  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  that  are 
not  now  often  to  be  seen. 

Learning  new  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  in  schools 
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and  the  ways  they  can  be  put  to  use  are  the  chief  topics  of  this  book.  We 
tell  the  story  here  of  four  years  in  the  history  of  the  Kent  (Washington) 
school  district  when  a  number  of  schools  there  and,  indeed,  the  district  as 
a  whole  were  exerting  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  achieve  new  organizational 
ways  of  doing  things • 

Irma's  teacher  knows  other  teachers  in  the  school  who  seem  to  "know 
whaL  to  do"  when  disruptions  occur  in  class-     Their  students  seem  almost 
always  to  go  on  feeling  friendly  toward  them  even  though  those  teachers  hold 
the  students  to  certain  rules  of  behavior.     But  Irma's  teacher  has  never 
talked  to  those  other  teachers  about  Irma  or  about  any  other  difficulty  she 
hay  encountered  in  her  teaching. 

A  teacher  who  asks  for  help,  Irma's  teacher  says  to  herself,  is 
coniossing  incompetence.     A  good  teacher  manages  her  own  classroom  by  her- 
self.    Asking  for  lielp  with  discipline  is  about  the  worst  admission  of  in- 
i.ompetence  you  can  make.     I  mustn't  ask  anybody's  advice  on  what  to  do 
about  Irma, 

I'd  Certainly  like  to  sit  in  on  class  or  two  of  that  teacher  across 
the  iiall,   irma's  teacher  thinks.     Her  room  always  seems  so  cheerful,  her 
students  .so  interested,  so  many  students  hanging  around  smiling  after  school. 
I'd  (certainly  like  to  watch  how  she  does  things.     I  wish  it  were  all  right 
to,a:.iV  an(jlher  teacher  a  thing  like  that.     And  maybe  if  she  would  be  willing 
ti)  watch  iiK-  teach,  she  could  give  me  a  pointer  or  two.     But  I  couldn't  ask 
iier  to  do  ilu-it.  When  would  there  be  time?     And  anyway,   Irma  might  act  up, 
a!id  thiTe   I  '  d  be  . 

1  rma' s  teat  iior  goe.-^  home  that  night  feeling  very  lonely. 
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Please  don't  call  Irraa's  teacher  a  scaredy-cat  or  a  weak  sister. 
The  way  she  protects  herself  is  a  very  cotnraon  way  people  protect  themselves 
in  organizations  of  all  kinds.     Automobile  workers  do  it.    Hard-hats  do  it. 
Vice  presidents  do  it.    Even  presidents  do  it.     Even  lovers,  in  fact,  do  it. 

In  Chapter  5,  we  shall  examine  the  responsiveness  that  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  were  showing,  during  the  years  of  our  study,   to  re- 
quests for  help  from  colleagues.    Teachers  in  some  schools  were  much  more 
responsive  than  those  in  other  schools.     The  most  responsive  schools  were 
those  in  which  the  staff  had  received  some  training  for  organizational  de- 
velopment and  had  learned  to  go  on  communicating  with  one  another  even  under 
stressful,  emotional  conditions.     In  those  schools,  teachers  took  the  risk 
of  letting  others  know  their  worries.     They  reached  out  for  help.  Evidence 
we  shall  present  in  Chapters  7,  8,  and  10  makes  us  believe  they  often  got 
it.     In  those  schools,  we  think  Irraa  and  her  teacher  would  have  found  it 
easier  to  tell  each  other  their  troubles. 

Also  in  Chapter  5,  we  shall  tell  about  a  junior  high  school  in 
which  the  staff  (not  the  students)  underwent  training  in  organizational 
development.     Afterward,  quantitative  measures  of  talking  in  classrooms 
turned  up  the  fact  that  students  in  that  school  had  begun  initiating  their 
own  remarks  and  questions,  directed  to  the  teacher  or  to  other  students,  at 
a  considerably  greater  rate  than  students  in  an  untrained  junior  high  school. 
If  Irma  had  been  a  student  in  that  junior  high  school  after  the  training, 
she  would  have  found  it  still  easier  to  talk  with  her  teacher.     Unlike  many 
schools,  that  school  was  one  in  which  initiating  a  remark  or  question  to 
the  teacher  was  no  longer  considered  a  bold  thing  to  do.     It  was  probably 
not  considered  strange,  either,  for  a  second  student  or  offer  to  clarify  a 
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conversation  between  the  teacher  and  a  first  student.     Irma  and  her  teacher 
might  have  got  sympathetic  help  from  other  students. 

If  the  staff  of  Irma's  school  had  known  about  organizational  develop- 
ment (OD) ,   they  might  have  wanted  to  try  it.     There  might  have  been  others 
in  the  school,  like  Irma's  teacher,  who  felt  lonely,  who  wished  they  could 
ask  for  help  or  offer  help,  and  who  wanted  to  work  in  a  more  collaborative 
way.     It  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  however,   that  Irma's  school  would 
have  profitted  from  OD. 

Several  chapters  in  this  book  set  out  some  conditions  that  help 
or  hinder  a  school  in  "making  a  profit"  from  training  in  OD.     In  Chapter  6, 
we  shall  learn  that  too  little  training;  can  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  If 
Trma's  school  had  made  the  mistake  of  signing  up  for  a  couple  of  days  of  OD 
training  v/ith  the  attitude  of  "giving  it  a  whirl"  or  "not  jumping  in  over 
our  heads  right  away,"  the  staff  might  have  found  themselves  facing  problems 
they  didn't  know  how  to  cope  with.     They  might  have  found  that  they  were 
more  willing  to  tell  one  another  their  worries,  but  unable  to  get  together 
Lo  do  anything  constructive  about  those  worries. 

Irma  would  have  come  upon  a  long  stretch  when  she  couldn't  get  a 
minute  of  her  teacher's  time.     Her  teacher  would  have  been  gone  for  the  two 
days  of  training  and  then  would  have  to  catch  up  on  back  work.     Then  there 
would  have  been  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  faculty  or  of  parts  of  it  in 
which  members  would  try  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  the  problems  they  had 
uncovered.     And  Irma's  teacher  would  get  still  farther  behind  in  her  work, 
because  these  meetings  would  make  more  work  without  reducing  any  of  her  reg- 
ular work.     And  when  Irma  did  succeed  in  talking  wi:'h  her  teacher,  she  would 
find  her  teacher  more  distraught  and  even  more  confused  about  whether  she 
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wanted  to  go  on  being  a  teacher. 

We  shall   find  Irma's  teacher  exhausted  and  discouraged  again  in 
Chapter  10*     There,  we  shall  examine  elementary  schools  in  Kent  and  neigh- 
boring districts  that  attempted  complex  organizational  innovations.  We 
shall  find  that  most  made  the  attempt,  and  that  most  of  their  innovations 
failed  after  one,  two,  or  three  years.    Along  with  many  colleagues,  Irma's 
teacher  will  sigh  dispiritedly,  "The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay 
the  same."    But  Irma  woun't  be  thinking  of  her  teacher  as  "her"  teacher  any 
more;   Irma  will  have  seen  too  little  of  her.     Chapter  10  will  also  tell  us, 
however,   that  OD  training  did  help  a  few  of  the  schools  to  bring  their  in- 
novations into  actuality. 

Chapter  7  carries  the  story  of  Chapter  5  a  little  further.  We 
shall  see  in  Chapter  7  that  ability  to  continue  communicating  under  emotion- 
arousing  conditions  is  a  necessity  if  a  school  faculty  is  going  to  work  to- 
gether more  closely,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  faculty  must  also 
exliibit  readiness  for  collaboration.     Like  Irma's  teacher,  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  staff  must  perceive  some  gains  to  be  had  from  collaborative 
work  and  must  be  ready  to  take  some  risks  to  achieve  it. 

If  Irma  is  especially  lucky  in  her  next  school,  she  will  find 
that  the  teachers  there  do  not  merely  "process"  her  through  a  number  of 
''subjects"  like  a  can  of  vegetable  soup  passing  the  bean  spout,  the  carrot 
spout,  the  onion  spout,  and  the  water  spout.     She  will  find  that  they  want 
to  open  to  her  many  aspects  of  the  world,  and  that  they  want  to  talk  with 
lu*r  oftea  to  try  to  see  things  the  way  she  is  seeing  them.     But  arranging 
a  curriculum  and  a  schedule  to  make  this    kind  of  individual  attention  pos- 
sible requires  a  great  deal  of  collaboration,  trust,  commitment,  and  close 
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coordination  among  teachers •     If  Irma  is  lucky,  the  teachers  in  her  next 
school  will  have  achieved  these  relationships.     They  will  have  achieved  them 
partly  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  communication  channels  that  are  act- 
ually used  in  the  school,  so  that  when  they  need  information  or  collabora- 
tion, they  know  how  to  find  the  appropriate  person  quickly.    We  shall  dis- 
play data  about  this  in  Chapter  8. 

We  shall  see  in  this  book  how  training  for  OD  helped  some  schools 
and  some  central  office  groups  cope  with  some  problems,  and  we  shall  learn 
something  about  organizational  skills  that  are  enhanced  by  OD  training. 
But  how  can  a  school  maintain  its  heightened  skill?     Consultants  in  organi- 
zational renewal  are  as  expensive  as  any,  and  expenditures  for  consultants 
are  easy  to  knock  out  of  a  school  district's  budget.     Nor  do  people  in  a 
school  learn  how  to  be  their  own  consultants  merely  by  undergoing  OD-train- 
ing  themselves.     How  can  consultation  or  training  for  OD  be  kept  readily 
available  to  school  and  district? 

In  Kent,  we  brought  together  a  couple  of  dozen  members  of  the  dis- 
trict who  had  become  interested  in  giving  organizational  consultation  to 
their  district.     Working  part-time,   these  people  have  carried  on  OD  work 
in  the  Kent  district  and  beyond  it  from  1969  to  the  present.     The  story  of 
this  group,  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  in  Kent,  is  the  central 
and  continuing  story  in  this  book.     We  shall  discuss  the  group  directly  in 
Chapters  2,  4,  11,  and  12.    We  discuss  the  impact  of  their  work,  in  one  way 
or  another,  in  almost  every  chapter. 

The  group  of  OD  specialists  in  Kent  have  always  called  themselves 
the  "Kent  Communication  Consultants,"  mostly  for  historical  reasons.  In 
speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  a  group  of  members  of  a  large  organization 
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working  part-time  as  organizational  consultants  to  their  own  organization, 
we  ourselves  began  using  the  term  "cadre  of  organizational  specialists." 
To  make  things  simpler  for  readers  of  our  other  writings,  we  shall  use  the 
latter  term  throughout  this  book  instead  of  the  name  the  Kent  cadre  actually 
gave  itself. 

We  summarize  our  chief  substantive  findings  and  our  chief  recom- 
mendations to  practitioners  in  Chapter  14.  In  its  substantive  findings,  we 
consider  this  book  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  Consultation  for  Innovative 
Schools:  QD  for  Multiunit  Structure  by  Richard  Schmuck,  Donald  Murray, 
Mary  Ann  Smith,  Mitchell  Schwartz,  and  Margaret  Runkel  (1975).  At  several 
places,  we  shall  mention  the  way  findings  from  the  "Consultation  Book"  fit 
with  the  findings  we  report  in  this  book. 

Both  this  book  and  the  Consultation  Book  are  reports  of  projects 
that  were  part  of  the  program  on  "Strategies  of  Organizational  Change"  at 
the  Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
a  program  that  Richard  Schmuck  and  I  began  in  1967.    We  reported  the  earliest 
project  of  the  program  as  Organizational  Training  for  a  School  Faculty 
(Schmuck  and  Runkel,  1970).     Our  latest  work  is  yet  to  be  reported  in  book 
form,  but  some  parts  of  it  have  been  described  by  Arends  and  Phelps  (1973) 
and  by  Schmuck  (1974) . 

This  book  mentions  a  great  deal  of  consultation  or  training  for  OD 
furnished  to  the  Kent  district  by  us  or  by  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists.    We  describe  some  of  that  training  to  some  extent  in  some  of 
the  chapters  and  appendices  of  this  book,  but  we  give  no  detail  here  on  how 
to  do  it.     For  that  detail,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Handbook  of  Organiza- 
tion Development  in  Schools  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell,  and  Derr,  1972). 
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During  the  period  of  the  Kent  project,  the  organization  to  which 
our  program  of  research  and  development  belonged  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
was  known  as  CASEA,     In  1973,  however,  a  reorganization  took  place,  and 
CASEA  became  the  research  and  development  branch  of  the  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Policy  and  Management  (CEPM)  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University.     Chiefly  for  sentimental  reasons,  we  have  used  the  name  in  this 
book  that  all  the  participants  knew  us  by  —  CASEA, 

The  chief  reason  Richard  Schmuck  does  not  figure  as  an  author  of 
this  book  is  that  he  was  busy  being  the  chief  author  of  the  Consultation 
Book.     He  and  I  were  the  leaders  of  the  Kent  project.     Though  both  of  us 
participated  in  all  phases  of  the  work,  Schmuck  took  special  leadership  of 
the  consultation  and  training,  while  I  managed  most  aspects  of  the  data- 
collection  and  processing.    Daniel  Langmeyer,  then  a  Research  Associate  at 
CASEA,  carried  a  major  burden  of  consultation  and  training  during  1968-69; 
he  led  several  important  sub- teams. 

A  core  team  of  research  assistants  shared  with  us  the  arduous 
duties  of  consultation,  training,  planning,  reporting,  debriefing,  and  con- 
stant travelling:     Ronald  Bigelow,  Paul  Macbeth,  Ronald  Martell,  Isabelle 
Moser,  Jack  Nelson,  Steven  Saturen,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  William  Starling,  Robert 
Talbott,  Neil  White,  and  Spencer  Wyant.    When  we  speak  later  in  the  book 
about  what  did  or  thought,  or  about  "CASEA' s"  presence  in  Kent,  or 

about  the  reactions  of  the  Kent  people  to  "us,"  we  almost  always  mean  this 
core  team,  including,  of  course,  Runkel,  Schmuck,  and  Langmeyer.     The  dis- 
sertations of  Bigelow,  Macbeth,  Saturen,  and  Wyant  have  contributed  to  this 
book.      We  are  graceful  to  Donald  Murray  of  the  Washington  Education  Associ- 
ation for  leaping  into  the  breach  twice  in  1968  when  we  needed  an  extra 
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trainer,  and  an  expert  one,  in  a  hurry. 

Important  logistic  support  and  occasional  consultation  were  given 
the  project  by  Molly  Newcomb  and  Margaret  Runkel.    Aid  in  collecting  data 
came  from  Rosemary  Briggs,  James  Carlson,  Marilyn  Hammond,  Douglas  Moser, 
Lois  Newton,  and  several  members  of  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  spe- 
cialists.    Chester  Cotton  and  Carolyn  Williams  helped  us  frame  and  revise 
our  hypotheses  as  we  began  digging  into  the  data.    Dorothy  Van  Cleef  super- 
vised the  crew  of  workers  who  processed  the  questionnaires  and  coded  the 
open-ended  answers;  her  constant  and  rigorous  demand  for  accuracy  saved  us 
from  more  than  one  ignominy.    Rosemary  Briggs,   Cheryl  Brown,  Lois  Newton, 
and  Florence  Wanker  were  the  program's  secretaries  during  the  Kant  project. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  expert  care  given  our  data  by  Fred  Beisse  and  William 
Ekstrand  of  the  Computer  Center  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Patricia 
Eysenbach  and  Dorothy  Van  Cleef  doggedly  but  alertly  typed  most  of  the 
manuscript  in  several  drafts. 

We  are  forever  grateful  to  the  participants  in  the  project  —  to 
the  school  people  in  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  who  answered  questionnaires  with 
little  hope  of  ever  making  a  profit  from  doing  so,  and  to  those  in  Kent  who 
hoped  they  would  not  be  asked  to  participate  any  more  than  that.    We  are 
especially  grateful  to  those  in  Kent  who  took  the  risk  of  undergoing  OD 
training  with  us  or  with  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.  They 
enabled  us  to  gain  the  experience  that  underlies  this  book  and  that  led  to 
later  projects.    We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  evidence  displayed  in  this  book 
convinces  us  that  several  schools  and  central  office  groups  benefitted  from 
our  work  with  them  and  from  the  cadre's  work  with  them. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  by  name  to  the  many  who 
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risked  their  time,  their  comfort,  and  their  very  careers  with  us.    In  the 
interests  of  confidentiality  of  information,  however,  we  shall  mention  only 
two:    William  lies,  superintendent  at  Kent  at  the  time  the  project  began, 
and  Charles  Blondino,  then  supervisor  of  Language  Arts  and  the  first  coor- 
dinator of  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.    And  we  say  thank 
you  to  George  Pain,  counselor  in  one  of  the  Kent  junior  high  schools,  be- 
cause he  was  the  person  who  initiated  the  first  contact  between  CASEA  and 
the  Kent  district. 

Warren  Bell,  Gordon  Lindbloom,  and  Deborah  Pickens  joined  the  pro- 
gram on  Strategies  of  Organizational  Change  after  the  field-work  of  the  Kent 
project  had  been  completed.    Lindbloom  and  Pickens  made  original  contribu- 
tions to  particular  chapters.    Together,  Wyant,  Bell,  and  I  put  major  shape 
on  the  data  analyses  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  book.    We  also  OTOte 
and  re-wrote  major  parts.    Richard  Schmuck  gave  important  suggestions  and 
unflagging  moral  support.    We  are  indebted  to  Terry  Newell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  for  his  permission  to  use  his  article  as  our  Chapter  1. 
We  found  it  an  excellent  summary  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  organizational 
development  in  schools  at  the  time  we  were  writing  this  book. 

Finally,  all  the  authors  of  this  book  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
skilled  and  careful  editing  the  manuscript  got  from  Jo  Ann  Mazzarella.  Any 
reader  who  could  have  seen  the  manuscript  before  she  improved  it  would  feel 
as  indebted  to  her  as  we  do. 

Philip  J.  Runkel 
CEPM 

August  1975 
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Chapter  1 

ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:    THE  STATE  OP  THE  ART 
by  Terry  Newell 


Literally  billions  of  dollart  have  been  spent  over  the  patt  several 
years  to  design,  test,  package,  and  install  an  unprecedented 
number  and  variety  of  educational  innovations  in  our  Natk)n*t 
classrooms.  Additional  sums  have  been  spent  to  train  school  staffs, 
jpodemize  the  physical  plant,  and  expand  the  range  of 
educational  services  available  to  American  school  children.  Thf 
time,  money,  'and  hope  that  have  been  invested  in  these  efforts 
offer  a  striking  example  of  America's  belief  in  the  importance  of 

education  toJts_futurp.  

Whether  these  reform  efforcs  have  succeeded,  and  if  they  have. 
^2^h^y!^J^^3h  J^^!^^lJ}?J^  settled  <|.uestions.  Educators  and 
lay  observers  disagree  about  both  the  meaning  and  existence  of 
evidence  t h at  reflects  on  what  works  and  what  doesn't  in  ir^^ 
proving  the  education  of  children.  One  point  on  which  they  do 
^grel^  however,  is  that^the^r^^^ 

in  which  billions  were  invested  have  not  fully  matched  the 
Jfromises  with  v  hich  such  efforts  were  launched.  While  the  gap 
between  reality  and  expectation  may  not  be  causing  a  "crisis  of 
confidence"  in  American  education,  as  some  have  suggested, 
neither  has  it  resulted  in  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  all  is  well. 
-^T3lcrc_arcjindoubted^  lex  reasons  for  the  failure  of 

innovations  to  fulfill  their  promises.  One  such  reason  may  well  be 

that  innovators  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  isolated  aspecu  of 
the  innovation  or  the  school  -  design  of  the  innovation,  for 
■Sxamalc,  or  training  of  teachers,  scheduling.  curriculums,jgejti^ 
to  name  a  few -and  too  little  attention  to  the  school  as  an 
2ri!L'li?ayon.  com^sed 

people  and  nonhuman  resources.  In  the  view  of  an  increating 
liumbcr  of  educators,  ^too  oftcn^  attempts  have  been  made  to 
implement  innovations  without  realizing  that  certain  inter- 
JCJBQDilL  JntcrgrQUp^,  or  structural  aspects  of  the  «;rhnnj_>>r^ 
vironmt  nt  would  simply  not  tup|>ort  the  change. 
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This  chapter  is  a  reprint  of  Newell "s  article  originally  entitled, 
•'Organization  Derelopment  in  Schools"  that  appeared  in  American  Education, 
1973f  Volume  9,  Number  10,  pages  28-52.    That  journal  kindly  donates  its 
contents  to  the  public  domain.    We  reprint  the  article  here  as  an  excellent 
assessment  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  facilitating  organizational  change  in 
schools  in  1973» 
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icha;pd  Schmuck  and  Matthew  Miles,  two  education 
rttlfarchers  ^dvQcatgs  of  thi?  oadook^JgLjCC:  the  view 
succinct]y^"Schools  are  primarily  organizations,  and  many  if  not 
mott  efforts  at  educational  reform  have  collapsed  or  have  been 
abiorbed  without  effect  precisely  because  of  the  limited  attention 
given  to  the  or|[anizationa]  context  in  which  reforms  have  been 
attempted."  They  point  out  that  schools,  at  organizations,  arc 

characterized  by  a  variety  of  individual  and  group  behavior 
patterns  w'aich  form  the  climate  into  which  innovations  are  intro- 
duced.  If  this  climate  is  marked  by  distrust,  lack  of  comnitment 
to  the  innovation,  poor  communication,  intergroup  conflict, 
unclear  goals,  ineffective  decision -making,  or  similar  behavion, 
the  chances  for  successful  reform  are  considerably  diminished, 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  innovation  itself.  The  conscious  or 
subconscious  assumption  by  innovators  that  they  can  ignore  these 
characteristics  of  the  organizational  environment  yet  still  im- 
pl e m en t  their  reforms  gu arantees  that  their  innovations  will  as 
best  achieve  but  limited  and  temporary  success. 

Why  the  organizational  context  in  which  school  reforms  have 
been  attempted  has  received  so  little  attention  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Innovators  in  business  and  industry  have  been  aware  of  the  im- 
portance  of  this  outlook  for  some  time,  and  even  though  no  one 
maintains  that  students  should  be  '^turned  out**  like  automobiles 


or  computers,  proponents  of  an  organizational  approach  to  school 
reform  dopoim  to  jhe  fact  that  an  educational  system  shares 
much  in  common  with  business  and  industry.  Each  is  confronted 
with  the  problems  posed  by  rapid  change,  growth  in  size  and 
diversity,  scarce  resources,  and  the  demands  of  consumers.  Any 
orga n i z ation  faced  with  these  problem.^  must  either  adapt  and 
grow  or  stagnate.  And  stagnation,  takir>g  the  form  of  outmoded 
St ructures,  rigidified  procedures,  disr'apt^xi  communications,  and 
sterotyped  thinking,  may  ultimately  l^ad  to  pronounced  or- 
ganizational  ineffectiveness.  Unfortunately,  ineffective  schools, 
unlike  dying  businesses,  do  not  always  fade  from  existence.  In- 
stead,  they  linger  on  to  infect  the  lives  of  thousands  of  students  to 
come,  impeding  learning  and  choking  innovation.  Schools  need 
not,  however,  develop  organizational  hardening  of  the  arteries. 


OW  to  achieve  organizational  health  is.  of  course,  the  key 
question.  One  answer,  suggested  by  such  workers  as  Sch- 
muck and  MLles^  ii  to  be  found  ia  tht  j:clAtlydy:  new  ficULof 
organization  development,  more  commonly  referred  to  as  *'OD." 
Richard  Bcckhardj  an  early  worker  in  OP  theory  and  its  ap- 
plication  in  business  and  industry  and  presently  at  MIT's  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  offters  a  iL^fuX  dcfinition^jn  his  work. 
Organization  Development :  strategies  and  models^ 
"Organization  development  is  an  effort  {^\_plcLTined^ 
organization 'tinde,  and  (  3)  managed  from  the  top,  to  ( 4)  increase 
organizational  effectiveness  and  health  through  (5)  planned 
interventions  in  the  organization's  "processes,"  using  behavioral- 
science  knowledge." 
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It  it  thii  laic  part  of  the  definition  which  w  most  descriptive  of 
OD»  for  it  isin  its  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  that  OP  departs 
most  drastically  from  more  traditional  organizational  im* 
provement  efforts  such  as  tjme  and  motion  studies  and 
management  by  objectives.  OP  rests  on  the  assumption,  bom  ouf 
of  sociological  and  psychological  research,  that  organizational 
health  requires  an  organizational  climate  characterized  by  mutual 
jrust,  open  cwn  and  participatory  decision-making. 

Only  in  such  a  climate  can  an  organization  hope  to  enlist  the  full 
comniftment  alid  energies  of  its  members  in  the  pursuit  of 
organizational  goals.  Beginning  with  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
National  Training  Laboratories,  an  expanding  body  of  theory 
and  technique  now  provides  practical  means  to  translate  the 
discoveries  of  the  behavioral  sciences  into  improved  human  in- 
iCract  io  n,,  


hf^  behavioral  jcicnce  techniques  used  in  OP  vary  con- 
siderably,  although  all  proceed  from  two  common  basic 
assumptions :  First,  that  employees  are  human  bcingi.  not  parts  of 
an  organizational  machine  to  be  manipulated  in  order  to  make 
the  machine  run  efficiently.  OP  advocates  maintain  that  this 
concern  for  people  does  not  conflict  with  management's  concern 
for  production,  and  that  only  as  both  concerns  are  met 
simultaneously  will  an  organization  make  the  fullest  use  of  its 
resources.  Second,  that  the  organizational  health  toward  which 
the  behavioral  sciences  are  employed  is  more  than  the  mere 
tbyrnce  of  oryanizational  illvhealth.  OP  speciaH«t!i  aim  ^h^\r 
techniques  at  the  attainment  of  positive  growth,  achievement  of 
the  fullest  potential  of  the  organization.  The  "self-artualization" 
of  the  school,  not  just  the  treatment  of  its  probiCi.is,  is  the 

ultim ate  goal.  

Using  the  behavioral  sciences  to  improve  the  organizational 
climate,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  OP  which  seeks  also  to  improve 
tHe  processes  ty  which  an  organization  opera tcsT  OP  advocates 
aje  convinced  jhat  how  thejrnembers  of  a  system  diagnose  their 
problems,  prescribe  remedies,  and  implement  alternatives  is  basic 
to  the  successful  sohition  of  thesejproblems  and  equally  as  im- 
portant as  what  the  problems  are.  To  niceTlifiis^  concern  with 

J!rP^!?,^LQP      j  ^'^^  ^*"^_^y f'X^^^^jjfi"^  to  improve  the  skills 
of  organizational  members  in  conducting  meetings,  analyzing 
jgyoblems^   making   dcciMons,  Jm^lemen^        solutions,  and 
resolving  interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict. 
_ir>nipj9y?l?icnt  of^thc^^  processes  is 

essential  to  a  successful  OP  effort,  no  less  fundamental  are  the 
'L^.^4i'*^^'l^*_(i?I  *.J2l*nn^     5y^i^"l'^*^5  abroach  under  the 
direction  of  top  leadership.  OP  recognizes  that  orgamzationar 
"  *  highly  complex  uindertaking  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached extemporaneously  or  in  T)Rs^lm(r  pTcc«.^5ystcmSi^^ 
scientific  jroblem^lving   is   considered   essential.   OP  also 
recognizes  that  changes  in  organizationainBSiavroF  aFc^l^ 
fundamental  and  thus  more  threatening  and  likely  to  encounter 
resistance  than  are  more  surTace  changcsTuch  aT  tBc  ihstallatmn 
of  new  equipment.  If  top  leadership,  in  the  person  of  the 
superintendent,  princi paf,  and^mcm^ cri  oF  tTiciFHinmcdi a te 
staffs,  is  not  actively  committed^  it  may^quickly  abandon  the  OP 
effort  at  the  first  sigh  o?  stafTunrett  or  outtTdc  pressure .  *~ 
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Educational  applications  of  the  basic  OP  theory  outlined  above 
are  being  conducted  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings.  Universities, 
State  departments  of  education,   and   Federal  Government 
agencies  as  well  as  locaTscfiooTsystems  are  experimenting  with 
OD.  Their  cffo.ts  are  beginning  to  form  a  nationwide  mosaic  of 
pP  resources.  A  small  sample  of  the  range  of  these  activities  may 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  r^'searchers  at  the  Center  for  the  Advanced 
Study  of  Fducational  Administration  (CASEA)  at  the  University 
of  Oregon   iW  th^^'past  six  years,  CASEA  specialists  have  been' 
j.*ngagc\l  ill  a  series  of  interventions^mecUj^subjecting  OD  theory 
to  the  rrality  of  schools.  *       "  ' 

□  In  August  of  1967.  almost  the  entire  staff  of  a  suburban 
Oregon  junior  high  school,  including  the  head  cookjind  the  head 
custodiaTi._entcred  a  six-day  Op  training  session  aimed  at  im- 
proving communication  within  the  staff  and  atVnhancing  group"^ 
problem-solving.  During  the  firsi  two  days  of  the  training,  CASEA 
specialists  focused  on  illustrating  the  importance  of  clear  coifiv"^ 
munication  and  collaborative  behavior  to  effective  school  func- 
tioning. Exercises- the  NASA  trip-to  the-moon  and  the'five^ 
_^9^/*^5P"^^'^'  [^'ri"*^^'^^^  ^l^*^  training  vehicle.  In  the 

latter  exercise,  five  people  sit  around  a  table,  each"with  rpilc^ 
jiiizzle  pieces.  No  person  has  all  the  pieces  to  make  a  complete 
puzzle,  the  task  of  tTie  extTciseTJeing^to  tr'ahsTer^ces~am 
_group  until  everyone  has  been  able  to  complete  a  puzzle.  The 
rules,  however,  prohibit  talking  or  any  form'of  gesturing ,~arid~no 
one  may  take  a  puzzle  piece  from  anyone  else;  only  giving  of 
pieces  to  others  is  allowed.  The  exercise' thus  focuses  attention  oh 
the    imjwrtance    of    communication    by    demon.<;trating  the 
frustriuions  that  emerge  when  bh«f Is" n6rable~lb  communicate l)ut 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  observation  and  concern  of  others. 
Each  exercise  in  the  training  session  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
by  the  participants^f  what  was  learned  and  how  this  could  be 
applied  lo  improve  scliool  functioning."  " 
__'Ihe  last  four  days  of  the  training  were  devoted  to  the 
development  of  problem-solving  and'^decisionMn^^ 
J^heir  use  on  real jchool  problems.  The  six-day  training  session  was 
reinfcrced  and  extended  in  two  follow^p  se.ssions  in 
^nd  February  of  the  1967-68  school  year. 
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 hc  j;esults  reported  by  CASEA  from  this  application  of 

OD  to  schools  included  a  decrease  in  the  leacher  turnover 
.rate;  creation  of  a  new  vice-principalship  aimed  at  facilitating 
change  throughout  the  school  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  saw  the  principal  and  themselves  as  .ible  to  make 
and  apply  better  decisions,  conduct  more  effectivc'mretings.  and 
A?£jl!!3^£  J^^'re  open  communication.  Of  special  significance,  in 
terms  of  the  goal  of  sustained  self-renewal,  were  later  reports  of 
faculty-planned  and  conducted  OI)  training  and  the  spread  of  the 
new  \;ce-principalship  to  other  schools  after  withdrawal  of  the 
CASEA  team. 

rr  In  April  of  1968,  after  seven  months  of  discussion  with  staff 
from  all  professional  levels  in  the  Kent,  Washington,  school 
district,  CASKA  trainers  b(»gan  a  series  of  OD  intervefitions  aimed 
at  developing  a  self-sustaining  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 
This  careful,  prolonged  beginning  paid  off  in  June  of  1969  when, 
despite  a  tight  budget,  the  dinrict  agreed  to  provide  a  half-time 
iO(»rdinator  and  ten  days  released  tirne  for  members  of  an  in- 


tradisirici  cadre  of  OD  specialists.  VoluntccrsTorthc  cadre  were 
then  solicited,  with  applications  coining  in  from  all  typei  of 
district  personnel.  'I he  rcsultintr  tcain.  contannng*  t^^ 
counselors,  curriculum  and  student  specialists,  principals,  and  an 
assistant  siiperihtendeiu/ then  entered  a  two- week  worksBbp  "to 
develop  its  own  CD  capabilities  and  make  plans  for  the  coming 
school  year." 

The  potential  of  OD  to  help  assure  the  success  of  innovations 
appears  to  have  been  demonstrated  b^  one  of" the  rnany^in^ 
terventions  conducted  by  the  cadre.  In  a  series  of  four  brief 
ses.sion:>  which  took  place  between  August' and  November  of llie 
1969- 70  school  year,  tlie  OD  cadre,  assisted  by  CASEA  trainers, 
worked  wuh'an  e  lementary  school  staff  trying  to  Implement  a Tiew 
muliiunit  structure.  Training  emphasized  communication  and 
problem -solving  in  an  attempt  to  head  off  the^difficuIties-Vouifrd" 
to  arise  as  a  resuilt  of  such  a  major  change.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  appncVtT6n~T>T  OH  was'lcVrdenceirByTaicf  Veports 
teachers  ^hat  the  innovation  was  being  successfully  introduced 
lind  ihat^thV  OD'traihing"feemed  uThave  played '  a^sfgriificanf 
part. 

I  I  y  J^^'^f^^Tf  ^^7^'  aSFP'^^^i^gJo  CASEA,  the  Kent  OD 
'  cadre  had  fully  taken  over  the  planning  and  conducting 

of  on  efforts  in  the  district  -  a  satisfying  sign  that  planned 
organizational  change  can  become  an  ongoing  process  without 
continued  outside  assistance.  Of  added  significance  in  this  respect 
is  the  recent  report  that  the  cadre  is  still  operating  despite  the 
superintendent  having  departed,  many  of  the  cadre  members 
having  moved  away  or  having  been  replaced" -  and  the  district 
budget  having  been  cut -events  that  have  traditionally  sounded 
the  death  rattle'  for  innovatiohsV 

^^^"l^^l^^**^  examples  represent  but  a  smal.  percentage  of 
the  types  of  OD  activities  in  schools,  they  do  serve  to  illustrate  the 
PHlf!'"-^\ i .?£ur"S^3ge  generic  model  of  OD  intervendon^ The 
first  stage,  usually  called  entry/'  involves  initial  contact  between 
the  educational  system  and  OD  specialists  followed  by  detailed 
negotiation  to  establish  the  conditions  that  will  govern  "the  OD 
effort.  Clear  communication,  openness,  and  trust  are  considered 
essential  at  this  stage  to  assure  mutual  commitment  to  ends  and 
mutual  agreement  on  means.  The  second  stage  of  the  effort, 
V/agnawi,"^  consists  oT  colIectmg  'exTeiisive  data  Tfom  systcrfT 
members,  analyzing  organizational  needs  based  on  ihisdata^,  and 
planning  intervention  activities  to  resolve  the  problems  idenTfficdT 
Client  system  participants  arc  the  diagnosticians  along  with  OD 
specialists  at  each  step  of  this  process.  Most  emphatically  they  arc 
not  merely  .survej^  respondents_ for  whom_  a_cure  jyill  be  an-  . 
nounced.  1  his  crucial  point,  OD  advocates  maintain7 
distinguishes  OD  from  the  typical  school-consultant  relationship 
tha(  presently  characterizes  much  of  outside  assistance. 

Planned  "/>Ueri/r;i//o/i.s**  represent  the  thjrd  .stage  in  the  generic 
model  and  may  vary  immensely  in  nature  and  purpose.  1  raining 
activities  may  be  conducted  to  improve  communii ation,  clarify 
organizational  goals,  alter  systemic  norms,  resolve  conflicts,  and 
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improve  imeting.  problem-solving,  or  decision-making  skills. 
A?^*^'^iyigg.J^*I  ^^^^  the  form  of  institudnj^  stmctural 
changes  in  the  organization,  inviting  outside  consultants  or 
trainers  for  assistance  in  solving  specific  problems  of  a  technical 
nature,  or  training  staff  to  form  their  own  OD  team,  as  in  the 
CASEA  approach  in  the  Kent  district.  Continuous  assessment  and 
feedback  arc  considered  vital  during  the  intervention  to  assure 
that  OD  £oals  are  either  being  met  or  that  strategics  are  being 
revised  as  necessary.  The  final  stage  of  the  model,  "wtthdrawal/" 
sees  the  departure  of  the  outside  OD  specialists  and,  if  the  effort 
has  truly  succeeded,  the  beginning  of  an  internally  operated 
system  capacity  for  continuous  self-rcnewal.  The  development  of 
this  capacity  is  perhaps  the  critical  factor  upon  which  the  success 
of  OD  as  a  lasting  reform  strategy  may  ultimately  rest.  

It  is  appropriate  here  to  note  several  dangers  and  mis- 
pcrceptions  that  OD  must  overcome  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  goal  of 
facilitating  organizational  health.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  threat 
to  a  fair  test  of  the  worth  of  OD  is  that  it  will  join  the  already  long 
list  of  educational  fads  that  were  touted  as  panaceas  yet  failed  to 
dcjjv^I-  The  pattern  is  familiar:  A  new  concept  is  proposed,  a 
label  is  attached,  a  bandwagon  begins  to  roll,  an  immediate  •'how 
to"  prescription  is  demanded;  the  resulting  "package"  yields  no 
improvement,  the  fad  is  discredited  (to  await  "discovery"  in 
another  20  to  30  years) .  This  bandwagon  behavior  prevents  the 
cautious  and  systematic  development  of  theory  and  technique 
^^^9h  alone  can  provide  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the 
value  of  any  innovation.  To  their  credit,  most  of  its  advocates 
make  a  point  of  noting  that  OD  is  not  a  panacea,  the  educational 
wave  of  the  future.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  the  only  or  entire  way  to 
facilitate  organizational  health.  It  is,  instead,  one  way  of  im- 
proving  the  ability  to  find  answers  and  to  make  these  answers  truly 
fulfill  their  promise.  ^  

A  closely  related  problem  OD  faces  is  the  misperception  by 
many  potential  clients  that  OD  is  a  packaged  product,  neatly 
assembled  and  ready  for  consumption  the  same  way  in  every 
educational  system.  It  is,  instead,  a  body  of  theory  and  technique. 
by  no  means  complete,  which  must  be  used  carefully  and  dif- 
fcrently  according  to  the  particular  educational  system  and 
situation  to  which  it  is  applied.  OD  advocates  insist  that  it  is  not, 
nor  should  it  ever  be,  a  "teacher-proof*  or  "administrator  prooF' 
prescriptive  program  of  the  type  that  many  educators  have  come 
to  expect  from  outside  innovators.  


Ihile  the  more  conscientious  OD  specialists  are 
[sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  the  "fad  cycle"  and  the 
potential  misperception  of  OD  as  a  "package"  and  strive  to 
counteract  tha<e  trends,  not  all  practitioners  of  OD  in  schools 
negejMitilY  ?hjirc  this  concern.  As  with  other  innovations,  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  OD  "hucksters"  bent  on  the  hard  sell  is  a 
diltincl  pouibility^  The  Droblcm  has  already  confrnntifl  «iirh 
conscientious  groups  as  National  Training  Laboratories  and  may 
>PPAconfrgnijhe_ODjn-y  community  as  a  whgljg;^ 

Researchers  may  choose  to  ignore  it,  insisting  that  all  their  time 
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mutt  be  devoted  to  their  work,  but  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  having 
poorly  trained  praaitioners  pvc  the  field  a  bad  name  before  it  hai 
even  had  the  time  fully  to  develop  its  theoretical  foundation 
Consumer  education  and  professional  ethics  can  be  disregarded 
but  the  price  paid  may  prove  to  be  too  high. 
— Another  mitperception  of  OP  ^hat  threatens  to  retard  its 
ceptance  and  development  is  the  tendency  of  potential  clients  to 
confuse  OB  with  sensitivitv  training.  The  result  of  rhis  confusmn  U 
a  false  understanding  of  OD  as  an  innovation  that  uses  personality 
change  and  emotional  encounters  as  its  prime  tools  for  change, 
This  perception  of  OD  quite  understandably  creates  concern  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  administrators  who  wonder  if  they  will  be 
forced  to  reveal  innermost  secreu  or  engage  in  highly  charged 
interpersonal  confrontations  in  the  service  pf  their  srhools.  To 
counter  this  fear,  OD  practitioners  note  that  the  prime  focus  of 
OD  it  the  improvement  of  groups,  not  individuals,  and  that 
encounter  sessions  of  the  Bob  and  Carol,  Ted  and  Alice  variety 
are  by  no  means  prerequisites  to  effective  organizational  change. 

A  final  caution  to  potential  OD  clients  is^olivoid  perceiving 
OD  at  a  management  tool  to  "adjust"  individuals  to  ^hc 
organization  or  spruce  up  the  behavior  of  a  recalcitrant  school  or 
department.  OD  seeks  to  move  beyond  existing  organizational 
behaviors  and  structures  and  therefore  demands  a  democratic  not 
an  authoritarian  approach  on  the  part  of  school  system  adminis- 
trators.  It  cannot  be  "laid  on." 

 Even  if  misperceptions  such  as  these  did  not  confront  the 

developers  and  potential  users  of  OD  theory  and  technique,  there 
would  still  be  significant  research  and  practical  problems  to  he 
overcome  to  make  OD  applications  effective  in  schools.  Perhaps 
the  most  crucial  research  problem  is  the  need  to  test  and  expand 
the  framework  of  the  OD  generic  model.  Much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  entry,  diagnosis,  intervention,  and  withdrawal 
stages,  and  much  that  is  already  known  experientially  needs  to  be 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  experimental  testing.  Much  current  OD 
practice  seems  to  rely  on  an  intuitive  sense  as  to  what  is  called  for 
in  a  given  situation.  To  make  OD  as  much  science  as  art  requires 
that  confirmed  hypotheses  increasingly  replace  transmission  of 

knowledge  and  skills  by  example  and  anecdote.  

A  significant  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  need  for  in- 
controvertible  research  evidence.  The  demand  for  accountability 
in  education  applies  to  researchers  as  well  as  to  teachers  and 
superintendents.  Impressionistic  evidence  such  as  personal 
recollections  and  testimonials  by  satisfied  clients  will  not  be 
j^ufficient  to  convince  potential  users  of  OD  in  schools,  nor  should 
>^      sufficient  tor  OD  specialists  themselves.  " 

What  kind  of  evidence  is  needed?  While  laymen  and  some 
educators  may  insist  on  standardized  test  scores,  OD  practitioners, 
such  as  those  at  CASEA.  contend  that  this  is  demanding  too 
much,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
linkage  between  OD  and  improved  student  test  scores  is  too  ir>> 
direct  and  rely  instead  on  measures  showing  improved  staff 

prpblemsplving,  communication,    use    of    resources,  and 

asimment  of  progress  towards  goals.  But  while  playing  down  the 
UUiitY  of  test  scores,  they  also  caution  agaimt  nver  reiiance  o^ 
attitude  surveys  which  are  susceptible  to  ''telling  them  what  they 
wantjo  hearlrcsponses.  Philip  Runkel.  a  member  of  the  CASEA 
team,  argues  for  the  necessity  of  using  two  or  more  independent^ 
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meaturet  for  rach  of  the  variables  in  OD  research  as  well  as  for  the 
£9!ll4£l9^l^45?*^-^i?ver  long  peiiods  siiiccj'ducatiojial  change  and 
irs  manifestations  occur  slowly.  VVhichover  directfon  research 
takes,  however,  it  is  clear  thatOD  special i.sts  must  find  education 
equivalents  for  the  profit  aiHl  productivity  variables  used  to 
measure  the  success  of  OP  interventions  in  busines.'^  and  industry. 
This  cannot  be  avoided  if  they  are  to  gain  the  trust  of  educational 
i!!?J?5S?^l^^'^_^*'^?.^^il^^^  astray  b^r^many  past  claims  and  who 
demand  to  be  shown  that  OD  does,  in  fact,  lead  to  improvement 
in  the  learning  of  children.  


r^jlL  ?-D.**?^^r  J?*!C^rch  pi  oh  lern^  confronting  OD  specialists 
is  the  need  to  develop  alternative  OD  models  that  more 
_£^a|[sticaiJy  address  the  political  confrontations  with  whjch  school 
people  arc  all  too  familiar.  Change  by  consensus,  upon  which 
most  current  OD  wovk  is  based,  must  be  joined  theoretically  and 
practically  to  change  through  power  and  con flictr Related  to  this 
1^^^        theory  in  a  wider  range  of  school  systems 
tHan  has  been  the  case  thus  far.  The  bulk  of  OD  work  in  schools 
i???.,^^*^"!  ^^'"^"^^^^  >JL*ut)urban,  mostly  white,  mostly  middle- 
cl?ss  settings.  It  is  e.ssential  to  determine  the  validity  of  current 
9i?  I^'^^y     big-city,  low-income,  and  minority  settings  an  1  to 
provide  tlie  restructuring  ncces.«;3ry  to  make  it  applicable  in  these 
situations.  OD  niust  also  be  applied  to  an  increasing  degree  in 
university  change  efforts  to  del errnmVits  suitability  at  this  level'. 
Jl!",^lly*  9^  i"^^^^5"^l?"*  must  niore  and  more  involve  students  as 
essential  par'tlpants  in  change  efforts^' "  '  ~ 

JIi*™D8L  ^^^'"^  J'^r,?^^!^ .       PJ*^^'<?1  problems  confronting 


advocates  of  OD  in  schools,  the  most  serious  may  well  be  the 
diffic  ulty  of  raising  funds  at  the  local  level  to  implement  an  OD 
effort.  Considering  the  facts  that  fixed  costs  constitute  ap- 
proximately 80  to  90  percent  and  sonictimes  more  of  most  school 
budgets,  and  that  taxpayers  are"  not  enamored  of  more  in- 
novations, it  may  be  increasingly  difficult  in  the  years  ahead  to 
find  available  funds  for  use  in  OD.  While  some  preliminary  data 
l?!ili£?55  f]^^,^i^^/^^*^  in  schools  may  be  relatively  low  as  far 

as  innovations  go,  those  interested  in  engaging  in  such  an  effort 
i?UL^i^jM}3V^      r^'y  reallocation  of  e:;i stingy  resources  or 

the  argument  that  costs  for  OD  represent  "risk  capital"  which 
pronriises  a  heavy  return  at  a  later  time. 

Another  practical  problem  is  the  need  to  tie  OD  to  otKer  Tn- 
jiovativc  techniques  or  products  being  used  in  the  schools.  It  is 
essentia]  to  remember  that  OD  is  a  method  of  finding  problem 
•^Im^IpI-LL  I?  "**L^ssure  that  the  solutioas  will  be  used  or  that 
ihey  will  work.  For  example,  group  consensus  about  the  need  to 
revise  an  existing  curriculum  does  not  necessarily  assure  that  the 
revision  will  be  instructionally  and  technically  of  high  quality  or 
that  teachers  will  be  more  effective  in  using  it  than  in  using  the  old 
one  Similarly,  a  problem -solving  exercise  that  results  in  the 
decision  to  improve  system  program  monitoring  will  not  indicate 
whether  to  use  PKRT  ( Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique) .  management  by  objectives,  or  some  other  planning 
tool.  Nor  will  it  give  appropriate  staff  the  skills  necessary  to 
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establish  the  selected  procedure  m  an^H furtive  way.  OD  as  a 
process  has  its  limits  and  must  be  marritd  operationally  to 
product  oriented  measures  sucH  as^  PPBS  (  Program  Planning- 
Budgeting  F.yaluation  System) .  PERI',  and  operations  research  to 
name  a  icw. 

Finaily.  for  the  field  of  OD  to  be  fully  aseful  on  other  tharf  a 
small  research  basis,  professionally  competent  OD  specialists  will 
have  to  be  trained.  W.hilc  this  may  be  done^through_lhe  CAS^R.A^ 
cadre  approach,  other  methods  either  exist  or  can  be  devised.  ( In 
this  latter  icspect.  the  Managers  of  Educational  Change  Fellow^ 
ship  program  recently  initiated  by  OE's  National  Center  for  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  is  an  examj)lc.)  It  will  aiso 
be  necessary  to  create  and  expand  networks  of  OD  resources 
(people,  places,  materials,  andjhejike)  and  make  jliese  known^ 
and  available  to  OD  clients. 

Given  the  various  assets  and  liabilitie.s  attached  to  tjhe  use  of  OD 
in  schools,  it  is  tempting  lo  tote  up  a  balance  sheet  on  this  new 
concept  foi  diange.  This  would,  however,  be  deceptive  and 
))rematu;v\  While  the  enipliasis  on  organizational  norms,  roles, 
and  group  dynamics  as  key  variables  in  ^'duealionaj^ innovation  is^ 
a  highly  .'•.ig.iificant  step  in  the  conceptualization  of  educational 
c  hange,  and  while  OD  can  offei^  some  useful  techniques  now. 
considerable  developmental  work  is  needed  to  make  this  approach 
fully  effective.  This  should  not,  however,  in  any  way  deter  in; 
creased  attention  to  one  of  the  few  change  strategics  which  offers 
the  potential  of  ending  tlie  cycle  of  frustration  in  educational 
reform.  OD  is  aimed  at  aciiieving  the  continuous  self-renewal  of 
educational  :>ystems.  To  ihe  extent  that  it  succeeds,  we  may^  vet 
escape  the  rhservation  of  i'rench  satirist  Alplionsc  Karr,  recently 
echoed  for  education  by  S( ymour_Sarason  in  The  Culture  of  the 
School  aud  the  Problem  of  Chauge^t^'Uiv  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  remain  the  same."  / 
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Conclusion 

Appendix  2-A:    Details  of  Training  for  Administrators 
(mentioned  on  pages  16  and  21) 
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Chapter  2 

events:      the  KENT  PROJECT  AND  THE  TRAINING 

Wyant 
(final) 

One  day  In  August,  1967,  a  Junior  high  school  counselor 
from  Kent,  Washington,  sat  in  our  office  telling  us  what  a  mess  his 
district  was  in.    Enrollment  was  climbing  crazily,  new  top  administrators 
had  been  hired  but  nobody  knew  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  clear  message  from  anybody  about  who 
was  responsible  for  what,  and  teachers  and  administrators  seemed  to  be 
at  each  other throats  all  the  time.    He  had  heard  of  our  work  in  a 
college  course  earlier  that  summer,  and  had  persuaded  the  administration 
to  let  him  seek  our  help  in  straightening  things  out.    By  the  end  of 
that  day  he  had  "agreed  to  urge  the  superintendent  to  get  in  touch  with 
us.    We  had  taken  the  first  step  down  a  path  that  was  to  fill  the  next 
five  years  with  the  joy  and  pain,  discovery  and  disappointment,  exhila- 
ration and  frustration  of  our  biggest  project  for  organizational  develop- 
ment in  schools. 

This  chapter  tells  the  story  of  organizational  development  for 
self -renewal  in  the  Kent  school  district  from  August  1967  to  April  1972, 
and  of  the  research  project  built  around  interventions  by  CASEA  and  the 
cadre  of  organizational  specialists  we  helped  to  create.    The  story  is 
divided  into  five  parts.    The  first  covers  the  series  of  negotiations 
with  top  administrators  and  other  leaders  that  occurred  between  the 
August  meeting  and  April  1968.    The  second  covers  the  training  of  school 
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staffs  and  administrative  groups  from  April  1968  to  May  1969.  The  third 
tells  about  recruiting  and  training  the  cadre  of  organizational  special- 
ists in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1969.  The  fourth  describes  the  activities 
of  the  specialists  in  the  ensuing  years.  The  final  section  briefly 
described  data-collecting  and  research  during  the  course  of  the  project. 
The  narrative  is  augmented  by  descriptions  of  training  and  other  events  " 
in  several  appendices. 

Entry  and  Diagnosis 
(August  1967  to  April  1968) 
The  Kent  project  resulted  from  a  happy  coming-together  of 
Kent's  interests  and  ours.    The  district  obviously  needed  help  in  sorting 
out  its  many  problems,  while  our  research  team  was  eager  to  test  our 
theory  of  laboratory  training  for  organizational  development  in  schools 
in  a  large-scale,  long-term  field  research  project.    We  wanted,  too,  to 
develop  a  more  finely-honed  technology. 

Why  Kent  Was  Ready 

In  the  mid-sixties  Kent  was  riding  the  crest  of  a  spectacular 
economic  boom,  and  with  the  boom  came  a  population  explosion  that  all  but 
swamped  the  schools'  abilities  to  absorb  new  students.     The  town  of  Kent, 
located  in  the  Green  River  Valley  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Seattle, 
had  long  been  a  minor  agricultural  town;  as  late  as  I960  —  when  a  large 
dairy-farming  area  was  annexed  to  the  town  —  "Kent  has  more  cows  than 
people"  was  a  standard  joke.     Industrial  development  pushed  into  the 
valley  early  in  the  sixties  as  the  Boeing  aerospace  complex  established 
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Its  Space  Center  near  Kent  and  local  electronics  manufacturing  firms 
became  multliullllon  dollar  giants.    Tendrils  of  freeways  entwined  the 
Green  River  Valley  as  the  seemingly  never-ending  expansion  of  new  in- 
dustry rushed  the  Seattle  megalopolis  toward  Kent. 

As  the  town  grew  from  9,000  In  1960  to  14,000  In  1967, 
enough  children  entered  the  school  system  to  fill  a  new  classroom  every 
week.     Enrollment  rose  from  5,500  in  1960  to  9,500  In  1966;  the  district's 
assessed  valuation  rose  from  next-to-lowest  In  the  state  to  fourth-from- 
top;  its  program  budget  jumped  as  much  as  28  percent  In  one  year. 

Practice  had  not  caught  up  with  population,  and  In  mid-decade 
the  district  was  still  administered  by  the  superintendent  and  two  assis- 
tants even  though  the  Instructional  staff  was  growing  by  18  percent  each 
year.     In  1966,  the  district's  eleven  elementary  schools,  three  junior 
high  schools,  one  high  school,  and  340  teachers  were  spread  over  the 
71-square-mile  district,  geographically  the  second-largest  In  the  state. 

Unable  to  cope  by  Itself  with  the  problems  of  massive  growth, 
the  school  board  hired  Booz,  Allen,  and  Hamilton,  a  management  consulting 
firm,  to  forecast  growth  through  1975  and  to  recommend  appropriate  res- 
ponses.   The  consultants  found  confusion  In  the  central  office,  fragmented 
curriculum  development,  and  neglect  of  other    brganlzatlonal  functions. 
Forecasting  a  doubled  enrollment  within  ten  years,  the  firm  recommended 
an  iimnediate  expansion  of  the  top  administrative  staff,  to  be  followed  by 
a  similar  expansion  in  teaching  staff  and  facltitles. 

Six  top  administrators  were  hired,  statements  of  policy 
principles  and  job  descriptions  were  duly  adopted  by  the  board,  and 
school  sites  were  purchased.     But  as  the  district  tried  to  carry  out 
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the  firm's  recommendations,  problems  of  confusion  and  mistrust  were  only 
aggravated.    In  Interviews  with  us,  district  personnel  freely  told  ot 
power  struggles  within  the  administration,  communication  channels  that 
were  clogged  with  trivia  while  Important  Information  was  never  shared, 
contradictions  and  confusions  In  memos  from  different  parts  of  the 
central  office,  and  profound  mistrust  of  the  administration's  trust- 
worthiness and  Intentions.    The  consultants'  report  Itself  was  a  source 
of  aggravation,  one  which  many  teachers  saw  as  a  $70,000  boondoggle  and 
simply  another  example  of  high-handedness  on  the  part  of  school  board 
and  administration. 

After  the  Booz-Allen-Hamllton  report  was  finished,  the 
Booz-Allen-Hamllton  staff  did  not  remain  to  give  any  technical  assistance 
In  how  to  make  use  of  the  report.    All  In  all,  the  136  page  report  gave 
the  district  a  prescription  for  solving  Its  problems,  but  It  did  not  give 
people  a  way  to  turn  the  prescription  Into  specific  new  behavior  and 
relationships.    The  plan  provided  statistical  speculation  about  population 
growth  and  planning  needs,  but  It  did  not  provide  Kent  educators  with 
ways  to  cope  with  the  uncertainties  and  frustrations  that  are  inevitable 
in  major  organizational  change.    The  report  contained  fine-sounding 
declarations  of  the  need  to  Improve  relationships,  while  most  teachers 
and  principals  felt  they  had  been  all  but  ignored  by  the  administration 
and  consultants.     It  was  at  this  point  that  the  counselor  heard  that  we 
had  strategies  for  coping  with  problems  like  these. 

Why  We  Were  Ready 

The  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration 
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(CASEA)  was  one  of  several  research  and  development  centers  set  up  by 
the  federal  government  In  196A.     Its  mission  was  to  focus  on  the  "social 
context  of  educational  administration  and  organization,"  and  by  the 
spring  of  1967  the  CASEA  management  had  determined  to  begin  a  program  to 
support  Int*  rventlons  in  schools  and  districts  to  discover  reliable 
strategies  of  organizational  change.    That  summer,  Richard  Schmuck 
joined  the  staff  of  CASEA    and  brought  with  him  a  commitment  from  the 
principal  of  a  junior  high  school  In  Beaverton,  Oregon  to  begin  a  project 
with  his  faculty  for  improved  problem-solving.     (That  project  has  been 
described  by  Schmuck  and  Runkel,  1970;  see  bibliography.)    When  the 
counselor  from  Kent  showed  up,  we  saw    Kent's  request  as  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  work  from  a  single  school  to  an  entire  district,  and 
we  enthusiastically  turned  to  marshalling  our  resources,  making  agree- 
ments with  other  agencies,  and  speculating  on  the  types  of  interventions 
and  research  strategies  we  might  pursue. 

Negotiations  with  the  Cabinet 

The  Kent  administration's  ambitions,  at  first  limited  to  a 
short  training  session  for  top  administrators  and  leaders  of  the  local 
education  association,  expanded  considerably  as  a  result  of  discussions 
with  us  during  the  rest  of  1967. 

Schmuck  and  Runkel  visited  the  district  in  September  1967  to 
interview  top  administrators  (collectively  known  as  the  superintendent's 
cabinet)  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  collaboration.  The  cabinet  members 
expressed  a  strong  desire  for  some  form  of  helpful  consultation  for 
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themselves  I  and  agreed  to  write  a  Title  III  ESEA  proposal  and  to  write 
a  set  of  goals.    We  agreed  to  survey  resources  that  might  be  committed 
to  the  project  and  to  begin  designing  training  and  research  activities. 
The  Interviews  generally  confirmed  Impressions  of  confusion  In  roles  and 
goals.  Inabilities  to  make  and  carry  out  decisions,  and  difficulty  In 
integrating  new  with  old  staff  members. 

The  cabinet  worked  Intermittently  at  forming  Its  goals  during 
the  fall,  and  In  November  presented  Runkel  and  Schmuck  with  a  list  of 
six  goals.    The  goals  generally  suggested  that  improved  Interpersonal 
relationships  among  top  administrators  would  lead  to  Increased  problem- 
solving  effectiveness  among  teachers.    As  we  perceived  them,  the  major 
concerns  of  the  cabinet  were  to  improve  the  clarity  and  stability  of 
decision  making,  to  upgrade  the  management  of  conflict  within  the  cabinet, 
and  to  establish  freer  channels  of  connmnication  among  all  parts  of  the 
district.     (A  more  detailed  description  of  our  diagnoses  of  the  district, 
and  the  various  sets  of  goals  that  were  stated  during  this  time  are  given 
in  Appendix  A.)    In  addition,  we  perceived  tension  between  nearly  all 
parts  and  levels  of  the  district.    This  tension  was  created  in  part  by 
the  relative  isolation  of  units  from  each  other  resulting  from  the 
district's  rapid  growth. 

Meanwhile,  we  formulated  our  own  goals  for  the  project  in 
organizational  and  social-psychological  terms  that  reflected  our  theories 
about  organizations  and  change  as  well  as  our  view  of  the  district  and 
its  problems.    We  planned  to  use  these  goals  as  well  as  Kent's  own  goals 
in  guiding  the  direction  and  progress  of  the  project.    We  decided  on  the 
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following  seven  goals^  to  serve  as  guides  for  designing  Interventions, 


*    As  our  theoretical  thinking  developed  In  ensuing  years,  these  goals, 
originally  conceived  by  Sclimuck,  were  revised  to  become  a  list  of 
Immediate  objectives  for  organizational  development.    The  revised 
list  serves  as  some  of  the  chapter  headings  In  the  Handbook  by 
Schimick,  Runkel,  and  others  (1972).    Some  discussion  of  the 
evolution  of  our  theory  appears  In  Chapter  3« 


explaining  our  purposes,  forming  hypotheses,  and  assessing  our  effective- 
ness during  the  project: 

1«    to  Increase  understanding  of  how  people  In  various  parts 
of  the  district  affect  one  another 

2*    to  develop  clear  communication  networks  up  and  down  and 
laterally 

3.     to  Increase  understanding  of  the  various  educational 
goals  In  different  parta  of  the  system 

^  4.    to  develop  new  ways  of  solving  problems  through  creative 

use  of  new  roles  In  groups  (such  as  changing  the  role  of 
group  leader  to  make  It  more  effective) 

5.  to  develop  new  ways  of  assessing  progress  toward  educa- 
tional goals 

6.  to  Involve  more  people  at  all  levels  In  decision-making 

7.  to  develop  procedut*es  for  searching  for  Innovative 
practices  both  within  and  outside  the  school  system 

Some  firm  agreements  about  the  nature  and  copy    of  the 

project  emerged  from  a  second  meeting  between  ochmuck  and  Runkel  and  the 

cabinet  In  late  December  1967;  by  this  time  the  administration's  view 

had  come  to  resemble  our  own.    It  was  agreed  that  the  project  would  last 

at  least  two  years  and  would  Include  potentially  all  the  district's 

employees,  and  that  the  focus  would  be  on  improving  the  self -renewing 

capacity  of  the  district  rather  than  simply  Improving  interpersonal 
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relationships  among  designated  leaders.    The  tentative  schedule  called 
for  a  round  of  training  events  for  administrators  and  other  leaders 
during  the  1967-68  year,  to  be  followed  by  training  for  school  staffs 
In  the  1968-69  year.    We  stressed  our  Intention  to  view  the  project  as 
an  occasion  for  developing  knowledge  and  empirical  data,  rather  than  as 
a  service  project  for  one  district.    Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  obtained 
agreement  from  top  administrators  In  the  neighboring  Auburn  and  Federal 
Way  school  districts  to  allow  us  to  collect  questionnaire  data  for 
comparative  analyses. 

With  this  formal  agreement  between  CASEA  and  the  Kent  admin- 
istrative cabinet,  the  project  was  launched.    Over  the  course  of  more 
than  four  months  we  had  made  entry  at  least  into  the  top  level  of  the 
district 9  had  begun  plans  for  conducting  a  major  research  and  training 
project,  and  had  gathered  Initial  impressions  of  the  multitude  of 
problems  besetting  the  organization.    Harder  tasks  lay  ahead  for  us  in 
the  second  part  of  the  entry  phase,  as  ve  still  had  to  secure  approval 
for  the  project  from  other  influential  groups  such  as  Kent's  educational 
association  and  the  principals.    We  also  had  to  conduct  more  detailed 
diagnostic  interviews  with  a  wider  spectrum  of  the  district's  employees. 
And  finally,  we  had  to  collect  the  first  wave  of  questionnaire  data. 

Extending  the  Entry  ProceSo 

We  had  made  an  agreement  with  top  administration,  but  that 
gave  us  no  guarantee  of  understanding  or  support  from  other  powerful 
groups^  notably  the  Kent  Education  Association  (K£A)  and  the  principals; 
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and  we  certainly  did  not  want  to  repeat  the  Booz-Allen-Hamilton  consul- 
tants* mistake  of  ignoring  these  two  groups. 

Senior  program  members  met  informally  first  with  principals 
and  then  with  representatives  of  the  education  association  in  mid-January, 
1968.    In  both  short  presentations,  we  outlined  the  history  of  the  project 
to  date,  reviewed  our  seven  goals,  described  briefly  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  organization  development,  and  announced  the  tentative  schedule 
for  the  first  few  events.    The  two  short  meetings  went  well  in  our 
opinion;  all  but  two  principals  and  all  but  one  KEA  representative  voted 
approval  of  the  project.    The  meeting  with  principals  was  helped  by  one 
administrator  who  asked  whether  they  really  had  a  choice;  we  replied 
that  they  certainly  did.    And  we  meant  it. 

A  crucial  boost  to  the  project  came  the  following  month 
(February)  when  the  school  board  voted  to  support  the  project  financially 
even  if  the  expected  Title  III  proposal  was  turned  down.    Later  that 
spring  it  became  obvious  that  we  would  not  get  Title  III  funds,  and 
several  inquiries  to  private  foundations  proved  fruitless,  so  without  the 
board's  action  we  could  not  have  continued. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  language  arts  coordinator  —  a  person 
who  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  early  stages  and  who  was  later 
to  become  the  cadre's  first  coordinator  ~  we  formed  a  steering  committee 
as  a  local  liaison.    The  committee  included  representatives  of  several 
parLS  and  levels  of  the  district.    While  it  nominally  had  power  of  approval 
over  our  training  plans,  and  did  serve  some  local  liaison  function,  the 
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committee  was  never  a  very  significant  force  in  the  project. 

The  formation  of  the  steering  committee  was  spurred  by  our 
experience  with,  an  administrator  we  had  first  tried  to  use  as  liaison, 
but  who  did  a  poor  job  of  getting  needed  information  to  others  in  the 
district.    The  difficulties  of  getting  simple  information  like  times  and 
places  for  data  collection  were  to  plague  us  throughout.    The  administra- 
tion amply  demonstrated  that  it  did,  in  fact,  have  communication  problems! 

Further,  we  were  to  discover  again  and  again  that  hearing 
our  presentations  was  no  guarantee  of  understanding,  that  a  raised  hand 
on  a  vote  of  approval  for  the  project  did  not  signal  trust  of  us  or 
commitment  to  the  project  goals,  and  that  approval  by  the  leader  (or 
leaders)  of  some  group  was  not  the  same  as  understanding  or  acceptance 
by  others  in  that  group.     (The  administration  of  the  questionnaire  the 
following  month  was  typical  of  the  problems  we  encountered;  details  are 
described  later  in  this  chapter  and  In  Chapter  13.) 

Even  so,  we  at  least  had  presented  ourselves  to  powerful 
groups  and  sought  their  reactions,  and  id.th  this  step  taken  we  moved  on 
to  the  taska  of  gathering  diagnostic  and  research  data  and  designing 
the  crucial  first  event. 

Diagnosis  Preceding  the  First  Training  Event 

CASEA  representatives  interviewed  50  members  of  the  district, 
inculding  representatives  from  all  professional  groups,  in  March  1968. 
Recurring  themes  in  these  interviews  confirmed  and  expanded  on  the 
problems  we  had  heard  from  administrators  in  our  earlier  discussions. 
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The  people  we  talked  to  repeat ^-lly  expressed  doubts  and 
confusions  about  the  roles ,  responsibilities »  and  intentions  of  the 
newly-expanded  cabinet.    Decision  making  remained  a  mystery  that  created 
mistrust  as  employees  heard  confusing  and  even  contradictory  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the  central  office.    Official  communication 
channels  were  too  clogged  with  trivia  to  allow  important  information  to 
get  where  it  was  needed  in  time  to  be  useful.    The  district's  rapid 
growth  and  other  problems  had  produced  pervasive  feelings  of  isolation, 
impersonality y  and  tension^  with  obvious  pol<irization  on  nearly  all 
possible  dimensions  —  line  versus  staff »  new  versus  old,  teacher  versus 
administrator,  and  so  on.    These  tensions  were  aggravated  by  the  district* 
chronic  uncertainty  about  money,  since  it  had  to  go  to  the  voters  for 
nearly  half  its  operating  budget  each  year.    Finally,  our  own  role  and 
intentions  were  likewise  suspect,  with  several  people  perceiving  us  as 
either  yet  another  management  consulting  firm  or  as  information  runners 
for  the  central  office.    Yet,  our  interviewers  felt  that  enough  people 
had  been  candid  enough  to  provide  useful  information  for  planning  the 
first  major  event. 

Training  for  Administrative  Groups 
(April  1968  to  December  1968) 
We  carried  out  four  training  events  for  district  personnel 
with  key  line  ttdi  staff  functions  between  April  and  December  1968.  (We 
use  "line"  to  mean  those  who  are  part  of  the  direct  chain  of  command  in 
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the  system  from  the  STiperlntendent  on  down;  we  use  **staff**  to  mean  those 
who  advise  or  assist  line  personnel  In  the  chain.)    In  these  events, 
organizational  development  training  reached  all  the  top  administration, 
principals,  leaders  of  the  education  association  (KEA) ,  and  the  school 
board.    We  know  that  some  changes  In  Individuals  can  be  attributed  to 
these  training  events  (see  Chapter  5),  and  we  think  that  some  parts  of 
the  organization  were  changed  by  them.    These  events  had  three  beneficial 
outcomes.    The  first  was  that  they  provided  a  large  number  of  the  district's 
employees  with  experience  In  the  strategies  and  activities  of  laboratory 
training  for  organizational  development.    The  second  was  Increasing  the 
readiness  of  many  members  for  the  later  training  by  us  and  Kent's 
cadre  of  organizational  specialists.    Third,  they  Interested  a  number  of 
people  who  later  joined  the  cadre. 

First  Event ;    Key  Line  Personnel 

The  first  event  was  a  week-long  laboratory  on  April  7-11,  1968 
that  Involved  nearly  all  district  personnel  who  held  key  line  positions, 
Including  central  office  administrators,  principals,  and  leaders  In  the 
KEA. 

We  believe  that  our  decision  to  train  key  line  personnel 
first  was  very  Important.    We  did  not  want  merely  to  train  top  admlnls-- 
trators  because  we  did  not  want  to  make  those  In  lower  echelons  feel 
that  we  thought  administrators'  roles  were  more  Important  than  their 
own.    On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  want  to  train  a  heterogenous  group 
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randomly  chosen  from  all  levels  of  the  organization  because  we  wanted, 
from  the  beginning,  to  take  organizational  structure  into  account.  Our 
solution  was  to  begin  by  training  the  "backbone"  of  the  organization, 
the  key  line  personnel  from  the  superintendent  on  down.    In  this  way, 
we  were  able  to  maintain  the  structural  visibility  of  the  organization 
and  highlight  problems  that  groups  or  subsystems  in  the  organization  might 
have  with  other  groups. 

Our  goals  for  the  training  event  were  to  establish  widespread 
understanding  and  favorable  attitudes  about  organizational  development, 
to  identify  intergroup  problems  (especially  across  hierarchical  levels) 
that  would  provide  the  content  for  subsequent  training  in  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills,  and  to  establish  norms  for  collaboration 
within  and  across  the  various  participating  job  groups.    We  hoped,  too, 
that  identification  of  intergroup  problems  would  spur  a  desire  for 
further  training.     Our  general  strategy  for  the  event  was  to  bring 
together  the  various  job  groups  in  an  "imaging"  exercise  that  allowed 
each  group  to  tell  the  other  groups  about  the  organizational  problems 
they  perceived  to  be  plaguing  their  attempts  to  collaborate.     We  aug- 
mented this  focus  on  substantive  issues  with  training  in  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills  and  attention  to  a  variety  of  other  issues, 
such  as  influence  and  decision  making.     With  the  superintendent's 
cabinet,  especially,  we  focused  on  intra-group  issues  in  communication, 
norms ,  and  influence . 

Our  training  staff  consisted  of  Dick  Schmuck  and  Phil  Runkel 
along  with  six  graduate  research  assistants  and  a  local  trainer  named 
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Don  Murray.    A  staff  member  of  the  state  education  association  and 
fellow  of  the  National  Training  Laboratories,  Murray  had  considerable 
training  skills  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  respect  from  teachers  and 
administrators  In  Kent  and  elsewhere  In  Washington.    He  later  conducted 
short  training  sessions  for  the  cadre. 

Participants  In  the  event  Included  the  nine  members  of  the 
superintendent's  cabinet,  present  throughout  the  week;  21  building 
administrators,  who  attended  part  of  the  event;  and  29  teachers.  Includ- 
ing elected  officers  of  the  KEA  and  at  least  one  teacher  from  every 
building  In  the  district  (these  attended  for  two  days  only).    In  all, 
some  65  persons  received  training  In  the  first  event. 

On  the  first  day,  we  and  the  superintendent's  cabinet  examined 
ways  In  which  communication  was  breaking  down  among  them,  confusion  In 
their  roles,  ambiguous  norms  of  the  cabinet,  and  their  own  resources. 
At  appropriate  times  during  the  day,  the  cabinet  members  practiced  skills 
In  Interpersonal  communication. 

Principals  Joined  the  cabinet  on  the  second  day  for  the 
Imaging  procedure  to  exchange  perceptions  of  organizational  problems. 
We  divided  the  total  group  Into  three  units:    cabinet,  elementary  prin- 
cipals, and  secondary  principals.    Each  group  first  worked  alone  and 
listed  their  Impressions  or  "images"  of  the  other  two  groups.  These 
lists  focused  on  helpful  and  unhelpful  work-related  behavior  of  the 
other  two  groups  toward  their  own  group.    This  phase  ended  with  a  brief 
period  of  training  in  the  communication  skills  of  paraphrasing  and 
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and  describing  behaviors;  these  skills  were  to  discipline  the  next 
phase.    Next,  participants  formed  a  "flshbovl"  arrangement  with  one 
group  sitting  In  a  circle  surrounded  by  the  other  groups.  Participants 
In  the  outer  circle  read  aloud  the  descriptions  they  had  written  of  the 
Inner  group,  and  a  member  of  the  Inner  circle  paraphrased  each  one  to 
make  sure  the  description  was  understood.    Each  group  In  turn  occupied 
the  Inner  circle  and  heard  the  descriptions  of  It  by  the  other  groups. 
The  groups  then  separated,  and  each,  again  working  alone,  considered 
Its  own  behavior  that  gave  rise  to  the  Impressions  reported  by  the  other 
groups.    Finally,  the  three  groups  came  together  again  to  reveal  the 
behavior  they  had  recalled  about  themselves.    They  did  this  using  the 
same  format  and  procedures  as  In  the  previous  round.    We  hoped  that  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  this  event  would  be  to  facilitate  the  participants' 
abilities  to  confront  one  another  about  differences  In  the  future. 

The  KEA  representatives  (mostly  teachers)  Joined  the  labora- 
tory on  the  third  day.    After  some  training  In  communication  skills, 
problem  solving,  and  the  use  of  organizational  resources,  the  three 
groups  went  through  a  modified  imaging  procedure;  this  activity  culminated 
In  a  meeting  In  which  the  participants  Identified  the  major  organizational 
problems  they  thought  existed  In  the  district.    The  principals  then  de- 
parted, while  the  cabinet  and  teachers  remained  to  examine  relationships 
between  the  two  groups. 

Only  the  cabinet  remained  for  the  final  day,  and  we  held  an 
unstructured  discussion  with  them  on  problems  of  role  clarity  and  communi- 
cation within  the  cabinet.    Finally,  the  cabinet  scheduled  some  dates 
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for  further  work.    See  Appendix  2-A  for  further  details  of  this  five-day 
event • 

The  primary  theme  of  the  first  event,  in  sum,  was  that  of 
uncovering  organizational  conflicts  in  a  confrontive  yet  constructive  way 
as  a  necessary  first  step  for  making  organizational  Improvements.  Some 
quantitative  data  (see  Chapter  5)  indicate  that  we  had  some  success  in 
helping  the  participants  openly  and  constructively  confront  each  other. 
Further,  we  think  the  event  was  crucial  in  building  supportive  attitudes 
in  favor  of  organizational  development  among  key  district  personnel: 
most  participants  said  they  looked  forward  to  more  OD  training,  none 
refused  to  allow  later  OD  consultation  in  subsystems  in  which  they  had 
prominent  membership,  a  few  made  specific  requests  for  training  their 
subsystems,  and  seven  later  became  members  of  the  cadre. 

In  all,  we  view  this  event  as  a  success,  both  in  opening  up 
some  long-standing  organizational  conflicts  for  examination  and  systematic 
problem  solving  and  In  building  the  support  needed  to  continue  effective 
OD  consultation  in  the  district. 

Interlude  1^:    Summer  1968 

We  conducted  no  training  events  during  the  summer  of  1968,  but 
three  events  that  affected  our  later  training  did  occur. 

First,  all    principals  in  the  district  attended  a  basic  human 
relations  laboratory  in  June,  with  Dick  Schmuck  as  one  of  the  trainers. 
We  encouraged  their  participation  in  the  hope  that  the  laboratory  would 
increase  principals*  skills  and  readiness  for  our  later  training  in 
their  schools.    On  the  whole,  though  we  now  feel  that  the 
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exposure  to  sensitivity  training  probably  compounded  our  problems 
because  our  style  of  training  was  confused  with  their  experience  In  the 
human  relations  laboratory. 

Second,  all  the  district's  administrators  and  subject 
coordinators  attended  a  five-day  workshop  In  management  by  objectives  In 
August.    Mostly  due  to  the  hard*charglng  new  assistant  superintendent 
for  evaliiatlon,  one  of  the  district's  major  emphases  during  this  time 
was  management,  supervision,  and  Instruction  by  objectives.    While  we 
have  no  systematic  data  on  the  effects  of  this  effort,  the  Impressions 
we  have  gleaned  from  Interviews  and  other  reports  are  that  this  adminis- 
trator's personal  style  proved  abrasive  to  many  colleagues,  and  much  of 
the  teaching  staff's  resentment  toward  the  administration  focused  speci- 
fically on  his  efforts  to  Introduce  systematic  evaluation  In  the  district. 

Third,  members  of  the  district's  new  high  school  joined  with 
the  staff  of  a  high  school  In  a  neighboring  district  for  a  16-*day  workshop 
conducted  by  professors  from  one  of  the  state  colleges.    The  first  part 
of  the  session  was  a  sensltlvlty-tralnlng  session  focused  on  communication 
and  team-bulldlng,  while  the  second  part  was  built  around  Issues  of  team 
teaching  and  Innovative  Instruction.    In  our  subsequent  training  In  the 
school  we  generally  regarded  that  staff's  experience  In  sensitivity 
training  as  a  large  obstacle  to  our  own  efforts.    Although  the  departmental 
groups  In  the  new  high  school  came  away  from  the  sensitivity  training 
with  strong  In-group  allegiance,  they  exhibited  no  skills  for  coordination 
between  groups;  In  fact,  their  In-group  coheslveness  seemed  to  Inhibit 
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cross-group  collaboration,  raising  competition  instead  and  generating 
invidious  comparisons  and  distrust. 

Second  Event;    Key  Staff  Personnel 

Our  second  major  training  event  was  a  three-day  laboratory 
for  some  70  members  of  the  departments  of  Student  Personnel  and  Curric- 
ulum.    The  Student  Personnel  Services  division  included  counselors, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  physicians  and  nurses.    The  Curriculum 
department  was  composed  of  subject-matter  coordinators,  reading  special- 
ists, speech  and  hearing  therapists,  and  directors  of  curriculum-related 
services.    This  laboratory  (like  the  April  event)  was  conducted  away 
from  the  district,  in  a  mountain  lodge  used  for  seminars  and  training 
events. 

Our  intentions  —  similar  to  those  for  the  April  laboratory  - 
were  to  use  the  Imaging  procedure  as  the  major  vehicle  for  generating 
information  that  could  be  used  in  systematic  problem  solving  on  organi- 
zational issues  within  and  between  the  two  departments.    The  district's 
principals  were  invited  for  a  half  day  to  join  the  imaging. 

When  the  participants  arrived,  their  first  task  was  to  set 
their  own  goals  for  the  three  days.    Their  goals  involved  improving 
communication,  clarifying  roles,  strengthening  coordination  between  the 
two  groups,  and  examining  their  norms.    Our  design  was  more  or  less 
followed  early  in  the  laboratory,  until  tensions  within  each  department 
required  immediate  alterations  of  the  design,  with  the  result  that  we 
were  left  with  too  little  time  for  systematic  work  on  the  relationship 
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between  the  two  groups. 

During  the  first  day,  participants  were  trained  in  communi- 
cation skills  and  met  in  small  groups  to  discuss  group  processes,  the 
progress  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  helping  and  hindering  behavior  of 
individuals.    The  trainers  noted  that  a  high  level  of  tension  existed 
among  the  participants,  that  both  groups  seemed  dominated  by  their  for- 
mal leaders  and  a  few  other  aggressive  members,  and  that  participants 
were  subtly  coalescing  into  "sensibility"  versus  "organizational" 
training  factions  —  a  split  that  was  to  divide  the  group  the  next 
evening • 

On  the  second  day,  the  inorning  exercise  was  "Planners  and 
Operators."    The  group  was  divided,  as  specified  by  the  exercise,  into 
those  who  were  to  give  instructions  and  those  who  were  to  carry  them  out 
to  solve  a  simple  puzzle.    This  exercise  surfaced  problems  of  communica- 
tion, dominance  by  a  few  people,  and  disorganization  within  each  depart- 
ment as  the  divisions  continued  to  work  separately.    That  afternoon, 
participants  went  through  other  exercises  that  focused  on  the  structure 
of  each  division,  and  relationships  based  on  communication,  interdepen- 
dence, and  power.    Debriefing  these  activities  in  the  Student  Personnel 
Services  division  brought  into  the  open  the  confrontation  between  the 
director  and  one  faction  of  the  division,  while  another  faction  clearly 
wanted  to  avoid  a  tension-filled  confrontation.     It  began  to  be  obvious 
to  us  that  the  members  of  this  diverse  group  did  not  function  as  a  single 
subsystem  when  we  saw  the  readiness  of  the  subgroup  to  divide  itself 
from  the  main  group.    The  problems  of  identifying  functional  subsystems 
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will  be  discussed  In  Chapter  3. 

We  abandoned  our  plans  for  Imaging  between  the  two  groups 
that  evening;  Instead,  we  agreed  to  allow  the  Student  Personnel  Services 
division  to  continue  work  on  the  problems  raised  that  afternoon.  About 
balf  the  division's  members  dragged  the  director  Into  a  fairly  unstruc- 
tured confrontation,  while  the  remainder  worked  on  organizational  Issues 
using  our  problem-solving  sequences;  but  both  groups  dealt  with  essen- 
tially Identical  Issues.    We  were  later  told  that  the  confrontation  had 
been  helpful,  with  changes  on  the  part  of  both  the  director  and  the 
disaffected  staff  members  evident.    Meanwhile,  members  of  the  Curriculum 
division  indecisively  worked  at  building  an  agenda  for  the  evening  until 
one  faction  forced  the  others  into  a  small  Imaging  exercise.  Their 
stumblings  during  the  evening  clearly  brought  to  light  problems  of 
dependency  upon  authority,  inability  to  make  decisions,  and  reluctance 
to  confront  conflict  openly. 

When  the  principals  joined  the  laboratory  on  the  third  day, 
we  put  the  Imaging  procedure  into  motion,  but  it  was  largely  unsuccessful. 
One  dynamic  we  noted  was  that  the  principals  came  bounding  in  exuding 
the  skill  and  confidence  in  the  Imaging  prodecure  they  had  gained  in 
April.    Their  expertness  contrasted  sharply  with  the  stumbling  efforts 
of  the  two  central-office  divisions,  and  the  exercise  became  almost  a 
game  of  one-upmanship  on  the  part  of  the  principals.    That  afternoon, 
the  two  divisions  (without  the  principals)  worked  at  organizational 
problem  solving  on  issues  that  ranged  from  the  conduct  of  meetings  and 
delivery  of  services  to  relationships  among  hierarchical  levels. 
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During  the  concluding  general  debriefing,  participants 
reported  a  number  of  favorable  reactions.    They  described  as  benefits 
of  the  laboratory:    learning  some  skills  and  applying  them,  generally 
closer  and  more  open  relationships  with  colleagues,  and  taking  some 
tentative  steps  toward  change  within  the  divisions.    The  trainers  later 
reported  that  the  major  weaknesses  they  perceived  were:    an  insufficient 
amount  of  training  in  skills,  not  enough  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  the  two  divisions,  and  a  slow  and  dragging  pace  throughout  the 
workshop • 

The  laboratory  received  a  good  review  in  the  district's 
newsletter,  and  Student  Personnel  Services  division  members  reported  that 
many  issues  raised  during  the  three  days  were  still  being  worked  on 
several  weeks  later,  but  the  members  never  carried  out  plans  for  follow-up 
training.    After  a  survey  of  the  two  divisions*  members  by  the  directors, 
we  were  informed  In  December  that  they  had  decided  to  commit  their  ener- 
gies to  determining  behavioral  objectives,  in  accord  with  the  district's 
emphasis  on  Management  by  Objectives.    For  more  detail  on  this  and  other 
training  events  with  administrative  groups,  see  Appendix  2-A. 

Third  Event;    Board ,  Administration,  and  KEA. 

The  third  event  grew  out  of  a  minor  crisis  that  later  assumed 
major  proportions  and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  district's  energies 
during  the  1968-69  school  year.    Some  social  studies  teachers  at  one 
school  had  invited  a  speaker  from  a  radical  left  political  party  to  add- 
ress their  classes.    On  the  scheduled  day,  a  flurry  of  telephone  calls 
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convinced  the  assistant  principal  to  cancel  the  speech.    KEA.  leaders 
perceived  this  event  as  yet  another  Instance  of  high-handedness  by  the 
administration  and  school  board,  and  asked  us  to  act  as  consultants  and 
mediators  during  a  meeting  between  them,  the  cabinet,  and  the  school 
board.    We  hoped  to  seize  the  occasion  to  Introduce  problem-solving 
skills  and  procedures  to  the  participants. 

The  cabinet,  the  school  board,  and  several  teachers  and 
principals  met  on  the  evening  of  October  9  to  begin  the  problem-solving 
sequence  in  mixed  groups,  each  group  containing  representatives  of  all 
four  kinds  of  roles.    This  meeting  clarified  a  number  of  issues,  and 
several  persona  agreed  to  confer  on  ways  to  prevent  this  sort  of  contre- 
temps in  the  future. 

The  following  day,  the  administrators  met  alone  and  continued, 
more  or  less,  the  work  on  problem  solving.    A  great  deal  of  discussion 
ensued  about  Interpersonal  relationships  among  administrators.  The 
personal  styles  of  two  of  them  became  an  issue  in  this  discussion.  We 
perceived  the  major  benefits  of  the  event  to  be  a  somewhat  higher  level 
of  trust  among  cabinet  members  (with  the  superintendent,  especially, 
feeling  greater  support),  and  the  sharing  of  some  feelings  and  perceptions. 
On  the  whole,  though,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  one  of  our  more  significant 
training  events.    Although  the  training  achieved  some  clarification  of 
the  conflict,  the  participants  did  not  seem  to  perceive  this  kind  of 
meeting  as  a  means  for  solving  problems  in  the  future. 
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Fourth  Event;    Business  Division 

Our  final  event  for  administrative  groups  was  a  two-day  labor- 
atory in  December  1968,  for  the  head  of  the  business  office  and  six 
department  heads  within  the  division.    Beginning  with  some  training  in 
communication  skills  and  an  exercise  in  group  processes,  flie  participants 
moved  on  to  systematic  problem  solving  on  issues  within  the  division  and 
between  it  and  other  parts  of  the  district.    The  participants  worked 
rather  fitfully  and  unskillfully  at  the  tasks,  although  they  seemed 
pleased  with  the  two  days'  activities  by  the  end  of  the  workshop.  A 
survey  of  the  division's  members  in  the  spring  of  1969  showed  that  most 
members  felt  communication  had  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
weekly  meetings  and  more  informal  contacts  among  divisional  members, 
but  we  think  the  results  of  this  laboratory  were  modest  at  best.  Our 
opinion  that  the  training  had  produced  little  increase  in  openness  of 
communication  was  reinforced  a  year  later  when  almost  everyone  in  the 
district  was  completely  surprised  by  the  discovery  that  the  district's 
financial  books  were  severely  out  of  balance.    We  shall  describe  later 
the  financial  crisis  that  resulted. 

In  Summary 

The  four  events  we  conducted  for  administrative  groups  varied 
widely  in  their  nature,  scope,  and  effects.    None  can  be  called  thoroughly 
unsuccessful,  though  the  first  two  probably  had  greater  helpful  effects 
than  the  last  two.    Nearly  all  central  office  professional  personnel  were 
Involved  in  at  least  one  event,     the  district's  principals  were  part  of 
two,  and  representatives  of  the  KEA  and  each  of  the  district's  schools 
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were  involved  in  the  two  major  events.    Our  belief  is  that  some  useful 
organizational  changes  can  be  traced  to  th€8e  events  (albeit  probably  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  we  had  hoped) ,  and  that  they  certainly  increased 
the  readiness  of  various  parts  of  the  district  for  the  subsequent  training 
by  us  and  the  cadre  of  specialists,  and  this  latter  result  was  important. 
Several  people  who  participated  in  these  events  later  became  cadre  mem- 
bers, while  others  turned  out  to  be  supportive  participants  in  subsystems 
which  the  cadre  trained.    We  had  demonstrated  the  nature  of  training 
for  organizational  development  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  district's 
employees,  and  many  of  them  experienced  personal  and  organizational 
benefits  from  the  training.    By  the  fall  of  1968,  our  focus  had  shifted 
to  the  schools,  and  the  beginning  of  interventions  for  school  staffs 
were  under  way. 

Interlude  2:     Turmoil  and  Change 

The  effects  of  political  disturbance  and  educational  change 
were  evident  in  Kent  as  we  began  training  school  staffs  in  the  fall  of 
1968.     First,  much  of  the  administration's  energy  was  devoted  to  forming 
policies  that  would  lessen  the  pressure  put  on  it  by  the  more  conservative 
segment  o^  tUe  Kent  community.     Second,  the  district  launched  a  number 
of  innovative  programs  that  affected  our  work.    Meanwhile,  the  area's 
economic  boom  continued  at  a  feverish  pitch,  although  signs  of  an 
Impending  collapse  had  begun  to  appear  by  mid-year. 

The  entire  political  and  educational  system  seemed  under 
attack  in  1968,  as  television  and  newspapers  brought  Kent  citizens  reports 
of  the  student  takeover  of  Columbia  University,  the  riots  that  followed 
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the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  New  York  teachers'  strike 
over  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville,  the  "seige  of  Chicago"  at  tho.  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  so  on.     In  Seattle,  several  schools  in  the 
predominantly  black  Central  Area  were  closed  following  student  demon- 
strations (at  least  one  centering  around  the  appearance  of  Stokely 
Carmichael) • 

Much  of  the  Kent  community  was  deeply  conservative  politi- 
cally, and  the  school  district  had  been  periodically  attacked  by 
right-wing  groups  on  such  issues  as  sex  education,  psychological  testing, 
and  coun  eling  practices.    When  the  crisis  over  the  scheduled  speech  by 
the  left-wing  political  candidate  (the  impetus  for  our  third  training 
event  described  earlier)  erupted,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  year-long 
controversy.     The  KEA,  the  administration,  and  a  group  called  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  held  meetings  all  year  long  to  create  a 
policy  on  controversial  speakers  that  would  satisfy  all  segments.  Also, 
the  long-standing  battle  over  sex  education  flared  up  again,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Advisory  Council  was  thoroughly  dominated  by  oppo- 
nents of  sex  education.     (One  team  from  the  newly-formed  cadre  later 
tried  to  give  some  training  to  the  council,  but  little  came  of  it.) 

The  growth  of  the  district  continued  at  a  rapid  pace  as  the 
new  high  school  opened  in  September  1968,  two  new  elementary  schools 
opened  during  the  year,  and  three  more  elementary  schools  were  in 
various  stages  of  design  or  construction.    All  the  new  schools  were 
designed  to  accomodate  more  collaborative  teaching  arrangements  and  more 
flexible  instruction  for  students.     Kent  claimed  to  be  the  first  district 
in  the  Northwest  to  start  using  team  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and 
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two  older  schools  were  remodelled  to  accomodate  teaming.    Still,  several 
elementary  schools  were  double-shifting  to  handle  the  overflow  of 
students.    Also,  the  district  hired  instructional  aides  for  teachers 
for  the  first  time.    The  administration  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program 
of  management,  supervision,  and  instruction  by  objectives. 

Against  this  background,  we  began  work  with  the  staffs  of 
five  schools  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Except  in  Chapter  II,  we  shall  say  little  more  about  effects 
of  these  training  events  on  central  office  and  KEA  personnel.    We  believe 
that  this  training  was  an  important  part  of  the  entry  process  in  the 
Kent  district  and  helped  to  acquaint  many  people  with  the  nature  of  our 
work.    We  believe  the  training  with  the  superintendent's  cabinet  played 
an  important  part  in  enabling  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists 
the  next  year  to  work  out  a  radically  new  format  for  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  cabinet  (this  will  be  mentioned  again  in  the  section  on  "Work 
with  Administrative  Groups"  below  and  also  in  Chapter  12).    But  we  did 
not  follow  any  central  office  group,  nor  the  KEA  as  such,  through  enough 
occasions  to  plot  changes  with  confidence,  nor  were  we  able  to  identify 
sufficiently  comparable  departments  in  the  two  comparison  districts  to 
give  us  confidence  in  making  comparisons  with  untrained  central  office 
departments.    Most  of  this  book  will  discuss  the  effects  of  training 
in  the  schools  themselves  —  training  done  either  by  us,  by  the  cadre 
of  organizational  specialists,  or  by  both. 
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Training  for  School  Staffs 
(October  1968  to  Maj;^  1969) 

We  gave  training  to  all  or  part  of  the  staffs  of  two  elemen- 
tary schools,  a  junior  high  school ,  and  two  high  schools  during  the 
1968-69  school  year.     Our  crew  of  graduate  research  assistants  was  divided 
Into  five  relatively  autonomous  teams  to  gather  diagnostic  data,  feed 
the  data  back  to  their  clients  so  that  both  groups  could  Jointly  establish 
Intervention  goals,  and  carry  out  the  training.     Our  belief  now  Is  that 
rather  little  systemic  change  resulted  from  these  events  though  some 
sub-groups  within  the  schools  were  strengthened.    Perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  was  a  heightened  readiness  for  later  training  by  the  cadre;  many 
of  the  specialists  who  made  up  the  cadre  came  from  these  schools,  and  all 
but  one  high  school  received  cadre  training  In  OD. 

While  all  the  schools  In  some  sense  "volunteered"  for  the 
training,  we  and  the  district *s  administrators  made  the  Initial  selection 
of  the  schools  to  be  trained.    We  then  conducted  conferences  with  the 
school  principal  and  with  the  staffs,  again  emphasizing  our  Intention 
for  participation  to  be  voluntary,  but  It  was  clear  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  "volunteering"  was  a  response  to  the  administrations 's  request  that 
the  schools  "cooperate."    We  did  keep  the  back  door  open,  however,  and 
some  of  these  schools  dropped  out  of  training  before  we,  ourselves,  would 
have  terminated  the  projects.     As  to  entry,  we  found  that  It  was  difficult 
to  make  entry  Into  most  of  these  five  schools,  and  feelings  of  resentment 
against  our  Intrusion  Interfered  with  much  of  our  work. 
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School  K05 

This  was  an  older  elementary  school.    It  was  chosen  because  we 
thought  the  staff  was  committed  to  team  teaching  arrangements.  The 
building  was  extensively  remodelled  during  the  1968-69  school  year  — 
at  a  cost  approaching  a  quarter-million  dollars  —  to  create  large  open 
areas.    We  soon  discovered »  however,  that  teaming  was  not  the  predomi- 
nant mode  of  Instruction,  although  the  staff  was  loosely  organized  In 
teaching  units,  nor  did  the  staff  as  a  whole  expect  actually  to  be 
teaching  In  teams  In  the  near  future.    The  staff's  major  concern  during 
the  year  was  trying  to  work  around  the  construction  crews  working  on 
the  building 

Our  trainer  Interviewed  the  principal  and  Introduced  the 
staff  to  our  project  In  late  October,  and  returned  to  Interview  teachers 
In  mid-November.    The  staff  Included  20  teachers,  four  aides,  and  five 
part-time  specialists;  the  school  had  approximately  725  students.  The 
Interviewers  discovered  that  while  most  teachers  felt  good  about  the 
principal  and  the  school,  they  experienced  problems  In  making  decisions 
and  In  bringing  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  and  were 
unable  to  coordinate  their  work  effectively.    The  principal  felt  that  the 
major  restraining  forces  were  teachers'  lack  of  skill,  experience,  and 
Commitment,  as  well  as  problems  In  authority  relations  between  himself 
and  the  staff.    An  Inability  to  acquire  needed  resources,  assistance,  and 
direction  from  the  central  office  also  seemed  to  be  a  major  obstacle. 

When  our  teeui  visited  the  school  In  January  1969  to  report  the 
results  of  their  Interviews  and  to  set  Intervention  goals  jointly  with 
the  staff,  the  faculty  seemed  unprepared  for  the  meeting  and  In  fact 
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unaware  that  it  was  scheduled  1    During  the  meeting  our  crew  noted  an 
obvious  division  between  older  and  younger  teachers  that  made  collabo- 
ration difficult,  and  a  widespread  lack  of  clarity  about  the  overall 
direction  of  the  efforts  of  everyone. 

When  two  members  of  our  crew  talked  Informally  with  the 
principal  In  February,  he  admitted  that  he  was  reluctant  to  start  the 
training  and  gave  the  continued  disruption  from  construction  crews  as 
the  reason.    Nevertheless,  we  scheduled  a  date  for  training,  and 
agreed  to  emphasize  communication  skill  development  as  a  step  toward 
strengthening  the  faculty's  problem-solving  abilities  and  the  team 
structure.    We  thought  some  training,  even  If  brief,  would  be  valuable 
as  a  prelude  to  further  work  by  the  cadre  or  as  preparation  for  the 
faculty's  participation  In  a  workshop  on  team  teaching  scheduled  for 
^  that  summer. 

At  what  turned  out  to  be  the  only  training  event  we  conducted 
for  this  school,  the  morning  was  spent  In  practicing  conmunlcatlon  skills 
while  trying  to  reach  consensus  on  the  school's  goals.     In  the  after- 
noon, the  faculty  was  divided  Into  two  groups,  and  each  did  a  role-playing 
exercise  on  the  Issue  of  bringing  problems  before  the  faculty.  The 
total  faculty  then  got  together  to  role-play  a  situation  that  focused  on 
relations  between  the  principal  and  the  staff.    Finally,  staff  members 
listed  on  large  sheets  of  newsprint  forces  that  helped  or  hindered 
effective  teaming.    These  poster-size  lists  were  then  displayed  on  the 
wall. 

Some  staff  members  complained  of  the  "artificial"  nature  of 
the  day's  activities,  but  the  staff  as  a  whole  seemed  genuinely  enthusi- 
astic and  pleased  with  its  accomplishments  during  a  "force-field"  analysis, 
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In  which  they  listed  forces  working  against  their  problems'  solutions 
and  forces  facilitating  their  solutions.    Interest  In  future  work  with 
us  was  expressed  I  but  no  definite  plans  were  made.    Ultimately,  no 
other  training  events  were  conducted. 

We  learned  from  Informal  conversations  with  the  principal 
later  that  year  that  the  staff  had  made  good  progress  toward  strengthen- 
ing teamSy  had  begun  work  on  curriculum  development,  and  had  Initiated 
a  school-wide  faculty  council.    He  grudgingly  allowed  us  "fifty  percent 
of  the  credit"  for  the  faculty's  progress,  but  saw  no  further  need  for 
our  services.    The  staff  did,  however,  receive  a  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional training  from  the  cadre. 

We  were  never  particularly  pleased  with  our  training  for  this 
school.    We  repeatedly  sensed  a  moderate  animosity  from  the  principal. 
(We  later  learned  that  the  principal  refused  to  let  one  of  his  teachers, 
a  member  of  the  cadre,  make  time  for  cadre  duties  during  the  school 
day.)    The  school  received  the  least  amount  of  training  of  any  school 
In  the  district,  and  rather  consistently  appears  low  on  our  quantitative 
measures  of  outcomes  (see  chapters  6,  8,  10  and  11). 

School  Kll 

Under  construction  most  of  the  1968-69  school  year,  school  Kll 
was  the  first  of  the  district's  new  "open  concept"  elementary  schools. 
The  central  feature  of  tlie  building  was  a  large  resource  center,  and  the 
teaching  wings  had  movable  Interior  walls. 

Meanwhile,  the  staff  was  housed  in  a  nearby  older  school  —  and 
was  double -shifting  with  the  staff  of  that  school  until  March  1969.  When 
we  first  made  contact  with  the  staff  in  October  1968,  we  discovered  that 
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teaching  teams  had  not  yet  been  formed  —  contrary  to  what  we  had 
been  led  to  believe.     (The  discrepancies  in  information  we  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  district  never  ceased  to  amaze  us  I) 

From  our  interviews  in  October  and  November  1968,  we  learned 
that  conflicts  between  line  and  staff  were  acute  in  the  school.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  building  were  unsure  whether  they  were  responsible  to 
the  principal  or  to  their  central  office  supervisor.    We  also  learned 
from  our  interviews  that  there  was  widespread  uncertainty  about  how 
to  go  about  setting  up  teaching  teams  especially  because  the  principal 
was  said  to  provide  little  direction,  and  several  individuals  were 
perceived  as  disruptive.     Role  clarity,  decision  making,  and  communi- 
cation channels  were  all  confused*    There  seemed  to  be  substantial 
anxiety  about  undergoing  our  training;  we  were  later  to  learn  that 
many  staff  members  perceived  our  intervention  as  something  imposed  on 
them  by  the  central  office. 

When  we  next  met  with  the  staff  later  in  November  to  rank 
their  concerns  and  establish  intervention  goals,  we  saw  factions  and 
coalitions  form  to  advance  the  interests  of  parts  of  the  staff.  Our 
goals  for  the  first  scheduled  intervention,  in  December,  ''ere  to 
introduce  the  staff  to  our  methods,  get  them  to  start  looking  at  their 
own  behavior,  and  begin  work  on  a  problem-solving  sequence. 

Staff  members  did  begin  to  discuss  their  own  processes  as 
the  first  event  led  off  with  a  consensus  exercise.    Feedback  on  helpful 
and  unhelpful  behaviors  was  shared  in  grade-level  groups,  while  we 
introduced  and  modelled  coimnunlcation  skills,  and  the  total  staff  then 
formed  a  fishbowl  arrangement  (an  inner  circle  of  speakers  surrounded 
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by  an  outer  circle  of  listeners)  to  discuss  ways  of  encouraging  help- 
fulness among  staff  members.    On  the  second  morning,  three  heterogeneous 
groups  began  problem-solving  work  on  issues  of  setting  up  teams,  bring- 
ing problems  to  the  faculty's  attention,  and  using  resource  persons 
effectively.     A  quick  debriefing  of  the  day-and-a-half  event  brought 
predominately  favorable  reactions  to  our  work. 

Part  of  our  crew  met  with  the  staff  in  February  1969  to 
review  progress  since  the  December  event  and  to  plan  the  second  training 
session,  scheduled  for  March.     Staff  members  reported  some  specific 
events  that  signalled  progress,  and  we  agreed  that  the  focus  of  the 
March  training  would  be  problem  solving  by  individual  teams. 

The  laboratory  in  March  opened  with  an  exercise  in  one-way 
and  two-way  communication,  but  most  of  the  day  was  spent  in  problen 
solving  by  the  teams.     Finally,  team  representatives  formed  a  fishbowl 
to  review  their  day's  work  and  to  discuss  future  involvement  with  us. 
This  activity  produced  no  definite  plans  for  further  work  by  us,  and 
revealed  that  there  was  no  consensus  on  the  value  of  our  work  with  them 
so  far.     Our  trainers  felt  that  the  problem  solving  by  teams  had  been 
relatively  successful.     Success  was  not  perceived  elsewhere,  however. 
The  faculty  showed  little  skill  in  interpersonal  processes,  decisions 
were  difficult  to  come  by,  and  the  manifest  tension  and  disorganization 
among  staff  members  were  studiously  ignored. 

Our  experience  in  this  school  clearly  showed  that  a  success- 
ful training  event  —  one  that  produces  organizational  change  and  an 
increased  capacity  for  further  changes  —  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
good,  warm  feelings  toward  the  training  crewl     (The  reverse  is  also 
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true:    good  feelings  don't  necessarily  guarantee  a  successful,  change- 
producing  event.)      When  two  members  of  our  crew  talked  with  the  principal 
later  in  the  school  year,  he  reported  that  the  staff  had  made  good 
progress  toward  teaming,  but  he  refused  to  grant  us  any  credit  for  it; 
our  people  picked  up  clear  messages  of  hostility  from  the  principal, 
as  they  had  all  through  our  interaction  with  him.    Also,  we  began  to 
hear  indications  from  several  sources  that  many  of  the  staff  seriously 
disliked  our  work  with  them.    When  we  queried  the  cadre's  coordinator 
some  time  later,  she  reported  that  while  a  majority  of  the  staff  had 
moderately  favorable  feelings  toward  us,  a  minority  was  stridently 
opposed;  and  it  was  the  voice  of  the  latter  group  that  was  being  heard. 

Despite  this  animosity,  the  staff  later  requested  and 
received  £  substantial  amount  of  training  from  the  cadre  of  OD  special- 
ists.   Further,  in  our  quantitative  analyses,  this  school  ranked  fairly 
high  among  trained  schools  on  our  outcome  measures  (see  chapters  6,  8, 
D,  and  11).     This  was  especially  true  in  later  years. 

School  K23 

This  was  the  only  junior  high  school  trained  by  us;  there  was 
no  compelling  reason  for  choosing  it  over  the  other  two  junior  highs, 
though  the  principal  was  a  member  of  the  short-lived  steering  committee 
for  the  ov  rail  project.     In  fall  1968  the  school  had  a  professional 
staff  of  approximately  40,  some  part-time  aides,  and  some  780  students. 

The  two  members  of  our  crew  who  interviewed  staff  members  in 
late  October  1968  found  that  the  staff  reported  problems  of  two  kinds: 
within  the  building  there  was  a  lack  of  clear  goals,  of  coordination 
between  departments,  of  knowledge  about  what  other  faculty  members  were 
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doing,  and  of  understanding  of  the  roles  of  building  administrators  and 
department  heads;  further,  the  staff  tele  a  lack  of  communication  and 
support  from  the  central  office,  and  their  Instructional  schedule  was 
determined  primarily  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  school  buses  1 

When  one  of  our  trainers  met  with  the  faculty  to  rank  concerns 
and  set  goals,  he  was  pleased  that  the  work  was  helped  by  persons  who  had 
previously  been  In  our  training  events.    Several  teachers  expressed 
enthusiasm  for  the  training,  and  some  Informal  discussions  continued 
after  the  scheduled  ending  time.    At  a  meeting  with  the  principal  later 
In  November,  we  devised  a  rather  fragmented  training  schedule  that  was 
dictated  by  the  need  to  work  around  fairly  rigid  time  schedules.  We 
would  work  with  members  of  the  various  departments,  with  teachers  who 
happened  to  have  a  common  free  period,  and  with  the  administrators  and 
department  heads.    The  total  staff  could  be  brought  together  only  for  a 
50-:mlnute  period  at  the  end  of  the  day,  but  a  Saturday  was  also  set 
aside.    Over  the  next  four  months  we  conducted  five  events  of  varied 
lengths  for  all  or  part  of  the  faculty. 

The  first  event  was  a  set  of  two  meetings  with  the  school's 
Informal  ''cabinet"  —  composed  of  the  principal,  his  assistant,  the  two 
counselors,  and  the  half-dozen  department  heads.    Our  plans  for  the  first 
meeting  (on  two  successive  mornings  In  late  January)  were  to  begin 
problem-solving  on  the  Issues  identified  In  faculty  Interviews  earlier 
and  to  examine  Interpersonal  processes  within  the  cabinet.    Our  observer 
reported  that  during  this  first  meeting  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent 
In  confronting  (or  avoiding)  Interpersonal  conflicts  among  cabinet  members 
while  the  group  slowly  warmed  to  the  task  of  examining  the 
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problem-statements  from  the  Interviews.     The  main  product  of  the  meeting 

was  an  agreement  to  bring  another  member  from  each  department  to  the  next 

meeting  in  early  February.    Attempts  to  initiate  problem  solving  again 

bogged  down  in  interpersonal  conflicts.    One  of  our  crew  later  reported: 

It  seemed  that  the  staff  had  so  many  things  hurting 
that  they  couldn't  set  any  priorities  as  to  what  hurt  the 
most.    As  a  consequence,  they  had  difficulty  in  setting  a 
particular  topic  to  discuss,...    Some  have  also  not  been 
willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  others  have  different 
feelings  than  they,  and  that  those  feelings  are  important. 
Several  seemed  to  say,  "I  don't  feel  that  way,  what's 
wrong  with  you?" 

The  third  event,  in  mid-February,  brought  together  teachers 

with  the  same  free  period  (that  is,  these  were  not  intact  work  groups). 

We  planned  to  give  the  same  kind  of  skill  training  to  each  of  the  seven 

free-period  groups:    we  would  present  examples  of  communication  skills, 

conduct  the  "nonverbal  cooperation"  exercise,  and  debrief  the  activity. 

The  groups  seemed  to  move  through  the  exercise,  as  expected,  with  little 

cohesiveness,  lots  of  tension,  very  little  interpersonal  skill,  and  some 

help  from  staff  members  who  had  previously  been  trained  by  CASEA.  The 

climax  of  the  day  was  an  inconclusive  exercise  on  one-way  and  two-way 

comnmnication.     Still,  our  crew  felt  the  day  was  partly  successful  in 

focusing  apprehension  so  that  departmental  groups  would  be  primed  for 

the  problem-solving  activities  we  planned  for  the  following  day.  We 

were  somewhat  cheered  when  a  group  of  teachers  quickly  initiated  a  party 

to  continue  discussions  of  their  processes.    Our  colorful  observer 

sumonoarized  this  happening  as: 

a  welcome  surprise  showing  the  interveners  that  they  had  once 
more  met  the  forces  of  evil  with  the  good  of  confrontation. 
Moving  slowly  toward  the  sunset,  half  stoned  by  the  pace  of 
the  day's  flurry,  the  interveners  marched  —  determined  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  motel. 
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On  the  next  day  we  met  with  the  departments  separately  to 
Introduce  communication  skills  and  to  Initiate  problem  solving  with 
statements  of  the  present  situation  and  of  goals.    Our  trainers  were 
generally  pleased  with  the  departments'  progress  toward  specifying  problems 
and  goals »  and  noted  evidence  of  coheslveness  and  commitment  to  a  coimnon 
course  of  action  within  several  departments.    Depiartmental  chairpersons 
reported  the  results  of  their  work  during  a  meeting  of  the  entire  faculty 
at  the  end  of  the  day.    The  staff  seemed  bored  and  wrung  out  and  plans 
to  list  restraining  forces  were  abandoned,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Individual  departments  would  make  these  lists  of  restraints  prior  to 
the  next  lnter^'entlon  set  for  a  week  later. 

The  departments,  each  meeting  with  us  for  a  50-mlnute  period, 
continued  problem-solving  work  the  following  week,  with  varied  results. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  departments  paired  off  to  brainstorm  action  plans 
to  overcome  restraining  forces  and  to  share  feedback  on  process.  Our 
observers  reported  high  Involvement  by  staff  members  and  good  quality  of 
action  plans,  although  one  department  was  too  beset  by  Interpersonal 
conflict  to  be  systematic  about  solving  problems.     It  met  separately 
with  one  CASEA  trainer,  but  could  make  no  progress  In  resolving  the 
conflicts. 

The  final  event  was  a  full-day  session  for  the  total  staff  In 
mid-March.    During  the  morning,,  departments  again  teamed  up  to  describe 
their  plans  for  action  while  our  crew  encouraged  the  use  of  communication 
skills.     In  the  afternoon,  two  departments  made  presentations  to  the 
entire  staff  on  school-wide  problems,  and  some  decisions  were  made  on 
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solutions  to  both  problems.    Reactions  expressed  during  the  debriefing 
session  that  ended  the  day  wore  generally  favorable;  interest  in  more 
work  with  CASEA  was  voiced,  though  there  seemed  to  be  some  concern  that 
plans  would  not  be  carried  through. 

In  assessing  the  event,  our  crew  felt  we  had  improved 
problem-solving  capacities  at  the  departmental  level  and  established 
some  new  norms  for  communication,  but  that  we  had  fallen  short  of  making 
major  school-wide  changes.    Major  problems  had  been  clarified,  some 
consensus  on  the  department  heads*  role  had  been  achieved,  and  many 
individuals  had  received  useful  feedback  on  their  behavior^     In  contrast, 
we  had  not  effected  any  change  in  the  principal's  leadership  style.  His 
lack  of  decisiveness  and  his  constrained  personal  style  were  major  blocks 
to  change  in  the  school.     Role  clarity  continued  to  be  a  problem,  and 
rigid  authority  relations  still  prevented  initiatives        teachers.  We 
learned  later,  however,  that  two  staff  members  conducted  some  problem- 
solving  sessions  for  the  staff  and  that  there  was  more  than  one  instance 
of  teachers  initiating  an  action  plan  and  presenting  it  to  the  adminis- 
tration, a  novel  procedure  for  that  school. 

School  K31 

The  district's  older  high  school,  School  K31  often  struck  us 
as  a  classic  case  of  the  difficulties  of  working  with  a  large,  rigid, 
secondary  school.     In  fall  1968,  it  had  a  staff  of  nearly  100  and  more 
than  1,460  students. 

During  our  interviews  in  late  October,  teachers  spoke  of 
some  problems  of  communication,  coordination,  and  role  conflict  within  the 
building,  although  they  said  that  most  of  their  problems  existed  chiefly 
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between  the  school  and  the  central  office.    Our  crew  distrusted  the 
report  that  problems  lay  chiefly  outside  the  organization^  and  our 
suspicions  were  later  confirmed. 

Here,  again,  problems  of  communication  and  coordination 
between  us  and  the  participants  cropped  up.    There  was  the  occasion, 
for  example,  when  we  arranged  to  feed  back  data  from  the  Interviews  at 
a  staff  meeting.    We  thought  we  had  a  firm  agreement  with  the  principal 
that  the  meeting  would  be  given  over  to  that  purpose.    When  the  hour 
arrived,  however,  the  principal  conducted  business  as  usual.  After 
the  meeting,  when  we  challenged  him  on  the  point,  he  said,  "Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  just  visiting."    Another  meeting  for  feedback  had  to 
be  scheduled.    On  more  than  one  occasion,  although  the  principal  did 
allow  us  a  part  of  a  meeting,  he  used  most  of  the  time  for  regular 
business  and  left  us  too  little  time  at  the  end  to  be  effective. 

The  principal  never  evinced  any  hostility  toward  us,  either 
in  faculty  meetings  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  office.    Neither  did  he 
offer  any  firm  supportive  word  or  action.    His  announcements  of  us  to 
staff  went  something  like,  "The  people  from  CASEA  are  visiting  with  us 
today.     I'll  turn  the  rest  of  the  meeting  over  to  them." 

The  interviews  and  brief  questionnaires  we  administered,  if 
taken  at  face  value,  gave  a  picture  of  a  smooth-running  organization  in 
which  everyone  knew  his  job,  procedures  were  clear,  time  was  blocked  out 
for  everyone  within  which  to  perform  his  duties,  and  everyone  knew 
where  to  turn  in  case  of  unforeseen  events. 

The  person  to  whom  most  turned  was  almost  always  the  prin- 
cipal.   As  we  compared  responses  from  persons  in  different  sorts  of  jobs 
and  listened  to  conversations  in  the  coffee  room,  inconsistencies  in  the 
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pictures  staff  members  gave  led  us  to  further  Inquiries  and  a  new  picture 
of  the  situation.     It  became  clear  that  teachers  knew  that  they  had  very 
large  freedom  of  choice  within  their  own  classroom  and  teaching,  but  next 
to  no  freedom  In  any  matter  that  Involved  Interdependence  with  other  staff 
The  norm  was  extremely  strong  that  any  extra-classroom  matter  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  principal  and  his  aides.    The  business  of  the  school  was 
thoroughly  organized,  hour  by  hour,  by  duties  allocated  to  time-slots, 
much  In  the  same  manner  that  specified  operations  are  allocated  to  posi- 
tions on  an  assembly  line.     So  thorough  was  this  allocation  that  It  was 
not  even  possible  for  department  heads  to  get  together  for  a  conference 
(during  working  hours)  without  getting  special  permission  from  the 
principal  to  use  a  particular  period  for  such  a  meeting  Instead  of  using 
It  for  pre-allocated  duties.     In  brief,  the  school  was  a  comfortable, 
predictable,  secure  place  to  work  as  long  as  you  accepted  the  "fences" 
within  which  to  do  your  work  that  the  principal  had  erected.     This  school 
exhibited  a  very  low  li^vel  of  stress,  conflict,  or  dissatisfaction  because 
everyone  understood  that  at  any  time  a  potential  conflict  began  to  surface 
the  principal  would  "fix"  It.    He  would  separate.  In  his  beautifully 
articulated  school  structure,  the  persons,  or  the  duties,  or  the  time 
periods,  so  that  no  arena  reioained  in  which  a  conflict  could  be  fought 
through.    Almost  everyone  accepted  the  norm  that  problems  of  coordinating 
work  with  others  were  beyond  their  power  to  work  out;  the  principal  would 
take  care  of  them. 

Given  this  diagnosis,  we  decided  not  to  try  to  work  with  the 
staff  as  a  whole  or  even  with  a  subsystem  such  as  teachers  in  a  department 
Our  best  bet  at  the  moment,  we  decided,  was  to  see  whether  we  could  open 
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w  even  a  stnall  breach  between  two  or  more  of  the  compartments,  so  to  speak, 

of  this  strongly  organized  school,  and  allow  some  potential  conflict  or 
problem  to  become  visible.  In  other  words,  we  sought  a  method  to  raise 
the  level  of  stress  in  at  least  some  part  of  the  school. 

Why  didn't  we  let  well  enough  alone?    This  question  will  be 
better  answered  in  Chapter  3  on  theory.    Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  we 
saw  evidences  that  resources  of  individuals  were  being  wasted  and  that 
potentiality  for  constructive  change,  for  any  cause,  was  very  low.  Part 
of  our  contract  with  the  district  called  for  trying  to  increase  the 
potentiality  for  creative  restructuring  when  necessary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  population  growth,  political  pressures,  and  innovation  in 
curriculum  and  management,  and  we  felt  this  high  school  had  very  low 
potentiality. 

Fortunately,  we  had  one  small  point  of  "entry"  into  this 
school.     Two  of  the  department  heads  had  attended  earlier  training  sessions 
in  their  capacity  of  representatives  of  the  KEA  and  had  confidence  in  the 
possible  benefits  of  our  work.     They  agreed  to  find  three  other  interested 
department  heads  to  attend  an  exploratory  meeting  with  us.    They  obtained 
permission  from  the  principal  to  rearrange  their  duties  so  that  they 
could  meet  with  us  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  a  Tuesday  at  the  end  of 
November. 

Our  purpose  at  this  first  meeting  was  only  to  provide  an 
occasion    not  available  within  the  ordinary  operation  of  this  school,  for 
communication  to  occur.    As  Runkel  put  it  at  the  meeting,  "My  purpose 
in  asking  you  here  is  only  to  enable  you  to  ask  one  another  whether  you 
might  find  some  profit,  as  department  heads  in  having  time  to  talk 
together." 
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Over  the  next  six  months,  two  of  us  met  with  this  small  group 
and,  at  various  times,  with  other  department  heads  and  the  principal.  The 
group  floundered  at  early  meetings  and  had  difficulty  identifying  areas 
of  common  concern  for  problem  solving.    The  idea  of  a  council  of  depart- 
ment heads  to  promote  communication,  though,  did  seem  to  strike  a  small 
spark.     In  mid-February  we  scheduled  a  meeting  of  all  department  heads  so 
that  the  original  five  could  present  their  concerns  to  others,  but  when 
the  principal  passed  out  the  agenda  we  were  taken  aback  to  find  that  it 
consisted  only  of  routine  business,  with  no  mention  of  the  topics  we 
thought  he  had  agreed  to  handled    At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  however,  the 
principal  agreed  to  set  aside  every  other  Tuesday  for  department  heads  to 
meet  and  asked  us  to  be  present  at  them. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  the  five  did  present  their  concerns 
at  the  next  we  introduced  some  communication  skills,  and  at  a  third, 
conflicts  between  departments  were  brought  into  the  open.    Sex  education 
and  conflict  with  the  community  were  the  focus  of  the  next  meeting,  in 
mid -April,  and  same  action  resulted.    The  department  heads  consensually 
decided  that  they  would  communicate  directly  with  the  central  office  to 
seek  clarification  of  the  district's  support  for  them  in  coping  with  the 
attack  from  right-wing  groups  seeking  to  eliminate  sex  education.  The 
superintendent  agreed  to  attend  the  group's  next  meeting  to  hear  the 
group's  concerns.    By  this  time,  our  crew  felt  that  we  were  seen  as 
helpful  by  the  department  heads,  and  that  they  had  increased  their  skills 
in  intei  ersonal  communication,  could  look  at  more  than  one  way  of  solving 
problems,  and  that  they  could  make  some  decisions. 
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The  superintendent  and  one  assistant  did  attend  the  depart- 
ment heads'  next  meeting,  and  we  thought  that  the  group  generally  showed 
a  good  deal  of  mutual  support,  minimal  defensiveness,  and  good  sharing 
of  concerns  and  feedback.    At  the  final  meeting,  we  raised  the  possibility 
of  additional  consultation  from  the  cadre  —  to  be  rormed  the  following 
month  —  and  there  were  suggestions  as  to  ways  the  group  could  find  time 
for  collaborative  work  in  the  future.     Some  interest  in  both  actions  was 
expressed  but  no  firm  plans  were  made. 

At  the  time,  our  crew  felt  unable  to  make  confident  predic- 
tions about  the  department  heads'  readiness  to  work  further  toward  the 
directions  we  and  they  had  opened  up.    To  our  surprise  in  the  summer  of 
1969  we  received  news  that  the  school *s  class  schedule  had  been  rearranged 
so  that  department  heads  could  meet  on  any  day  of  the  week  they  chose 
during  the  coming  yeari    Some  initial  discussions  between  the  cadre  and 
the  department  heads  were  held  in  the  fall,  but  no  serious  work  came  of 
it.    We  felt  some  success  in  facilitating  collaboration  among  the  depart- 
ment heads,  and  were  gratified  by  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  between 
them  and  the  top  administrators,  but  we  knew  that  our  impact  on  the  staff 
as  a  whole  had  been  minimal.    It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  in  the 
fall  of  1972  the  school  invited  a  small  team  from  the  cadre  of  organiza- 
tional specialists  to  help  with  school-wide  discussions  of  goals  and 
philosophy. 

School  K32 

The  district's  new  high  school  opened  with  a  great  deal  of 
fanfare  in  September  1968.  The  multimillion-dollar  building  had  a  huge 
resource  center  as  its  central  feature,  and  was  designed  to  accomodate 
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team  teaching,  modular  scheduling,  and  individual  instruction.    When  the 
school  opened,  it  had  about  980  students  and  approximately  50  teachers. 

The  staff  of  this  school  had  joined  teachers  from  a  new  high 
school  in  a  neighboring  district  for  a  16-day  workshop  in  August  1968, 
just  before  the  school  opened-    The  first  few  days  of  this  workshop  were 
spent  in  T-g roups  focusing  on  communication  and  team  building,  while  the 
rest  was  spent  in  small-group  sessions  that  focused  on  preparing  for 
teaching  in  the  new  ways  expected  at  the  school-    The  T-groups  were  to 
continue  as  problem-solving  groups  throughout  the  year. 

When  we  interviewed  staff  members  in  October,  we  found  that 
the  summer  experience  had  uncovered  an  ideological  split  between  the 
liberal  humanities  department  and  the  more  conservative  staff  members  in 
other  departments.    We  judged  the  effects  of  the  sensitivity  training, 
overall,  to  be  detrimental.    There  was  little  or  no  communication  between 
departments  or  between  the  T-groups,  and  the  experience  had  left  the 
staff  ill-prepared  to  cope  with  the  massive  uncertainties,  frustrations, 
and  conflicts  engendered  by  the  principal's  determination  to  operate  the 
school  In  a  flexible,  non-rigid  manner.    From  the  interviews  and  from 
informal  contacts  with  various  staff  members,  we  began  to  form  a  picture 
of  fairly  constant  conflict  and  tension  pervading  the  school.    The  results 
of  our  interviews  were  shared  with  the  staff  in  a  short  meeting  in 
mid-November,  and  T-groups  set  priorities  on  the  problems  reported.  Fin- 
ally, in  early  December,  the  principal  proposed  that  we  schedule  five 
short  sessions  for  training  with  parts  of  the  staff,  and  one  event  for  the 
total  staff. 
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One  of  our  crew  acted  as  process  consultant  to  the  cabinet 
(the  prlncJ.pal  and  the  two  assistant  principals)  at  a  regular  meeting  In 
early  January,  while  the  three  administrators  discussed  their  job  des- 
criptions and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  school.    Our  iDOst 
prominent  Impressions  of  the  meeting  were  the  extreme  differences  In 
style  between  the  quiet  principal  and  one  aggressive  assistant* 

Later  that  month  we  assisted  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
the  humanities  department,  and  three  central  office  administrators  to 
work  on  the  conflict  that  had  been  brewing  between  the  department  and  the 
others  since  the  school  opened.    While  the  central  office  coordinators 
felt  they  weren't  getting  sufficient  Information  from  the  humanities 
teachers,  the  teachers  felt  the  district  administration  was  trying  to 
force  them  away  from  their  Innovative  approaches  to  Instruction.  During 
the  meeting,  obstacles  to  agreement  arose  when  the  coordinators  subtly 
used  the  power  of  their  positions  to  threaten  the  teachers  and  when 
several  teachers  baited  and  attacked  coordinators  and  administrators. 
Emotions  ran  high,  the  imaging  exercise  we  had  planned  turned  into  a 
free-flowing  discussion,  and  no  concrete  actions  plans  were  made. 

We  scheduled  an  event  for  the  entire  staff  for  mid-February, 
and  made  some  designs  for  the  day,  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  on  our 
arrival  that  the  principal  had  presented  the  faculty  with  his  own  complete 
schedule  for  the  sesslonJ     It  was  to  be  an  evaluation  and  planning  session 
led  by  the  principal,  but  we  thought  the  session  turned  to  worthless 
griplngs  with  criticisms  and  hostility  being  aired  in  unhelpful  ways. 
Our  only  significant  participation  was  leading  the  short  debriefing  at 
the  end  of  the  session.    We  scheduled  a  meeting  for  the  following  week 
to  evaluate  the  afternoon* . 
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Unmitigated  disaster  I    Langmeyer,  the  CASEA  trainer,  described 

his  experience  as  "Daniel  in  the  Lion*s  Den"  and  added: 

I  knew  that  the  session  might  be  a  touchy  one  because  the 
[previous  event]  was  such  a  bore  and,  worse,  was  somewhat 
insulting  to  the  staff.    What  happened,  though,  was  well 
beyond  my  imagination.     I  had  no  idea  how  frustrated  the 
staff  had  become  with  themselves  and  how  easily  this  frus- 
tration could  get  displaced  to  CASEA  and  more  directly  to 
me.    It  was  indeed  the  low  point  of  our  work  in  [K32] 
during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

Departmental  groups  met  to  debrief  the  previous  session,  and  then  depart- 
ment heads  were  to  meet  in  a  fishbowl  (department  heads  in  a  small  circle 
with  listeners  surrounding  them)  to  design  a  more  productive  evaluation 
procedure  for  the  following  year.    As  soon  as  this  group  convened,  frus- 
trations boiled  over  and  our  man  became  the  focus  of  a  concerted  attack. 
The  resentment  at  the  previous  session's  activities  were  displaced  to 
him  (although  we  had  had  no  hand  in  designing  that  session),  and  his 
competence,  sensitivity,  and  intentions  were  aggressively  challenged.  On 
the  horns  of  a  dilenma,  we  were  accused  both  of  being  too  task-oriented 
(in  contrast  to  the  faculty's  experience  in  the  sensitivity  training)  and 
not  presenting  a  clear,  definitive  plan  for  fixing  up  the  schooll 

Considerably  shaken  by  the  experience,  our  crew  decided  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  work  with  the  cabinet  (administrators  and 
department  heads).    In  March,  we  agreed  to  focus  the  remaining  training 
on  comnunication,  leadership,  and  problem  solving.    We  held  a  short  session 
in  Mid-April  for  the  cabinet  to  teacn  communication  and  problem-solving 
skills  while  working  on  the  role  of  the  cabinet.    Two  additional  sessions 
focused  on  the  same  skill«  and  topic.    As  we  left,  plans  for  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  cabinet  were  under  way.    We  later  heard  that  the  cabinet 
was  working  fairly  well  together  and  that  the  feeling  of  pervasive  crisis 
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in  the  school  had  subsided,  and  that  additional  training  —  either  from 
the  cadre  or  from  the  staff  that  had  provided  sensitivity  training  —  was 
being  contemplated.    We  concluded  that  our  main  effect  on  the  staff  was 
a  strengthening  of  the  cabinet. 

In  1970,  after  we  had  ceased  intervention  in  the  district, 
we  learned  that  the  ideological  conflict  in  the  school  had  led,  at  last, 
to  intervention  by  the  district's  central  office.    The  principal  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  one  of  the  assistant  principals,  a  man  with  a 
strong  authoritarian  bent.    The  school  staff  understood  that  is  would 
henceforth  operate  in  a  much  more  traditional  way.    Our  intervention 
certainly  did  not  succeed  in  enabling  the  school  to  cope,  in  a  progressive 
problem-solving  way  with  their  basic  conflict. 

In  Summary 

In  general,  few  of  the  systemic  changes  we  had  planned  to 
bring  about  in  schools  resulted  from  our  training.    We  had  planned  to 
improve  clarity  and  stability  of  decision  making,  to  upgrade  the  manage- 
ment of  conflict  within  the  cabinet;  and  to  establish  freer  channels  of 
communication  among  all  parts  of  the  district.    None  of  these  objectives 
was  uniformly  established.    We  benefited    immeasurably,  however,  because 
we  improved  our  knowledge,  theory,  technologies,  and  skills.     Perhaps  the 
most  useful  function  Served  by  the  training  was  successful  demonstration 
of  the  strategy  of  laboratory  training  for  organizational  development, 
so  that  many  staff  members  experienced  the  training  and  its  potential 
benefits.    We  are  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  our  demonstration  because 
several  of  the  schools  we  trained  later  asked  for  additional  training  from 
the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  that  we  established  in  the  summer 
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of  1969 •    Further  proof  of  our  success  is  that  many  of  the  members  of 
the  cadre  carue  from  schools  to  which  we  had  given  training  —  even 
from  schools  in  which  we  had  "failed." 

At  this  point,  the  reader  may  wonder,  given  this  somewhat 
discouraging  record  of  training,  why  we  are  undertaking  to  write  a 
book  about  our  exploits  and  their  outcomes*    There  are  several  reasons • 
First,  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come.     The  estab- 
lishment of  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  was  an  important 
experiment  in  itself,  and  a  very  successful  one  in  many  ways.  We 
shall  tell  its  story  below.     Second,  our  questionnaire  data  tell  us 
that  the  training  we  and  the  cadre  gave  to  schools  did  have  some 
measurable  effects;  we  shall  present  the  data  in  several  later  chapters. 
Third,  the  lessons  we  learned  in  this  project  led  to  better  designs 
in  later  projects.     Especially,  in  a  project  that  got  under  way  in 
1970,  we  incorporated  revised  sequences  and  amounts  of  training  that 
produced  much  stronger  effects  than  our  efforts  in  Kent.    The  1970 
project  was  undertaken  to  test  whether  CD  methods  could  help  elementary 
schools  convert  to  multiunit  structure  (team  teaching  and  supportive 
structures);  its  conduct  and  outcomes  are  reported  by  Schmuck,  Murray, 
Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975).     Taken  together,  this  report  and 
the  one  on  the  1970  project  offer  a  wealth  of  evidence  on  methods  of 
facilitating  organizational  change  in  schools. 

In  late  spring  of  1969,  our  role  in  the  life  of  the  dis- 
trict shifted  from  one  in  which  we  provided  training  directly  to  impor- 
tant subsystems  to  one  in  which  we  began  building  a  new  subsystem 
(the  cadre)  that  would  continue  the  work  of  self  renewal. 
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The  most  txcltlng  and  satisfying  part  of  the  project  still 
lay  ahead  of  us  as,  In  the  spring  of  1969,  we  prepared  to  launch  the  cadre 
of  organizational  specialists  that  would  continue  to  give  consultation  and 
training  for  organizational  growth  long  after  we  left. 

Launching  the  Cadre 
(January  1969  to  March  1970) 
Our  early  plans  for  the  Kent  project  Included  the  hope  of 
leaving  behind  a  corps  of  skilled  persons  who  could  carry  out  the  functions 
we  thought  necessary  to  a  self -renewing  capacity.    Our  early  plans  were 
to  train  various  groups  In  skills  such  as  problem  solving,  assessing 
progress  toward  goals,  and  other  skills  paralleling  our  original  seven 
goals.    Our  Intention  was  to  provide  the  district  with  several  groups, 
each  a  carrier  of  a  capacity  for  one  of  the  functions  needed  for 
self-renewal. 

By  jnld-fall  1968  we  had  revised  our  plans  to  focus  on  tralnng 
a  single  group  of  20  to  25  district  employees  as  facilitators  of  group 
processes.    This  fit  well  with  the  district  administrators*  original 
conception  of  the  project  as  one  to  Improve  communication.*    It  also 

*    Indeed,  the  cadre  decided  to  call  themselves  the  Comminlcatlon  Consul- 
tants (CCs).    Here,  however,  we  shall  continue  to  label  them  the  cadre 
of  organizational  specialists  (cadre  for  short)  to  conform  to  our 
other  writings  on  the  subject. 

suited  better  what  we  thought  we  could  accomplish  at  the  time.  We  secured 
the  administration's  support  for  the  plan,  and  tried  to  distribute  infor- 
mation and  application  forms  throughout  the  district.    Once  again,  our 
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Intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  district's  clogged  communication 
channels,  and  the  forms  were  only  minimally  circulated.    Another  round 
of  applications  was  sent  out.    Although  we  were  disappointed  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  applicants  —  meaning  that  we  could  not  select 
specialists  as  judiciously  as  we  had  hoped  —  a  final  selection  of  23 
persons  was  made.    The  first  specialists  Included  five  central  office 
personnel  and  eighteen  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  from 
eight  of  the  district's  22  schools.    We  had  the  administration's  support 
and  coxnnitment  to  provide  the  cadre  with  funds  for  a  half-time  coordinator, 
released  time  for  cadre  activities,  and  a  small  budget  for  supplies. 

We  met  with  the  applicants  in  late  May  to  describe  the  project 
goals  and  the  cadre's  role.    A  good  deal  of  confusion  and  anxiety  were 
evident  during  the  evening,  but  we  thought  it  had  been  a  useful  first 
step  in  acquainting  them  with  us  and  each  other.    Each  specialist  was 
given  a  book  of  "homework"  readings. 

The  first  and  major  training  event  for  the  specialists  was 
a  two-week  laboratory  in  June,  1969,    The  first  week  was  devoted  to 
exposing  them  to  a  variety  of  exercises  and  building  the  cadre  as  a 
cohesive  group.    Individual  specialists  were  given  exper lance  as 
co-trainers  in  exercises  in  communication  skills,  decision  making,  obser- 
vation of  group  processes,  and  the  like  during  the  first  part  of  the 
first  week.    Temporary  teams  of  specialists  designed  exercises  to  focus 
on  particular  consultative  skills  and  conducted  them  for  their  colleagues 
during  the  second  half.    During  the  second  week,  intervention  teams  formed 
and  members  of  each  team  shared  resources  and  expectations,  while  the 
cadre  as  a  whole  generated  a  list  of  potential  clients  for  the  first 
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training  events.    Teams  then  selected  a  client,  made  entry,  gathered 
diagnostic  data,  and  returned  to  the  training  site  to  review  their  data 
and  make  plans  for  their  first  events.    For  details  of  this  initial 
training,  see  Chapter  4. 

During  the  next  several  months  the  intervention  teams  carried 
out  a  variety  of  training  events  with  mixed  results. 

The  most  successful  team  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  dis- 
trict's second  open-concept  school  (KL2)  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  star  of  the  project.    Like  school  Kll,  the  staff  was  in  temporary 
quarters  for  the  1968-69  year.    In  fall  1969,  the  staff  moved  into  its 
own  building,  a  structure  well-designed  for  collaborative  teaching.  The 
principal  ~  himself  a  cadre  member  —  comnunicated  his  enthusiasm  for 
OD  training  to  his  staff.    The  specialists  and  the  staff  had  clear  mutual 
expectations  about  the  goals  of  the  training >  and  the  training  was 
well-designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  newly-formed  staff.    The  cadre  team 
conducted  a  two-day  training  laboratory  for  the  staff  before  school 
opened  in  August,  1969  to  focus  on  communication  skills,  group  processes, 
and  organizational  problem  solving.    Three  half-day  sessions  of  follow-up 
training  were  held  during  the  fall. 

A  second  team  created  a  very  successful  two-course  sequence 
in  communication  skills  and  group  processes  that  has  been  repeated  annu- 
ally as  an  inservice  course  for  individuals.    This  team  originally  planned 
to  work  on  relationships  between  secondary  principals  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  for  secondary  education;  when  the  assistant  superintendent 
resigned  and  was  not  replaced,  the  team  was  able  to  switch  its  focus 
smoothly.    The  courses  have  become  the  primary  route  to  cadre  membership; 
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a  third  course  dealing  with  consultation  skills,  was  later  added  to  the 
sequence,  and  about  half  the  cadre's  present  members  became  specialists 
via  these  courses* 

A  third  team  had  a  relatively  unsuccessful  experience  with 
the  staff  of  a  Jxinlor  high  school.    The  Intervention  was  Initiated  by 
the  team  when  a  cadre  member  reported  that  the  faculty  of  the  school 
were  polarized  by  the  Issue  of  student  conduct.    The  team  gathered 
Information  and  conducted  three  training  sessions  before  the  specialists 
were  rather  forcefully  told  to  leave.    From  our  records.  It  seems  that 
the  cadre  team,  the  principal,  and  the  staff  were  unclear  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  goals  of  the  Intervention,  and  how  to  proceed  with 
the  training.    The  student  conduct  problem  turned  out  to  be  a  non-problem, 
but  the  team  learned  of  this  too  late.    The  team  planned  Its  efforts  to 
culminate  with  problem  solving  on  the  discipline  issue,  but  when  this 
topic  was  Introduced,  the  staff  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  specialists 
still  thought  it  a  problem J 

Other  interventions  initiated  during  the  June  training  seemed 
to  sputter  along  for  a  while  and  then  fizzle  out.    One  team  hoped  to 
work  with  the  cadre's  Comnunity  Advisory  Group  in  hopes  of  finding  ways 
to  improve  communication  between  the  district  and  the  community.  Another 
team  opened  discussions  with  department  heads  in  the  older  high  school, 
while  a  third  team  took  as  its  target  improving  relations  between  princi- 
pals and  Student  Personnel  Services  staff.    All  three  teams  made  some 
progress,  and  a  Community  Advisory  Group  team  did  hold  two  short  training 
sessions  with  the  group,  but  by  early  1970  no  traces  of  these  teams'  work 
were  to  be  found.  ►j^g 
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Our  prominence  faded  over  the  jnonths  as  we  gave  over  initia- 
tive to  the  specialists  and  prepared  to  withdraw  from  active  participation 
in  the  district's  affairs.    Each  of  the  intervention  teams  was  assisted 
by  one  of  two  members  of  our  crew  who  took  consultative  and  supportive 
positions  within  the  teams,  and  leadership  gradually  passed  to  the 
specialists  themselves. 

In  the  interventions  that  were  staffed  jointly  by  the  cadre 
and  CASEA,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  contribution  to  success 
or  failure  was  made  by  the  cadre  and  how  much  by  CASEA.    We  are  sure,  in 
many  instances,  that  we  were  helpful,  and  even  at  times  pulled  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.    On  the  other  hand,  we  made  mistakes  too.    In  the 
case  of  the  Junior  high  school  mentioned  earlier,  two  of  our  crew  shared 
in  making  the  erroneous  diagnosis  and  shared,  too,  in  carrying  on  a 
design  for  intervention  that  must  have  had  some  of  the  feeling  of  the 
proverbial  bull  in  the  china  shop.    One  thing  is  clear  from  data  that  will 
be  presented  in  later  chapters:    the  interventions  in  which  the  cadre 
shared,  or  which  they  conducted  themselves,  generally  had  more  favorable 
results  than  the  interventions  we  conducted  alone.    This  fact  gratifies 
us;  teachers  who  are  outshone  by  their  students  can  indeed  be  proud  of 
their  teaching. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  initial  June  training  event  we  had 
set  up  a  coord inator-and-steering  committee  structure  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  decision  making  and  governance  of  the  cadre,  and  over  the 
next  seven  months  the  speicalists  came  to  exert  strong  and  expert  control 
over  their  own  directions.    We  were  invited  to  participate  in  two  further 
short  training  events  the  specialists  designed  to  build  their  own  skills 
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and  to  Increase  their  group cohesion. 

While  the  cadre's  Intervention  teams  provided  a  variety  of 
services  to  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  coordinator  and  steering 
committee  developed  policies,  procedures,  and  resources  to  maintain  the 
new  group.    By  November  1969  the  specialists  had  adopted  job  descriptions 
for  the  coordinator,  the  steering  committee,  and  specialists;  they  had 
devised  procedures  for  Joining  the  cadre  and  withdrawing  from  It;  and  they 
had  established  criteria  for  cadre  membership.    Finally,  a  norm  of  respect 
for  diversity  among  the  specialists  was  established  early,  so  that  each 
could  participate  In  cadre  activities  as  his  or  her  talents.  Interests, 
and  available  time  allowed. 

A  key  role  in  helping  the  specialists  function  effectively 
was  performed  by  the  coordinator.    He  handled  budget  arrangements;  stored 
training  materials,  records  of  the  project,  and  a  small  library  in  his 
office;  he  served  as  convener  of  the  steering  conwittee;  and  he  worked 
with  local  colleges  to  arrange  credit  for  training  courses. 

The  coordinator  was  the  major  link  between  the  cadre  and  other 
parts  of  the  district.    Because  the  specialists  came  from  all  parts  and 
levels  of  the  district,  and  because  they  served  the  entire  system,  the 
coordinator  reported  directly  to  the  superintendent.    He  discussed  some 
interventions  with  the  superintendent  before  they  were  launched.  Requests 
for  training  went  direcMy  to  the  coordinator,  who  relayed  the  requests, 
worked  with  the  potential  clients  to  make  up  a  team  of  trainers,  and  made 
sure  that  training  assignments  were  equitably  rotated  among  all  specialists. 

The  cadre  was  launched  with  the  public  support  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  urged  officers  of  the  KEA  and  administrators  to  assign  the 
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cadre  a  high  priority  for  that  year  (1969-70).    Newspaper  articles  and  an 
announcement  in  the  district's  newsletter  signalled  the  administration's 
support,  and  the  district  provided  a  budget  of  $8,000  for  supplies  and 
for  released  time  for  specialists. 

As  the  time  for  our  withdrawal  from  the  district  neared,  we 
felt  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  individual  specialists  and  in  the 
cadre's  abilities  as  a  team  to  maintain  itself  and  provide  training  for 
organizational  self-renewal  to  the  district.    Of  course,  like  most  new 
things  in  schools,  the  cadre  had  begun  with  the  buoyant  enthusiasm  that 
usually  marks  a  new  attempt  to  change  schools.    Our  confidence  was  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  several  of  the  persons  we  trained  had  become 
inactive  shortly  after  the  school  year  started.    We  were  worried,  too,  by 
the  heavy  workloads  being  assumed  by  the  active  specialists,  and  by  the 
difficulties  that  we  knew  any  new  subsystem  has  in  maintaining  itself 
over  time.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  17  of  the  23  original  specialists 
still  gave  the  project  high  priority,  but  they  did  this  only  at  the  cost 
of  spending  considerably  more  time  than  they  had  anticipated. 

The  worst  crisis,  though,  had  been  gathering  since  December 
1969.     It  threatened  not  only  the  specialists,  but  the  entire  district. 
A  virtual  paralysis  settled  over  the  district  as  its  members  struggled 
with  the  hard  realities  of  a  budget  deficit  that  totalled  nearly  two 
million  dollars. 

Interlude  3^:  Crisis 

The  booming  Seattle-area  economy  began  to  sputter  in  mld-1968. 
By  mid-1970  it  had  nearly  come  to  a  halt,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  con- 
nected with  local  and  national  conditions.    Since  World  War  II  the 
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Seattle-area  economy  has  rested  on  a  single  foundation  ~  the  Boeing 
airplane  manufacturing  company  ~  and  Seattle  had  been  called  the  world's 
largest  company  town.    At  Its  peak,  the  company  employed  about  100,000 
persons  in  the  area,  and  local  economists  estimated  that  each  Boeing  job 
created  and  supported  one  other  job  in  the  area.     Economic  graphs  of 
growth  in  the  region  show  a  spectacular  rise  between  1964  and  1967  as 
Boeing  met  with  success  after  success  in  landing  contracts  for  commercial 
and  military  airplanes  and  for  aerospace  hardware. 

But  1968  was  a  terrible  year  for  the  aerospace  industry.  The 
national  space  agency  cut  back  its  orders.    The  747  airliner  did  not  sell 
as  well  as  expected.    Boeing's  lines  of  credit  were  overextended,  and  so 
the  economic  collapse  began.    Economists  who  at  first  warned  of  a  mild 
recession  began  talking  of  an  outright  depression.    From  more  than 
100,000  employees  (including  7,000  in  Kent  alone),  Boeing's  rolls  dropped 
to  fewer  than  30,000.    The  Seattle-area  economy  simply  stopped  dead; 
unemployment  rose  to  as  high  as  15  percent.    Assessed  valuations  and  tax 
revenues  to  local  school  districts  fell  off  drastically.    At  the  worst 
of  the  regional  depression,  Seattle's  "sister  city"  in  Japan  sent  a 
massive  load  of  food  for  distribution  to  the  unemployed,  and  a  billboard 
appeared  at  the  south  end  of  the  city:    "Will  the  last  person  to  leave 
Seattle  please  turn  out  the  lights?" 

The  depression  could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  Kent. 
In  November  1969,  an  auditor  in  the  state  education  department  informed 
the  district  that  he  had  discovered  a  shortage  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
in  the  district's  operating  budget.     The  error  was  traced  to  the  district's 
business  officer  and  to  slippages  in  accounting  procedures  among  the  many 
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county  and  state  agencies  involved  in  monitoring  the  school  district's 
budget.    The  business  manager  stated  that  he  had  evidently  copied  a 
wrong  figure  from  one  report  to  anotherl    The  district  administration, 
under  orders  from  the  state  education  office,  Immediately  mandated  cuts 
totalling  a  half-million  dollars  in  the  district's  budget.    The  business 
managei  was  "assigned  to  special  projects"  and  a  high  school  principal 
temporarily  took  over  the  business  office. 

As  a  later  audit  revealed  the  deficit  to  be  closer  to 
$1.85  million  —  out  of  an  operating  budget  of  approximately  $12  million 
the  intensified  crisis  shook  the  district.    Programs  were  cut,  spending 
was  curtailed,  jobs  were  eliminated,  salaries  were  cut,  and  in-service 
training  was  sharply  reduced.    The  administration  planned  to  cut  the 
certificated  staff  by  nearly  100  positions,  even  though  an  increase  in 
enrollment  was  anticipated. 

Tempers  flared  and  disputes  engulfed  the  district.    A  group 
of  citizens  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  sue  individual  school  board 
members,  and  later  began  a  movement  for  a  recall  election.  School 
psychologists  and  counselors  brought  suit  against  the  district  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  their  salaries.    Top  administrators  in  soma 
cases  left  the  district  rather  than  return  to  classroom  jobs.  Voters 
decisively  voted  down  a  special  tax  to  cover  the  deficit;  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  nearly  three  to  one. 

The  spring  was  a  tense  one  for  us  as  negotiations  between  the 
education  association  (KEA)  and  the  administration  threatened  to  eliminat 
all  support  for  the  cadre.    However,  because  the  specialists  were  seen 
by  many  as  valuable  to  the  district,  soma  support  was  assured.  The 
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superintendent  later  told  us,  in  writing,  that  training  by  us  and  the 
cadre  had  been  major  assets  in  helping  the  district  come  through  the 
budget  crisis. 

To  our  dellijht,  the  cadre  weathered  the  crisis;  not  only  has 
it  survived  to  this  day  as  a  distinct  subsystem,  but  it  has  contiiued  to 
provide  valuable  service  to  the  district.    It  has  given  training  and 
consultation  to  a  large  proportion  of  important  groups  in  the  district, 
it  has  renewed  its  leadership  and  membership  successfully,  and  the 
specialists  began  using  intervention  techniques  that  we  did  not  teach 
themJ    We  shall  say  nore  about  the  cadre's  fortunes  in  the  section  on 
"Maintenance  and  Self-Renewal"  below  and  we  shall  give  more  detail  on 
its  various  activities  in  Chaptercll/  The  next  section  gives  an  overview 
of  the  activities  of  the  cadre. 


Activities  of  the  Cadre 
(March  1970  to  June  1974) 
From  the  time  of  our  withdrawal  from  Kent  in  early  1970  until 
the  close  of  the  1973-74  school  year,  the  specialists'  influence  has  been 
felt  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Kent  district  and  in  many  places  outside 
the  district.    Despite  forces  in  the  cadre  and  in  the  district  of  the 
sort  that  often  spell  the  demise  of  an  innovative  effort,  the  cadre  has 
maintained  and  renewed  itself.    In  this  section,  we  describe  the  high- 
lights of  the  cadre's  later  history;  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
specialists'  activities  are  provided  in/A^«j4ix    '     .    We  shall  mention  i 
work  with  school  staffs,  administrative  and  other  groups  in  the  district, 
groups  that  link  the  district  with  its  community,  and  groups  outside  the 
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district »  as  well  as  the  specialists'  efforts  to  maintain  and  renew  their 
own  group. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  specialists  have  passed  through 
periods  of  both  extensive  activity  and  virtual  stagnation.    The  period 
from  Its  creatlop  ttrough  the  fall  of  1970  was  the  cadre's  busiest  time 
In  terns  of  sheer  activity.    The  low  point  was  undoubtedly  the  fall  of 
1971,  when  the  cadre  was  nearly  Inactive  and  the  entire  district  coped 
with  adjusting  to  a  new  superintendent.    At  other  times  the  cadre  has 
been  moderately  to  very  busy  with  training  for  school  staffs,  adminis- 
trative departments,  and  other  groups,  as  well  as  with  the  coxm&unicatlons 
courses  and  efforts  to  improve  itr  own  procedures  and  functioning. 

Work  with  Schools 

The  cadre  has  given  OD  training  or  consultation  to  ten  of  the 
district's  15  elementary  schools,  one  junior  high,  and  one  senior  high 
school.    Cadre  training  helped  launch  three  new  schools,  while  other 
interventions  helped  established  staffs  refurbish  interpersonal  and 
problem-solving  processes,  meet  organizational  crises,  and  examine 
survey-data  feedback. 

By  spring  1970,  the  specialists  (with  our  heartfelt  agreement) 
had  made  the  wise  decision  to  Intervene  only  by  invitation;  they  would  no 
longer  designate  a  target  and  attempt  to  convince  the  group  that  it  needed 
OD.    The  coordinator  did,  however,  actively  circulate  information  about 
the  cadre's  services  through  formal  and  informal  channels.    Several  prin- 
cipals asked  about  possible  workshops  with  the  cadre  in  the  sunszaer  of  1970. 

Even  as  these  events  were  taking  shape,  an  organizational 
crisis  demanded  trnmediate  attention.    One  principal  discovered  in  May  1970 
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that  more  than  a  dozen  teachers  planned  to  resign  or  transfer  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  leadership.    One  specialist  Interviewed 
several  teachers,  met  three  times  with  the  principal  and  a  group  of 
teachers  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  communication,  and  reported  to  the 
principal  feedback  she  thought  he  needed  to  hear.    The  situation  was 
greatly  improved.    All  but  two  teachers  withdrew  their  resignations,  and 
the  staff  requested  more  formal  training  in  August  of  1970. 

Seven  elementary  schools  were  trained  in  August  1970  in 
events  that  ranged  from  a  day  to  a  full  week  in  length.    All  the  training 
designs  Included  exercises  in  communication  skills  and  organizational 
problem  solving,  while  other  elements  of  the  deiigns  reflected  the 
particular  goals  of  each  school.     Training  teams  for  each  school  had 
been  selected  by  the  clients,  and  intervention  goals  were  jointly  set 
b-'  a  group  of  the  faculty  and  the  cadre  team.    Below,  we  shall  sketch  very 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  cadre  in  schools.    More  detail  will 
be  given  in  Chapter  12. 

In  two  open-concept  schools  about  to  open  for  the  first  time 
(K14  and  K15) ,  exercises  oft  en  focused  on  expectations  about  goals,  norms, 
and  roles  in  the  new  collaborative  teaching  arrangements.    At  the  other 
schools  —  in  their  first  to  third  years  of  operation  —  the  training 
focused  on  refurbishing  communication  and  problem-solving  skills,  on 
refurbishing  trust  and  group  processes,  and  on  specific  organizational 
problems. 

With  the  exception  of  the  crisis-torn  school  ( K02 ) ,  all  the 
staffs  had  received  some  previous  training  from  CASEA  or  the  cadre.  In 
one  school  (Kll)  in  particular,  the  specialists  were  much  more  successful 
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than  we  had  been  In  maintaining  a  smooth  relationship  with  the  staff. 
Staff  members  who  were  Interviewed  some  time  after  the  cadre's  event 
told  us  that  CASEA's  training  felt  like  an  unwanted  imposition,  whereas 
the  cadre's  help  was  actively  wanted  and  goals  for  the  event  were 
jointly  established. 

Specialists  were  asked  to  return  to  three  of  the  schools 
later  that  fall,  and  members  of  the  Intervention  teams  observed  faculty 
meetings  and  reported  on  the  state  of  group  processes,  or  gave  addi- 
tional training  In  problem  solving. 

We  have  records  of  four  cadre  Interventions  In  elementary 
schools  since  1970.    A  team  of  specialists  conducted  a  two-day  training 
laboratory  for  the  successful  open  concept  school  (K12)  to  refurbish 
group  processes  In  January  of  1972.    This  outstanding  school  has  received 
more  hours  of  training  on  more  occasions  than  any  other  school  In  the 
district,  and  It  consistently  appears  at  or  near  the  top  on  almost  all 
our  outcome  measures  (see  chapters  6,  8,  10,  and  1]) .     In  a  recent  Inter- 
view, staff  members  gave  a  number  of  reasors  for  their  success,  but  they 
cited  the  training  as  the  foremost.    The  specialists  were  again  called 
In  to  assist  In  a  crisis  caused  by  a  change  In  principals  In  school  K07 
In  late  August  of  1972.    The  cadre  has  recently  expanded  Its  repertoire 
of  Intervention  strategies  for  schools,  and  during  the  1973-74  year 
specialists  conducted  two  survey-data  feedback  Interventions  for  two 
previously-untrained  elementary  schools  (KOl  and  K04) .    Remarkably,  In 
these  schools  the  specialists  have  gone  beyond  the  Intervention  strat- 
egies and  techniques  they  learned  from  us,  learning  new  things  from  the 
literature  and  other  practitioners,  and  applying  them  appropriately  I 

The  cadre's  work  with  secondary  schools  has  been  much  less 
extensive.    In  May  1970,  two  members  of  the  junior  high  school  we  had 
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trained  (K23)  asked  a  specialist  to  help  them  improve  faculty  meetings, 
and  they  designed  a  short  intervention  which  the  specialist  then  led. 
They  later  reported  that  the  event  had  been  successful,  that  communication 
skills  were  evidenced  in  faculty  meetings,  and  that  a  group  of  teachers 
had  recently  developed  a  plan  of  action  for  some  school  problem  and 
had  carried  an  initiative  to  the  administration  to  carry  it  out!  Knowing 
tha  difficulties  of  doing  something  like  that  in  the  school  as  we  do,  we 
regard  the  act  as  some  evidence  that  the  training  helped  the  staff  tap 
its  own  personal  pool  of  fresh  ideas  and  resources,  to  treat  dissatis- 
factions in  a  problem-solving  maimer,  and  to  turn  hopes  into  concrete 
actions,    A  small  team  of  specialists  worked  with  the  administrators  of 
the  older  high  school  (K31)  in  the  fall  of  1972  to  help  establish  the 
school's  goals,  philosophy,  and  objectives. 

Work  with  Administrative  Groups 

Many  administrative  groups  ~  including  established  depart- 
ments and  temporary  meetings  of  administrators  from  different  departments  - 
have  called  on  the  cadre's  help;  specialists  have  also  given  consultation 
to  the  leadership  of  the  KEA  and  to  groups  of  teachers  engaged  in  special 
tasks  for  the  district. 

As  the  budget  crisis  broke  over  the  district  in  early  1970, 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff  (the  cabinet)  agreed  that  communication 
at  their  meetings  was  poor.    Participants  were  unsure  of  their  roles, 
and  norma  did  not  permit  healthy  debate  and  disagreement.    Few  decisions 
were  made  publicly,  and  the  cabinet  was  the  object  of  confusion  and 
mistrust  throughout  the  district.     The  superintendent  decided  to  open 
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the  meetings  to  broader  participation,  and  several  job  groups  were  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  to  them;  the  superintendent  instructed 
principals  that  any  teacher  who  wished  to  attend  a  meeting  should  b 
released  to  do  so.    The  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  was  asked 
to  send  two  observers  to  each  meeting.    The  observers  gave  the  cabinet 
feedback  over  the  course  of  several  meetings ,  and  as  a  result  some 
Important  changes  in  group  processes  were  made.    The  superintendent 
periodically  stepped  out  of  the  role  of  presenter  and  convener  to  par- 
ticipate more  freely  in  the  discussion,  while  other  cabinet  members 
assumed  leadership  roles  as  appropriate.    Agreements  to  help  the  meetings 
run  more  smoothly  were  made  consensually .    Time  was  allowed  at  the  end 
of  each  meeting  to  debrief  group  processes  and  hear  the  specialists  report 
their  observations.    As  a  result,  there  was  much  less  criticism  of  the 
meetings  by  cabinet  members,  and  the  mistrust  of  the  cabinet  noticeably 
lessened  throughout  the  district. 

The  superintendent  requested  a  week^s  training  for  himself 
and  his  staff.    That  training,  in  July  1970,  focused  on  skills  of 
communication  and  decision  making,  team  building,  and  systematic  problem 
solving.    The  superintendent  continued  to  call  on  the  cadre  for  observa- 
tion and  debriefing  of  school  board  meetings  with  the  cabinet,  and  of  a 
budget  hearing  for  the  entire  staff  of  the  district.    In  December  of  1970, 
the  specialists  and  the  cabinet  net  to  discuss  ways  the  cadre  could  help 
bolster  the  district's  sagging  morale;  in  this  case  we  do  not  know  what 
specific  actions  resulted. 

Over  the  years,  in  addition,  specialists  have  acted  as  process 
consultants  or  trainers  for:  members  of  the  Curriculum  Development  division 
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in  June  1970,  the  annual  summer  planning  retreat  for  the  district's  top 
administrators  In  1972  and  1973,  a  task  force  of  teachers  who  were  revising 
the  social  studies  curriculum  In  the  1972-73  year,  and  workshops  related 
to  the  district's  annual  budget  elections. 

The  specialists  overcame  the  mistrust  of  the  KEA  toward  them 
early  In  1971  when  they  conducted  an  Intervention  for  the  group's  leader- 
ship.   While  the  association  had  supported  the  CASEA  project  and  partic- 
ipated In  training  laboratories,  many  members  viewed  the  cadre  as  an 
extension  of  the  administration.    Two  specialists  began  observing  meetings 
of  the  fifty-member  representative  council  and  debriefing  them  with  the 
association's  leaders.    Cadre  members  then  conducted  helpful  and  con- 
frontatlve  problem-solving  sessions  that  helped  the  building  represen- 
tatives and  association  leadership  lessen  their  mistrust  of  each  other, 
and  the  specialists  continued  to  work  with  the  association  for  several 
months . 

District-Wide  Conmunications 

Lack  of  district  support  caused  the  cadre  to  cancel  a  major 
school  comaunity  workshop,  and  the  group  slipped  into  inactivity  when  they 
discovered  the  new  superintendent  to  be  rather  cool  (although  courteous) 
toward  them  in  the  fall  of  1971.    The  superintendent  we  had  known  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  year  for  reasons  of  personal  health  and  the 
budget  crisis,  but  stayed  on  for  a  year  as  a  deputy  superintendent  while 
the  new  man  took  over.    The  specialists  felt  that  the  new  executive  was 
waiting  for  them  to  prove  th«ir  worth  before  he  would  support  them.  The 
test  came  in  December  1971  when  —  on  short  notice  —  he  asked  them  to 
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design  and  conduct  the  first  of  the  "Superintendent's  Communication 
Seminars"  —  meetings  open  to  all  district  employees  and  designed  to 
smooth  the  flow  of  Information  between  top  administrators  and  building 
personnel.    The  specialists  quickly  marshalled  their  resources,  success- 
fully carried  off  the  event,  and  received  a  warm  "thank  you"  from  the 
superintendent  In  the  next  morning's  district  bulletin. 

On  even  shorter  notice  (In  fact,  overnight  I)  the  superinten- 
dent asked  the  cadre  to  conduct  a  meeting  for  school  employees  and  com- 
munity members  the  following  evening  to  share  Information  on  goals  and 
the  Impending  budget  election.    A  crew  met  over  a  6:30  a.m.  breakfast  to 
design  the  event,  and  smoothly  carried  It  off  that  night,  In  a  remarkable 
display  of  ability  to  marshall  resources,  make  plans,  and  turn  them  into 
action! 

The  seminars,  attended  by  40  to  100  employees,  continued  more 
or  less  monthly  throughout  the  rest  of  that  school  year  and  the  next. 
Topics  of  the  seminars  Included  school-community  communication  and 
one-to-one  communication  with  colleagues  and  students;  the  issue  of  trust 
within  the  district,  too,  recurs  often  in  reports  of  the  seminars. 

Early  in  1974  the  superintendent  asked  the  specialists  to 
survey  district  employees  on  the  use  of  various  existing  communication 
channels  and  possible  alternatives.    The  results  were  shared  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  job  groups. 

In-Service  Training  for  Individuals 

One  of  the  moat  successful  of  the  specialists'  efforts  on  a 
continuing  basis  has  been  the  three-course  sequence  of  in-service  courses 
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in  communications  and  group  process  skills.    Begun  by  one  of  the  teams 
established  during  the  initial  training  of  the  cadre  in  June  of  1969, 
the  courses  have  been  offered  nearly  every  year  since  then.    They  serve 
to  generate  interest  in  the  cadre's  activities,  they  give  individuals 
useful  skills  for  working  with  colleagues  and  students,  and  they  have 
become  the  main  route  to  cadre  membership  for  interested  district  employees. 

The  three  courses  tjrpically  form  a  sequence  leading  from 
basic  communication  skills  to  the  competencies  of  OD  consultation.  The 
first  course  generally  focuses  on  basic  communication  skills  and  exer- 
cises that  highlight  particular  group  processes.    The  second  phase 
expands  to  include  principles  of  feedback,  a  more  thorough  coverage  of 
particular  group  processes,  and  application  of  interpersonal  skills  to 
the  classroom.    The  third  course  is  designed  to  teach  skills  in  OD 
and  consultation,  and  is  usually  conducted  by  a  skilled  trainer  from  an 
institution  outside  the  district. 

Linking  School  and  Community 

Many  formal  and  informal  groups  have  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  a  school  district,  and  specialists  have  worked  with  a  variety  of  them 
to  Improve  communication  and  working  relationships  between  the  district 
and  its  public. 

Cadre  specialists  helped  a  local  PTA  leader  conduct  a 
problem-solving  exercise  to  increase  cooperation  between  elementary  school 
principals  and  PTA  officers;  two  specialists  helped  a  group  of  parents 
establish  a  drop-in  center  for  students  with  drug-related  problems; 
specialists  conducted  a  role-playing  exercise  to  explore  ways  of  improving 
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school-conmunity  relations  at  a  regional  PTA  conference;  and  specialists 
have  given  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  communication  skills  and 
other  OD  activities  to  a  variety  of  professional  and  public  groups  in 
the  region « 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  these  events  have  been  the 
multi-ethnic  camps  for  students  initiated  by  one  of  the  specialists. 
First  held  in  September  1969  for  some  40  students,  the  weekend  camp 
has  brought  together  young  people  of  different  ethnic  groups  from  many 
parts  of  the  Seattle  area  to  interact  in  exercises  in  interpersonal  and 
intergroup  relations,  with  a  special  focus  on  racial  prejudice  and 
conflict.     The  camps  have  been  held  several  times  since  1969. 

Activities  Outside  the  District 

The  specialists  have  become  well  known  throughout  the  region 
and  are  often  called  upon  by  groups  unrelated  to  the  district.  One 
school  in  the  Auburn  district  and  one  in  Federal  Way  received  training 
workshops  from  the  Kent  cadre  similar  to  the  workshops  in  Kent  des- 
cribed earlier.    Cadre  members  have  given  training  or  demonstrations  for 
a  group  of  principals  studying  open-concept  elementary  schools,  a  group 
of  prospective  teachers  as  part  of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  leaders  of 
the  state  League  of  Women  Voters,  parents  in  a  community  child  care 
program,  and  others. 

The  Cadre  as  a  Linking  Organization 

We  '2el  that  interest  in  organizational  development  for 
schools  is  growing,  and  one  of  our  dreams  envisions  a  network  of  local 
cadres  that  can  call  upon  each  other  as  needed  to  provide  training  for 
self -renewal  in  a  variety  of  educational  organizations.    The  Kent  cadre 
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has  participated  in  a  variety  of  activities  with  us  and  others  to  bring 
the  dream  closer  to  reality. 

A  regional  conference  for  cadres  and  leaders  of  districts 
considering  cadres  was  hosted  by  the  specialists  in  November  1972.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  cadre  we  established  in  the  school  district  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and  from  the  district  in  Vancouver,  Washington  joined 
with  the  Kent  cadre,  some  of  our  crew,  and  representatives  from  other 
school  districts,  universities,  and  the  Washington  state  education 
department.    For  two  days  the  group  shared  information  about  their  own 
activities,  spoke  of  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  shared  ideas  and 
concerns. 

Some  Kent  specialists  have  joined  with  others  to  provide 
training  for  interested  groups.    One  specialist  helped  launch  the  cadre 
in  Vancouver  along  with  two  trainers  from  a  state  college;  two  specialists 
joined  with  some  of  our  crew  and  members  of  the  Eugene  cadre  for  a 
two-day  workshop  for  a  high  school  (F31)  in  October  1971;  and  one  spe- 
cialist helped  us  demonstrate  OD  for  members  of  the  Berkeley  (California) 
Unified  School  District  in  May  of  1973. 

Assessing  the  Cadre* s  Activities 

That  the  cadre  has  continued  to  survive  and  function  for 
nearly  five  years  —  well  beyond  the  usual  lifetime  of  innovative  groups  — 
seems  to  us  perhaps  the  strongest  single  sign  that  our  efforts  have  paid 
off  in  the  Kent  school  district.    Quantitative  data  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  book  provide  some  evidence  that  trained  schools  are  more  likely 
to  exhibit  the  kinds  of  characteristics  we  identify  as  adaptability  than 
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do  untrained  schools.    Comnunlcatlons  received  from  the  specialists  and 
others  provide  testimonials  to  the  benefits  perceived  by  teachers  In 
trained  schools.    Further,  the  specialists  have  shown  a  remarkable 
ability  to  maintain  and  renew  their  noup  despite  forces  of  the  sor^ 
that  have  crushed  Innovative  efforts  elsewhere:    the  budget  crisis,  the 
change  of  superintendents,  uncertainties  over  budgets  and  top  admini- 
strative support  for  the  cadre,  several  changes  In  the  cadre's  leader- 
ship and  relation  to  the  district's  power  structure,  and  an  approximately 
50  percent  turnover  among  cadre  members. 

Maintenance  and  Self-Renewal 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  cadre's  energies  have  been 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  cadre  as  a  group,  to  Increasing  their  skills, 
and  to  renewing  the  cadre. 

The  coordlnator-and-steerlng-coxnnlttee  structure  for  decision 
making  has  remained  basically  Intact  despite  adaptive  changes  and  changes 
In  the  specialists'  leadership  and  membership.    The  original  coordinator, 
selected  by  us  and  the  administration,  was  the  district's  coordinator  of 
language  arts.    He  occupied  a  position  of  high  visibility  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  colleagues  and  teachers,  a  definite  asset  during  the 
cadre's  first  year.    When  he  left  the  district  for  the  state  education 
office  In  the  summer  of  1970,  a  high  school  Journalism  teacher  was 
appointed.    She  In  turn,  asked  to  be  relieved  In  September  1971,  and 
a  high  school  counselor  backed  Into  the  Job.    On  a  questionnaire  survey 
of  willingness  to  take  on  various  tasks,  he  was  the  only  one  who  agreed 
to  volunteer  for  the  coordinator's  posltlonl    The  fourth  (and  present) 
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coordinator  is  another  high  school  counselor.    The  present  coordinator, 
who  was  a  member  of  our  crew  when  the  project  began,  took  a  job  in  the 
district  in  1970  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  cadre.    He  was 
elected  coordinator  by  a  secret  ballot  of  the  specialists  in  fall  1973 
and  has  considerably  revitalized  the  cadre. 

The  steering  committee's  functions  and  membership  have 
evolved  over  the  years.    At  first  the  committee  was  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  each  intervention  team.    When  the  team  structure  loosened 
during  1969-70,  steering  committee  membership  similarly  became  rather 
haphazard  and  voluntary  until  mld-1971.    At  that  time,  the  specialists 
began  randomly  choosing  steering  committee  members  for  short  terms  from 
among  those  who  indicated  an  interest  in  committee  membership.  This 
practice  was  abandoned  early  In  1972  after  some  sessions  of  systematic 
problem  solving.    Shortly  thereafter,  the  specialists  created  a 
four-person  "Decision-Making  Task  Force"  whose  members  are  now  elected 
periodically.    Its  efforts  are  augmented  by  other  task  forces  that  gather 
data  and  make  recomnendations  about  areas  of  concern.    The  task  force 
frequently  polls  all  specialists  on  major  questions,  while  periodic 
meetings  of  all  cadre  members  provide  an  additional  forum  for  decisions. 

The  cadre  has  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  maintain  its 
membership  despite  the  loss  of  many  of  the  original  specialists.  As 
new  employees  join  the  district  and  as  teachers  and  bthers  complete  the 
sequence  of  courses,  they  become  eligible  for  membership,  and  the  cadre's 
numbers  have  remained  fairly  steady,  between  20  and  30,  over  the  years. 
Problems  such  as  membership  criteria,  recruiting,  and  determining  levels 
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of  participation  have  arisen  periodically,  and  a  permanent  task  force 
now  is  assigned  to  deal  with  these  questions. 

The  specialists  have  scheduled  a  variety  of  "self -renewal" 
sessions  to  learn  new  skills  and  intervention  procedures,  to  attend  to 
their  own  group  processes,  and  to  deal  with  specific  problems.  They 
have  held  six  major  self-renewal  events  for  themselves,  and  several 
shorter  sessions  devoted  to  skill  training.    We  assisted  in  two  such 
sessions  during  the  1969-70  year,  while  others  have  been  conducted  by 
Don  Murray  of  the  state  education  association,  Maury  Petit  of  a  state 
college,  and  John  Hoff  from  a  local  consulting  firm;  two  members  of  our 
crew  conducted  one  of  these  events  to  open  the  1972-73  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  cadre  has  maintained  a  number  of  links  with  outside  agencies  and 
persons  and  has  established  a  task  force  to  search  out  new  strategies 
and  methods  of  operation.    The  new  coordinator  is  continuing  the  main- 
tenance of  a  small  professional  library  and  is  making  an  effort  to  bring 
relevant  research  to  the  specialists'  attention. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  relationship  between  the  cadre  and 
the  district's  leadership  has  generally  been  moderately  strong,  though 
it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  worry.    While  the  spe- 
cialists' job  descriptions  for  themselves  and  the  coordinator  became  part 
of  the  district's  administrative  manual  by  1970,  the  school  board  has 
never  officially  adopted  a  policy  encouraging  the  work  of  the  specialists. 
The  cadre  attempted  to  have  a  policy  like  this  adopted  during  the  1969-70 
school  year,  but  were  told  it  was  unnecessary  since  the  cadre  was  "already 
covered"  by  existing  policies.    Originally  the  coordinator  reported 
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directly  to  the  superintendent,  and  cadre  members  felt  the  support  of 
the  superintendent  during  their  first  years.  When  the  district  got  a 
new  superintendent,  the  old  one  became  a  deputy;  among  his  other  res- 
ponsibilities was  supervision  of  the  cadre,  so  one  layer  of  authority 
had  been  inserted  between  the  coordinator  and  the  superintendent.  The 
specialists  then  became  a  part  of  the  Student  Personnel  Services  Divi- 
sion, and  the  coordinator  reported  to  the  division's  director.  While 
the  new  superintendent  expressed  some  support  for  the  specialists,  he 
never  helped  them  strengthen  their  work,  and  the  search  for  legitimacy 
within  the  district  continues. 

In  the  early  years,  the  cadre  received  a  budget  for  its  own 
operations  (although  not  counting  released  time  for  school,  among  other 
things)  of  between  six  and  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year.    After  the 
advent  of  the  new  superintendent,  the  budget  began  dropping;  in  the 
school  year  1974-75,  the  cadre  was  given  no  budget  at  all. 

It  might  seem  that  removing  any  budgetary  support  for  the 
cadre  would  sound  its  death  knell.     But  it  did  not  do  sol    As  the 
1974-75  school  year  opened,  the  coordinator  told  us  that  morale  in  the 
cadre  has  never  been  higher.    One  indication  of  this  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1974  when  the  annual  election  was  held  for  the  cadre's 
six-member  Decision-Making  Task  Force.    There  was  a  tie  vote  for  the 
sixth  member.    The  coordinator  asked  the  two  if  one  wished  to  drop  out, 
fully  expecting  that  one  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  added  burde 
On  the  contrary,  both  were  eager  to  serve.    Furthermore,  the  cadre's 
services  are  still  in  demand.    School  KOI  requested  training  for  team 
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building  and  problem  solving  to  be  conducted  in  August  of  1974.  Even 
though  there  was  no  budget  for  the  cadre  itself,  the  director  of  KOl's 
area  of  the  district  found  money  to  finance  two  days  of  training.  The 
coordinator  of  the  cadre  reported  that  the  event  was  highly  invigorating. 
The  cadre  was  requested  to  follow  up  with  two  training  events  at  KOI  in 
the  late  fall. 

The  district  administrator  who  was  last  in  charge  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  cadre  was  still  providing  some  secretarial  service  for 
the  cadre  and  also  space  for  the  cadre's  library,  training  aids,  and 
other  materials.    Even  without  budget,  the  cadre  was  still  considering 
the  Kent  district  to  be  its  chief  "customer,"  although  it  had  begun  to 
be  more  open  to  invitations  from  other  places.    One  evidence  of  its 
looking  outward  was  its  Intention  to  change  its  name. 

Naturally,  the  loss  of  budget  raised  again  the  question  of 
membership  qualifications.    One  of  the  cadre's  first  concerns  in  the 
fall  of  1974-75  was  to  pare  its  membership  to  those  persons  willing  to 
be  fully  active.    The  coordinator  estimated  that  the  number  would  settle 
down  at  about  fifteen.    A  self-renewal  session  was  scheduled  for  October. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cadre  was  considering  levying  a  membership  fee  to 
cover  minor  administrative  expenses.    In  addition  to  these  indicators 
of  continued  strength  was  the  fact  that  the  coordinator  continued  at 
his  post,  at  the  request  of  the  rest  of  the  cadre,  even  after  he  had 
resigned  from  the  Kent  district  and  had  taken  a  position  in  the 
neighboring  district  of  Auburn. 

We  see,  in  brief,  that  the  cadre  weathered  still  another 
crisis  —  a  crisis  as  severe  as  an  organization  can  face.    Despite  the 
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obvious  discouragement  of  losing  all  financial  support  from  its  home 
district,  the  cadre  continued  to  make  plans  for  the  future,  continued 
to  do  active  work  such  as  that  at  KOI,  and  continued  to  maintain  its 
cohesiveness,  interior  organization,  and  attention  to  self-renewal. 

In  Suinmary 

The  Kent  project  for  us  was  an  experience  in  which  we 
learned  a  great  deal,  suffered  profound  disappointments,  and  experienced 
exhilarating  satisfaction  when  things  went  right.    As  the  first  large- 
scale  test  of  our  theories  and  technologies,  it  was  an  impressively 
valuable  undertaking  for  us,  and  we  think  we  can  allow  ourselves  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  regarding  the  benefits  the  district  has  received 
from  us  and  the  cadre* 

Research  and  Data-Collection 
(August  1967  to  April  1972) 

One  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  the  Kent  project  that  we 
envisioned  in  1967  was  that  of  conducting  a  large-scale,  long*-range 
research  project  that  would  generate  a  quantity  and  quality  of  data 
superior  to  that  usually  obtained  in  projects  studying  changes  in 
schools*     In  all,  we  collected  data  from  four  waves  of  questionnaires 
that  were  administered  to  1,250  professional  staff  members  in  the  three 
districts  between  1967  and  1972* 

The  mission  of  CASEA  was  stated  in  1967  as  the  creation  of 
organizational  and  administrative  arrangements  for  education  that 
could  accomodate  rapidly  to  changing  instructional  goals,  techniques ,  and 
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strategies.    Our  program^ s  emphasis  was  on  using  group  strategies  for 
helping  schools  organize  more  effectively  for  change,  adaptation,  and 
Innovation,  and  on  Identifying  the  crucial  organizational  characteris- 
tics of  schools  during  change •    The  theory  we  had  to  guide  us  In  1967 
was  primitive,  though  serviceable.    It  was  best  represented  by  the 
literature  on  group  dynamics,  particularly  the  adaptations  of  group 
dynamics  that  had  been  made  by  OD  practitioners  In  Industry,  by  the 
pedagogy  of  experiential  learning,  and  by  the  seven  goals  for  training 
listed  In  the  section  of  this  chapter  on  en^ry.     Since  then,  we  have 
added  concepts  and  propositions  from  general  systems  theory,  from 
McClelland *s  theory  of  Interpersonal  motivation,  and  from  recent 
writings  on  organizational  theory.    Our  more  recent  theory,  to  be 
described  In  Chapter  3,  will  be  used  In  this  book  to  organize  the 
presentation  of  data.     In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  we  describe 
merely  the  events  that  comprised  the  data-collection  phase  of  the  project. 

We  gathered  three  sorts  of  data.    The  major  research  Instru- 
ment was  a  series  of  questionnaires.    Also,  we  often  conducted  extensive 
Interviews,  mainly  to  gather  diagnostic  data  prior  to  designing  training 
events.    Third,  we  have  a  large  collection  of  documents  that  apprise  us 
of  the  activities  of  the  specialists  and  conditions  In  the  district, 
:fncludlng  newspaper  clippings,  minutes  of  cadre  meetings,  reports  of 
cadre  activities,  and  letters  from  several  members  of  the  cadre. 

We  obtained  agreement  to  our  data-collection  efforts  as  part 
of  our  contract  with  the  Kent  district,  and  early  In  1968  the  top  admini- 
stration in  the  bordering  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts  agreed  to 
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allow  us  to  give  questionnaires  to  their  staffs.    Even  so,  we  were  to 
encounter  a  variety  of  difficulties  at  all  steps  In  the  data  collection, 
from  misplaced  questionnaires  to  bomb  threats! 

We  Initially  tried  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  training 
and  research  aspects  of  our  project.    CASEA  was  to  be  the  training 
arm,  while  the  research  would  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northwest 
Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (NWREL)  In  Portland,  Oregon.  NWREL*s 
name  was  on  the  questionnaire  with  ours  and  questionnaires  were 
returned  to  their  address.    The  lab*s  representative  joined  us  to  make 
arrangements  for  data  collection,  . 

Questionnaires  were  administered  in  January  of  1968  by  a 
number  of  local  PTA  officers  we  had  trained.    The  process  went  fairly 
smoothly  in  elementary  schools,  but  in  Kent  secondary  schools  we  hit 
a  snag  that  was  all  too  characteristic  of  the  district's  operations. 

The  district's  administrators  apparently  forgot  to  Inform  the 
principals  of  secondary  schools  about  the  data  collection,  and  we  did 
not  discover  the  error  until  the  morning  of  the  scheduled  day.  After 
some  scrambling  by  us  and  grumbling  by  the  principals,  things  were 
rescheduled  and  the  forms  completed.    Most  teachers  had  not  expected 
the  questionnaires,  and  their  comments  on  the  forms  at  times  vividly 
expressed  their  displeasure. 

Shortly  afterward,  an  officer  of  the  KEA  reported  a  number 
of  complaints  about  the  forms,  especially  about  our  request  that  the 
respondent  and  colleagues  be  identified  by  name  (because  we  were  attemp- 
ting to  Identify  cohesive  sub-groups  within  the  school)  even  though  we 
made  it  clear  that  it  wasn't  necessary  for  respondents  to  sign  their 


names  if  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so.    Respondents  also  objected  to 
items  on  family  background  of  the  sort  conmon  in  sociological  research. 
We  believe  that  the  comments  reflected  more  than  the  usual  resentment 
toward  university-based  researchers.    The  pervasive  concern  with 
confidentiality  and  disclosure  mirrored  the  extensive  mistrust  within 
the  district  and  what  the  KEA's  newsletter  termed  "institutional  para- 
noia."   Further,  the  inadequate  preparation  brought  comments  on  the 
worth  of  our  research  and  our  efforts.    A  few  comments  about  the  dis- 
trict itself  told  us  either  how  good  it  was  or  how  bad  it  was.  While 
some  teachers  welcomed  us  ("We  need  help,"  and  "How  about  some  time 
in  our  building?"),  others  resented  us  ("Go  Awayl"  and  "Drop  Deadl"), 
and  one  told  us,  "Your  gunmed  label  tastes  terrible!" 

Staff  members  in  schools  completed  the  questionnaires  while 
our  PTA  representative  waited,  and  central  office  administrators  filled 
them  out  during  two  meetings  at  the  district's  headquarters.    With  more 
than  80  questions  —  some  of  them  with  several  parts  —  the  question- 
naire took  some  people  as  long  as  two  hours  to  complete.     In  Kent,  we 
obtained  returns  from  384  of  the  457  staff  members  (84%) ,  in  Auburn 
204  of  276  (74%),  and  in  Federal  Way  284  of  368  (77%).    The  returns 
included  all  schools  in  Kent,  all  secondary  schools  in  Auburn  and 
Federal  Way,  seven  of  Auburn's  nine  elementary  schools,  and  nine  of 
Federal  Way's  thirteen  elementary  schools.    Our  overall  return  rate 
was  79  percent. 

A  new  set  of  problems  was  encountered  the  next  year,  in  May 
of  1969,  when  we  entrusted  the  data-collection  to  a  private  research 
firm.    Our  plan  was  to  assemble  the  staff  of  each  school  and  to  distri- 
bute the  questionnaires  to  them  at  that  time,  but  allow  them  to  complete 
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the  forms  at  their  leisure  and  return  them  to  NWREL  by  mail.    Using  the 
private  research  firm  was  a  mistake.    In  at  least  one  school  the  person 
hired  to  distribute  questionnaires  took  the  occasion  to  disparage  our 
research  and  present  her  own  views  on  sex  education.    One  teacher  in 
the  school  wrote: 

she  antagonized  the  faculty  by  giving  her  views  on  sex 

education  in  the  School  District,  which  her  children 

attend.    It  has  been  speculated  that  she  was  passing  the 
survey  in  order  to  satisfy  some  means  of  her  own  —  getting 
into  the  various  schools. 

One  can  only  despair  at  the  quality  of  data  that  must  have  resulted 
from  an  introduction  like  that!    Still,  as  we  shall  see  in  later  chap- 
ters, the  data  as  a  body  show  consistent  patterns  of  outcome  that  give 
us  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  their  validity. 

While  the  1969  form  was  considerably  shorter  than  the 
previous  years  ~  it  had  approximately  50  items  —  filling  it  out  was 
still  an  onerous  task  for  many  people  who  expressed  their  resentment 
in  their  comnents.    The  general  run    of  negative  comments  was  not 
nearly  as  vitrollc  as  those  in  1968,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  respon- 
dents volunteered  information  about  the  school  district.    Again,  people 
expressed  concern  about  confidentiality  and  told  us  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  questionnaire,  and  did  not  know  its  purpose.  Reactions 
in  schools  we  had  trained  were  mixed,  though  negative  comments  slightly 
outweigh  the  positive.    Several  people  saw  little  value  in  the  training 
in  return  for  the  time  spent,  while  others  repotted  disappointment  that 
the  training  had  not  been  more  extensive,  and  only  a  scattered  few  had 
praise  for  our  efforts. 

Our  data  collection  in  1969  again  covered  all  schools  in  Kent 
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and  secondary  schools  In  the  other  two  districts;  we  also  obtained 
returns  from  all  elementary  schools  In  Auburn  and  eight  of  Federal  Way's 
seventeen  elementary  schools.    Our  problems  were  undoubtedly  compounded 
by  our  failure  to  feed  back  any  of  the  1968  questionnaire  Information 
that  we  had  promised  to  the  districts.    We  received  a  number  of  reports 
from  Federal  Way  about  their  unhapplness.    That  we  suddenly  asked  the 
districts  to  permit  us  to  administer  the  questionnaires  (In  mid-May, 
always  a  hectic  time  In  schools)  after  a  year's  silence  undoubtedly 
lowered  our  rate  of  return.    Many  teachers  simply  discarded  the  form 
rather  than  take  time  to  fill  It  out,  and  our  overall  rate  of  return 
was  only  57  percent.    We  received  questionnaires  from  385  persons  out 
of  649  (59%)  In  Kent,  from  238  of  352  In  Auburn  (68%),  and  from  only 
163  of  380  In  Federal  Way  (43%) .    We  very  nearly  missed  Federal  Way 
altogether;  when  ve  organised  1969 's  questionnaires  In  our  files  after 
NWREL  had  forwarded  them  to  us,  we  were  appalled  to  discover  that  we 
had  only  four  from  Federal  Wayl    We  were  completely  unable  to  discover 
a  cause  for  this.    Finally,  loonths  later,  the  mystery  was  solved  by  the 
sheer  good  luck  that  someone  on  NWREL's  staff  stumbled  across  a  dusty 
box  In  a  back  room.    NWREL  was  moving  Its  offices,  and  our  question- 
naires had  been  lost  In  the  shuffle  1 

We  achieved  higher  rates  of  response  In  the  two  final  years 
of  collecting  data.    We  think  there  were  three  reasons.    First,  we  gave 
better  notice  beforehand.     Second,  we  did  send  to  district  offices.  In 
January  of  1970,  some  partial  tabulations  of  data  we  had  so  far  collected. 
Third,  participants  had  not  experienced  any  hurtful  consequences  from 
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filling  out  our  questionnaires;    we  think  they  were  learning  that  we 
would,  indeed,  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  their  responses. 

The  report  to  districts  of  January  1970  included  comparisons 
among  junior  high  schools  of  the  kinds  of  innovations  they  had  reported. 
It  also  compared  norms  relating  to  personal  communication,  helping 
others,  and  sharing  ideas.    The  data  included  reports  from  the  junior 
high  school  in  Beaverton  in  which  we  conducted  a  project  in  1967-68. 
The  report  also  provided  comparisons  among  schools  in  each  of  the 
districts  on  items  about  the  extent  to  which  goals  were  shared,  opinions 
about  school  policies,  and  attraction  to  the  job  and  the  school. 

We  administered  questionnaires  again  in  April  of  1970; 
this  time  our  crew  and  some  of  the  Kent  cadre  distributed  the  forms  to 
staff  members  and  waited  on  the  spot  while  the  forms  were  filled  out. 
The  administration  proceeded  fairly  smoothly,  and  with  one  exception 
our  records  do  not  indicate  any  major  difficulties  encountered. 

We  again  covered  all  schools  in  Kent,  secondary  schools  in 
the  other  districts,  eight  of  Auburn^s  ten  elementary  schools,  and 
eight  of  Federal  Way's  seventeen  elementary  schools.    We  received 
returns  from  533  of  717  staff  members  in  Kent  (75%),  from  212  of  330 
in  Auburn  (65%) ,  and  from  188  of  337  in  Federal  Way  (56%) ,  for  an  over- 
all rate  of  67  percent. 

The  next  year  —  spring  of  1971  —  we  tested  feelings  in  the 
districts  by  telephone,  and  concluded  that  we  would  be  trying  their 
patience  too  far  by  asking  for  another  round  of  questionnaires  that 
spring.    The  decision  was  painful  to  us  as  researchers,  but  it  seemed 
the  prudent  thing  to  do.    We  did,  that  spring,  send  three  graduate 
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assistants  to  Interview  some  of  the  cadre  and  some  members  of  schools 
where  the  cadre  had  done  training.    The  results  were  not  very  useful. 

The  following  year,  In  February  of  1972,  we  sent  to  all 
schools  In  the  three  districts  a  series  of  five  short  Interim  reports. 
These  reports  described  the  work  of  the  cadre  of  organizational  spe- 
cialists in  Kent.    They  also  gave  comparisons  of  trained  and  untrained 
schools'  norms  of  interpersonal  communication,  the  teachers*  attraction 
to  their  school  and  profession,  and  a  measure  of  ability  to  use  staff 
members'  resources.    After  doing  this,  we  felt  a  little  more  justified 
in  asking  for  another  round  of  questionnaire-answering  that  April. 

Our  scanty  feedback  of  information  to  the  districts  was  one 
of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  project.    There  were  many  reasons  for 
our  failure  in  this  respect,  including  underestimating  the  sheer  bulk 
of  work  in  processing  so  many  questionnaires,  troubles  with  programming 
the  computer,  and  other  matters  too  complicated  to  describe  here.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  did  a  poor  job  of  feedback,  and  we  are  not  proud  of  it. 

By  April  of  1972,  as  one  of  our  crew  put  it,  "We  had  them 
pretty  well  trained,"  and  the  questionnaire  administration  proceeded 
well.    Once  again,  however,  the  district's  administration  complicated 
matters  when  the  deputy  superintendent  neglected  to  secure  released 
time  for  the  Kent  specialists  who  were  to  assist  our  crew.    We  hastily 
rounded  up  volunteers,  drafted  some  members  of  the  Eugene  cadre,  and 
managed  to  complete  the  administration.    Two  of  our  crew  reported  diffi- 
culties, and  one  of  our  assistants  had  a  hair-curling  experience.  About 
half-way  through  the  questionnaire  administration,  the  principal  walked 
out  of  the  room  to  talk  with  two  somber-looking  visitors.    When  he 
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returned,  he  calmly  announced,  *'When  youWe  completed  your  question- 
naires, would  you  please  look  for  the  bomb  in  your  rooms."    Our  assis- 
tant was  rather  flustered,  but  the  teachers  seemed  unconcezned,  and 
the  principal  later  explained  that  phony  bomb  threats  had  become  a 
routine  occurrence  at  the  school. 

The  1972  questionnaire  was  approximately  one-half  the 
length  of  previous  ones,  and  was  not  nearly  as  time-consuming  for 
respondents.    Our  rate  of  return  was  better  than  in  previous  years. 
We  obtained  returns  from  all  Kent  schools,  secondary  schools  in  the 
other  two  districts,  eight  of  Auburn's  ten  elementary  schools,  and 
sixteen  of  Federal  Way's  seventeen  elementary  schools.    We  obtained 
questionnaires  from  496  out  of  701  people  in  Kent  (71%),  from  264  of 
337  in  Auburn  (78%),  and  from  504  of  644  in  Federal  Way  (75%).  We 
plan  no  further  collection  of  data  from  the  districts. 

Conclusion 

In  the  remainder  of  this  book  we  describe  our  theory  and 
technology,  various  sorts  of  findings,  methodological  problems,  and 
recommendations.    Although  the  Kent  project  is  now  officially  behind 
us,  we  still  carry  our  learnings  with  us,  the  cadre  continues  to  be 
active  in  the  district  and  elsewhere,  and  our  knowledge  continues  to 
find  application  in  other  schools  and  districts. 
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Chapter  3 

THEORY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  I:     LEVELS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  FUNCTIONING 

Runkel  and  Wyant 
(Final) 

Schools  and  districts  function  because  of  interaction 
occurring  on  three  different  levels:    on  the  individual  level,  the 
work-group  level,  and  the  level  of  the  organization  as  a  whole.  On 
the  first  level,  individuals  deal  with  one  another.    On  the  second 
level,  collections  of  people  put  similar  expectations  upon  one 
another,  and  certain  persons  gather  repeatedly  to  carry  out  certain 
functions.    On  the  third  level,  the  organization  as  a  whole  maintains 
routines  that  facilitate  certain  ways  of  doing  all  these  things  and 
discourage  other  ways.    A  theory  to  guide  organizational  change  in 
schools  must  contain  statements  about  how  behavior  can  be  altered  at 
all  these  levels.    We  will  discuss  each  level,  in  order,  in  this 
chapter.    Because  we  are  telling,  in  this  book,  the  story  of  an  inter- 
vention by  outsiders  (CASEA)  into  a  school  district,  we  have  written 
this  chapter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intervener.    Some  of  our 
theory  will  deal  with  the  relationship  between  intervener  and  client. 

The  theoretical  scheme  we  present  here  has  developed  from 
several  sources:    from  reading  about  other  theories  and  talking  with 
colleagues,  from  trying  out  intuitions  and  reflecting  upon  how  they 
worked  out,  from  studying  patterns  of  data  that  we  have  collected  on 
our  projects  and  that  have  been  reported  by  others,  and  by  repeatedly 
trying  to  write  down  how  all  these  ideas  fit  together.* 
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The  bibliography  lists  relevant  theoretical  pieces  and  reports  of 
our  own  and  others'  research  findings. 


When  we  began  the  Kent  project,  our  theory  did  not  have 
the  form  that  we  shall  set  forth  in  this  chapter.     The  theory  took 
form  partly  as  a  result  of  our  experience  in  Kent.    We  did  not  try  to 
write  this  book  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  we  had  in  I968 
and  1969;*  we  believe  the  present  theoretical  scheme  enables  us  to 

Chapter  2  of  Schmuck  and  Runkel  (1970)  represents  well  our  thinking 
at  that  time. 


make  better  sense  out  of  the  history  of  the  Kent  project  and  the  data 
we  collected  during  it.     The  next  theoretical  scheme  we  write  will 
surely  differ  somewhat  from  this  one. 

Social  scientists  may  criticize  us  for  explaining  results 
with  theoretical  propositions  that  we  developed  after  the  data  were 
in.    But  we  believe  our  choice  is  a  sound  one.    Most  of  the  elements 
of  the  scheme  we  put  forth  here  were  present  when  we  began  the 
project,  though  they  were  not  as  well  organized  as  we  believe  them 
now  to  be.    Also,  we  did  not  begin  to  look  at  the  bulk  of  the  detail- 
ed data  until  1972.    We  were  working  out  our  theory  during  the  inter- 
vening years  while  the  data  reposed,  unanalyzed,  in  our  files. 
Finally,  we  believe  it  would  be  almost  unethical  to  ask  our  readers 
to  go  to  the  work  of  following  a  way  of  thinking  that  we  consider  to 
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be  weaker  than  the  one  we  can  now  offer  them. 

First  Level: 
Individual  and  Interpersonal  Dynamics 

The  first  level  of  organizational  life  takes  place  face  to 
face.    This  is  the  level  of  one-to-one  communication  among  group 
members  sometimes  called  interpersonal  dynamics.    We  shall  begin  this 
section  by  talking  about  the  chief  kinds  of  satisfaction  that  we 
believe  account  for  the  greater  part  of  human  interpersonal  behavior. 

Most  people  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  various 
opposing  kinds  of  interpersonal  behavior.    They  may  choose  between: 
activities  requiring  higher  expenditure  of  energy  or  those  requiring 
lower  expenditures;  strong  achievements  or  weak  ones;  helpfulness  or 
obstructionism;  activities  that  express  love  or  those  that  express 
hate;  mastery  of  their  own  fate  or  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  others. 

People  seek  these  qualities  of  behavior  during  their 
working  hours  just  as  they  do  during  other  hours.    People  at  work  in 
schools  do  not  very  often  look  for  motivation  in  the  sense  of  being 
aroused  from  lethergy;  when  they  are  enervated,  they  are  at  home 
sick.    What  people  working  in  schools  or  other  organizations  do  often 
look  for,  however,  is  a  satisfying  direction  of  action. 

As  we  go  along,  we  shall  pick  out  certain  statements 
about  the  behavior  of  people  in  school  organizations  as  basic 
theoretical  propositions  and  label  them  as  ''postulates.''    These  will 
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be  statements  we  now  think  logically  underlie  our  theoretical 
thinking. 

Postulate  1  is  this;    people  have  available  more  paths  to 
further  satisfactions  (are  happier,  if  you  will),  when  they  engage  in 
the  "positive"  sides  of  these  behavioral  choices  —  that  is,  when 
their  behavior  is  active,  successful  in  tasks,  affectionate,  and 
influential. 

Not  everyone  is  skilful  at  capitalizing  on  opportunities 
for  activity,  achievement,  affiliation,  or  power,  nor  is  every  working 
group.    We  believe  that  by  learning  new  modes  of  interpersonal 
behavior,  people  can  become  more  skillful  in  these  ways. 

As  Postulate  2,  we  are  asserting  that  every  person,  when 
learning  as  a  member  of  a  continuing  group,  can  learn  to  be  more 
skillful  in  marshalling  energy,  achieving  success  in  tasks,  recipro- 
cating affection  and  exerting  influence. 

Postulate  2  implies  that  productive  group  members  are  not 
merely  born  that  way;  they  can  be  made.     It  does  not  say  that  person- 
ality characteristics  have  no  effects  on  the  performance  of  an  organ- 
izational member,  but  it  says  that  interveners  in  organizations  are 
not  limited  by  the  kind  of  personalities  they  can  find  to  stock  the 
membership.    No  matter  what  personalities  members  have,  all  of  them 
can  learn  new  modes  of  interpersonal  behavior  in  periods  of  time 
that  are  economically  feasible. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  organizational  norms  that 
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allow  greater  exercise  of  energy,  personal  achievement,  enjoyment  of 
others'  personal  qualities,  and  influence  upon  management  will  make 
organizations  happier  places  to  work. 

As  Postulate  3,  we  assert  that  interpersonal  norms  and 
ways  of  organizing  work  that  maximize  these  satisfactions  will  yield 
productivity  that  is  not  impeded  by  obstacles  like  in-fighting,  back- 
tracking, the  need  for  complex  control  mechanisms  and  many  supervisory 
personnel,  high  personnel  turn-over  and  even  outright  sabotage. 
There  are  some  hints  in  our  projects,  including  the  Kent  project, 
that  this  statement  may  be  backed  up  by  data,  but  until  more  data 
are  available,  we  shall  simply  postulate  the  statement  as  something 
we  are  taking  for  granted  at  the  outset. 
Conceptions  of  Satisfactions 

So  far  in  our  discussion  of  interpersonal  relations,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  dimensions  of  activity,  achievement,  affiliation, 
and  power.    We  have  chosen  to  give  constant  and  primary  attention  to 
these  four  ways  of  interacting  because  of  the  extensive  and  solid 
support  they  have  received  in  behavioral  research  by  many  others. 
Further,  we  have  found  these  concepts  useful  guides  in  designing 
training  episodes.     We  usually  use  McClelland (19^8)  labels  for  the 
last  three  modes;  he  began  studying  these  "motiveo,"  as  he  preferred 
to  call  them,  many  years  ago.     But  many  other  investigators  have  put 
forward  similar  conceptions  that  seem  to  support  one  another  as  well 
as  McClelland 's. 
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In  1961,  Foa  reviewed  a  number  of  earlier  studies  by 
others  and  discovered  that  two  interpersonal  dimensions  repeatedly 
appeared;  he  called  them  dominance- submission  (McClelland »s  power)  and 
love-hostility  (McClelland »s  affiliation).    Longabaugh  (I966)  also 
reviewed  an  array  of  earlier  studies  and  discovered  the  same  two 
dimensions  that  Foa  had  found. 

Alderfer  (I969)  had  a  somewhat  different  perspective.  His 
research  persuaded  him  to  postulate  three  chief  dimensions  underlying 
relationships:     (l)  existence  needs,  (2)  relatedness  needs,  and  (3) 
growth  needs.     Since  Alderfer 's  existence  needs  include  those  for 
sustenance  and  a  place  in  a  society's  economy,  his  first  dimension 
deals  with  relationships  that  spur  activity  and  corresponds  to 
McClelland 's  "activity.*'  The  aspect  of  establishing  relatedness  or 
stabilized  connections  with  other  humans  seems  to  contain  some  of 
McClelland  »s    ''af filiation**  in  it  and  also  some  of  his  "achievement.** 
Alderfer 's  third  dimension,  that  of  personal  growth,  seems  to  us  to 
contain  some  aspects  of  achievement  and  some  of  power  in  the  sense  of 
control  over  one*s  fate. 

Earlier  than  1955 1  Osgood  and  Suci,  in  studying  dimensions 
of  meanings  in  words,  turned  up  strong  tendencies  for  people  to 
interpret  many  things,  including  ways  they  can  interact  with  others, 
as  having  varying  degrees  of  three  aspects:     (l)  active-passive, 
(2)  strong-weak,  and  (3)  good-bad.     The  first  corresponds  to  the 
**activity**  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  McGregor  and  Alderfer. 
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The  second  seems  to  correspond  to  power  or  achievement  or  some 
combination  of  them.    The  third,  having  a  strong  basic  connection  to 
approach  or  avoidance,  seems  to  indicate  a  readiness  to  affiliate  with 
people  or  reject  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  David  Berlew  brought  us  his  conception  of 
charisma;  it  has  been  very  useful.    Aside  from  having  technical 
competence  in  their  fields  of  endeavor,  influential  leaders  are  also 
able, says  Berlew,  to  establish  three  kinds  of  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  followers.    First,  the  charismatic  leader  is  able 
to  express  clearly  important  group  values.     In  this  way  the  leader 
promotes  Alderfer's  "relatedness"  or  McClelland 's  "affiliation." 
Second,  the  charismatic  leader  can  imbue  followers  with  feelings  of 
competence  —  that  it  is  within  their  ability  to  attain  what  they  are 
yearning  for.     This  confidence  seems  to  us  close  to  McClelland 's 
power,  with  perhaps  a  strong  component  of  achievement.    Third,  the 
charismatic  leader  can  infect  the  followers  with  a  feeling  of  urgency: 
do  it  nowJ    This  kind  of  interpersonal  arousal  is  the  same,  we  think, 
as  promoting  the  satisfaction  gained  from  activity.     In  short,  the 
charismatic  leader  is  able  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  four  kinds 
of  satisfaction  in  followers. 

Summing  up,  these  four  kinds  of  satisfaction  seem  useful 
guides  in  designing  organizational  processes.     The  designer  can  use 
them  as  a  check-list:     'nrfill  this  organizational  practice  enable 
members  to  be  more  active?  to  pride  themselves  on  their  accomplish- 
ments? to  feel  connected  with  their  team?    to  experience  control  of 
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their  own  destiny?"    The  translations  to  design  are  rather  straight- 
forward. 

Alderfer's  scheme  is  useful  to  us  especially  because  it 
contains  some  postulates  about  directions  of  striving  for  satisfaction 
after  frustration.    Figure  3-1  below  is  adapted  from  Alderfer's 
article.    The  arrows  signify  the  movements  Alderfer  postulated  and 

Frustration  Satisfaction 

Existence 


Relatedness 


Growth 

Figure  3-1 • 
Mderfer 's  predictions 

tested.    For  example,  the  arrow  labelled  "1"  signifies  that  if  people 
are  frustrated  in  trying  to  achieve  their  needs  to  maintain  existence, 
they  will  continue  to  strive  to  satisfy  them  adequately;  people  will 
not  turn,  for  example,  to  trying  to  satisfy  relatedness  needs. 
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Arrows  2  and  k  postulate  that  people  who  are  frustrated  in  relatedness 
needs  will  strive  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  existence  needs  or 
those  of  relatedness  with  others,  and  so  on.    Arrow  3  signifies  that 
when  people  have  satisfied  existence  needs,  they  will  then  strive  to 
satisfy  relatedness  needs.    The  fact  that  no  arrow  leads  out  of  the 
area  of  satisfied  growth  needs  indicates  that  Alderfer  predicts  that 
people  whose  growth  needs  are  being  satisfied  will  not  strive  to 
satisfy  other  needs  until  external  circumstances  threaten  them  with 
frustration  of  those  needfj.    Furthermore,  arrow  5  points  from  the 
frustration  of  growth  needs  to  striving  for  satisfaction  of  related- 
ness needs;  only  after  achieving  satisfaction  of  relatedness  needs, 
says  Alderfer,  will  people  who  have  been  frustrated  in  their  growth 
needs  renew  their  striving  for  satisfaction  of  the  growth  needs.  This 
set  of  predictions  was  borne  out  in  good  measure  by  Alderfer 's  data. 
We  hope  others  will  test  the  scheme  in  their  organizational  research. 
Perhaps  we  ourselves  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  before  long. 
Degrees  of  Skill  in  Schools 

Working  organizations  screen  their  employees.    Since  it 
happens  that  success  in  a  career  or  in  getting  along  with  others  often 
rests  on  one's  skill  in  finding  satisfactions,  individuals  with  very 
low  degrees  of  skill  in  finding  satisfactions  do  not  get  in.  ^ome 
people  are  hindered  in  achieving  success  in  tat'ks  by  uncorrected  or 
uncorrectibly  deficient  eyesight.    Some  people  grow  into  habits  that 
flagrantly  reject  warmth  and  affection,    oome  seek  such  absolute  and 
pure  control  over  their  own  activities  that  they  reject  any  influence 
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from  others  or  interdependence  with  them.    People  with  these  debilities 
are  less  likely  than  people  without  them  to  become  employees  of  schools. 

Of  course,  schools  differ;  some  are  freer  from  debilities 
in  their  staffs  than  others.     It  is  important  for  the  intervener  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  distribution  of  exhibited  and  potential 
interpersonal  skill  in  the  school.     (Assessments  of  this  sort  will  be 
displayed  in  later  chapters.    Other  variables  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  appendix  3-A. )    A  common  mistake  experts  make  is  that  of 
forgetting  that  methods  of  intervention  suitable  for  clients  with  one 
level  of  skill  will  be  less  suitable  for  clients  at  another  level. 

The  three  suburban  districts  studied  here,  Kent,  Auburn 
and  Federal  Way,  contained  staffs  having  relatively  high  degrees  of 
interpersonal  skill.    Many  urban  districts  contain  much  lower  levels. 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  three  dit^tricts  showed  a 
degree  of  interpersonal  skill  that  we  consider  requisite  for  a  con- 
structively adaptive  organization.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  re- 
counted in  Chapter  2,  members  of  the  Kent  district  originally 
approached  us  because  they  felt  that  their  methods  and  norms  for 
communication  were  inadequate.     Nevertheless,  interpersonal  skill  in 
Kent  was  high  enough  for  them  to  perceive  the  usefulness  of  outside 
consultants,  negotiate  with  them,  and  make  the  decision  to  let  them 
in.    Not  every  district  has  this  much  ability. 
Money  Yields  Energy 

It  is  too  easy  for  consultants  to  forget  the  importance 
of  working  on  a  base  of  adequately  available  energy.    As  Postulate  4^ 
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we  assert  that  the  satisfaction  of  existence  needs  (to  use  Alderfer's 
term)  can  often  distract  people  from  seeking  satisfaction  of  the 
•Tiigher"  needs  for  activity,  achievement,  affiliation  and  power. 

If  interveners  have  legitimation  through  approval  from  the 
district's  administration,  they  can  expect  that  the  district  will  make 
opportunities  for  energy-expenditure  available  (that  is,  make  time 
available)  through  authorizing  them  to  spend  paid  time  with  the  inter- 
vener.   This  authorization  makes  available  to  the  staff  the  satisfac- 
tion of  existence  needs  (in  Alderfer's  term)  and  gives  interveners 
the  gift  of  an  occasion  during  which  they  can  offer  the  staff  satis- 
factions of  a  higher  order.     Even  when  intervenera  propose  to  work 
with  school  staff  outside  normal  working  hours,  the  prevailing  pro- 
fessional norms  help  staff  to  accept  the  occasion  as  associated  with 
the  'T^argain"  they  have  made  with  their  employer.     This  is  more  true, 
of  course,  when  they  are  given  supplemental  pay  than  when  they  are  not. 

Once  people  in  school  or  district  accept  their  work  with 
the  intervener  as  a  lej^itimate  expenditure  of  thrdr  energy,  the 
intervener  then  has  the  opportunity  to  engage  them  in  activities  that 
will  bring  them  the  satisfactions  of  activity,  achievement,  power, 
and  affiliation.    The  intervener  does  this,  step  by  step,  through  the 
technology  of  organizational  development  of  one  sort  or  another. 

As  Postulate  5  we  are  asserting  that  as  the  participants 
in  a  change  project  begin  to  experience  an  incr'^'at;ed  frequency  of 
higher-order  satisfactions,  they  are  likely  to  find  greater  emuyj  at 
their  disposal.     This  happens  in  two  vays.    P'irrt,  new  trust  in 
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others'  helpfulness  and  in  effective  collaboration  with  others  may- 
enable  work  to  get  done  in  less  time  and  with  less  stress,  releasing 
energy  for  new  activities.     Second,  after  experiencing  the  rewards  of 
greater  achievement,  increased  mastery,  and  warmer  relations  with 
others  in  the  activities  engineered  by  the  intervener,  participants 
may  decide  to  borrow  time  and  energy  from  other  parts  of  their  life. 
Thus  participants  may  relinquish  or  postpone  parts  of  their  ordinary 
work  or  their  usual  after-work  pursuits. 

There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  in  asking  participants  to 
borrow  energy  from  themselves.    The  loan  (or  most  of  it)  must  eventually 
be  repaid.    Change  in  organizations  often  requires  great  outlays  of 
energy.    The  intervener  who  depends  on  loans  of  energy  that  partici- 
pants make  from  other  parts  of  their  lives  is  operating  on  a  shaky 
basis. 

But  however  the  energy  is  found,  satisfactions  of  the  sort 
we  have  been  discussing  are  the  psychological  basis  for  moving  people. 

Although  we  have  discussed,  in  this  section,  ways  an 
intervener  can  give  people  greater  satisfactions  at  the  first  level 
of  organizational  functioning,  we  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  first  step  in  organizational  development  is  changing  indivi- 
duals.   As  practitioners  of  organizational  development,  we  do  not 
design  training  for  individuals,  but  rather,  for  groups.    As  inter- 
veners, we  teach  work  groups  to  improve  their  modes  of  interpersonal 
behavior,  and  we  feel  that  an  entire  group  of  workers  must  be  trained 
together  for  training  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness  and 
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health.    This  point  will  be  clarified  in  our  discussion  of  subsystems. 


Second  Level: 
Subsystems 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  level  of  organizational  life 
is  the  level  of  individual  and  interpersonal  dynamics.    The  second 
level  is  that  of  group  functioning.     It  is  the  level  in  which  people 
come  together  to  carry  out  certain  tasks. 

When  individuals  strive  for  the  sorts  of  satisfactions 
derived  from  achievement,  activity,  affiliation  and  power,  they  often 
find  themselves  moving  into  working  relationships.     To  achieve 
success  in  many  kinds  of  tasks,  people  often  find  it  necessary  to  join 
with  others  and  to  coordinate  their  work  in  a  cooperative  manner. 

As  Postulate  6_  we  assert  that  many  essential  organizational 
tasks  require  strong  cooperative  interdependence.     This  may  seem  so 
obvious  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  it  is  basic. 

When  a  group  within  a  system  is  performing  work  that  is 
reasonably  distinguishable  from  the  work  of  other  groups  in  that 
system,  and  when  the  work  requires  considerably  more  frequent  and 
detailed  communication  among  members  of  the  group  than  with  persons 
not  in  the  group  —  in  short,  when  there  is  more  interdependence 
among  members  of  the  group  than  between  them  and  persons  outside  the 
group  —  we  say  that  the  group  is  a  subsystem. 

A  team  of  teachers  is  a  subsystem  of  a  school,  and  so  is 
a  self-contained  classroom.    A  school  is  a  subsystem  of  a  district. 
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The  business  department  is  a  subsystem  of  the  district's  central  office  , 
A  formal  department  is  not  always  a  subsystem  however.    If  teachers  in 
an  English  department  work  more  in  interdisciplinary  teams  of  teachers 
than  with  one  another  or  their  department  head,  if  money  is  allocated 
to  interdisciplinary  programs  of  instruction  rather  than  to  disciplines, 
then  the  English  department  is  less  a  subsystem  than  is  the  team  or 
the  program.    Relative  interdependence  among  members  is  the  key  to  the 
concept  of  subsystem.    Clearly,  under  this  definition,  students  in  a 
school  are  a  subsystem  different  from  that  of  the  staff. 

Because  one  cannot  see  structure  in  the  same  way  one  can 
see  individual  action,  subsystems  are  not  always  readily  visible.  In 
a  traditional  school,  a  teacher  and  his  or  her  students  in  one  class- 
room display  very  well,  during  the  time  the  class  is  in  that  room, 
the  characteristics  of  a  subsystem-    A  well-integrated  team  of  teachers 
shows  the  characteristics  of  a  subsystem.    A  superintendent  and  his 
"cabinet"  of  advisers  often  does.     But  to  what  subsystem,  with 
reasonably  clear  boundaries,  does  a  mathematics  supervisor  belong?  Or 
a  bus  driver?    Or  a  peripatetic  school  nurse?    Some  of  these  people 
may,  in  fact,  have  very  weak  membership  in  any  subsystem;  they  may 
participate  in  subsystem  functioning  only  sporadically  and  tangen- 
tially. 

Of  course,  no  individual  functions  as  a  member  of  only  one 
subsystem.    It  is  helpful  to  think  of  a  subsystem  in  an  organization 
as  an  interaction  of  a  cluster  of  humans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  some  function.    A  teacher  works  in  a  team  of  teachers  to  organize 
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learning  opportunities  for  students.    The  teacher  works  with  a  different 
cluster  of  persons  when  carrying  a  requisition  for  materials  to  a 
secretary  who  forwards  it  to  a  procurement  officer.    The  teacher 
contributes  to  the  function  of  organizational  decision  making  when 
giving  advice  on  school  problems  at  a  staff  meeting.    In  brief,  the 
teacher  moves  from  one  subsystem  to  another  to  contribute  energy  and 
information  required  by  the  various  functions  a  school  organization 
must  carry  out. 

Sometimes  the  intervener's  design  for  organizational 
development  will  include  working  with  existing  subsystems.     At  other 
times,  when  certain  functions  are  being  neglected  that  could,  if 
performed  properly,  improve  the  effectiveness  of  education  or  the 
satisfactions  gained  by  the  school's  members,  the  intervener  or  the 
client  may  decide  to  construct  a  new  subsystem  within  school  or 
district.     Constructing  a  new  subsystem  requires  re-allocating  time- 
energy-money  budgets  to  support  a  re-allocation  of  functions.  It 
also  requires  building  the  opportunities  for  satisfactions  into  the 
new  structure  that  will  give  it  the  cohesiveness  of  a  well-functioning 
subsystem.    Finally  it  requires  instituting  "interfaces"  with  the 
other  subsystems  with  which  it  will  be  interdependent;  that  is,  the 
necessary  new  links  to  carry  coordination  and  information  must  be  set 
in  motion  and  regularized.    This  book  tells  in  some  detail  the  story 
of  building  one  such  new  subsystem  —  the  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists  in  Kent  (Chapters  2,  ^,  and  12). 
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Norms  and  Roles 

We  find  very  helpful  two  concepts  dear  to  sociologists:  norm 
and  role.    People  are  aware  of  norms  as  "the  way  we  do  things  around 
here."    They  are  aware  of  roles  when  they  say  "It  seems  to  me  you  are  the 
right  person  for  me  to  come  to  about  this."    Roles  are  visible  because  of 
norms  that  specify  the  pairings  or  clusters  of  people  that  carry  out  the 
same  kinds  of  functions.     Clearly,  subsystems  always  manifest  a  variety 
of  interrelated  roles.* 


*The  view  of  roles  in  this  section  follows  that  of  Newcomb,  Turner,  and 
Converse  (1965,  Chapter  11). 


When  a  person  comes  in  contact  with  others  while  carrying 
out  a  task,  it  inevitably  becomes  necessary  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
coordination.    The  janitor  may  need  to  ask  a  couple  of  conversing  people 
to  move  aside  so  that  the  hallway  can  be  swept,  and  people  view  this 
request  as  permissable.     If  the  janitor  wants  to  sweep  a  classroom 
during  class  hours,  the  teacher  (perhaps  even  some  students)  may  feel 
thwarted  in  their  present  tasks,  and  may  demand  that  the  janitor  come 
back  another  time.     Sweeping  the  classroom  floor  during  class  hours 
becomes  "not  the  way  we  do  things  around  here."    A  norm  grows  up  that 
specifies  the  times  that  certain  parts  of  the  building  should  be  swept 
and  by  whom.    The  norm  specifies  actions  that  are  required  (such  as 
getting  the  whole  school  swept  daily),  actions  that  are  permitted 
(such  as  asking  people  to  step  aside  when  an  area  is  being  swept  at 
an  approved  time)  and  actions  that  are  prohibited  (such  as  sweeping  a 


classroom  during  class  hours).    The  strength  of  a  norm  depends  on  the 
degree  that  there  is  agreement  in  a  group  about  the  behavior  that  is 
required,  permitted,  and  prohibited.    It  also  depends  on  the  degree 
that  group  members  exhibit  to  other  group  members  approval  of  actions 
that  fit  the  requirements  of  the  norm  and  disapproval  of  actions 
prohibited  by  the  norm. 

The  importance  of  norms  to  organizational  adaptability 
lies  in  their  strength  and  persistence.    Norms  may  be  very  strong  and 
pervasive  even  when  the  behaviors  they  refer  to  are  vague  and 
ambiguous,  such  as  when  teachers  speak  of  "acting  professionally." 
Norms  define  organizational  climates.    They  may  be  powerful  forces 
for  resisting  organizational  change.    On  the  other  hand,  the  creation 
of  norms  that  support  interpersonal  openness,  and  tolerance  can  move 
the  school  a  long  way  toward  constructive  adaptability. 

Roles  are  specified  by  norms  about  the  reciprocal,  inter- 
dependent behavior  appropriate  between  two  persons  or  among  the 
members    of  a  work  group.    Certain  kinds  of  business  are  considered 
appropriate  between  two  teachers  in  a  teaching  team.    Between  a 
teacher  and  the  principal,  however,  other  kinds  of  business  are  deemed 
appropriate. 

Just  as  it  takes  two  to  tango,  it  takes  at  least  two  to 
maintain  a  role.    The  true  definition  of  a  role  is  negotiated  by 
interaction  and  may,  in  fact,  be  very  different  from  the  kind  of  role 
definition  one  finds  in  administrative  manuals.    That  is,  roles  take 
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their  shape  from  the  daily  expectations  people  have  of  each  other  and 
the  way  these  expectations  are  fulfilled. 

When  an  organization  undertakes  to  change  its  goals  or 
structure,  when  it  changes  allocation  of  function  or  duty,  it  necessarily 
alters  norms  for  interaction  between  pairs  and  within  groups.    When  it 
comes  to  changing  roles,  most  administrators  (and  too  many  consultants) 
expect  school  staff  to  work  out  the  necessary  new  interpersonal 
relationships  without  any  help  during  the  transition.     And  they  often 
fail.     In  the  organizational  work  described  in  this  book,  we  took 
pains  to  teach  school  staff  ways  of  communicating  that  would  enable 
them  to  be  explicit  about  changes  in  norms  and  roles.    We  taught  them 
to  make  explicit  group  agreements  about  the  norms  and  roles  they 
would  sanction,  and  we  gave  them  time  to  practice  the  new  reciproca- 
tions.   We  shall  present  evidence  in  many  later  chapters  about  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  these  new  norms  and  roles  held  up  after  our 
departure. 

Incompatible  expectations  from  different  *'role  senders" 
can  create  stress  for  the  individual.    For  example,  some  parents 
expect  teachers  to  discipline  their  children  while  others  do  not. 
Stress  also  arises  when  the  requirements  of  a  role  and  the  needs  and 
values  of  the  person  in  the  role  are  incompatible,  as  when  a  teacher 
does  not  believe  in  punishing  children  but  the  school  rules  prescribe 
that  he  or  she  must  do  it.    Finally,  conflict  results  from  incompa- 
tibility between  two  or  more  roles  held  by  the  same  person,  as  when 
a  counselor  must  gain  a  child's  confidence  but  Is  also  required  to 
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report  the  child's  infraction  of  a  rule  to  local  authorities. 

However,  multiple  role-taking  can  also  serve  to  coordinate 
related  activities,  as  when  a  teacher  engages  in  both  curriculum 
development  and  classroom  instruction.     Integration  of  related 
activities  can  also  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  special  linking 
roles.     An  organizational  specialist  inside  the  district  who  acts  as 
group  facilitator  for  the  district  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a 
link.     One  of  his  or  her  major  tasks  is  to  foster  collaboration 
between  subsystems. 

Explicit  norms  and  roles  are  the  fundamental  building 
blocks  of  an  adaptable  organization.     (Of  course,  being  explicit 
about  this  matter  itself  requires  a  norm.) 

As  Postulate  7  we  assert  that  making  old  and  new  norms 
explicit  during  a  transition  period  will  maximize  an  organization's 
chances  of  success  in  selecting  old  norms  for  discard  and  new  norms 
for  adoption.     In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  be  explicit  about 
norms  and  roles  if  organizational  members  are  deliberately  to  take 
action  to  replace  old  norms  with  new.     Important  skills  required  of 
the  intervener  are  the  skill  of  (l)  ascertaining  the  norms  now 
operating  in  the  school  or  district,   (2)  making  them  visible  to 
members  (since  organizational  members  are  often  unaware  of  many  of 
their  norms),   (3)  helping  members  to  generate  ideas  for  new  norms 
that  will  give  support  to  the  change  being  undertaken,  and  (4) 
helping  them  to  anticipate  the  problems  they  will  encounter  in  trying 
to  establish  the  new  norms. 
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Differentiation  and  Integration* 

*This  discussion  follows  Lorsch  and  Lawrence  (1970)«    Although  Lorsch 
and  Lawrence  wrote  about  industrial  organizations,  their  concepts  seem 
readily  adaptable  to  schools  and  districts.    We  have  paraphrased  this 
section  from  Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell  and  Derr  (1972,  pp.  7-8). 


A  subsystem  must  be  highly  integrated  within  itself  if  it 
is  to  perform  its  function  effectively.     It  must  have  strong  cohesive- 
ness;  members  must  be  responsive  to  the  task  requirements  and  personal 
needs  of  others. (Joe  is  sick  today.    Will  you  pitch  in?)    At  the  same 
time  the  subsystem,  if  its  function  is  at  all  complex,  must  have 
differentiation  among  roles.     (Joe,  we  all  know  you  are  especially 
knowledgeable  about  ecology.    Will  you  set  up  a  demonstration  for 
twelve  students  on  Wednesday?) 

A  subsystem  must  also  be  integrated  with  other  subsystems 
on  the  third  or  organizational  level  to  the  extent  they  depend  on  one 
another  to  carry  out  their  own  functions.    And  it  must  be  differentiated 
from  other  subsystems  in  ways  that  enable  each  to  perform  its  function 
without  duplication  or  without  undue  conflict.     In  fact,  there  cannot 
be  effective  integration  without  differentiation  nor  differentiation 
without  integration. 

Traditional  features  of  teachers'  and  principals*  roles 
often  act  as  barriers  to  differentiation  and  integration.  Many 
teachers,  for  example,  do  the  major  part  of  their  own  planning, 
operating,  and  evaluating.    This  inhibits  differentiation  because 
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labor  is  not  divided,  and  it  blocks  integration  by  reducing  inter- 
dependence.   The  lack  of  interdependence,  in  turn,  leads  the  principal 
to  work  with  teachers  singly,  and  this  practice  prevents  interdependence 
from  developing  or  even  being  perceived  as  an  alternative.    Thus  a 
self-ipaintaining  circular  effect  occurs. 

Urges  toward  integration  can  be  very  strong.    When  a  group 
comes  to  feel  closely  knit  and  highly  competent,  the  satisfactions  of 
affiliation  (interpersonal  affection  and  allegiance)  become  very 
strong.    Many  veterans  of  elite  war-time  groups  such  as  the  Commandoes 
or  the  Green  Berets  long  for  the  "good  old  days"  ~  not  because  they 
especially  liked  killing  people,  but  because  the  camaraderie  in  the 
group  was  so  joyous.    The  "T-groups"  in  school  K-32  were  this  kind  of 
highly  cohesive  group.    The  danger  of  a  highly  cohesive  group  is  that 
it  comes  to  be  seen  by  others  as  elite  and  as  competing  with  them  for 
resoun^oQ.    The  elite  group,  in  turn,  comes  to  see  their  special 
demands  on  resources  as  "only  right." 

Conversely,  strong  competition  between  groups  often 
produces  strong  cohesiveness  within  the  groups,  as  Sherif  and  his 
colleagues  (1961)  showed  so  well  many  years  ago.    Using  competition  to 
produce  in-group  cohesiveness  is  indeed  effective  but  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  norm  of  -competition  will  be    followed  to  harmful  lengths. 

^^Qs^^lQ^Q  8  we  assert  that  every  organization  must 
continually  seek  productive  balance  between  two  directions  of 
organizing,  differentiation  versus  integration.    When  the  two  forces 
are  in  balance,  they  support  each  other,  and  the  organization  thrives. 
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When  one  outruns  the  other,  the  organization  sickens. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  subsystems  within  an  organi- 
zation may  differ.    These  four  aspects  of  differentiation  include 
structural  formality,  goal  orientation,  time  orientation,  and  inter- 
personal orientation. 

Structural  formality.    Effectively  organized  subsystems 
must  have  particular  structures  that  fit  their  own  particular  environ- 
mental demands.    A  subsystem  such  as  a  community  relations  department, 
that  must  be  responsive  to  a  highly  uncertain  subenvironment ,  should 
have  a  loose  formal  str. mature,  while  a  subsystem  processing  highly 
certain  inf oi..iation,  such  as.  the  department  that  arranges  bus 
schedules,  is  probably  most  effective  when  it  has  clear,  standardized 
procedures  and  controls. 

Compared  to  some  other  human  organizations  (the  military, 
for  example),  a  school  contains  a  relatively  small  number  of  positions: 
numerous  functions  are  ddyrLarged  within  one  position,  and  each 
function  is  shared  by  a  comparatively  large  number  of  people.     In  the 
military,  policing  is  done  by  the  MPs,  teaching  by  the  training  officer, 
and  requisitioning  by  the  first  sergeant.    In  schools,  every  teacher 
does  some  of  all  the  relevant  functions,    Since  the  same  persons 
appear  in  many  of  the  functional  subsystems  of  the  school,  the  sub- 
systems tend  to  be  undifferentiated  structurally. 

Goal  orientation.     In  many  organizations,  subsystems 
exhibit  clearly  different  subgoals.    In  schools,  however,  this  kind 
of  differentiation  is  difficult  to  discover.    For  one  thing,  the 
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overall  goals  of  the  school  are  often  vague,  and  subsystems  cannot, 
therefore,  know  clearly  when  they  have  accomplished  their  subgoals. 
For  another  thing,  the  subsystems  themselves  are  often  not  distinct 
and  therefore  cannot  easily  be  identified  as  the  loci  of  particular 
subgoals.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  conflicting  goals  do  not 
sometimes  appear  between  and  within  subsystems.    Probably  the  most 
frequent  clash  of  subgoals  appears  between  the  teacher  or  administrator 
who  is  for  the  moment  acting  in  the  custodial  or  policing  role  and  the 
counselor  who  is  acting  in  the  nurturant  role.    Other  conflicts  occur 
between  the  curriculum  consultant  and  the  classroom  teacher  and 
between  the  budget  officer  and  the  building  principals.     In  these 
circumstances  the  organizational  consultant  can  help  staff  members 
to  become  aware  of  the  subsystems  within  which  they  are  acting  and  of 
the  subgoals  appropriate  to  these  subsystems.    Increased  specificity 
about  subgoals  —  even  when  overall  goals  remain  vague  —  can  increase 
effective  coordination  among  subsystems.    Of  course,  being  more 
specific  about  subgoals  leads  to  better  co-ordination  only  if  subsystems 
are  working  on  goals  that  are  beneficial  to  the  whole  organization. 

Time  orientation.     Subsystems  also  differ  in  time 
orientation.    Bus  schedules  are  daily  and  seasonal.    Lesson  planning 
goes  by  the  period  and  the  unit.     Curricula  are  geared  to  the  unit, 
the  course,  and  the  school  level.     The  environment  outside  the 
school  contains  differing  pressures  and  perspectives.    The  educational 
philosopher  at  the  university  may  speak  about  decades  and  generations. 
Congress  may  appropriate  money  for  a  two-year  revision  of  physics 
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curricula.    The  local  community  may  d^^nand  immediate  discharge  of  a 
coach  whose  athletic  team  has  had  a  losing  season.    In  the  midst  of 
these  pressures  and  conflicts,  an  organizational  consultant  can  bring 
subsystems  together  to  discuss  the  time  frames  within  which  they 
organize  or  work.     This  communication  can  produce  wider  ^'iiJ' rstanding 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  short-term  and  long-term  actions  and  lead 
to  better  coordination  among  people  working  with  different  time 
perspectives. 

Interpersonal  orientation.    The  fourth  aspect  of  differen- 
tiation among  subsystems  is  that  of  interpersonal  orientation. 
Counselors,  for  example,  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  quality  of 
their  emotional  relations  with  students  while  giving  them  information 
about  occupations;  school  purchasing  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  concerned  to  receive  the  kind  of  floor  wax  they  ordered  than 
they  are  about  the  feeling  the  supplier  might  have  toward  them.  In 
general,  interpersonal  feelings  have  much  more  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  work  than  most  people  believe,  and  one  ever-present  job  of  the 
organizational  consultant  is  to  heighten  group  skill  in  ascertaining 
the  effects  of  personal  feelings. 

Third  Level : 
Organizations 

The  third  level  of  organizational  functioning        the  level 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole.     It  is  the  level  on  v;hich  nubsyctems 
communicate  and  function  together.    A  healthy  and  effectively 
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functioning  organization  must  have  subsystems  which  not  only  function 
smoothly  internally,  but  also  are  co-ordinated  with  each  other  and 
work  together  toward  the  organization's  goals. 

An  example  of  a  school  having  problems  with  third-level 
interaction  is  K-52  in  which  there  were  conflicts  and  poor  communica- 
tion between  departments  and  between  each  department  and  the  central 
office.    The  third  level  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in 
this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  11. 

Technology  and  Pedagogy 

We  have  now  set  forth  enough  postulates,  definitions, 
and  assertions  about  typical  conditions  in  schools  and  districts  so 
that  we  can  say  a  few  more  important  things  about  how  one  might  set 
about  changing  organizational  practice.    The  intervener  can  offer 
opportunities  for  satisfactions  not  previously  available  in  the 
organization.    The  intervener  can  also  teach  new  techniques  that 
maximize  the  wider  array  of  satisfactions  during  the  pursuit  of 
organizational  tasks  and  that  make  the  achievement  of  organizational 
goals  more  sure. 
Widening  the  Satisfactions. 

In  general,  our  view  is  similar  to  that  of  McGregor 
(i960,  1967).     Watson  (1966,  p.  484)  has  summarized  McGregor *g 
contrast  between  the  pervasive  older  view  of  human  behavior  in 
organizations  (theory  X)  and  the  newer  view  that  moves  toward  what  we 
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are  calling  "humanistic"  (theory  Y),    The  table  below  is  Watson's. 


Theory  X 


Theory  Y 


Assumptions 
about 
people 


1,  Naturally 
inert , 
avoid  work 

2.  Dependent 


5.  Set  in  ways 

4,  Irresponsible 

5.  Resistant 


Administrative 
policies 


7-  Short- 
sighted 


1,  Drive, 
"motivate," 
coerce 

2.  Direct 


3.  Routine 
procedures 

^.  Check  up 

5-  Fight,  on 
guard 


6.  Unimaginative        6,  Prescribe 


7.  Plan  for 
them 


Assumptions 
about 
people 


Administrative 
policies 


1.  Naturally 
active , 
enterprising 

2.  Independent 


3-  Growing 


km  Responsible 

5.  [Are  willing 
to  be] 
"with  you" 

6.  Creative 

7.  Capable  of 
broad  vision, 
long  view 


1 •  Lead 


2.  Use  self^' 
direction 

3.  Open  to 
change 

Trust 

5.  Coopera- 
tion 


6.  Encourage 

7.  Plan  with 
them 


In  the  customary,  traditional  view,  workers  are  seen  as 
residing  passively,  even  contentedly,  in  a  condition  of  low  activity 
and  initiative.    Consequently,  they  must  be  pressed  and  threatened 
into  activity.     The  new  view  is  that  people  will  act  with  initiative 
if  they  are  not  impeded  by  a  restricted  conception  of  what  is  possible 
or  by  threats  of  punishment  for  taking  initiative. 

The  traditional  view  is  that  workers  have  some  skill  in 
obedience,  but  little  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  that  only 
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exceptional  individuals  strive  for  power.    Consequently,  most  people 
must  be  given  detailed  supervision,  and  their  work  must  be  highly 
routinized.    The  new  view  is  that  all  persons  strive  for  mastery;  if 
they  are  blocked  from  constructive  influence,  they  will  control  their 
fate  by  fighting  back  in  relatively  safe  ways  —  by  sticking  to  the 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  regulations  (especially  when  doing  so 
will  thwart  the  bosses),  by  slow-downs  and  obstructionism,  and  by  out- 
right sabotage.    The  intervener  with  the  new  view  will  offer  workers 
constructive  ways  to  exert  influence. 

The  traditional  view  claims  that  workers  take  no  satisfac- 
tion from  sheer  achievement  —  that  they  can  respond  only  to  rewards 
at  the  level  of  existence  such  as  money.    Consequently,  work  need  not 
be  organized  to  enable  the  worker  to  exploit  his  or  her  full  talents 
tightening  four  bolts  or  processing  children  within  the  self-contained 
classroom  is  enough.    The  new  view  claims  that  every  one  takes 
satisfaction  from  accomplishing  meaningful  tasks  —  that  is,  from 
bringing  to  completion,  through  one's  best  efforts,  a  task  that 
produces  something  worthwhile.    A  curriculum  handed  down  from  above 
usually  draws  only  superficial  commitment  from  teachers,  but  a 
curriculum  worked  out  freely  by  the  teachers  themselves  can  draw 
strong  commitment  and  effective  application.    A  student  may  conform 
minimally  when  required  to  memorize  a  page  from  a  play,  but  is 
likely  to  memorize  the  entire  play  with  joy  when  he  or  she  volunteers 
to  perform  in  a  play  actually  staged.    Consequently,  the  intervener 
with  the  new  view  offers  opportunity  for  meaningful  achievement. 
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The  traditional  view  treats  workers  as  isolated  units  and 
looks  upon  any  group-formation  as  "ganging  up"  on  management.  The 
traditional  principal  works  with  each  teacher  individually  and  eschews 
group  problem  solving.    The  new  view  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the 
strengths  of  interpersonal  allegiances  and  group  problem  solving. 

We  ascribe  to  the  newer  more  "humanistic"  view  of 
people's  behavior  in  organizations.    We  believe  that  all  people  want  to 
develop  the  skills  that  will  lead  to  the  satisfactions  of  activity, 
achievement ,  af f iliat  ion  and  power.     But  opportunities  for  practicing 
new  styles  of  behavior  must  be  given  if  people  are  to  develop  their 
skills.    Many  organizations  deprive  members  of  these  opportunities  by 
punishing  them  when  they  engage  in  interpersonal  behavior  that  might 
help  them  gain  satisfactions  such  as  those  of  achievement  or  power. 
For  example,  one  of  us  recently  remarked  to  a  person  at  the  checkout 
counter  at  a  supermarket  that  certain  items  selling  for  ^9  cents  each 
were  also  advertised  at  two  for  99  cents.    When  asked  whether  the 
manager  might  like  to  be  aware  of  the  anomaly,  the  checker  said  she 
had  already  told  the  manager  about  it,  and  his  reply  was,  "Listen, 
when  you  have  your  own  store,  you  can  run  it  the  way  you  want  toi" 
Or,  organizations  sometimes  offer  opportunities  for  meaningful 
achievements  or  power  but  then  take  them  away.    In  one  junior  high 
school  we  know,  the  principal  appointed  a  teacher  to  be  chairperson 
of  a  committee  and  told  her  he  wanted  her  and  the  committee  to 
formulate  the  problem,  plan  a  solution,  and  carry  out  the  work.  Three 
days  later,  he  called  the  teacher  to  his  office  and  told  her,  "Here  is 
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how  I've  decided  that  work  had  better  be  carried  out...." 

As  practitioners  of  organizational  development,  we  help 
organizations  institute  new  norms  based  on  the  new  view  of  people's 
behavior.    We  thus  try  to  create  new,  more  humanistic  organizations. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  productivity  under  the  new  norms 
will  be  higher  than  under  the  old.    The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  new  humanistic  organization  may  not  value  the  traditional  definition 
of  productivity  and  may  not  strive  for  that  sort  of  output.     It  may 
turn  to  a  new  kind  of  productivity  that  partially  replaces  the  old. 

It  also  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  under  the  new 
norms,  workers  will  move  toward  the  same  goals  that  management  has  set 
for  the  organization  in  the  past.    When  people  are  allowed  the 
opportunity  for  more  achievements  and  power  in  an  organization,  they 
may  direct  the  organization's  energies  in  totally  new  ways.  As 
practitioners  of  organizational  development,  we  are  doing  much  more 
than  simply  offering  means  to  mobilize  workers  to  commit  themselves 
more  enthusiastically  to  management's  goals. 
Changing  the  Norms 

The  traditional  school  is  held  together  by  norms  that  hold 
people  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things  and  that  limit  them  to  the  old 
satisfactions  —  avoiding  punishment,  maintaining  the  good  will  of  the 
principal,  demonstrating  conformity  to  rules,  not  making  trouble, 
defending  oneself  by  keeping  aloof  from  others,  and  joining  the 
professional  organization  for  whatever  it  can  offer  in  feelings  of 
heightened  power,  achievement,  or  camaraderie.    A  school  that  wishes 
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to  augment  the  satisfactions  of  its  staff  (not  to  speak  of  students  and 
parents)  cannot  merely  proclaim  a  new  regime.    New  norms  (group  agree- 
ments) must  be  built;  they  cannot  be  brought  into  being  merely  by 
exhortation. 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  an  administrator  to  change  interpersonal 
norms  merely  by  his  own  commitment  and  example.    A  trusting,  strong, 
skillful  leader  (as  described  by  Schmuck,  1972)  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  kinds  of  satisfaction  available  to  staff.  Nevertheless, 
norms  are  agreements  between  people,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  agreement  to  alter  norms  when  he  or  she  must 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  teaching  new  conceptions,,  new  techniques,  new 
legitimations,  new  roles,  new  occasion-making,  and  all  the  rest.  One 
principal  who  tried  altering  norms  by  himself,  even  though  he  spent 
fall  time  for  a  year  doing  so,  has  written  about  the  difficulty  of 
moving  imagination  and  initiative  in  these  matters  from  himself  to  his 
staff  (Flynn,  1971,  197^). 

In  our  own  work  (including  the  work  reported  in  this  book) 
we  have  always  instituted  change  by  training  the  partners  in  inter- 
action.   More  exactly,  we  have  trained  subsystems,  not  individuals.* 


♦Sometimes  we  have  failed  to  locate  strong  subsystems.     ;See,  for 
example,  Murray  (1973),  M.  A.  Smith  (1972),  and  Starling  (1973); 
these  dissertations  are  summarized  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Smith, 
Schwartz  and  Runkel  (1975).     In  the  present  project,  one  presumed 
subsystem  that  turned  out  to  be  minimally  so  was  the  otudent  Personnel 
Department;  see  "Second  event:    Key  staff  personnel"  in  Chapter  2. 
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We  shall  next  describe  some  skills  and  norms  that  we  sought  to  introduce 
during  the  training  episodes  in  this  project.    The  emphases  varied,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  goals  of  each  particular  training  event  and 
depending,  too,  on  how  well  each  event  was  designed  and  managed.  Ao 
an  important  example  of  design  and  management  problems,  see  the  case  of 
the  junior  high  school  described  in  the  section  ''Launching  the  Cadre" 
in  Chapter  2. 

First-Level  Skills  and  Norms 
Individuals  are  unlikely  to  participate  in  new  kinds  of 
interaction  with  one  another  (guide  themselves  by  new  norms)  unless 
they  believe  that  the  margin  of  probable  benefit  over  probable  cost 
will  be  greater  under  the  new  norms  than  under  the  old.    When  trying 
to  adopt  a  new  norm,  people  must  estimate  the  likelihood  that  their 
organizational  life  will  be  bettered.    People  must  also  estimate  the 
costs  of  reaching  the  new  organizational  mode.    Usually,  people  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rewards  of  increased  initiative, 
personal  achievement,  increased  influence,  and  mutually-supportive 
collaboration  can  actually  be  brought  into  being.    They  are  usually 
doubtful,  also,  that  more  collaborative  modes  of  action  can  "get  the 
work  done"  as  well  as  the  traditional  authoritarian  mode  —  even 
though  the  intervener  proposes  collaboration  only  for  the  more  highly 
interdependent  tasks.    They  also  have  other  doubts  —  whether  the 
principal  or  superintendent  will  really  support  the  change  effort, 
whether  they  or  their  colleagues  have  the  necessary  skill  or  can 
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acquire  it,  whether  they  will  be  required  to  borrow  time  from  other  work 
or  from  their  own  unpaid  time,  and  so  on.    For  all  these  reasons, 
people  understandably  face  organizational  change  with  trepidation. 
Even  though  they  may  yearn  deeply  for  satisfactions  they  cannot  now 
reach,  their  estimates  of  the  risks  make  them  reluctant  to  take  any 
but  very  small  steps. 

Contrary  to  some  authors,  we  do  not  believe  that  humans 
have  a  built-in  resistance  to  change.     Rather,  we  take  the  position 
that  change  is  sometimes  actually  welcomed  although  it  is  risky  for 
all  of  us.    People  will  change  their  accustomed  behavior  when  they 
estimate  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  combined  with  the  probability 
of  achieving  them,  outweigh  present  satisfactions  and  the  probable 
costs  of  making  the  change. 

Using  the  above  reasoning  about  the  usual  forces  working 
against  sudden  and  large  changes,  we  design  our  training  so  that  it 
asks  only  small  risks  of  participants  and  gives  them  quick  experience 
of  new  satisfactions.    The  first  skills  we  try  to  impart  are  listed 
below.* 


*This  list  is  a  re-phrasing  of  the  list  given  on  page  3^2  of  the 
Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Kartell  and  Derr,  1972).  For 
findings  within  the  Kent  project  concerning  these  skills,  see  Chapter 
5  of  the  present  book. 


Let  Postulate  9,  be  postulation  of  these  skills  as  primary, 
since  we  have  not  yet  directly  shown  their  primacy  in  data. 
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okills  of  communication  that  yield  quick  and  accurate 
feedback  in  face-to-face  situations  concerning  mean- 
ing, readiness  to  move  in  one  direction  or  axiother, 
common  reality,  and  commitment  to  proposed  courses  of 
action  —  even  during  periods  of  anxiety  or  emotion. 
For  details  of  these  skills,  see  section  3-^  of  the 
Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell,  and  Derr, 
1972). 

Skill  in  converting  frustrations  into  problems  that 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  present  situation,  the 
ideal  situation,  and  alternative  plans  for  moving  from 
the  present  state  to  the  ideal.    For  details  of  skills 
of  conceiving  and  solving  problems  in  groups,  see 
Chapter  7  of  the  Handbook. 

Skill  in  openness  —  eliciting  or  giving  information 
during  discussion  that  is  relevant  to  the  task  at 
hand.    For  details  of  the  skill  of  eliciting  infor- 
mation, see  Chapter  3  of  the  Handbook  where  it  is 
discussed  under  "receptiveness'^ 

okill  in  responsiveness  —  stating  clearly  what  one 
will  (or  will  not)  do  as  a  result  of  discussion, 
and  then  doing  it.     This  can  al.^o  be  stated  as 
readiness  to  take  action  in  response  to  a  perceived 
need.    For  details  of  responsive  skills,  see  sections 
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3.9.2.,  3.9.3,  5.3,  7.6.6,  and  9.6.3  of  the  Handbook. 
5.      Skill  in  bringing  into  view  the  personal  abilities  and 
resources  of  others,  and  of  one 's  own.    This  includes 
the  ability  to  reveal  such  diverse  things  as  skills, 
ideas ,  desires ,  useful  acquaintances ,  personal 
libraries,  or  other  resources  that  might  not  be  known 
from  the  routine  performance  of  persons  in  their  jobs. 
This  also  overlaps  with  "skills  of  communication," 
above,  because  anxiety  or  fear  during  communication 
often  prevents  resources  from  becoming  known;  see, 
for  example,  the  discussion  in  Chapter  7-  For 
details  of  skills  in  bringing  out  personal  resources, 
see  sections  3.9.3,  3.9.^,  3.9.5,  ^-3.2,  5.3,  6.6.5, 
6.6.6,  7.6.3,  8.3.1,  8. 9.1,  and  8.9.^,  of  the  Hand- 
book. 

Very  early  in  training  (within  the  first  half-day)  we 
give  very  brief  instruction  (less  than  ten  minutes)  in  each  of  these 
skills,  and  then  ask  participants  to  practice  them  during  simulated, 
artificial  game-like,  tasks  that  put  participants  at  minimal  risk. 
That  is,  these  game-like  tasks  enable  participants  to  talk  only  about 
the  game,  if  they  wish,  and  to  avoid  opening  their  work-a-day  behavior 
to  discussion.*    Discussion  of  the  real  working  situation  and  participants 
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*Some  details  of  training  designs  are  given  in  Appendix  2-A,  in  Appendix 
^-D,  on  pages  ^0-^3  of  the  booklet  by  Arends,  Phelps,  and  Schmuck  (1973), 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell 
and  Derr,  (1972). 


parts  in  it,  comes  later. 

As  participants  practice  the  new  modes  of  communication  in 
pairs  and  groups,  they  find  some  immediate  satisfactions  that  are  rare 
during  their  ordinary  work.    When  others  paraphrase  their  statements, 
they  begin  feeling  that  others  care  about  understanding  what  they  are 
saying.    Their  feelings  of  competence  and  influence  rise.    When  others 
check  to  be  sure  they  understanding  the  feelings  a  person  is  having  — 
feelings  about  taking  risks  in  a  certain  d-*"  -   ^tion,  for  example  —  the 
person  begins  to  feel  that  his  or  her  humaii  qualities  are  important  to 
others;  he  or  she  begins  to  feel  valued  by  others  and  connected  to 
them  as  a  whole  person.    Affection  springs  up.     As  others  seek  infor- 
mation from  a  group  member  and  as  they  seek  talents  that  can  be  put  to 
use,  as  they  listen  to  new  ideas  without  immediately  finding  fault,  as 
they  accept  expression  of  a  frustration  as  a  symptom  of  a  group 
problem  rather  than  as  a  nuisance  from  a  complainer  —  in  all  these 
experiences  the  person  feels  enhanced  competence,  influence,  and 
belongingness.    The  experiences  are  highly  rewarding. 

Rewarding  experiences  during  these  first-level  training 
episodes  serve  four  purposes:     (l)  they  give  the  participant  a  surer 
picture  of  the  goals  of  the  training  and  of  what  the  training  will  be 
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like,   (2)  they  provide  participants  with  some  basic  concepts  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  present  more  complex  concepts  later,  (3)  they 
increase  the  participant's  estimate  of  the  likelihood  that  the  goals  can 
be  achieved,  and  (k)  they  increase  the  attraction  of  the  participants 
toward  the  training.    These  changes  in  perception  and  attitude  on  the 
part  of  most  participants  lead  them  to  be  willing  to  expend  energy  on 
next  steps  in  training  and  to  take  the  greater  risks  that  the  next 
steps  require. 

As  participants  practice  these  new  skills  and  begin  spon- 
taneously to  use  them  in  their  work,  new  norms  begin  to  develop. 
Below  are  some  examples  of  changes  in  norms  that  occur  —  though,  as 
we  shall  see  in  later  chapters,  they  occur  to  a  greater  degree  in 
some  schools  than  in  others.    Although  some  of  these  norms  are  not 
directly  linked  to  the  skills  listed  in  Postulate  9,  they  are  norms 
that  we  have  found  to  emerge  when  first-level  skills  are  mastered. 
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Norms  commonly  found*  

Persons  continually  try  to  make 
their  position  known  and  to 
persuade  others  of  its  merits  — 
talking  past  each  other  and  un- 
willing to  hear  what  others  say. 

Unpleasant  feelings  remain 
hidden. 


Feelings  of  others  are  ignored  — 
there  is  little  checking  to  find 
out  what  they  are. 

Outsiders  and  their  views  are 
seen  as  a  threat. 

Persons  take  an  attitude  of  "if 
we  know  what's  going  on,  that's 
all  that's  important,"  toward 
other  groups. 

Members  are  afraid  to  express 
ideas,  goals,  and  proposals 
because  they  will  be  sharply 
criticized  before  consideration. 

Group  fails  to  discover  members 
who  have  special  resources. 
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New  norms   


Persons  continually  check  to 
make  sure  they  understand  what 
others  are  saying  —  speaking  to 
relevant  issues. 


Persons  feel  free  to  report 
directly  to  others  if  something 
in  the  interpersonal  communica- 
tion process  is  bothering  them. 

Persons  show  concern  for  the 
feelings  of  others  —  monitoring 
non-verbal  cues  and  checking  the 
accuracy  of  impressions. 

Persons  really  listen  to  views 
of  others  outside  the  group. 

Group  continually  sends  infor- 
mation to  other  graaps  so  as 
to  increase  understanding. 

Members  are  eager  to  share 
goals,  ideas  and  proposals  — 
knowing  the  contributions  will 
be  evaluated  critically  but 
respectfully. 

Members  with  special  resources 
are  identified  and  listened  to 
carefully. 


♦We  have  borrowed  these  contrasting  statements  from  the  introductory 
booklet  by  Arends,  Phelps,  and  Schmuck  (1973). 


Second-Level  Skills  and  Norms 
So  far,  we  have  been  describing  interpersonal  skills  and 
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norms  that  enable  individuals  tc  coordinate  more  effectively  with  one 
another  in  seeking  rather  immediate  satisfactions.  While  discussing 
first-level  skills,  we  paid  little  attention  to  the  subsystem  within 
which  these  skills  are  applied,  and  little  to  the  functioning  of  the 
subsystem  as  a  whole.  We  turn  now  to  skills  and  norms  that  serve  to 
advance  the  functioning  of  the  subsystem,  whether  that  be  a  teaching 
team,  a  school,  a  budget  committee,  the  production  staff  of  a  school 
play,  or  whatever. 

The  skills  that  we  try  to  impart  for  enabling  subsystems 
to  function  effectively  are  shown  below.* 


♦These  seven  intermediate  (second-level)  goals  of  training  were  origi- 
nally conceived  by  Richard  Schmuck.    We  presented  them  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Kent  district  as  our  goals  for  the  project,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  2.    An  earlier  stage  in  our  theoretical  thinking  is  repre- 
sented by  the  list  of  hypotheses  given  on  pages  3^-35  of  Schmuck  and 
Runkel  (l970).    The  Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell,  and 
Derr,  1972,  pp.  3^3-3^^)  gives  an  alternate  discussion  of  these  seven 
intermediate  goals.    We  did  not  enter  the  Kent  project  with  the  first- 
level  skills  in  mind,  nor  the  third-level  outcomes,  to  be  discussed 
below;  that  part  of  our  thinking  developed  later.    For  findings  within 
the  Kent  project  concerning  these  second-level  skills,  see  Chapter  8 
of  the  present  book. 


Let  the  postulation  of  this  set  of  subsystem  skills  be 
called  Postulate  10. 

1.      Clarifying  communication  throughout  the  subsystem  and 
establishing  communicative  links  among  interdependent 
subsystems.    All  parts  of  a  school  organization 
must  learn  to  clarify  the  messages  they  receive  from 
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one  another.    Skill  in  communication  can  develop 
internal  and  external  channels  that  bring  in  more 
accurate  information  about  the  environment.  Ambiguity 
and  conflict  about  norms  and  roles  can  be  alleviated 
by  developing  more  precision  in  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  information.    For  details  of  training 
methods,  see  Chapter  3  of  "the  Handbook  (Schmuck, 
Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell,  and  Derr,  1972). 
2.      Agreeing  upon  goals  within  the  subsystem  and  revising 
them  when  they  no  longer  serve.    An  effective  working 
group  does  not  take  goals  as  immutable,  nor  challenges 
to  them  as  disloyal.    It  takes  goals  to  be  empirical 
descriptions  —  always  somewhat  inaccurate  —  of  the 
common  directions  in  the  striving  of  the  group. 
Organizational  members  can  learn  to  clarify  and  nhare 
their  objectives  and  to  increase  their  sense  of 
"owning'*  the  goals  and  integrating  their  efforts.* 


♦Insightful  discussions  of  this  view  of  planning  and  goal-setting  have 
been  given  by  March  (1972,  pp.  ^26-^28)  and  Weick  (1969,  PP.  IOI-IO5). 

For  details  of  training  methods,  see  Chapter  k  of 
the  Handbook. 

3.      Uncovering  conflicts  and,  where  possible,  instituting 
norms  for  collaborat-' on  within  the  subsystem. 
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Confronting  conflicts,  coping  with  them  effectively, 
and  exploring  interdependencies  will  help  to  establish 
norms  and  roles  that  will  aid  the  organization  in 
accomplishing  tasks.    Norms  for  collaboration  can 
replace  norms  for  the  mere  avoidance  of  conflict,  and 
interdependence  can  replace  submission.    For  details 
of  training  methods,  see  Chapter  5  of  the  Handbook. 
Improving  procedures  in  meetings  of  the  group.  We 
mean  by  this  point  that  meetings  ought  to  be  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  first-level  skills 
among  the  participants  and  to  enable  the  other  second- 
level  skills  to  be  exercised  effectively.    The  lore  of 
conducting  meetings  in  this  way  is  set  forth  in 
Chapter  6  of  the  Handbook.    The  increased  satisfac- 
tions to  be  gained  in  effectively  conducted  meetings 
always  draw  early  appreciation  from  participants  in 
training  of  the  sort  used  in  organizational  develop- 
ment.   Participants  are  typically  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  old,  dull,  burdensome  methods 
and  the  new,  freeing,  productive  methods. 
Group  problem  solving.    By  this  we  mean  a  subsystem 
reacting  to  stress  by  using  systematic  conscious 
procedures.    These  include  agreeing  on  the  present 
conditions,  agreeing  upon  the  ideal  or  goal, 
generating  acceptable  methods  of  moving  from  the 
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present  state  to  the  goal,  assigning  persons  and  dates 
to  the  steps  required,  and  monitoring  progress.  Our 
current  practice  uses  Fosmire's  S-T-P  organization  of 
group  problem-solving  (unpublished).    This  procedure 
shifts  back  and  forth  among  the  phases  of  describing 
the  present  situation  (s),  stating  the  target  or  goal 
(T),  and  considering  plans  or  paths  for  getting  from 
the  one  to  the  other  (p).    This  procedure  shares  many 
concepts  with  the  D-A-P  procedure  presented  by  Nagle 
and  Balderson  (l97^).    For  details  of  training  methods 
that  followed  a  sequence  that  was  a  precursor  of  the 
S-T-P,  see  Chapter  7  of  the  Handbook, 

6.        Making  decisions  by  appropriate  means.     Although  we 
usually  find  that  groups  need  more  training  in 
decision  making  by  consensus  than  by  other  methods, 
no  one  method  of  making  a  decision  in  a  group  is  best 
for  all  kinds  of  decisions.    Decision  making  by  one 
person,  a  subgroup,  a  majority,  a  consensus,  and  a 
unanimity  all  have  their  places.    For  details  of 
training  methods,  see  Chapter  8  of  the  Handbook, 

7-      Assessing  progress.     If  all  these  skills  are  to  be 
productive,  the  group  needs  to  be  able  to  pause  in 
its  work  periodi'jally  to  ask,  'TVhere  are  we  now?" 
This  skill  is  necessary  not  only  in  problem  solving, 
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but  in  all  of  the  six  kinds  of  operations  listed 
just  above.    For  details  on  methods  of  carrying  out 
evaluations  of  progress,  see  Chapter  10  of  the 
Handbook, 

When  a  group  plunges  into  one  of  these  seven  activities 
the  individuals  are  taking  greater  risks  than  when  they  practice  the 
"smaller"  skills  of  the  first  level.    In  exercising  the  skills  of  the 
second  level,  individuals  are,  on  the  average,  committing  larger  blocks 
of  time  and  implying  a  willingness  to  be  bound  to  more  fateful  decisions 
The  organization,  too,  is  usually  more  strongly  affected  by  second-level 
activities  than  by  first-level  activities.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
order  the  levels  of  skill  and  norm. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  the  second-level  activi- 
ties depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  acquisition  of  first-level  skills. 
It  may  not  be  necessary,  however,  that  trainees  learn  first-level 
skills  before  second-level.    It  is  possible  for  them  to  pick  up  a  good 
deal  of  skill  at  the  first  level  while  learning  the  skills  of  the 
second  level.    This  is  not  actually  likely  to  happen,  however,  unless 
the  group  has  a  very  skillful  leader,  and  unless  the  group  is 
emotionally  ready  to  accept  the  double  task.     (This  possibility  of 
simultaneous  learning  makes  it  difficult  to  design  a  clear  test  of 
Postulate  9  which  asserts  the  primacy  of  first  level  skills.) 

It  is  at  the  second  level  that  the  group-in-training 
begins  to  work  on  its  actual  work-a-day  problems.    At  the  third 
level,  it  will  work  on  the  environmental  problems  within  which  work- 
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a-day  problems  are  embedded.    The  environmental  problems  are  those 
located  in  the  overall  structure  of  the  organization  and  in  its  inter- 
facing with  its  community. 

At  the  second  level,  individuals  encounter  new  forms  of 
opportunities  for  satisfaction.    As  subsystems  function  more  effectively, 
the  satisfactions  of  connectedness,  interpersonal  warmth,  and  esprit  de 
corps  come  to  permeate  all  activities,  even  while  the  satisfactions  of 
vigorous  action,  influence  upon  one's  organizational  fate,  and  achieve- 
ment of  worthwhile  work-goals  are  also  being  experienced.  Through 
these  satisfactions,  especially  that  of  *'groupiness , the  ties  grow 
strong  that  will  keep  the  group  together  and  hopeful  through  many  later 
vicissitudes  and  tribulations. 

As  participants  practice  the  second-level  skills  in  their 
work,  new  norms  emerge.    Below  are  some  examples  of  changes  in  norms 
that  occur.    Although  some  of  these  norms  are  not  directly  linked  to 
the  skills  listed  in  Postulate  10,  they  are  norms  that  we  have  found  to 
emerge  when  second-level  skills  are  mastered. 
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Norms  commonly  found 


New  norms 


*We  have  borrowed  some  of  these  contrasting  statements  from  Arends, 
Phelps,  and  Schmuck  (1973)  and  others  from  Postman  and  Weingartner 
(1973). 


Groups  pay  little  or  no  explicit 
attention  to  whether  their 
communicative  customs  are 
helping  their  work. 

Goals  are  taken  for  granted 
without  much  discussion,  are 
accepted  from  superiors  without 
checking  commitment  at  the 
working  level,  or  are  chal- 
lenged without  resolution. 

Conflicts  are  hidden  and  dealt 
with  (if  at  all)  only  behind 
the  scenes. 


Meetings  start  late;  members 
straggle  in. 


Group  agreements  about  meeting 
procedures  exist  only  impli- 
citly, are  often  misunderstood, 
and  are  considered  openly  only 
rarely. 

Methods  and  procedural  rules 
are  inflexible  or  generally 
consist  of  strict  adherence  to 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 


Group  pauses  periodically  to 
check  whether  first-level 
communicative  skills  are  being 
helpfully  used. 

Goals  are  carefully  discussed  at 
the  working  level  and  degrees  of 
commitment  ascertained.  They 
are  reviewed  periodically  and 
revised  as  necessary  so  that 
announced  goals  do  not  get  out 
of  kilter  with  working  goals. 

Conflicts  are  considered  openly 
as  part  of  the  description  of 
the  present  situation  and  as 
signals  that  it  is  time  to  ask 
whether  an  episode  of  problem 
solving  would  be  profitable. 

Meetings  start  promptly  with 
members  present  and  eager  to 
begin. 

Group  agreements  about  meeting 
procedures  are  maue  explicit  in 
advance. 


Methods  and  procedural  rules  are 
flexible  and  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  different  needs. 
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Norms  commonly  found  

Members  interrupt  each  other, 
talk  at  the  same  time,  use 
sarcasm,  and  ridicule  or  "put- 
down"  others  to  express 
disapproval. 

Problems  are  taken  to  be  a 
sign  of  illness;  life  would  be 
better  if  there  were  no  problems. 


Teachers  work  by  themselves 
in  isolated  classrooms. 

In  classrooms,  students  work 
mainly  independently;  grading 
procedures  emphasize 
competition. 

In  classrooms  and  staff  rooms, 
people  maintain  "distance" 
from  one  another  or  try  to 
impress  one  another. 

People  make  comments  to 
"one-up"  others,  assuming 
win-lose  relationships. 

Teachers  do  not  feel 
comfortable  with  other  adults 
in  the  classroom. 

Informal  discussions  center 
on  gripes  or  anecdotes  about 
frustrating  students. 

Persons  ignore  problems  or 
state  them  in  a  form  which 
ignores  the  real  issues. 

Few  groups  form  to  work  on 
problems. 


h3 

New  norms 


Communication  is  open  and  direct, 
with  favorable  and  unfavorable 
feelings  being  described 
explicitly. 

Problems  are  viewed  as  ormal; 
solving  problems  is  .^med  as 

a  chance  to  unleash  cxeativity 
for  improvement. 

Teachers  collaborate  flexibly  in 
pairs  or  teams. 

In  classrooms,  groups  of  students 
work  together  on  common  projects 
and  help  one  another;  grade 
procedures  encourage  cooperation 
and  support. 

In  classrooms  and  staff  rooms, 
people  touch  and  talk  to  o.ie 
another,  expressing  feelings  of 
comradeship. 

People  make  comments  expressing 
the  desire  to  help  one  another, 
assuming  win-win  relationships. 

Teachers  invite  other  teachers 
to  observe  them  or  join  them  in 
teaching. 

Educational  ideas  are  discussed 
in  formal  and  informal  gather- 
ings. 

Persons  state  the  problems 
precisely  and  directly,  regard- 
less of  the  discomfort  it 
causes. 

People  organize  quickly  into 
groups  to  engage  in  joint 
inquiry  regarding  problems. 
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Norms  commonly  found  

No  systematic  problem- 
solving  procedure  is 
followed. 

Only  certificated  teachers 
are  allowed  to  interact  with 
students. 


Decisions  are  made  only  by 
those  who  possess  authority. 


Decision-making  responsibili- 
ties are  left  unclear. 


Decisions  are  made  that  affect 
people's  lives  without  a  chance 
for  their  involvement. 

Members  often  argue  for  involve- 
ment, but  become  frustrated 
when  many  meetings  are  spent 
trying  to  reach  a  decision. 

Members  are  not  aware  of 
various  decision-making  options 
nor  are  able  to  state  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 


Decisions  that  require  under- 
standing and  commitment  are 
made  by  one  person  or  by 
major*'* '♦•v  vote. 

Teachers  do  not  tell  students 
explicitly  how  their  work  is  to 
be  judged;  criteria  are  vague 
or  capricious. 
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New  norms 


Procedures  exist  which  members 
commonly  understand  and  have  the 
ability  to  follow. 

Work  of  teachers  is  supplemented 
by  paraprofessionals,  interested 
non-school  citizens,  and 
students. 

Decisions  are  made  by  those  who 
have  information  with  emphasis 
placed  on  the  best  decision,  not 
on  who  makes  the  decision. 

Decision-making  responsibilities 
are  identified  ahead  of  time; 
all  members  are  aware  of  the 
allocations  of  responsibility. 

Those  who  are  affected  by  a 
decision  help  make  the  decision. 

Members  recognize  that  if  they 
want  to  be  involved  in  decision- 
making, it  will  take  time. 

Members  recognize  that  there  are 
several  ways  to  make  decisions 
(one-person,  majority  vote, 
consensual)  and  identify  the  one 
that  best  serves  a  particular 
purpose. 

Decisions  that  require  total 
understanding  and  commitment  are 
made  consensually. 


Teachers  tell  students  explicitly 
beforehand,  the  criteria  to  be 
applied  to  their  work  and  then 
stick  to  those  criteria.  For 
example,  they  may  display  good 
and  bad  work,  or  give  pretests 
and  discuss  these  with  students. 


Norms  commonly  found 


New  norms 
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Evaluation  of  staff  is  done 
only  by  superiors  and  with 
vague  criteria.  Evaluation 
from  parents  occurs  only  during 
crises,  and  unhelpfully. 


Evaluation  is  shared  widely,  it 
is  used  to  catalog  strengths  as 
well  as  weaknesses,  and  is  used 
to  give  information  useful  in 
solving  problems.  Evaluation 
from  parents  and  community  is 
sought  routinely. 


Third-Level  Skills  and  Norms 

Why  should  we  trouble  with  the  hard  work  of  organizational 
development?    Why  should  we  strive  to  achieve  the  new  skills  described 
on  the  previous  pages?    We  believe  there  are  two  reasons.    First,  we 
value  a  humanistic  orientation  to  life  including  the  broader  use  of 
the  capabilities  of  individuals  at  their  own  initiative  and  the 
collaborative,  communal  life.    We  would  like  to  see  schools  become 
more  satisfying  places  (happier  places,  if  you  will)  for  students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Second,  we  balieve  that  school  organizations  can  learn  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  changing  times  with  more  foresight,  less 
ineffective  wheel-spinning,  and  less  trauma  from  being  ambushed  by 
change.     They  can  build  a  capacity  for  constructive  adaptation  as  an 
ordinary  part  of  their  functioning.     Phis  capacity  is  the  opposite  of 
"fire-fighting"  or  "management  by  crisis."    It  requires  certain  skills 
on  the  part  of  the  school  organization  as  a  whole.    This  organiza- 
tional ability  or  character  is  made  up  of  four  third-level  skills. 
These  are  the  marks,  so  to  speak,  by  which  tne  constructively  adaptive 
school  or  district  can  be  recognized.*    The  following  skills  at  the 
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*We  take  these  four  marks  from  the  Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen, 
Martell,  and  Derr,  1972,  p.  3^5 )•    By  constructive  adaptability,  we 
mean  the  same  thing  that  Gardner  (I963)  means  by  the  self-renewinp: 
ability  and  Buckley  (196?)  by  morphogenesis.    For  findings  within  the 
Kent  project  concerning  these  skills,  see  Chapters  7  and  11  of  the 
present  book. 


overall  organizational  level  (and  in  the  organization's  interaction 
with  its  environment)  constitute  constructive  adaptability  and  can  be 
called  Postulate  11.* 


*It  might  be  simpler,  logically,  to  call  these  criteria  a  definition  of 
constructive  adaptability.  But  we  prefer  to  leave  the  criteria  open  to 
empirical  attack  by  someone's  inventive  imagination  in  the  future. 


1.      Instituting  problem-solving  episodes  when  progress 

toward  a  goal  is  found  to  be  unacceptable  or  when  norms 
that  serve  constructive  adaptability  are  seen  to  be 
weakening.    This  ability  rests,  in  turn,  upon  many 
other  abilities.     The  organization  must  be  able  to 
maintain  sources  of  accurate  and  relevant  information 
and  maintain  communication  channels  to  convey  this 
information  accurately  and  swiftly  to  those  concerned. 
Members  must  be  ready  to  volunteer  relevant  informa- 
tion to  each  other,  and  there  must  be  norms  for  group 
work  that  support  effective  reconsideration    of  goals. 
The  organization  must  have  the  ability  to  uncover 
conflicts,  and  it  must  have  the  ability  to  carry 
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through  a  problem-solving  sequence  effectively  once 
the  need  is  agreed  upon.    Finally,  the  ability  to 
institute  problem-solving  episodes  depends  upon  all 
the  other  first-level  and  second-level  skills  we  have 
discussed.    The  characteristic  of  the  third-level 
skill,  in  contrast  to  the  second-level  skill,  is  that 
not  only  do  groups  in  the  school  or  district  know  how 
to  do  group  problem  solving,  but  they  actually  initiate 
it  and  carry  it  through  at  the  appropriate  contingency. 
Being  able  to  do  this  demands  not  only  skill  at 
problem  solving  proper,  but  also  the  ability  to  set 
aside  the  necessary  time,  marshal  the  appropriate  peo- 
ple, and  so  on.    Furthermore,  the  norms  of  the  organ- 
ization must  have  been  modified  to  reward  the  use  of 
problem-solving  skills. 
2.       Maintaining  access  to  fresh  ideas  and  other  personal 
resources.*    Under  routine  operations,  many  ideas  and 

♦Buckley  (I967)  speaks  of  this  organizational  ability  as  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  variety  pool. 

abilities  are  likely  to  remain  undisplayed  because 
they  are  not  immediately  necesi^ary  in  the  daily  work. 
To  maintain  constructive  adaptability,  the  organiza- 
tion must  make  occasions  upon  which  potentially 
useful  ideas,  abilities,  and  talents  can  be  exposed  to 
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view.    Some  of  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  done  simply  by 
keeping  a  file  of  personal  resources.    Usually,  however, 
periodic  occasions  for  soliciting  new  ideas,  either  in 
discussion  or  in  writing,  are  necessary.  Such 
occasions  are  parts  of  standard  sequences  for  group 
problem  solving,  but  the  constructively  adaptive 
organization  must  provide  other  occasions  not  tied  to 
specific  problems  so  that  the  potentialities  of  the 
organization  can  become  a  lively  part  of  the  imagina- 
tions  of  the  members. 

Taking  action.    This  organizational  ability  corresponds 
to  responsiveness  at  the  first  level.    At  the  third  or 
organizational  level,  it  means  making  time  available 
for  working  on  change  for  extended  periods,  providing 
necessary  financial  support,  coordinating  the  change 
effort  helpfully  with  connected  groups,  and  so  on. 
Many  organizations  suffer  from  chronic  planning  and 
chronic  inaction.    The  constructively  adaptive  school 
or  district  can  move . 

Assessing  movement.    This  organizational  ability 
corresponds  to  assessing  progress  at  the  second  level. 
At  the  organi?;ational  level,  it  means  using  methods  to 
chart  long-term  ^.ronds,  assessing  the  different  sorts 
of  effects  on  diffc^^-ent  subsystems,  calculating  costs 
of  different  sorts,  estimating  impact  on  other 
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schools  or  upon  relations  with  the  community,  and 
making  decisions  whether  to  continue,  stabilize,  or 
revise.    In  a  large  organization  such  as  a  very  large 
school  or  a  good-sized  district,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  employ  assessment  experts  who  can  use  sophisticated 
methods  of  collecting  data  and  interpreting  them. 
Obviously,  when  a  school  or  district  undertakes  major 
changes  in  procedure  or  structure  —  such  as  instituting  team  teaching 
or  the  "open  concept"  —  still  greater  risks  are  in  the  offing  than  when 
making  the  smaller  changes  we  mentioned  when  discussing  the  first  and 
second  levels  of  skill.    Organizational  changes,  we  believe,  should  be 
built  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  skills  of  the  first  and  second  sorts. 
We  shall  give  some  evidence  for  this  recommendation  in  later  chapters. 
Other  evidence  appears  in  the  report  of  another  project  in  organizational 
training  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (I975). 

Our  approach  to  organizational  development  does  not  offer 
a  specific  formula  for  helping  a  large  school  or  a  school  district  move 
from  subsystem  skills  to  ovez'all  constructive  adaptability.  Although 
we  do  offer  suggestions  for  designing  events  that  help  schools  change 
in  this  way,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  appropriate  rearrangements  of 
subsystem  functions  and  interrelations  among  them  must  be  worked  out  — 
tailored  —  to  suit  the  local  situation  with  which  the  school  or 
district  is  trying  to  cope.    Despite  this  disclaimer,  however,  we  are 
presenting  in  this  book  a  design  for  one  kind  of  .subsystem  ~  the  cadre 
of  organizational  specialists  —  that  we  think  can  help  any  school  or 
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district  perform  the  locally  sensitive  work  of  moving  from  the  skills  of 
the  second  level  to  the  third.     The  theory  of  how  that  subsystem  works 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  matter  of  finding  indicators  of  progress  toward  the 
third  level  also  depends  heavily  on  what  is  happer ing  locally.    We  cannot 
offer  a  list  of  particular  and  specific  practices  or  activities  that 
should  be  found  in  every  school  or  district  that  can  be  called  construc- 
tively adaptive.     The  concept  itself  implies  adapting  practices  and 
activities  to  special  local  conditions  and  times.     In  the  Kent  district, 
the  superintendent's  cabinet,  in  one  year,  showed  its  adaptability  by 
designing  a  new  kind  of  meeting  to  facilitate  its  communication  with 
staff  in  the  district.     In  Eugene  Oregon,  an  elementary  school  adapted 
to  lack  of  a  kindergarten  by  reorganizing  radically  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  first  grade.    These  examples  might  be  inappropriate  in 
other  places  and  times.     We  shall  give  other  particular  examples  in 
Chapters  7  and  12. 

The  three  levels  of  skill  and  norm  were  not  clearly  in 
our  minds  when  we  began  the  Kent  project  and  when  we  were  writing 
questionnaires.     The  idea  grew  as  our  theoretical  thinking  changed 
during  the  years.    As  a  result,  the  data  we  collected  will  not  fit 
this  three-level  scheme  as  clearly  as  they  would  if  we  were  designing 
the  data  collection  anew.    Nevertheless,  we  shall  use  this  three-level 
scheme  in  presenting  data  in  this  book,  because  this  is  the  way  we  now 
want  to  think  about  our  results.     We  shall  present  evidence  concerning 
the  first  level  oL  skill  and  norm  chiefly  in  Chapters  5i  6,  and  7; 
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conceiTiiug  the  second  level  in  Chapters  8  and  9   and  concerning  the 
third  lev3l  in  Chapter  10,  11,  and  12 • 


Cycling 

Naturally,  a  school  or  district  does  not  merely  begin  by 
interacting  on  the  first  level  and  then  move  to  the  second  and  third. 
It  is  always  making  use,  well  or  poorly  of  all  three  levels. 

In  Postulate  12  we  assert  that  poor  organizational  processes 
at  one  level  can  often  be  rectified  by  re-cycling  practice  through 
lower-l<='Vel  skills.     This  postulate  is  similar  to  Alderfer's  conception 
of  re-c;y  "ing  to  "lower*'  satisfactions  when  frustrated  at  a  "higher*' 
level.     Irtr'j  shall  present  some  evidence  on  this  point  in  later  chapters. 
In  '^•hapter  10,  for  example,  v;e  .shall  say  something:  about  the  way 
schools  seem  to  re-cycle  through  more  and  less  difficult  kinds  of 
innovations. 

Transition 

No  organization  is  a  "tabula  rasa."    New  norms  ca'.not 
merely  be  added  to  old;  they  must,  to  some  extent,  replace  the  old  and 
substitute  for  them.     In  organizational  work,  the  intervener  must 
remember  that  the  client  is  embedded  in  a  culture  that  continues  to  use 
the  old  norms.    This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that  re-training 
subsystems  is  so  much  more  powerful  than  trying  to  re-train  individuals.* 
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*It  iG  also  the  reason  that  trying  to  reform  education  by  imbuing 
individuals  in  teachers'  colleges  with  new  ideas  and  techniques  is  so 
remarkably  ineffective. 


Furthermore,  when  the  organization  is  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  act  according  to  the  new  norms,  it  will  not  at  first  apply  them 
effectively  to  day-to-day  work. 

In  Postulate  13  we  are  asserting  that  during  transition, 
there  will  be  a  period  of  confusion  between  old  and  new  norms.  Produc- 
tivity will  go  down.     The  feel  of  things,  too,  will  be  that  of 
confusion,  congestion,  conflict,  and  general  going-awry.    Only  after  the 
client  becomes  skillful  with  the  new  norms  will  productivity  rise  and 
the  feel  of  things  be  that  of  clarity,  freedom,  competence,  and  satis- 
faction.   During  the  stage  of  transition,  assessments  of  conditions  will 
more  often  than  not  tell  a  story  of  lowered  effectiveness  and  lowered 
perception  of  competence.    We  shall  see  a  dramatic  example  of  this  down- 
then-up  effect  in  Chapter  6.* 


*An  equally  dramatic  example  is  given  in  Chapter  k  of  Schmuck,  Murray, 
Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975). 


Some  Principles  of  Training  and  Consultation 

Our  theory  has  informed  our  designs    for  training  and 
consultation.     Here  are  some  principles  that  we  use  in  designing 
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training  and  consultation  and  that  we  think  make  use  of  our  theory. 
oubsys terns,  Not  Individuals 

Skills  in  working  as  an  organizational  member  are  inter- 
active skills,  not  individual  skills.    Consequently,  the  expectations  of 
each  person  must  be  answered  by  the  actions  of  the  others.     If  four 
persons  of  a  six-person  team  learn  to  work  together,  they  will  have  to 
re-cycle  their  learning  when  the  other  two  join  them.     If  only  one 
person  is  trained,  that  person  faces  the  task  of  trying  to  influence 
the  team  to  generate  new  interactive  patterns  that  he  or  she  has  not  yet 
experienced  and  tested  with  them.     The  efficient  thing  to  do,  obviously, 
is  to  train  the  >'=ubsystem  as  an  interacting  whole. 

Training  less  than  an  entire  subsystem  is  like  training 
less  than  a  football  team  or  less  than  an  entire  orchestra.     The  team 
or  orchestra  can  perform,  after  a  fashion,  but  never  as  well  as  they 
can  after  the  whole  team  or  orchestra  has  practiced  as  a  unit.     Even  if 
all  individuals  have  had  training  separately,  the  necessary  interactive 
patterns  in  a  new  group  must  be  learned  in  that  group.    An  all-star 
football  team  never  goes  into  a  game  without  having  practiced  together, 
despite  the  superb  skills  the  individual  players  have  shown  with  other 
teams. 

All  this  boils  down  to  the  concept  of  a  subsystem  with 
characteristics  of  its  own  that  are  not  merely  the  assembly  of  the 
skills  of  individual  members.    Consequently,  we  assemble  a  subsystem 
and  train  iJ^;  we  lo  not  train  individuals  and  then  assemble  them.  We 
began  training  in  Kent  (as  we  related  in  Chapter  2)  with  the 
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superintendent's  cabinet  as  a  unit.    We  always  sought,  too,  to  train 
entire  school  staffs,  never  only  a  part.    By  the  time  we  began  training 
the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  in  1969i  the  subsystem  concept 
was  taking  more  complete  form  in  our  minds;  the  design  of  the  cadre 
(see  Chapter  4)  shows  strong  use  of  the  concept.     Since  then,  we  have 
seen  repeated  demonstrations  in  later  projects  (and  in  the  work  of 
others)  of  the  power  of  the  subsystem  concept. 

We  do  sometimes  make  one  sort  of  exception  to  the  subsystem 
rule.     Principals  and  superintendents  can  exert  high  control  over  those 
they  supervise;  the  alacrity,  openness,  and  responsiveness  they  exhibit 
during  training  is  taken  by  many  as  a  signal  of  the  support  they  are 
giving  to  the  project  and  of  the  degree  they  will  approve  of  others' 
participation.    Also,  when  a  group  containing  a  principal  or  super- 
intendent is  working  at  the  second  level,  trying  to  achieve  coordination 
in  problem  solving  (for  example)  and  the  administrator  shows  low  skill, 
other  members  are  often  reluctant  to  point  to  that  lack  of  skill  and 
try  to  help  the  administrator  improve  it.    This  condition  can  discourage 
the  group  and  hold  back  the  work.  For  these  reasons,  we  sometimes  take 
a  principal  or  superintendent  aside  for  special  coaching.    Even  when  we 
do  this,  however,  we  limit  the  coaching  of  the  administrator  to  the 
needs  of  the  group  he  or  she  is  working  with  at  that  time.    For  further 
comments  see  Schmuck  (1972)  and  Schmuck  and  Neleon  (1970). 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  working  with  subsystems 
that  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  also  advantages  at  the 
individual  or  motivational  level.     As  we  have  said,  trying  out  new 
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interpersonal  norma  r-equires  risk.     The  person  being  trained  away  from 
the  regular  work  group  has  no  way  of  estimating  confidently  the  risks  to 
be  encountered  when  he  or  she  tries  out  the  new  ways  of  acting  in  the 
work  group  back  on  the  job.     If  a  subgroup  of  a  work  group  undergoes 
training,  they  will  have  the  same  uncertainties  about  how  the  untrained 
members  will  react  (for  an  example,  see  Starling,  1973i  summarized  in 
Schmuck,  Murray,  ochwartz,  Smith  and  Runkel  (197.^ )•    When  all  members  of 
a  Gubeystem  are  trained  together  and  in  interaction,  however,  they  can 
all  see  how  others  are  reacting  at  each  small  step.    Not  only  does  this 
reduce  risk  and  heighten  trust,  but  it  brings  quick  reward  in  the  form 
of  the  satisfactions  of  connectedness  and  esprit  de  corps. 
Process  and  Task 

Because  our  culture  largely  directs  attention  away  from 
interpersonal  processes  —  how  we  deal  with  one  another  —  it  is 
difficult  for  most  people  to  understand,  at  the  beginning  of  training, 
the  difference  between  communicating  about  some  object,  person,  or 
task  and  communicating  about  c ommun i c a t ing ,  the  difference  between 
working  on  a  task  and  workiixg  on  how  to  work  on  a  task,  and  so  on.  It 
takes  a  while  for  most  people  to  distinguish,  in  thought  and  deed, 
between  task  and  process.     In  our  training  and  consultation,  we  do  a 
lot  of  talking  and  instruction  to  help  people  conceptualize  process 
in  group  and  organization. 

One  way  to  embody  or  prefigure  the  distinction  is  to 
emphasize  the  role  of  process  facilitator  during  training.     Another  way 
is  to  establish  process  facilitators  in  the  district,  so  that  when  a 
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person  acting  in  that  role  is  present,  people  understand,  at  least,  that 
they  are  now  going  to  pay  attention  to  something  beyond  the  task  itself. 
We  did  this  when  we  established  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 

Another  way  to  clarify  the  distinction  between  task  and 
process  is  to  begin,  as  usual,  by  distinguishing  for  trainees  between 
ordinary  norms  and  the  new  more  collaborative  norms,  and  point  out  that 
both  sets  are  serviceable,  though  they  are  often  in  conflict  and  when 
this  is  so,  they  cannot  be  used  simultaneously.    Organizational  groups 
can  then  be  trained  to  move  from  one  set  of  norms  to  the  other,  as  the 
occasion  demands  and  at  their  own  initiative.     Zand  (197^)  has  taught 
managerial  groups  to  deal  with  specially  complex  problems  by  moving 
into  an  ''alternate  organization."    They  then  suspend  ordinary  norms 
during  problem  solving  and  use  the  collaborative  norms  until  they  feel 
the  ordinary  norms  will  again  serve.    We  have  not  tried  this  method 
ourselves  but  we  look  forward  to  doing  so. 

Once  the  distinction  between  process  and  task  becomes 
usable  by  organizational  members,  several  satisfactions  are  enhanced. 
The  clarity  that  comes  to  members  about  the  way  their  roles  are  linked 
increases  the  possibilities  for  influence  and  their  confidence  in  those 
possibilities.    The  new  methods  of  moving  the  work  along  in  the  group 
and  checking  on  its  progress  increases  members'  feelings  of  competence. 
The  attention  menbers  give  to  the  qualities  of  one  another  during  the 
examination  of  conmunicaLive  processes  in  the  group  enables  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  valued  merely  as  instruments  for  getting  work 
dene,  but  as  full  human  beings  as  v/ell. 
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Act,  Then  Think 

Ordinary  schooling  requires  the  learner  to  conceptualize 
something  and  then  do  it,    A  college  professor's  approach  to  teaching 
students  to  ride  a  bicycle  might  be  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  how 
to  ride  a  bicycle  and  then  telling  the  students  to  go  do  it.  Children 
actually  learn  to  ride  bicycles,  however,  by  doing  it  and  then  talking 
(thinking)  about  it.     It's  true  that  they  fall  off  a  few  times  while 
learning,  but  the  professor's  lectures  would  not  save  them  from  that. 

The  whole  tradition  of  organizational  development,  along 
with  that  of  other  varieties  of  training  in  interpersonal  process,  makes 
maximum  use  of  experiential  learning;  that  is,  first  experiencing  a  new 
way  of  acting,  and  afterward  talking  and  reading  about  it.     We  follow 
this  tradition.    With  this  method,  people  can  acquire  concepts  (and 
skills  too)  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  a  lecture  course  in  college  would 
require  and  with  ten  times  the  effect  on  the  job.     (We  know  of  no  direct 
test  to  back  up  this  assertion,  but  we  feel  confident  in  making  it 
because  of  our  experience  as  professors  who  have  used  both  pedagogies.) 
Some  indirect  evidence  comes  from  our  success  in  teaching  cadres  of 
organizational  specialists,  in  200  to  250  hours,  to  do  effective  organ- 
izational work  that  most  persons  with  doctoral  degrees  in  group 
dynamics,  organizational  theory,  or  the  like  cannot  do  —  though  we 
grant  that  the  holders  of  the  doctorates  can  talk  longer  and  more 
reconditely  than  can  members  of  our  cadres. 

Giving  trainees  experience  before  concepts  during  training 
enables  them  better  to  estimate  the  kinds  of  rirk:^  they  are  undertaking 
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and  therefore  the  amount  of  use  they  wish  to  make  of  the  concepts  when 
they  are  presented.     Concepts  are  only  talk,  not  guides  to  action,  until 
people  believe  they  will  be  doing  something  (or  have  done  something)  to 
which  the  concept  applies. 

Then,  too,  participating  in  the  new  interpersonal  relations 
brings  the  increased  satisfactions  we  have  mentioned  before,  and  the 
trainees  immediately  want  to  talk  about  these  happy  changes  —  or  about 
the  stress  of  making  them,  as  the  case  may  be.    They  are  then  usually 
eager  to  have  adequate  concepts  to  use  in  their  talking,  thinking,  goal 
setting,  and  planning. 
Outsiders 

The  chief  aynamic  that  holds  schools  and  d^^trictc  back 
from  taking  active  steps  toward  change,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
estimate  that  the  costs  of  change,  the  uncertainty  of  future  benefit, 
and  present  satisfactions  seem  to  outweigh  the  kinds  of  benefits  that 
might  be  gained.    When  an  insider  (especially  the  boss)  tries  to  move 
people  into  far-reaching  organizational  change,  that  person's  altruism 
is  always  suspect.     For  many  people,  especially  those  who  believe  that 
an  organizational  member  can  only  better  his  or  her  own  working  condi- 
tions at  the  exper.ce  of  others',  the  mere  fact  that  an  insider  wantr.  to 
change  things  is  enough  evidence  that  the  change  will  do  therr  harm. 

In  addition,  no  matter^  how  well-meaning  the  insider's 
intentions  may  be,  there  will  be  occasions  during  the  change  when  his 
or  her  own  welfare  in  the  organization  becomes  threatened •  at  those 
points,  the  likelihood  is  too  high  that  tne  insider  will  take  an  action 
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unhelpful  to  others. 

An  outsider  (a  consultant-trainer)  can  by-pass  these 
difficulties  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  consultant  has  no  stake  in 
the  client  organization  beyond  carrying  off  a  successful  project  so 
participants  are  more  apt  to  go  along  with  the  consultant's  request. 
Even  those  with  the  win-lose  orientation  toward  organizational  life  are 
likely  to  go  along  with  the  consultant  for  fear  others  will  learn  some- 
thing that  will  give  them  a  competitive  edge! 

Insiders  have  advantages  of  their  own,  it  is  true.  They 
"know  the  ropes."    They  know  many  important  facts  outsiders  have  to 
learn  before  they  can  become  fully  effective,     (it  is  also  true  that 
insiders  are  often  wrong  about  their  "facts.")    Insiders,  too,  are 
already  functioning  parts  of  communication  channels  into  which  the 
outsiders  muct  require  some  time  to  insiert  themselves. 

The  trick  is  to  combine  the  advantages,  during  change  and 
during  the  stabilization  of  new  norms,  of  the  insider  and  the  outsider. 
In  Chapter  ^,  we  shall  explain  how  the  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists  in  Kent  used  these  advantages. 

oummary 

In  this  chapter,  we  set  forth  a  number  of  postulates 
(assumptions,  for  tho  present)  that  we  think  underlie  our  technology 
for  change  in  schools  and  districte.     The  bulk  of  the  chapter  discussed 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  important  implication:.^  of  the  poGtulater>. 
We  do  not  claim  tnat  our  reasoning  in  logically  rigorous  in  the  c^ense 
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that  it  could  be  cast  into  symbolic  logic*    In  fact,  we  think  such  an 


* —  as  one  of  us  (Runkel  and  Peizer,  I968)  has  done  with  a  theory 
applying  to  cognitive  consistency  in  two-person  interactions. 


effort  would  be  premature,  and  probably  not  very  useful  to  interveners 
even  if  it  could  be  done.    Nevertheless,  we  hope  this  present  theoretical 
scheme  will  help  readers  to  understand  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  trying 
to  achieve  in  the  Kent  project  and,  therefore,  will  make  the  rest  of 
this  book  easier  to  read.     We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  postulates. 

1.  People  have  available  more  paths  to  further  satif^fac- 
tions  when  their  behavior  is  active,  successful  in  tasks,  affectionate, 
and  influential. 

2.  Everyone  can,  when  learning  as  a  member  of  a  continu- 
ing group,  learn  to  be  more  skillful  in  marshalling  energy,  achieving 
success  in  tasks,  reciprocating  affection,  and  exerting  influence. 

3.  Interpersonal  norms  that  maximize  the  satisfactions 
listed  above  will  yield  productivity  that  is  not  impeded  by  obstacle:; 
like  in-f ightinp;,  back-tracking,  the  need  for  complex  control 
mechanisms  and  many  supervisory  personnel,  high  personnel  turn-over,  and 
even  outright  sabotage. 

4.  The  satisfaction  of  existence  needs  usually  distracts 
people  from  seeking  satisfaction  of  the  "higher*'  needs  of  activity, 
achievement,  affiliation  and  power. 

r>.      As  participants  in  a  change  project  begin  to 
experience  the  higher-order  satisfactions,  greater  energy  is  likely  to 
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become  available. 

6.  Many  essential  organizational  tasks  require  strong 
cooperative  interdependence. 

7.  Making  old  and  new  norms  explicit  during  a  transition 
period  will  maximize  an  organization's  chances  of  success  in  selecting 
old  norms  for  discard  and  new  norms  for  adoption. 

8.  Every  organization  must  continually  seek  productive 
balance  between  the  two  directions  of  action,  differentiation  versus 
Integration. 

9.  The  following  interpersonal  skills  are  primary: 

Skills  of  interpersonal  communication 
Skills  of  converting  frustrations  into  problems 
Skills  of  giving  and  eliciting  information 
Skills  of  responsiveness 

Skills  of  bringing  into  view  personal  abilities 
and  resources 

10.      The  following  skills  enable  subsystems  to  function 


•effectively: 


Clarifying  communication 
Agreeing  upon  goals 
Uncovering  conflicts 

Procedures  in  meetings  that  maintain  first-level 

skills 
Group  problem  solving 
Making  decisions 
Assessing  progress 
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11.  The  following  skills  at  the  overall  organizational  level 
(and  in  the  organization's  interaction  with  its  environment)  constitute 
constructive  adaptability: 

Instituting  problem-solving  episodes  when  appropriate 
Maintaining  access  to  fresh  ideas  and  personal 

resources 
Taking  actio'i  responsively 
Assessing  movement  toward  goals 

12.  Poor  perform^mce  at  one  level  of  skill  can  be  rectified 
by  re-cycling  practice  through  lower-level  skills. 

13.  During  transition,  there  will  be  a  period  of  confusion 
between  old  and  new  norms. 
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Chapter  k 
THEORY  AND  TECHN0L03Y  II: 
THE  CADRE  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  SPECIALISTS 
Runkel,  Arends  (R),  Arends  (J),  and  Schmuck 

(Final) 

Many  good  ideas  for  managing  education  more  effectively  can 
be  found  in  educational  literature,  educators'  plans  or  citizens'  pleas. 
But  the  ^problem  still  plaguing  all  of  us  is  how  to  move  from  an  old  way 
of  doing  things  to  a  new  way  and  maintain  the  new  way  without  slipping 
back  into  the  old.     When  the  new  way  includes  the  demand  that  organiza- 
tional members  interact  in  new  patterns  and  with  new  norms,  the  problem 
of  maintaining  the  new  organizational  patterns  is  especially  acute. 
The  Kent  project's  greatest  accomplishment,  in  our  opinion,  was  that  of 
establishing  a»  new  subsystem  for  aiding  the  district  in  organizational 
maintenance  and  change  —  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.  The 
Kent  cadre  was  given  its  first  training  in  the  summer  of  I969  and  was 
in  the  fall  of  197^  still  operating  in  the  manner  it  was  designed  to 
operate  despite  the  lack  of  direct  financial  support  from  the  district. 
In  Chapter  12,  we  shall  discuss  the  cadre's  accomplishments  and  dura- 
bility.    In  Chapters  5  through  11,  we  shall  give  evidence  of  its 
impact.     In  this  chapter,  we  explain,  in  a  way  designed  to  help 
districts  contemplating  the  formation  of  their  own  cadres,  the  princi- 
ples we  used  in  building  the  cadre. 
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The  Problem  of  Initiat:.ng  Change 

It  is  easier  to  say  that  every  school  and  district  should 
somehow  contain  norms  to  support  resilience,  versatility,  or  constructive 
adaptability  than  to  specify  practical  procedures  to  generate  the 
necessary  new  norms.     Indeed,  some  believe  that  changes  in  the  ways  a 
large  body  of  people  coordinate  their  actions  must  be  left  to  slow  evolu- 
tion, and  that  planned  interventions  can  hope  to  affect  only  small 
groups  and  effect  only  small  changes. 

The  difficulty  of  imagining  new  norms  replacing  old  ones, 
and  imagining  how  the  new  norms  can  draw  the  allegiance  needed  to  main- 
tain them  causes  people  to  estimate  chances  of  successful  organizational 
change  to  be  poor.    "It  won't  work;  people  just  won't  act  that  way." 
We  discussed  this  point  in  Chapter  3  in  the  section  on  'Tirst-Level 
Skills  and  Norms."    It  is  important  always  to  be  aware  of  the  depth  and 
pervasiveness  of  this  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  future  change. 
Let  us  leave  schools  for  the  moment  and  go  to  another  domain  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  difficulty  of  imagining  how  human  coordination  might 
take  on  radically  new  form. 

How  could  anyone,  in  the  days  of  travel  by  horse,  imagine 
that  millions  of  drivers  of  vehicles  could  keep  carefully  to  the  right 
on  the  highway,  stop  carefully  before  entering,  and  race  along  at 
breakneck  speeds  without  millions  of  accidents?    Who  would  have 
supposed,  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  or  even  seventy,  that  society  could 
organize  itself  to  maintain  highways  so  smooth  that  it  would  be 
commercially  profitable  to  produce  —  by  the  millions  —  vehicles 
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capable  of  speeds  of  sixty  miles  an  hour?  To  put  this  in  perspective, 
consider  a  tale  from  CoulLon*  (I96I,  p. 35) 2 


♦quoting  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  in  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Vol.  2, 
page  31. 


In  lk99  a  glover  from  Leighton  Buzzard  travelled 
with  his  wares  to  Aylesbury  for  the  market  before 
Christmas  Day.     It  happened  that  an  Aylesbury 
miller,  Richard  Boose,  finding  that  his  mill  needed 
repairs,  sent  a  couple  of  servants  to  dig  clay 
'^called  Ramming  clay"  for  him  on  the  highway,  and 
was  in  no  way  dismayed  because  the  digging  of  this 
clay  made  a  great  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ten 
feet  wide,  eight  feet  broad  and  eight  feet  deep, 
which  was  quickly  filled  with  water  by  the  winter 
rains.    But  the  unhappy  glover,  making  his  way 
from  the  town  in  the  dusk,  with  his  horse  laden 
with  paniers  full  of  gloves,  straightway  fell 
into  tha  pit  and  the  man  and  horse  were  drowned. 
The  miller  was  charged  v/ith  his  death,  but  was 
acquitted  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
had  no  malicious  intent,  and  had  only  dug  the  pit 
to  repair  his  mill,  and  because  he  really  did  not 
know  of  any  other  place  to  get  the  kind  of  clay  he 
wanted  save  the  highroad. 

To  almost  everyone  in  England  in  1^99 »  surely  our  modern 
technologies  of  transportation  would  seem  both  unnecessary  and  impossi- 
ble.    To  many  today,  methods  of  organizing  human  work  different  from 
fie  age-old  hierarchical,  authoritarian,  competitive  modes  no  doubt 
seem  as  far-fetched.    To  us,  nevertheless,  schools  and  districts  more 
rewarding  to  human  nature  do  seem  possible,  and  far  closer  to  realiza- 
tion than  ^00-and-some  years. 

Up  until  the  present,  people  have  tried  only  a  few 
methods  of  changing  organizational  roles  and  norms.    Below  we  list  the 
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six  methods  most  commonly  used: 

1.      Using  a  directive  or  set  of  instructions  from  someone 
in  authority*    The  set  of  instructions  can  be  the  administrator's  own 
invention,  or  can  be  acquired  from  soneone  else  in  a  form  usually  called 
a  "package,*' 

2»      Exhibiting  a  model.     If  an  organization  succeeds  in 
establishing  a  new  organizational  mode,  we  often  hope  that  it  will  be  so 
attractive  that  others  will  strive  to  emulate  it. 

3«  Using  outside  help.  When  change  seems  especially 
difficult,  organizations  can  call  on  an  "expert"  to  provide  special 
technology  and  impetus. 

km  Establishing  full-time  experts.  Organizations  can 
establish  an  expert,  or  a  department  of  them,  within  the  district  in 
the  hope  that  services  will  be  continuously  available. 

5.  Using  an  alternative  collaborative  mode.    This  method 
is  that  of  Zand  (197^) »  whom  we  mentioned  in  Chapter  3»    He  taught 
organizations  the  collaborative  mode  of  operation  as  an  alternative 
into  which  they  could  move  when  the  usual  mode  was  ineffectual.  This 
method  seems  promising  to  us;  it  should  receive  further  trials. 

6.  Establishing  a^  special  subsystem  to  change  the 
organization  as  necessary.    This  is  the  method  we  are  describing  in 
this  book.    Our  design  for  this  subsystem  differs  from  that  of  a 
department  because  its  members  do  not  work  full  time  as  members  of 
the  specialist  team,  because  they  do  not  press  their  services  on  the 
rest  of  the  organization,  and  because  of  other  factors  to  be  described 
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below.    This  special  subsystem  also  differs  from  many  of  the  ^^innovative 
teams"  that  have  been  created  to  spur  innovation  in  schools.    The  com- 
parison has  been  described  by  V/yant  (;,972). 

The  first  four  methods  of  bringing  about  organizational 
change  have  proven  weak  in  bringing  about  new  norms  of  organizational 
functioning;  the  reasons  need  not  be  rehearsed  here.    Zand's  has  not 
yet  been  tried  in  schools.    Our  own  method  —  that  of  the  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists  —  was  tried  in  Kent,  and  is  the  subject  of 
this  book.     Another  cadre  was  established  in  Eugene,  Oregon  in  1971  and 
is  thriving  at  this  writing.     Its  work  will  be  described  elsewhere.  We 
have  information  —  but  no  systematic  data  —  about  other  cadres  that 
are  in  the  process  of  being  established.     We  shall  report  on  them  when 
adequate  data  become  available. 

Let  us  recapitulate  our  view  about  change  in  schools. 
Clearly  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  change  is  inherently 
unmanageable  or  that  it  must  be  left  to  emerge  in  a  mysterious  way 
from  short-term  and  self-centered  activity.    Despite  the  low  record  of 
success  of  recent  efforts  at  planned  change,  we  believe  that  methods 
for  successful  planned  change  are  emerging.    We  think  that  the  design 
of  proper  subsystems  to  facilitate  change  is  the  key  to  effective 
change,  and  we  think  that  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  is 
one  example  of  such  a  subsystem.    So  far,  we  must  admit,  neither  the 
Kent  cadre  nor  the  Eugene  cadre  can  claim  to  have  brought  about  any 
large  changes  that  all  observers  would  agree  to  be  astonishing.  But 
both  have  had  effects  that  we  think  are  promising.    We  shall  give 
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evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  Kent  cadre  in  Chapters  5  through  !!• 

Constructive  Adaptability  in  a  School  DiEtrict 

We  specified  the  criteria  for  constructive  adaptability  in 
Chapter  J,    V/e  postulate  that  a  school  or  district  has  greater  versatil- 
ity in  coping  with  problems  if: 

it  seeks  to  improve  functioning  in  its  gubsystoir.s 

(Postulate  lO),  not  merely  in  its  individuals, 
it  institutes  problem-solving  epi-^odes  v/hen  appropriate 

(Postulate  11), 
it  maintains  ready  access  to  fresh  ideas  and  personal 

resources  (Postulate  ll), 
it  t sices  relevp.nt  ?.ncl  timely  p.ction  in  i'*esponse  to 

interior  and  exterior  challenges  (Postulate  11 ), 
it  repeatedly  assesses  its  direction  and  extent  of 

movement  (Postulate  11),  and 
it  is  able  to  revive  lagging  skill  at  one  level  by 

rehearsing  skills  at  a  lower  level  (Postulate  12). 
These  postulates,  as  they  took  form  in  our  thinking, 
helped  us  work  out  our  design  for  the  cadre  of  organizational  specia- 
lists.   The  emphasis  in  these  postulates  is  on  ^3'^tivity  by  schools  or 
districts  themselves  —  not  on  activity  by  a  suprasystem  such  as  a 
state  department  of  education  or  the  federal  government,  and  not  on 
an  outside  interfacing  system  such  as  a  university.     In  othe:*  words, 
our  theory  does  not  expect  energy  for  change  to  come  from  some  outside 
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agent,  but  from  within  the  organizational  ''home**  within  which  people  do 
their  v;ork.    Our  theory  does  not  leave  change  to  insensate  nature  cr  to 
Big  Brother ♦     It  allows  that  a  school  or  district  must,  of  course,  cope 
with  its  natural  and  social  environments,  but  it  puts  small  weight  on 
the  ability  of  the  environment  to  determine  the  course  of  change  in 
schools.     Instead  we  theorize  that  the  more  significant  initiatives  for 
change  are  within  the  school  or  district.    Further,  our  theory  implies 
thfit  schools  and  districts  operating  with  customary  organizational  norms 
cannot  have  much  hope  of  carrying  strong  organizational  change  into  a 
new  stability.     Our  theory  implies  that  schools  and  districts  that 
wait  for  a  crisis  and  then  call  for  outside  help  may  arrive  at  only 
patchwork  solutions  to  problems.     Consequently,  one  of  our  problems  as 

"inside"  source  —  before  a  crisis  situation  developed.     Another  was  to 
make  organizational  help  readily  available  without  having  it  imposed 
when  people  v;ere  not  ready  for  it.     These  challenges  and  others  that 
we  posed  for  ourselves  will  emerge  below. 

Two  Ways  to  Look  at  the  Cadre 
In  this  chapter,  we  shall  look  at  the  cadre  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes,  we  shall  look  at  the  cadre  as  a  device  for  facilitating 
organizational  functioning  in  school  and  district.    From  this  view- 
point, we  shall  be  examining  its  success  in  helping  other  subsystems. 
This  will  be  the  viewpoint  in  Chapters  5  through  11.    At  other  times, 
we  shall  look  at  the  cadre  as  a  new  kind  of  organization  in  itself. 
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From  this  viewpoint,  we  cliall  pay  attention  to  its  internal  functioning 
as  a  subsystem  having  some  degree  of  constructive  adaptability  within 
itself.     In  Chapter  12,  we  shall  examine  the  cadre's  success  in  maintain- 
ing itself  as  an  entity,  maintaining  its  functions  as  originally 
conceived,  and  adapting  itself  to  outside  pressures  in  a  constructive 
manner.    V/e  shall  also  touch  on  some  of  these  iT]atters  in  the  present 
chapter. 

What  VJe  Mean  by  a  Cadre* 


*Tliis  section  and  some  others  in  this  chapter  follow  Arends  and  Phelps 
(1973). 


A  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  deals  with  process 
rather  than  content.     It  does  nor  tell  schools  what  to  do  but  rather, 
how  to  do  things.     The  cadre  does  not  try  to  get  school  staffs  and  other 
groups  to  adopt  specific  curriculum  changes,  staffing  patterns,  or 
teaching  technj.ques.     Instead,  the  cadre  helps  these  groups  overcome 
interpersonal  and  organizational  constraints  that  often  frustrate  the 
best  intentions  and  well-laid  plans.     The  cadre  helps  groups  marshal 
their  own  resources  for  making  wise  decisions  about  what  to  do  and 
helps  them  create  ways  of  working  together  to  reach  their  goals.  In 
short,  the  cadre's  major  task  is  to  facilitate  effective  action. 

Because  no  tv/o  client  groups  are  exactly  alike,  no  tv;o 
interventions  by  a  cadre  are  identical.     The  selection  and  pacing  of 
specific  activities  depend  on  what  has  already  occurred  and  what  needs 
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to  happen  next;  continual  asbosr>ment  and  plan  ling  enable  the  specialr.sts 
to  design  each  intervention  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  groups. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  four  fairly  distinct  phases* 

*The  phases  given  here  are  similar  to  those  given  by  Tuckman  (I965). 


through  which  interventions  cycle.     In  a  rough  sense,  moist  interventions 
progresb  from  one  phase  to  the  next,  although  the  issues  involved  in  each 
phase  recur  in  new  forms  in  later  phases.     In  the  first  phase,  the 
emphasis  is  on  increasing  interpersonal  openness  and  trust.  Clients 
learn  skills  such  as  paraphrasing,  describing  behavior,  describing  their 
own  feelings,  checking  their  perceptions  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and 

gT  VT  ng  J^rirJ    t'^'^<=^5 ''"1  IPg   '^^^r'bfClc.      In  thO   ciri.r^n'rtrl   ph^,^^^    t^'i^f   efliplir^.dt.  '* 

increasing  the  awareness  of  interdependence  among  group  members.  By 
exploring  and  identifying  common  goals  and  the  group  processes  that 
enhance  movement  toward  those  goals,  group  members  discover  hov/  to  build 
a  smoothly  functioning,  task-achieving  team.     In  the  third  stage,  group 
members  clarify  and  establish  their  common  expectations.    They  build 
norms  that  encourage  the  management  of  conflict,  systematic  problem- 
solving,  and  participatory  decision-making.     In  the  fourth  stage,  the 
roles,  procedures,  and  structures  to  be  used  by  the  group  are  designed 
and  clarified. 

We  list  below  the  necessary  functions  of  a  cadre  of  organi- 
zational specialists.    This  list  parallels  the  second-level  skills  that 
we  postulated  as  necessary  in  Chapter  3  and  the  goals  we  formulated  at 
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the  outset  of  the  Kent  project. 

Organizational  Specjalistg?  Provide  Tra ininr;  to  Improve  Commiaiication  v/ith- 
in  the  District 

Specialists  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  improving  the 
communication  skills  of  the  district's  employees,  students,  and  parents. 
In  addition  to  their  v;ork  with  intact  groups,  the  Kent  cadre  taught 
communication  skills  through  in-service  courses  to  over  200  staff 
between  fall  of  19^9  and  spring  of  1971-    Specialists  do  not  merely 
present  the  skills  as  abstract  concepts.    They  lead  clients  through 
structured  exercises  so  they  can  practice  the  skills  and  gain  apprecia- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  two-way  oral  communication  in  structured  activi- 

LitJta    clllU   ItfcH  llili^   ^cimeia.       o^eo xdlxo  Lo    Llxcii   Ouoci'Vc:   cix'iCa.   prOVj.dc:  fCcdback 

as  the  clients  continue  to  practice  the  skills  while  they  work  on 
regular  tasks.    While  much  of  the  specialists'  emphasis  is  on  improving 
interpersonal  communication  within  groups,  they  also  help  clients 
improve  the  quality  of  communication  betv/een  groups  in  the  district. 
Organizational  Specialists  Help  Groups  in  the  District  Develop  New  Ways 
of  Solving  Problems 

Specialists  attempt  to  increase  the  problem-solving 
effectiveness  of  client  groups  by  teaching  problem-solving  skills  and 
by  helping  to  create  group  norms  and  structures  that  support  continuous, 
systematic  problem  solving  as  a  regular  part  of  the  clients'  work. 
Specialists  try  to  work  with  client  groups  over  extended  periods  of 
time,  so  that  systematic  problem  solving  can  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  client's  way  of  working.    Through  1972,  however,  the  Kent 
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cadre  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  on  any  very  long-term  consultation 
with  a  school  or  other  subsystem.    The  school  that  received  the  most 
training  (of  any  sort)  received  only  ^6  hours.* 


*In  Eugene,  a  few  groups  have  had  more  thai:  ^0  nours  of  workshop  training 
and  ^0  hours  of  follov;-up  consultation. 


Organizational  Specialists  Help  Groups  Develop  New  V/ays  of  Assessing 
Progress  toward  Goals 

Specialists  teach  three  practices  to  help  client  groups 
become  more  capable  of  monitoring  progress  toward  goals.  First, 
specialists  encourage  groups  to  define  goals  clearly.    By  helping 
clients  write  behavioral  descriptions  of  where  they  are  and  where  they 
want  to  be,  specialists^  help  groups  define  the  present  situation  clearly 
and  get  a  distinct  picture  of  what  would  be  better.     Second,  specialists 
help  groups  reach  consensus  on  goals*    By  teaching  surveying,  brar'.n- 
storming,  and  other  procedures,  specialists  help  individuals  share 
their  goals  so  that  groups  can  identify  common  goals.     Third,  specialists 
demonstrate  and  teach  clients  to  use  simple,  systematic  procedures  for 
getting  and  sharing  important  information.     Clients  can  learn  how  to 
survey  group  members'  opinions  and  feelings  in  meetings,  how  to  use 
written  instruments  for  collecting  inl'ormatio'':,  how  to  interpret  the 
information  collected,  and  how  to  share  the  information  in  a  useful 
form.     By  learning  to  collect  and  use  valid  information,  client  groups 
create  a  stronger  foundation  for  decisions  and  actions  and  enable  many 
members  of  the  district  to  participate  in  setting  goals  and  monitoring 
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progress  tov;ard  them. 

Organizat iorial  Spocj.aligts  Help  Involve  People  at  All  Levels  in  Decision 
Making 

Specialists  shov;  groups  that  decisions  can  be  made  in 
various  ways,  and  they  help  groups  clarify  and  agree  upon  the  appropriate 
methods  to  be  employed  in  various  circumstances.    They  urge  groups  to  try 
for  consensual  decisions  when  broad-scale  understanding  and  commitment 
are  required  and  to  define  clearly  the  decision-making  responsibilities 
of  individuals  and  subgroups  for  other  kinds  of  decisions.     The  goal  is 
to  disperse  decision-making  power  optimally  so  that  decisions  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  access  to  information  and  stake  in  the  outcome  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  simple  official  authority.    Specialists  know  that 
some  aecxsxons  are  oesz  made  by  individual  administratox-s  or  by  x-epre- 
sentative  leadership  groups;  the  important  thing  is  to  match  the  style 
of  decision  making  to  the  issues  in  an  appropriate  way.    Our  impressions 
are  that  the  cadres'  interventions  have  helped  improve  decision  making 
and  have  helped  disperse  participation  in  decision  making,  but  we  have 
no  data  on  the  actual  number  of  people  involved  in  district  decision 
making. 

Organizational  Specialists  Provide  a  Source  of  Fresh  Ideas  on  Or/^aniza- 
tional  Procedures  and  Structures 

One  often  finds  that  meetings  of  people  in  schools  — 
faculties,  committees,  PTAs,  etc.  —  are  chaired  by  administrators  and 
exhibit  one-way  communication,  low  participation  of  group  members,  and 
reliance  upon  Robert's  Rules.    Specialists  can  help  groups  that  are 
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diGsatisl ied  v;ith  the  usual  procedures  by  teacliing  them  alternatives 
such  as  developing  an  agenda  with  the  group,  using  fishbov/ls  and  small 
groups  tc  increase  participation,  rotating  the  position  of  convener, 
brainstorming,  and  employing  surveys  and  communication  skills.     This  kind 
of  training  can  help  groups  get  work  done  with  less  wheel-spinning  and 
more  action,  and  can  give  group  members  a  feeling  of  success,  involvement, 
and  competence. 

Specialists  can  also  help  groups  build  teaching  or  leader- 
ship teams,  ad  hoc  coiLmittees  or  v/ork  groups,  and  other  structural 
arrangements  that  allow  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  human  resources 
available.    With  continuing  work  groups  such  as  teaching  teams,  specia- 
lists give  particular  attention  to  building  clear  norms  for  interpersonal 
communication  that  will  maximize  the  use  of  talents  and  bring  maximum 
personal  satisfactions  from  participation.    With  temporary  groups 
charged  v/ith  a  particular  task,  specialists  give  most  attention  to 
clarifying  goals,  monitoring  progress,  and  reaching  clear  decisions,  to 
which  people  feel  strongly  committed.     In  either  case,  by  helping  groups 
identify,  clarify,  and  negotiate  role  relationships,  specialists  help 
their  clients  develop  creative  solutions  to  the  organizational  problems 
they  face. 

Organizational  ^^pecjalists  Help  Groups  Convert  Innovative  Ideas  into 
Reality 

Using  frequent  and  long-term  consultation  whenever 
possible,  specialists  help  subsystems  undertake  innovations  where  there 
is  initially  little  hope  for  change  and  help  make  it  more  likely  that 
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appropriate  changes  v/ill  be  supported  )y  tho^^e  affected.  Organizational 
speciallfits  marshal  organii:ational  ros)urce;L3  for  converting  innovative 
ideas  into  reality.    For  example,  in  l')69  Kent  elementary  schools  v/rr-  f. 
being  pressed  to  undertake  team  teaching,  differentiated  staffing,  and 
the  like.     V/e  shall  see  in  Chapter  10  that  the  tramed  s'chools  best 
succeeded  in  actually  achieving  norms  and  structures  that  satisfy  the 
performance  criteria  for  this  kind  of  innovation. 
Groups  the  Organisational  Specialists  Help 

In  general,  specialists  provide  training  and  consultation 
to  any  intact  work  group  that  concerns  itself  v;ith  the  dis-^rict's 
business.     Interested  persons  invite  specialists  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
their  group  to  explain  or  demonstrate  the  services  they  can  provide, 
v/hile  the  potential  client  group  clarifies  its  goals,  ascertains  its 
commitment  to  undergo  training,  and  makes  agreements  about  when  and 
where  the  training  v/ill  occur.     This  section  includes  examples  of  v/ork 
done  in  Kent  and  Eugene  that  grew  out  of  such  initial  ("entry")  meetings. 

Building  staffs.     Up  to  and  including  the  year  1975i  the 
Kent  cadre  had  worked  v/ith  staffs  of  8  out  of  15  elementary  schools. 
Some  staffs  request  training  and  process  consultation  to  improve  commun- 
ication, problem-solving,  or  effectiveness  of  meetings,  while  others  ask 
specialists  to  help  them  open  up  communication  v/ith  parents,  open  a 
new  school  building  or  a  new  school  year,  or  move  to  some  new  organi- 
zational pattern. 

District-v;ide  groups.    Many  work  committees  in  school 
districts  are  composed  of  persons  from  different  buildings.  These 
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groups  f  )rm  because  the  members  have  similar  roles  in  different  buildings 
or  because  they  volunteer  to  perform  a  special  task  for  the  district, 
Kent  spe:ialists  have  put  a  major  part  of  their  energy  into  v/ork  with 
this  kind  of  client  group.    They  have  planned  and  facilitated  meetings 
between  top  administrators  and  district  personnel  on  several  occasions. 
They  have  also  worked  with  the  Social  Studies  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Language  Committee,  and  the  Representative  Council  and  Executive 
Board  of  the  Kent  Education  Association,* 


*For  similar  information  concerning  the  Eugene  cadre  see  Arends  and 
Phelps  (1973) • 


Central  office  groups.    Most  districts  have  a  number  of 
employees  who  are  not  assigned  to  particular  buildings  but  work  instead 
for  the  district  as  a  whole.     Some  of  these  groups,  such  as  curriculum 
coordinators  or  program  directors,  may  request  assistance  from  organi- 
zational specialists. 

The  Kent  cadre  provided  training  and  consultation  to  the 
superintendent's  cabinet.    This  intervention  led  to  opening  cabinet 
meetings  to  participation  by  representatives  of  several  district 
groups  (soe  Chapters  2  and  12),     They  also  worked  with  the  staff  of  the 
Curriculum  Development  Division  in  the  Central  Office. 

Students  and  parents.     Specialists  can  also  provide  train- 
ing and  consultation  to  groups  of  parents  and  students,    Kent  specia- 
lists initiated  a  multi-ethnic  camp  for  area  high  school  students  in 
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September,  I969.    By  May,  1971,  approxi.mately  220  students  had  attended 
camps  conducted  by  specialists.    In  addition,  Kent  specialists  conducted 
a  workshop  to  promote  cooperation  between  PTA  presidents  and  building 
principals,  facilitated  a  seminar  at  which  the  superintendent  and 
citizens  discussed  budget  problems,  and  facilitated  meetings  and 
provided  training  for  the  area's  PTA  council,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  the  Model  Cities  Council  of  Tacoma  (see  Chapters  2  and  12). 

In-service  courses  for  individuals.  Although  specialists 
focus  their  attention  on  intact  groups,  they  provide  training  for 
interested  individuals  as  well.  The  Kent  cadre  has  offered  in-service 
courses  like  those  described  in  Chapter  2.  These  courses  consist  of  a 
three-phase  sequence  in  communication  techniques,  group  processes,  and 
consultation. 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  a  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists.    A  list  of  the  interventions  accomplished  by 
the  Kent  cadre  from  I969  to  early  1973  is  given  in  Appendix  4-A.  We 
shall  specify  the  norms  and  structure  of  the  cadre  that  support  it  in 
its  work  in  the  later  sections  of  this  chapter  on  rules  und  values.  In 
the  next  section  we  will  discuss  the  phases  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kent  cadre  or  any  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 

Establishing  the  Kent  Cadre 
This  section  discusses  six  phases  in  starting  a  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists  within  a  school  district:     (l)  identifying 
goals  and  organizational  resources,  (2)  selecting  the  means  to  train 
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the  cadre,  (3)  finding  a  coordinator,    M)  recruiting  members,  (5) 
training  the  cadre,  and  (6)  evaluating  the  training.    The  section  is 
written  in  a  way  designed  to  help  districts  contemplating  the  formation 
of  their  own  cadres. 

Identifying^  Goals  and  Orgranizational  Resources 

A  district  may  decide  to  institute  a  cadre  for  organizational 
development  for  two  reasons.     The  first  is  to  satisfy  a  general  need  for 
organizational  development  training  and  improvement  of  organizational 
structures  and  processes.    The  second  is  to  help  solve  a  specific 
problem  or  achieve  a  specific  goal  such  as  Kent's  need  to  clarify  roles 
and  to  improve  communication  within  the  superintendent's  staff  and 
between  that  staff  and  schools.* 


♦See  Chapter  2;  also  Schmuck,  Eunkel,  and  Blondino  (I97O);  V/yant  (1972 
and  1973). 


When  members  of  a  district  begin  to  think  seriously  about 
instituting  a  cadre  for  general  organizational  development  in  their 
district,  they  can  test  their  readiness  to  do  so  by  stating  clearly 
their  reasons  for  believing  a  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  to  be 
preferable  to  other  options  —  for  example,  to  hiring  outside 
consultants  indefinitely  or  to  employing  one  or  two  full-time  specia- 
lists  for  the  district.* 


♦Comparative  costs  of  these  methods  arc  estimated  in  Appendix  ^-B. 
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other  specific  goals  that  :iay  be  facilitated  by  the  institution 
of  a  cadre  include  the  wish  to  involve  more  parents  in  decision  making  or 
school  management,  build  new  alternative  schools,  adapt  to  pressures  of 
rapid  growth  or  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  school  population, 
or  find  new  means  of  financial  support. 

Below,  we  discuss  factors  that  support  the  establishment  of 
a  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.     These  factors  echo  the  postulates 
we  set  forth  in  Chapter  3  about  the  bases  for  effective  organizational 
functioning. 

Clear  and  shared  goals «    Whatever  objectives  a  district  has 
in  mind,  we  believe  that  they  need  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  and  held  by 
the  greatest  number  of  people  possible.    Clear  goals  provide  the  target 

a  superintendent  or  anyone  else  who  imposes  a  group  of  organizational 
specialists  on  unwilling  or  unknowing  employees  will  find  his  or  her 
effort  no  more  successful  than  any  other  innovation  introduced  by  fiat. 

We  postulated  in  Chapter  3  that  establishing  clear  and  shared 
goals  is  a  skill  of  a  constructively  adaptive  organization.     If  a 
district  takes  care  in  identifying  its  goals  when  thinking  of  establish- 
ing a  cadre,  it  will  heighten  its  readiness  to  make  uso  of  the  cadre 
once  the  cadre  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Financial  support.    Financial  support  from  the  district  is 
important  in  three  ways.    First,  of  course,  money  supplies  energy  (we 
discussed  the  release  of  energy  in  Chapter  3)-    Second,  allocating 
money  to  the  cadre  is  a  mark  of  top  administration's  strong  commitment 
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to  the  project.    Thic,  too,  increases  the  readiness  of  the  district  zo 
make  use  of  the  cadre.    Third,  the  act  of  allocating  funds  to  a  prog -am 
makes  it  more  visible  and  aids  communication. 

The  first  steps  in  establishing  the  role  of  organizational 
specialist  in  Kent  had  already  been  taken  v;hen  the  school  board  approved 
the  original  contract,  but  it  was  imperative  that  the  role  be  supported 
with  released  time,  a  part-time  coordinator,  and  the  official  blessings 
of  the  district.    There  were  several  tense  moments  when  the  teachers 
were  negotiating  for  a  new  contract  and  early  reports  seemed  to  indicate 
that  adequate  money  might  not  be  available  —  but  commitments  to  the 
project  were  high,  and  the  matter  was  resolved  with  ten  days  allotted  to 
each  specialist  for  OD  work  during  the  school  year.    Further,  a  part- 
Lime  uuui  uiiia  Lui*  Wcif:>  fctppuiiiLeu. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  a  group  of  internal  organiza- 
tional specialists  does  not  require  a  major  outlay  of  money,  but  neither 
can  it  be  accomplished  without  some  financial  support.     In  Kent,  the 
cadre  has  managed  to  stay  alive  on  a  budget  that  in  most  years  has  been 
about  $8,000. 

Awareness  by  key  people.    Although  a  program  for  organiza- 
tional development  need  not  emanate  from  the  top  echelon  of  a  school 
district,  support  from  the  superintendent  and  other  key  decision 
makers  will  of  course  increase  the  program's  chances  of  success.  In 
fact,  any  show  of  reluctance  from  the  superintendent's  office  will 
pretty  well  guarantee  the  collapse  of  the  project.    In  Kent,  as  we 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  the  superintendent  and  his  cabinet  participated 
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in  the  first  training  event.    The  siaperintendent  frequently  stated  h:s 
support  of  the  project  and  when  the  cadre  was  instituted,  he  made  a 
supportive  announcement  in  the  district  bulletin. 

It  is  also  helpful  if  many  others  throughout  the  district  are 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  cadre.    They  need  not  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  organizational  development,  nor  need  they  know 
anything  about  the  theory.     It  is  only  necessary  that  they  be  able  to 
communicate  something  about  the  nature  of  the  work.     It  is  even  better  if 
some  persons  already  desire  training  as  specialists  even  before  the  cadre 
is  formed,  and  if  one  or  two  groups  want  organizational  training  or 
consultation  from  the  new  cadre.     In  Kent,  we  had  conducted  training  with 
a  number  of  groups  and  schools,  and  this  spread  a  useful  amount  of 
knowledge  about  OD  work  throughout  the  district. 

Readiness.    A  cadre  is  more  likely  to  have  work  to  do,  and  a 
better  chance  of  doing  it  successfully,  if  there  exists  a  good  level  of 
readiness  someplace  in  the  district.    One  characteristic  of  readiness  is 
a  moderate  level  of  stress.    People  must  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs  if  they  are  to  consider  putting  effort  into 
change.    On  the  other  hand,  a  time  of  severe  crisis  is  a  poor  time  to 
try  to  establish  a  cadre;  people  are  not  likely  to  have  the  patience  to 
wait  for  the  long  time  it  takes  for  a  cadre  to  become  effective  — 
especially  to  become  sufficiently  effective  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  severe  crisis. 

Other  signs  of  readiness  are  a  desire  to  work  collaboratively 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  deviant  opinions  and  emotional  communication 
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as  useful.  We  discussed  these  and  other  signs  in  Chapter  3;  we  shall 
return  to  them  in  Chapter  7»  where  v/e  shall  also  give  evidence  on  th.* 
levels  of  readiness  of  several  elementary  schools  in  the  district. 

Demonstrations.  To  increase  awareness  of  the  nature  of  OD,  it 
is  often  useful  to  demonstrate  the  goals,  techniques,  and  benefits  of  OD. 
In  some  districts,  wher^  no  previous  OD  training  has  occurred, 
demonstrations  may  be  the  only  available  way  of  increasing  awareness.  In 
Kent,  however,  the  training  events  we  described  in  Chapter  2  served 
instead. 

Selectinfc  the  Means  to  Train  the  Cadre 

There  are  two  reasons  that  we  think  this  is  a  crucial  issue. 
First,  the  competencies  developed  by  internal  specialists  during  training 
will  determine,  in  large  part,  their  ability  to  be  helpful  to  the  dis- 
trict.    This  is  especially  true  because  with  their  earliest  clients, 
trainees  often  merely  pass  on  their  own  training,  so  the  training  they 
receive  needs  to  be  similar  to  the  training  they  will  give  others. 
Second,  since  the  cadre  must  develop  into  an  effective  subsystem  of  the 
district,  the  training  and  consultation  cannot  be  simple,  short-term 
processes.    They  must  be  many-level  processes  which  will  help  specia- 
lists develop  structures  and  norms  through  which  they  can  upgrade 
skills,  replenish  their  ranks,  and  by  which  their  functions  and  roles 
can  be  integrated  into  the  district.    The  cadre  member's  role  is  a 
complex  one  that  includes  several  kinds  of  skills  and  competencies  that 
take  time  and  practice  to  develop;  further,  we  think  that  new  cadre 
members  learn  best  by  practicing  their  skills  in  real  interventions 
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under  the  tutelage  of  an  experienced  consultant.    Accordingly,  those  who 
train  the  epecialists  should  be  willing  and  able  to  make  a  long-terir 
commitment  (spread  out  over  eight  months  or  more)  to  institutionalize 
the  cadre.    The  problems  on  the  Kent  project  stemming  from  our  own  lack  of 
experience  lead  us  to  say  once  again  that  this  kind  of  work  is  not  easy, 
and  the  more  competent  and  experienced  the  trainers  of  a  cadre  can  be, 
the  better. 

There  are  several  sources  of  experienced  consultants.  First, 
there  are  skillful  and  knowledgeable  private  consultants  who  can  be 
employed  on  a  long-term  basis  to  help  train  and  integrate  a  cadre  of 
internal  specialists.*    Second,  National  Training  Laboratories  (NTL)  has 


*Names  and  qualifications  of  some  of  these  persons  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  program  on  Strategies  of  Organizational  Change  at  CASIIA  or 
by  consulting  the  list  of  persons  and  agencies  in  the  appendix  of  the 
book  by  Schmuck  and  Miles  (l97/)«     Also  the  International  Association 
of  Applied  Social  Scientists  has  a  large  list  of  consultants.    This  can 
be  obtained  from  the  NTL  Institute,  P.  0.  Box  9155i  Rosslyn  Station, 
Arlington,  Virginia    22209 •    Fees  typically  range  from  Sl50  to  $350 
per  day.    Generally  a  consultant  of  high  caliber  can  be  hired  for  a 
long-term  contract  for  much  less  per  day. 

programs  to  train  organizational  development  consultants.     They  do  not 
help  integrate  such  persons  into  an  organization,  so  a  district  using 
their  training  would  have  to  find  other  means  to  do  this.  NTL 
laboratories  are  held  only  at  limited  times  and  in  a  limited  number  of 
places,  and  districts  have  to  fund  the  costs  of  NTL  training. 

Third,  the  Improving  Teaching  Competencies  Program  of  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (NV/REL)  has  developed  a 
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series  of  courses,  partly  self -instructional,  called  PETC,  to  prepare 
educational  training  consultants  (Pino,  Emory,  and  Jung,  1973)» 
Through  training  in  workshops  and  using  the  specially  prepared  materials 
in  these  courses,  individual  internal  specialists  can  be  almost  immedia- 
tely useful  in  their  own  districts  and  can,  over  perhaps  a  two-year 
period,  develop  the  competencies  required  of  organizational  development 
specialists.*     However,  like  the  NTL  program,  the  PETC  strategy  is  not 


*Many  of  these  competencies  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Handbook  of 
Organization  Development  in  Schools,  (Schmuck,  Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell, 
and  Derr,  1972;  a  product  of  CASEA  that  accompanies  the  PETC  program. 


designed  lo  help  ditJli'iclfcJ  ovex'come  many  problems  related  to  installing 
and  maintaining  the  specialists  as  a  subsystem  of  the  district.  The 
district  has  to  deal  with  these  difficult  problems  alone. 

If  outside  consultants  are  chosen  to  help  create  a  group  of 
internal  organizat^ oncil  specialists,  it  is  important  to  give  them  infor- 
mation enabling  them  to  assess  whether  or  not  the  project  has  clear 
objectives  and  goals,  the  support  of  key  personnel,  and  the  other 
resources  we  mentioned  earlier.    The  district's  leaders  should  assess 
the  motivation,  competencies,  and  resources  of  the  external  consultants 
before  establishing  the  contract  for  training.    The  contract  itself  can 
be  limited  to  the  initial  training  period  or  can  extend  through  the 
time  that  the  newly-trained  specialists  make  interventions  with  other 
groups  and  become  a  working  subsystem  of  the  district.    Whatever  the 
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agreement,  it  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  advance.    At  its  best 
the  contract  v/ould  be  a  written  document  listing  the  goals  of  the 
collaboration  between  outside  consultant  and  the  district,  the  obligations 
of  each,  and  a  clear  statement  of  what  resources  (money,  prestige, 
logistics  support)  are  being  exchanged.    The  agreement  between  the  Kent 
district  and  the  CASEA  trainers  was  described  in  Chapter  2. 
Finding  a  Coordinator 

Before  specialists  are  selected  and  trained,  districts  must 
find  someone  to  coordinate  the  project.    At  first,  this  person  might  be 
responsible  for  building  awareness  and  support  in  the  district, 
recruiting  potential  specialists,  and  negotiating  with  clients.  After 
specialists  are  chosen,  this  person  will  need  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  cadre  and  link  specialists  with  the  outside  consultants,  with 
others  in  the  district,  and  with  each  other.    Ideally,  the  person  should 
understand  organizational  development,  have  experience  as  a  consultant- 
trainer,  be  familiar  with  the  working  arrangements  of  school  districts 
and  cadres,  and  have  skills  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  diverse  indivi- 
duals and  groups.    This  collection  of  skills  may  be  rare  in  school 
districts,  but  the  essential  skills  of  the  cadre  coordinator  are  merely 
those  needed  for  leading  adult  work  groups.    The  coordinator  ought  to 
have  some  leadership  and  administrative  talents,  a  high  tolerance  for 
coping  with  the  uncertainties  and  frustrations'  that  are  inevitably 
encountered  in  creating  new  groups,  a  high  degree  of  trust  and  respect 
from  colleagues  in  the  district,  and  demonstrated  abilities  in  success- 
fully working  with  others  at  difficult  tasks.    Skill  as  a  trainer  or 
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consultart  is  important  but  not  paramount;  the  critical  dimension  is  the 
person's  ability  to  link  the  cadre  with  other  district  croups  and  to 
coordinate  the  cadre's  efforts. 

In  Kent,  the  Coordinator  of  Language  Arts  emerged  as  an 
invigorating  leader  among  those  who  wanted  to  join  the  work  of  the  cadre. 
He  exhibited  many  of  the  qualities  we  have  just  listed.    Since  he  left, 
three  other  capable  persons  have  held  the  position  of  coordinator. 
Recruiting  Cadre  Members 

Once  the  training  plan  for  a  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists  has  been  developed,  efforts  to  recruit  potential  members 
begins.     The  recruiting  strategy  should  be  designed  to  inform  the 
greatest  number  of  people  possible  and  to  give  potential  members  a 
chance  to  ask  their  questions  and  ascertain  their  own  commitment  before 
volunteering  to  undergo  the  training.    Some  may  perceive  the  training  as 
an  opportunity  for  personal  growth  but  may  lack  the  commitment  to  serve 
as  specialists  after  training.    Others  might  view  the  organizational 
development  project  as  still  another  district  effort  to  improve  a 
specific  curriculum  or  implement  some  other  technical  innovation.  Still 
others  may  perceive  the  project  as  a  sly  move  on  the  part  of  the  bosses 
to  increase  the  docility  of  the  workers.     It  is  important  that  much  two- 
way  communication  occur,  since  it  is  likely  that  many  district  educators 
will  be  unclear  about  organizational  development  and  about  organizational 
specialists. 

In  the  spring  of  19^9 i  information  was  circulated  throughout 
the  district  that  a  workshop  would  be  held  in  June  for  Kent  personnel 
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who  wislud  to  become  organisational  specialists.    The  niimeographed 
circular  stated  that  the  specialist  would  become  knowledgeable  and 
skillful  in  group  processes.     He  or  she  would  serve  on  committees  to 
give  feedback  or  as  a  trainer  for  special  groups  within  the  district.  We 
hoped  that  personnel  from  all  hierarchical  levels  would  volunteer  to 
become  organizational  specialists. 

Applications  were  solicited  from  all  professional  members  of 
the  school  district.     Twenty-three  district  personnel  were  selected  from 
those  who  applied.    They  represented  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  district 
teachers,  counselors,  principals  from  elementary  and  secondai'y  schools, 
curriculum  and  student  personnel  specialists,  and  assistant  superin- 

Several  additional  issues  should  be  considered  as  potential 
specialists  are  selected.    First,  common  sense  suggests  that  cadre 
members  should  actually  want  to  become  members.     It  is  especially 
important  that  potential  cadre  members  demonstrate  strong  motivation 
and  understand  the  extent  of  the  commitment  asked  of  them  when  it  is 
expected  that  specialists  will  take  on  cadre  duties  in  addition  to  their 
regular,  full-time  jobs. 

Second,  consultation  competencies  or  the  ability  to  learn 
these  skills  is  also  needed.    While  many  of  the  skills  can  be  taught  in 
training  workshops,  the  scope  of  the  training  task  and  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  will  depend  on  the  prior  level  of  skill  and  understanding 
of  the  trainees. 

Third,  the  applicant's  past  history  in  the  district  is  also 
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important.    Persons  who  have  exhibited  leadership  abilities,  who  have 
participeted  in  other  innovative  projects,  who  have  high  visibility  in 
the  distiict,  and  who  have  good  rapport  with  administrators  and  teachers 
should  find  it  easier  to  help  others  once  they  are  established  as 
specialists.     It  may  be  that  a  few  persons  can  be  found  who  have  a  wide 
variety  of  strong  points;  the  important  thing,  though,  is  that  the  cadre 
include  a  balance  of  strengths  and  resources  that  can  contribute  to  its 
overall  effectiveness. 

Fourth,  to  insure  communication  with  all  sectors  and  levels 
of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  elicit  wide  support,  cadre  members  should 
be  recruited  from  all  job  levels  and  from  a  number  of  schools.  Other 
membership  criteria  may  be  assigned  less  weight  to  create  a  group  that 
contains  representatives  of  important  role  groups.    This  balance  is 
particularly  important  if  the  specialists  are  to  help  one  another  under- 
stand the  organizational  forces  and  problems  within  the  district,  provide 
ready-made  links  to  various  groups  within  the  district,  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  the  specialists  will  be  perceived  as  representing  the 
interests  of  a  particular  group.     In  addition  to  role  balance,  districts 
might  also  wish  to  pay  attention  to  sex,  race,  age,  years  of  experience 
in  the  district,  membership  in  professional  organizations, or  building 
assignment.     Jobs  represented  in  the  Kent  and  Eugene  cadres  in  1969  and 
1973  are  given  in  Appendix  ^-C. 

Finally,  Macbeth 's  (l97l)  data  show  that  when  applicants 
for  membership  in  the  cadre  rate  themselves  high  on  ability  to  have 
influence  on  others  in  the  district,  such  people  are  likely  to  show 
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signif icrntly  less  def ensiveness  than  other  trainees  during  training, 
are  likely  to  be  rated  more  effective  than  others  by  fellow  consultants 
when  v;orl  ing  as  a  consultant,  and  likely  also  to  be  rated  more  highly 
effective  by  clients.    Presumably,  such  people  are  more  optimistic  than 
others  about  receiving  rewarding  responses  from  those  they  seek  to 
influence.    Such  people  are  invigorating  team  members,  since  this  kind  of 
confidence  is  a  part  of  the  charisma  we  mentioned  in  Chapter  3- 
Training  the  Cadre 

As  we  said  in  Chapter  3»  the  first-level  interpersonal  skills 
are  the  most  basic  skills,  and  the  second-level  skills  enable  work^-teams 
to  improve  their  functioning.     Concommitantly,  mastering  the  first-level 
skills  opens  the  perceptions  of  trainees  to  new  sources  of  satisfactions, 
and  mastery  or  second-level  sicillc  gives  the  contidence  tnat  organiza- 
tional groups  can  achieve  tasks  they  could  not  achieve  before. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  that  a  new  cadre  be  given  a  concentrated 
period  of  training  that  consolidates  fairly  well  the  first-level  skills 
and  gives  a  good  introduction  to  second-level  skills.    The  Kent  cadre 
received  two  solid  v/eeks  of  training  in  June  of  19^9  and  short  follow-up 
consultations  until  March  of  1970.    Training  for  the  cadre  is  described 
in  Chapter  2  under  the  section  "Lauiiching  the  Cadre."    A  detailed 
schedule  of  the  June  19^9  training  is  given  in  Appendix  ^-D.  A 
schedule  of  training  for  the  Eugene  cadre  can  be  found  in  Appendix  ^-E, 

Our  training  design  exhibited  certain  deliberate  features, 
(l)  Each  activity  had  multiple  objectives  so  that  individual  under- 
standing and  skills  could  be  developed  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
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(2)  Cadre  members  learned  about  OD  by  experiencing  it  as  a  client  group. 

(3)  Many  activities  were  included  to  facilitate  team  building.  This 
feature  vas  extremely  important,  since  the  objective  was  to  train  a  group 
that  could  operate  as  a  subsystem  of  the  district  rather  than  a  loose 
confederation  of  independent  specialists.    This  subsystem  character  v/as 
produced  among  the  specialists  by  giving  them  tasks  during  training  that 
increased  their  interdependence  and  their  readiness  to  call  upon  one 
another  for  help.    The  subsystem  character,  in  turn,  made  it  easy  for 
the  specialists  to  allocate  duties,  establish  and  disband  sub teams,  and 
call  upon  the  resources  of  one  another  on  short  notice,     (k)  Lecturettes 
and  readings  increased  understandings,  while  practice  and  experiential 
learning  emphasized  skills.     (5)  All  activities  were  designed  to  be  self- 
analytic,  self -reflexive,  and  self-directed.     The  CASEA  trainers  provided 
the  structure  and  offered  observations  of  group  processes,  but  the  cadre 
members  themselves  performed  a  variety  of  tasks  while    noting  their  own 
processes  and  drawing  conclusions  about  them.     (6)  Structured  activities 
such  as  games,  simulations,  and  role-playing  used  in  the  early  days  of 
training  were  gradually  replaced  by  procedures  and  skills  more  useful 
for  accomplishing  real  tasks.    Once  major  concepts  and  skills  had  been 
introduced,  cadre  members  were  expected  to  apply  these  to  their  own 

work  together.     (?)  Cadre  members  worked  in  groups,  allowing  them  to 
become  well  enough  acquainted  with  one  another  to  build  cohesive  inter- 
actions within  teams  and  the  cadre  even  in  the  face  of  their  differences 
in  job  and  status. 

We  worked  with  the  Kent  specialists  during  the  first 
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two-thircs  of  the  1969-70  academic  year,  withdrau'ing  in  March  1970. 
Thus,  we  observed  and  criticized  the  training  events  that  they  engineered. 
This  collaboration  was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  training  skills  within  the  specialist  team.    Approximately  ten 
different  training  events  occurred  with  our  assistance.    Most  of  these 
events  were  successful  in  raising  interest  in  the  district  in  improving 
communication,  group  processes,  and  organizational  problem  solving. 

In  the  process  of  training,  the  cadre  will  be  able  to  profit 
best  from  its  experience  if  it  learns  ways  of  assessing  its  own 
performance  —  an  aspect  of  both  second-level  and  third-level  skills. 
We  did  not  do  a  good  job  of  providing  the  Kent  cadre  with  this  skill, 
but  it  succeeded  in  learning  a  good  deal  on  its  own. 
Evaluating  the  Effects  on  Trainees 

Macbeth  (l97l)  collected  data  on  the  trainees  before,  during, 
and  after  the  summer  training.    On  the  basis  of  ratings  by  CASEA 
trainers  early  and  late  in  the  two  weeks,  statistically  significant 
gains  were  found  among  trainees  in  communication  skills,  interpersonal 
effectiveness,  sensitivity  toward  interpersonal  phenomena,  diagnostic 
ability,  and  action  skill.    This  finding  is  weak,  of  course,  because  the 
trainers'  ratings  were  surely  affected  to  some  extent  by  their  own 
hopes.    Others  of  Macbeth's  findings  were  more  interesting. 

Predictors  of  effective  organizational  specialists.  When 
subteams  of  the  cadre  began  to  do  training  in  schools  and  other  places 
in  the  district  during  the  fall  of  19^9 ♦  Macbeth  went  along.    After  each 
training  event,  he  asked  participants  to  rate  each  cadre  member  on 
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relative  effectiveness  as  a  trainer.    The  strongest  correlations  between 

the  ratings  by  these  client  groups  and  other  variables  were  these: 

with  perceived  ability  of  self  to  have  +-39  (p<C«05) 

influence  on  others  in  district 

with  perceived  ability  of  self  to  have  +.40  (p<»05) 

influence  as  member  of  the  cadre 

with  years  in  present  position  +-53  (p<^«Ol) 

with  being  female  ^-.'fS  (p<  .01) 

Perhaps  the  two  kinds  of  perceptions,  listed  first,  reflect 

an  invigorating  quality  that  is  part  of  charisma  as  we  described  it  in 

Chapter  3  (compare  the  discussion  by  Smith,  1972).    Perhaps  raters  in 

the  client  groups  were  reacting  to  this  optimism.    Turning  to  the  next 

variable,  perhaps  a  person  who  stays  more  years  in  a  position  (and  is  the 

kind  of  person  who  would  volunteer  for  a  cadre)  becomes  more  trusted  by 

others,  and  begins  to  exhibit  the  expectation  that  others  will  trust  him 

or  her.    This  variable  of  years  in  position  does  not  merely  reflect  the 

status  of  the  job;  Macbeth  found  that  the  correlation  between  rating  by 

client  group  and  status  of  the  cadre  member's  job  in  the  district  was 

-•39  —  that  is,  significantly  negative.    The  fourth  significant 

variable  was  that  of  being  female;  we  have  no  explanation  for  this 

result. 

Macbeth  examined  a  number  of  variables  concerning  amount  of 
participation  during  initial  training.     Although  some  of  these  showed 
positive  correlations  with  performance  in  the  field  as  rated  by  other 
cadre  members,  only  the  predictor  variables  listed  above  had  signifi- 
cantly positive  correlations  with  rating  by  members  of  client  groups. 
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One  should  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  training  had  little  to  dc 
with  effectiveness  later  on  in  field  situations.    Even  though  our 
measures  of  learning  were  weak,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  v;as  a  general 
improvement  in  consulting  skill  as  a  result  of  the  initial  training  and 
the  follow-up  supervision  in  the  ensuing  months.    The  point  of  Macbeth 's 
correlations  is  that  there  were  only  a  very  few  variables  that  separated 
those  who  were  seen  by  clients  as  more  skillful  from  those  perceived  as 
less  skillful.    It  is  interesting  that  two  of  the  variables  had  some 
flavor  of  charisma,  and  another  (years  in  present  position)  facilitated 
entry  of  specialists  into  client  groups.    These  qualities,  charisma  and 
building  trust  during  entry,  are  factors  we  described  earlier  as  being 
likely  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  organizational  consultants.* 


*For  a  discussion  of  charisma  see  Chapter  3» 


Personality.    Macbeth  assessed  four  personality  variables: 
need  for  affiliation,  need  for  achievement,  flexibility,  and  ego 
strength.    Before  training,  the  trainees  filled  out  questionnaires  that 
assessed  the  four  personality  variables.    Then,  during  the  initial 
training  of  the  cadre,  trainers  made  ratings  of  the  performance  during 
training  of  the  cadre  trainees.    Calculating  correlations  between  each 
of  the  four  personality  variables  and  the  trainers'  ratings  of  perfor- 
mances during  training,  Macbeth  found  that  all  four  personality 
variables  correlated  positively  (that  is,  the  higher  the  score  on  the 
personality  variable,  the  better  the  rating  of  performance  of  a  trainee)^ 
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Later,  however,  Macbeth  looked  at  the  ratings  of  performance 
given  by  cllonts  later  in  the  year  when  cadre  members  went  out  to  schools 
to  do  consulting  and  training.    Here  the  only  personality  variable  that 
shov/ed  significant  correlation  with  performance  rated  by  clients  was  ego 
strength,  and  that  correlated  negatively  (that  is,  the  higher  the  score 
on  ego  strength,  the  lower  was  the  rating  of  a  cadre  member  by  the  clients). 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that  persons  high  on  ego  strength  rubbed 
clients  the  wrong  way.     If  so,  this  is  not  surprising.    New  organizational 
consultants  high  on  ego  strength  might  be  more  ready  to  take  risks  than 
many  of  their  clients.     They  might  seem  too  brash  and  pushy  to  many. 
The  more  skillful  of  these  specialists,  after  further  experience, 
hov/ever,  might  learn  to  assess  more  accurately  the  readiness  of  others. 

Kecruiting.    Macbeth  also  discovered  that  cadre  members  in 
positions  of  high  formal  power  did  not  have  much  time  to  spend  training 
clients.     They  were  hfelpful,  however,  in  bringing  official  support  to  the 
cadre's  work,  finding  potential  clients,  and  designing  interventions,  and 
Macbeth  recommends  that  they  be  recruited  for  work  in  these  areas  rather 
than  to  participate  in  actual  interventions. 

Macbeth  also  makes  another  recommendation  concerning 
recruiting  based  on  the  variables  he  mentioned  earlier  as  predictors  of 
effective  organizational  specialists.    He  recommends  selecting  persons 
to  join  the  cadre  who  perceive  themselves  as  likely  to  have  high 
influence,  who  want  very  much  to  Join  the  cadre,  and  who  have  been 
in  their  present  Jobs  relatively  long. 
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Rules  for  the  Cadre 

If  a  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  is  to  truly  under- 
stand its  rules  for  functioning  (and  not  merely  act  mechanically  or  by 
rote),  and  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  teach  its  mode  of  operating  to  others, 
its  rules  must  have  a  firm  theoretical  basis. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  to  us  the  design  and  conduct  of  the 
Kent  cadre  observed  the  postulates  of  Chapter  3  very  well.    The  cadre's 
internal  functioning,  its  own  training,  and  the  training  it  gives  others 
all  rest  on  the  theoretical  assumptions  set  forth  in  the  postulates.  For 
instance,  regarding  Postulate  1,  the  cadre's  training  contained  many 
activities  and  exercises  designed  to  make  members  more  active,  successful, 
affectionate  and  influential;  as  members  work  together,  they  consciously 
aim  toward  fulfilling  their  own  needs  for  activity,  achievement, 
affiliation  and  power,  and  they  continually  give  each  other  feedback  on 
whether  these  needs  are  being  met;  and  as  they  train  others,  they  help 
their  clients  learn  how  to  fulfill  their  own  needs  for  these  satisfac- 
tions and  urge  them  to  give  each  other  the  same  kinds  of  feedback  about 
whether  their  needs  are  being  met. 

Also,  we  took  care  to  train  the  cadre  and  to  specify  its 
manner  of  working  so  that  it  would  take  on  the  character  of  a  subsystem 
(Postulate  6).    We  taught  it  to  teach  others  to  convert  frustrations 
into  problems  (Postulate  9»  Number  2).     In  itself,  the  cadre  became  a 
path  to  resources  not  previously  as  easily  available  (Postulate  9i 
Number  2).     Unlike  a  rule-bound  bureaucracy,  the  cadre  could  respond 
quickly  and  helpfully  (Postulate  9,  Number  k).    Further,  and  as  we  had 
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hoped,  the  cadre  checked  the  efficacy  «)f  its  own  work  and  set  the 
example  for  others  to  do  so  (Postulate  10,  Number  ?).    It  displayed 
skill  at  the  first  and  second  levels  and  offered  help  at  either  level 
(Postulates  9  and  10).    Similar  connections  can  be  made  between  the 
postulates  and  almost  all  other  phases  of  the  cadre's  activities. 

Below  are  the  chief  rules  the  Kent  cadre  came  to  follow  or 
try  to  follow.    We  think  they  fit  our  theory,  and  our  experience  has 
caused  us  to  believe  that  not  following  thece  rules  led  to  problems.  We 
recommend  them  for  any  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 
Draw  Organizational  Specialists  Part-Time  from  All  Ranks 

During  most  of  the  week,  in  Kent  and  Eugene,  the  members  of 
the  cadre  carry  out  their  major  jobs  as  teachers,  counselors,  principals 
ut;jiLjc*i  uiiict?  auuiliiJ.iDLi'aLui'tD,  aiiu  t^u  uxi.     Tiit;  Tact  that  uaux'e  uifcjinbtfj'fcj 
are  drawn  part-time  from  all  ranks  brings  them  some  of  the  advantages  of 
being  an  insider.    When  a  client  knows  that  the  cadre  member  has  a 
regular  job  in  the  client's  own  district,  the  client  need  have  no  worry 
that  the  specialist  (unlike  an  outsider)  may  use  the  district  for  his 
or  her  own  purposes  and  then  never  be  seen  again.    Furthermore,  the 
cadre  member  is  unlikely  to  help  one  group  in  the  district  solve  their 
problem  at  the  expense  of  some  other  group,  because  the  other  group  may 
be  a  client  tomorrow. 

A  second  advantage  to  the  part-time-all-ranks  structure  of 
the  cadre  is  that  it  expands  the  available  resources.    Members  of  the 
Kent  cadre  broTight  with  them  special  knowledge;  each  member  was  a 
source  of  information  about  the  norms  in  his  or  her  school.    Beyond  the 
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knowledge  and  skill  they  brought  with  them,  they  could  reach  out  in 
several  directions  for  still  more  resources  —  for  example,  through 
liaison  v.ith  the  local  education  associations  and  through  access  to  the 
superintendent  and  his  cabinet. 

Finally,  this  structure  for  the  Kent  cadre  gave  it  very 
useful  communication  links.    Each  member  became  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  cadre  and  the  part  of  the  district  where  he  or  she  was 
regularly  assigned.     It  is  true  that  cadre  members  sometimes  trusted  their 
own  "inside  information"  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done  without 
further  checking.    On  balance,  however,  this  network  of  already-establish- 
ed channels  of  communication  remained  an  advantage. 
Do  Not  Consult  in  Your  Own  Subsystem 

To  maintain  the  advantages  of  the  outsider,  the  Kent  and 
Eugene  specialists  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  consult  only  outside 
the  subsystems  in  which  they  have  'heir  regular  jobs.     That  is,  if  a 
teacher  teaches  in  school  A,  he  or  she  is  prohibited  from  acting  as  an 
organizational  specialist  in  that  school.    A  member  of  the  superinten- 
dent's cabinet  may  not  give  organizational  consultation  to  the  cabinet. 
We  found  in  Kent  that  members  of  one  school  would  accord  trust  and 
confidence  to  an  organizational  specialist  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
another  school  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  will  give  trust  and 
confidence  to  an  outsider  such  as  a  consultant  on  fee.    This  is 
because  they  know  the  consultant  won't  be  a  member  of  the  subsystem 
long  enough  to  benefit  from  selfish  manipulation  of  the  situation  as  an 
insider  might. 
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Make  the  Cadre  into  a  Vigiblo  and  Dif f t-rentiated  Subsystem 

If  one  feature  of  a  cadre  itf  organizational  specialists  had 
to  be  picked  out  as  most  important,  we  might  say  that  the  first  necessity 
is  that  the  cadre  become  a  highly  interdependent,  collaborative, 
mutually  supportive  team  with  the  capacity  to  form  subteams  characterized 
by  equally  strong  esprit  de  corps.    Members  must  have  confidence  in  the 
abilities  of  one  another,  and  they  must  trust  one  another  to  carry 
forward  the  group's  goals.    This  mutual  confidence  and  trust  should  be 
sufficiently  thorough  that  specialists  can  form  subteams  quickly  when  a 
request  for  consultation  is  received.    The  Kent  cadre  succeeded  in 
developing  this  kind  of  group  strength.    The  best  evidence  that  it  did 
so  is  the  fact  that  it  is  still  operating,  despite  having  to  work 
through  several  severe  threats  to  its  existence.    We  shall  describe 
these  threats  and  the  Kent  cadre's  reaction  to  them  in  Chapter  12. 

It  is  important  that  the  cadre  not  only  become  a  subsystem 
of  the  district  (in  the  sense  described  in  Chapter  3)i  but  also  that  it 
be  seen  as  such  by  others.    It  should  be  viewed  as  a  group  carrying  out 
legitimate  and  important  activities.    It  should  have  a  supporting 
budget  and  be  known  by  others  in  the  district  to  have  a  budget.    It  is 
important    too  that  the  cadre  be  viewed  as  a  subsystem  that  has  perman- 
ence and  identity  that  transcends  its  present  members.    Everyone  should 
understand  that  it  is  not  merely  an  aggregate  of  talented  individuals 
but  rather  an  established  subsystem  that  embodies  a  function  of  the 
district.    It  is  also  important  that  it  be  very  clear  that  anyone  filling 
the  cadre's  criteria  can  join,  and  that  it  is  not  a  closed  in-group  or 
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clique. 

In  addition  to  developing  cohesiveness  and  integration,  the 
Kent  cadre  also  developed  differentiation.    A  norm  was  established  early 
that  maintained  respect  for  diversity  among  the  specialists.    As  early  as 
the  end  of  February,  1970,  the  steering  committee  of  the  organizational 
specialists  had  stated  that  a  member  of  the  district  could  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  specialists  in  several  ways:     (l)  as  an  occasional 
observer  and  reporter,  (2)  as  an  instructor  of  an  inservice  course, 
(3)  as  an  active  member  of  a  team  of  specialists  in  a  particular  OD 
intervention  but  not  as  a  regular  member  of  the  specialist  group  with 
duties  to  the  specialists  as  a  body,  (^)  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
specialist  group,  and  (5)  as  a  regular  member  with  additional  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee.      This  encouragement  of  diverse  roles 
within  the  specialists  enabled  them  to  make  optimum  use  of  the  talents 
and  time  of  each  person  who  worked  with  them.    Moreover,  the  gradation 
of  responsibility  among  the  roles  provided  a  natural  channel  for 
developing  new  members  of  the  body  as  a  whole.    However,  this  flexi- 
bility probably  shrank  during  1972-7^ »  when  the  district  administration 
became  loath  to  spend  money  for  anything  not  easy  to  explain  to  the 
taxpayers.    Recent  communications  from  the  Kent  cadre  have  indicated 
that  active  members  feel  somewhat  burdened  by  those  who  are  only 
minimally  active  and  are  taking  steps  to  tighten  the  membership  to  only 
the  most  active  members,  especially  since  it  is  now  difficult  to 
obtain  money  for  activities  only  peripherally  associated  with  the 
cadre's  activities. 
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Obtain  Budget  and  Released  Tine 

One  reason  th(}  cadre  needs  a  budget  and  itc  clients  need  to 
be  released  from  their  regular  duties  "^o  participate  in  training  is 
Postulate  ki    the  satisfaction  of  existence  needs  usually  distracts 
people  from  seeking  satisfaction  of  the  "higher"  needs.    In  Kent,  the 
cadre  received  excellent  support  from  the  superintendent  who  negotiated 
the  original  contract  with  CASEA.    When  he  was  replaced,  however,  the 
new  superintendent  began  to  use  the  cadre  almost  exclusively  to  help  him 
communicate  in  meetings  with  staff  and  community.    Apparently,  he  did  not 
understand  the  wider  functions  of  the  cadre  and  has  gradually  cut  the 
budget  of  the  cadre  until  in  197^-75,  the  cadre  has  nothing  except 
moneys  the  cadre's  clients  in  the  district  may  obtain  from  the  district's 
administration  to  buy  released  time  for  themselves  and  for  the  necessary 
subteam  from  the  cadre.    This  treatment,  which  feels  like  punishment  to 
many  of  the  cadre,  has  caused  some  to  leave  in  discouragement  and  others 
to  look  outside  the  district  for  sources  of  support  for  OD  work.  The 
remaining  cadre  members  continue  active,  however,  and  are  again  being 
asked  by  schools  to  render  consultation  to  them. 

Another  reason  a  budget  is  important  was  mentioned  before: 
it  legitimizes  the  cadre  and  makes  it  easier  for  clients  to  communicate 
with  it.     In  the  case  of  Kent,  however,  the  cadre  seems  to  have  built 
up  enough  good  will  to  have  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a 
budget.    Despite  the  fact  of  having  no  budget  in  197^-76,  it  reports 
that  it  has  had  more  requests  from  schools  this  year  for  organizational 
training  than  it  has  had  since  its  first  year  of  work. 
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We  found  that  the  subsyst^n  of  specialists  could  operate 
well  in  Kent,  a  district  of  about  600  ^taff,  when  financially  supported 
annually  by  one-half  the  coordinator's  salary,  one-tenth  to  one-fifth 
of  most  other  specialists'  salaries,  a.id  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  year 
for  releasing  occasional  hours  of  the  personnel  with  whom  the  specialists 
are  working- 
Demonstrate 

One  way  the  Kent  cadre  became  known  was  through  conversations 
with  its  members  —  who  were  most  of  the  time  scattered  throughout  the 
district.    But  conversations  never  provide  enough  opportunity  for  the 
news  to  get  around.    Many  members  of  the  district  had  become  aware  of 
work  of  the  OD  sort  from  having  participated  in  training  led  by  CASEA 

It  was  also  true,  however,  that  the  experience  with  CASEA  sometimes  had 
its  disadvantages.    Sometimes  participants  disliked  us  and  some  failed 
to  realize  that  the  cadre  were  members  of  their  own  district,  not  new 
members  of  the  CASEA  team.    Also,  the  cadre  has  used  flyers  to  increase 
awareness  of  its  activities.* 


*The  Kent  flyer  was  a  flip-up  folder  too  complicated  to  reproduce  in 
this  book.    A  copy  of  the  Eugene  flyer  appears  as  Appendix  ^-F. 


A  better  method  than  any  of  the  above  to  increase  awareness 
is  the  demonstration.    This  is  not  a  training  event,  but  a  sort  of 
exhibition  of  the  kinds  of  activities  OD  training  entails  and  an 
explanation  of  what  gains  are  sought.    Kent  has  used  demonstrations 
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more  often  in  recent  years. 

An  effective  variant  on  the  demonstration  that  the  Kent  cadre 
used  from  the  very  first  is  the  in-service  course  in  communication  skills 
described  in  Chapter  2. 
Deal  in  Process,  Not  Content 

The  Kent  specialists  have  always  been  careful  not  to  give 
advice  about  content  problems.    They  do  not  pose  as  experts  in  things 
like  curriculum,  finance,  or  teaching  methods.    Instead,  they  offer  a 
great  range  of  group  and  organizational  processes  to  help  members  of 
the  district  in  working  on  their  own  important  problems.  The 
specialist  offers  methods  of  working  toward  answers;  not  the  answers 
themselves.    As  long  as  the  specialists  restrict  themselves  to  offering 
process  and  method,  clients  need  never  feel  that  their  own  expertness 
is  being  challenged. 
Wait  for  Clients 

One  of  the  mistakes  we  made  in  Kent  during  training  was  to 
urge  the  cadre  members  to  find  likely  sites  for  interventions.  Since 
these  first  projects  did  not  arise  at  the  initiative  of  the  clients, 
people  at  some  sites  felt  the  OD  work  was  being  imposed  upon  them.  In 
the  case  of  one  school,  more  than  a  year  was  to  go  by  before  the  Kent 
cadre  was  welcome  there  again.    Now,  the  Kent  specialists  wait  for  the 
school  or  department  to  demonstrate  readiness  to  make  use  of  aid  before 
they  offer  to  help.    Even  when  called  on,  the  specialists  sometimes 
make  doubly  sure  of  the  client's  readiness  by  working  out  tentative 
stages  of  mutual  commitment  to  the  project.    Specialists  don't 
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intrude  upon  the  work  of  groups  withou ;  invitation  or  try  to  convince 
groups  that  they  need  help  when  they  don't  want  it.    In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  coercion  would  be  contradictory  to  the  values  of  collaboration 
and  participation,  there  is  little  chance  that  clients  will  profit  much 
if  they  have  not  committed  themselves  to  expend  the  time  and  energy  to 
undergo  training. 

Neither  in  Kent  nor  in  Eligene  did  the  cadre  have  to  wait 
long  for  requests  to  come  in.     Two  factors  were  probably  at  work.  First, 
awareness  was  heightened  by  flyers,  some  demonstrations,  and  by  conver- 
sations with  the  widespread  members  of  the  cadre.     Second,  unlike  most 
services  that  can  be  precisely  located  and  "walled  off"  by  those  suspi- 
cious of  them,  the  cadre  had  no  obvious  location  and  therefore  belonged 
to  no  obvious  ''camp.''    Almost  everyone  in  the  district  had  a  colleague 
in  the  cadre. 

Take  Subsystems  as  Targets  of  Training 

Despite  considerable  pressure,  the  Kent  cadre  has  been 
impressively  successful  in  observing  our  stricture  to  conduct  organiza- 
tional training  only  with  subsystems  —  highly  interdependent  groups 
with  a  common  task.    These  groups  have  usually  been  schools,  parts  of 
ciohools,  or  parts  of  the  central  office.    More  detail  will  be  given  in 
Chapter  12.    There  is  no  stricture  we  think  more  vital. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kent  cadre  has  often  engaged  in  work 
other  than  training,  such  as  the  in-service  courses  in  communication, 
either  at  its  ovm  initiative  or  at  the  demand  of  others.  These 
courses  are  for  individuals  not  subsystems  and  the  cadre  does  not  try 
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to  change  organizational  functioning  through  them.    They  are  used  as 
demonstrations,  not  as  training.     The  facilitation  at  meetings  with 
community  groups  that  the  new  superintendent  demanded  of  the  cadre  is 
also  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work.    It  is  a  duty  akin  to  that  of 
chairperson,  master  of  ceremonies,  or  parliamentarian,  though  requiring 
a  different  set  of  skills  from  any  of  these.     It  is  clearly  not  training 
and  does  not  improve  the  organizational  functioning  of  the  district  in 
any  basic  way. 

These  peripheral  duties  are  not  unimportant.    Sometimes,  for 
example,  a  meeting  is  a  crucial  one  and  needs  all  the  facilitation  it 
can  get.    But  our  own  hope  was  that  the  Kent  cadre  would  engage  in 
training  subsystems  more  than  anything  else,  and  gradually  increase  the 
first-level  and  second-level  skills  of  subsystems  throughout  the 
district.     The  greater  the  skill  in  subsystems  (and  eventually  the 
district  as  a  whole),  the  less  "f iref ighting"  should  be  required  of  the 
cadre,  the  administrators,  and  others.    We  are  happy  to  note  that  after 
a  hiatus  in  1972  and  1973 ♦  the  cadre  is  returning  to  training  with 
schools. 

We  emphasized  the  point  about  tiaining  subsystems  in 
Chapter  3,  but  perhaps  it  will  do  no  harm  to  give  it  a  few  more 
sentences  here.    Traditional  thinking  about  change  in  education  has 
long  focused  rather  myopically  on  the  individual.     In-service  and 
college  courses,  journals,  books,  the  ERIC  system  —  all  these  transmit 
information  to  the  individual.    The  individual  educator  is  asked  to 
use  the  information,  somehow,  in  his  or  her  work,  quite  without  regard 


to  whether  colleagues  have  or  want  the  same  information,  or  want  to  make 
a  change,  or  could  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.    Our  theory  calls  for  acting 
quite  in  reverse  order.     If  members  of  a  subsystem  find  that  they  share 
similar    earnings,  that  they  can  count  on  one  another  more  than  they 
previously  thought  possible,  and  that  they  can  influence  their  own 
destiny  more  than  they  had  imagined  they  could,  they  will  quickly  find 
ways  of  learning  anything  they  as  individuals  need  to  know.    But  the 
converse  is  unlikely. 
Collaborate  with  the  Client 

Very  early  in  their  history,  the  Kent  consultants  worked 
out  their  own  rules  for  "contracting"  with  a  school  or  other  subsystem 
in  the  district.    First,  the  coordinator  presented  the  client  (or  the 
client's  representative)  with  a  list  of  organizational  specialists  the 
coordinator  and  steering  committee  believed  to  be  competent  to  do  the 
work  proposed.    The  client  then  selected  from  that  list  a  group  believed 
to  be  welcome  to  all  of  the  client  group.    After  that  was  settled,  the 
chosen  specialists  and  the  client  (or  representative)  then  worked  out 
together  the  main  outline  of  the  intervention,  and  the  plan  was  made 
known  to  all  participants  before  training  began.    These  three  steps 
quickly  became  standard. 

Most  organizational  specialists  come  to  value  empirical 
inquiry  and  humanistic  relationships  with  others.     It  follows  for 
specialists  to  act  as  a  model,  in  their  interaction  with  clients,  of 
interdependence,  collaboration,  openness,  and  the  use  of  rational, 
empirical  inquiry  as  bases  for  organizing  and  getting  work  accomplished. 
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Also  specialists  must  remain  open  to  feedback  about  their  own  performance 
and  helpfulness  —  or  lack  of  it. 
Work  over  an  Extended  Period 

Much  research  has  shown  that  a  one-shot  intervention  of  two 
days,  a  v;eek,  or  even  two  weeks,  does  not  have  much  staying  power  in 
effecting  organizational  change.    A  growing  body  of  research,  however, 
is  bolstering  the  conclusion  that  eighty  hours  or  more,  if  spread  over 
most  of  a  school  year,  can  have  worthwhile  effects  —  see,  for  example, 
Schmuck  and  Runkel  (1970),  Murray  (1973) i  and  M.  A.  Smith  (1972).* 


*The  accounts  of  Murray  and  Smith  have  been  condensed  in  Schmuck,  Murray, 
Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975). 


The  cadre  members  were  aware  from  the  first  of  the  virtues  of 
working  over  an  extended  period  with  a  client.    However,  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so  only  rarely-    The  school  that  received  the  most 
training  from  them  through  spring  of  1972  received  only  k6  hours  of 
training.    We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  and  others  that  k6  hours  of 
training  did  have  useful  effects,  but  probably  only  because  of  some 
other  special  circumstances  to  be  described  later.     It  is  likely  that 
the  Kent  cadre  would  have  conducted  longer  projects  if  more  morxey  had 
been  available  to  release  their  own  and  clients'  time. 
Maintain  Self-Renewal 

Every  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  that  practices 
what  it  preaches  must  see  to  its  own  maintenance  and  self-renewal.  The 
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specialists  should  establish  traindng  and  selection  procedures  by  whLch 
to  replenish  theiv  own  raixks.    They  should  employ  procedures  to  main:ain 
strength  in  their  own  group  dynamics.    And  they  should  maintain  liaison 
with  outside  agencies  and  consultants  from  whom  they  can  learn  more  about 
organizational  development  and  upon  whom  they  can  call  for  special  help. 

As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  12,  the  Kent  cadre  managed  its 
own  maintenance,  replacement,  and  I'enewal  with  remarkable  tenacity  and 
success.    Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  they  could  not  still  be  in  exis- 
tence had  they  not  done  so. 

Initial  Obstacles  to  Progress 

We  have  already  mentioned  two  stumbling-blocks  that  we 
discovered,  to  our  dismay,  that  we  had  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  Kent 
cadre.    The  first  was  to  put  them  in  the  role  of  salespersons  instead  of 
consultants.    The  second  was  that  our  presence  in  the  district  caused 
them  to  be  viewed  as  a  subsystem  of  CASEA  rather  than  a  local  subsystem. 
But  the  cadre  overcame  these  obstacles , and  there  was  certainly  no 
vestige  of  them  left  by  the  year  after  our  departure. 

There  were  other  events  that  made  life  more  difficult  for 
the  cadre  members  than  they  deserved.    One  thing  was  the  fear,  never 
completely  absent  during  our  presence  in  Kent,  that  we  were  purveying 
sensitivity  training.    This  suspicion  was  probably  not  much  allayed  by 
our  refusal  to  answer  the  demand  for  sensitivity  training  from  a  small 
group  at  the  Pupil  Personnel  Department's  training  events  in  September, 
1968.    The  misapprehension  was  probably  strengthened  by  the  principals' 
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attendance  at  the  Human  Relation  Laboratory  in  June  I9S8.    That  event 
consisted  mostly  of  experience  in  T-groups,  with  personal  growth  rather 
than  OD  as  the  goal.    Some  Kent  principals  communicated  the  belief  to 
teachers  that  the  training  done  by  the  CASEA  consultants  and  Kent 
specialists  would  be  similar  to  their  T-group  experience.    The  misappre- 
hension was  probably  also  maintained  by  the  fact  that  one  school  from 
which  several  specialists  came  (K  52)  had  actually  received  sensitivity 
training,  and  some  people  may  have  associated  specialists  with  the 
sensitivity  training  given  this  school.    The  CASEA  consultants  should 
have  devoted  more  time  to  demonstrating  the  nature  of  the  projected  OD 
training  to  interested  teachers  in  the  district. 

Anntbp-r  of  the  Kent  cadre 'fi  problems  was  a  sheer  overload  of 
work.    Part  of  the  overload  came  because  the  ten  percent  released  time 
promised  by  the  superintendent  who  made  the  contract  with  CASEA  was  not 
always  honored  by  the  principals  or  other  middle  managers  who  supervised 
the  regular  work  of  the  cadre  members.    But  another  part  came  simply 
because  the  work  of  the  organizational  consultant  is  demanding  during 
an  intervention,  while  planning  for  it,  and  in  debriefing  it  —  and 
also  while  conducting  the  self-renewing  activities  necessary  to  maintain 
the  capacity  for  everything  else.    There  simply  was  not  enough  under- 
standing in  enough  places  in  the  district  to  make  it  reasonable  to 
propose  compensating  the  cadre  members  for  all  the  time  they  spent  out- 
side actual  intervention  hours.     In  the  end,  being  a  cadre  member 
became  a  labor  of  love. 

Still  another  burden  of  the  cadre  member  -  -  though  not  one 
00  i 
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from  whic  h  we  believe  we  could  have  saved  the  Kent  cadre  or  any  other  — 
is  that  cf  role  conflict.    Inevitably,  cadre  members  will  have  to  make 
decisions  about  v/hether  to  use  or  to  disclose  to  other  specialists 
diagnostic  data  obtained  during  trairTnjr  that  could  be  used  in  making 
evaluations  not  related  to  the  role  of  specialist.    Or  cadre  members  may 
wish  to  retreat  from  certain  confrontations  if  they  think  their  own 
status  in  the  district  could  be  threatened.    Or  they  may  find  themselves 
torn  between  spending  the  next  hour  preparing  for  class  or  preparing  for 
an  intervention  with  the  cadre.    Or  they  may  wonder  whether  their  work 
as  a  cadre  member  or  their  work  as  counselor  or  principal  is  the  more 
likely  to  bring  them  a  raise  in  salary.    And  so  on.    This  is  one  of  the 
hazards  of  the  work  and  one  of  the  reasons  high  ego  strength  can  be  an 
asset  to  a  cadre  member,  even  though  it  may  be  a  liability  during  initial 
work  with  clients. 

Values  for  a  Cadre 
Most  people  who  work  in  the  field  of  organizational  develop- 
ment share  certain  values  that  are  not  necessarily  widespread  among 
other  sorts  of  people  who  work  with  managers,  and  not  necessarily  wide- 
spread among  clients  in  schools  —  at  least  at  the  start  of  a  project. 
Values,  of  course,  are  expressions  of  ultimate  yearnings  (insofar  as  we 
can  be  aware  of  them),  and  are  not  to  be  argued.    We  present  here  our 
own  values  in  the  hope  that  those  developing  a  cadre  will  find  them 
felicitous.    We  borrow  the  words  of  Schmuck  and  Runkel  (1972,  pp. 
I8it-l87): 


Siyiviiy.i  to  create 

lUiilding  a  ncv;  phenomenon  is  deeply  gralifyin?^  lo  us.  It  is 
a  j>y  to  j^roduco  a  set  of  events  lliat  did  not  exis*.  before,  quite 
aside  from  what  ii  divjs  or  what  it  leads  to.  Joinin|T  \vii!i  others  in 
the  joy  of  this  creativity  is  even  belter.  It  is  a  good  thing,  not 
needin|:»  any  other  jusiitleation,  to  stand  with  fellow  workers 
and  gaze  upon  our  handiwork.  Comfort  and  [jleasantncss  arc  not 
to  be  bought  at  all  costs;  creating  events  is  someiime^  hard  and 
painful. 

Since  wc  vahu'  striving  to  cieate,  wc  want 
organisations  to  state  goals  explicitly  and  purs^ie  iheni  fiCxibly 
and  vigorously.  We  find  that  hunia  is  arc  very  aUaplable;  almost 
everyone  can  contribute  a  valuable  part  to  a  goal  that  most  others 
in  a  group  want  to  pursue  and  almc  st  everyone  can  find  gratifica- 
tion in  doing  so.  But  people  arc  not  infinitely  adaptable;  in  a 
group  of  twenty  or  thirty,  there  is  often  one  who  is  ovcrstresscd 
by  ll^.c  clianges  OD  brings.  Someunies  the  group  cannot  help 
this  person  to  adapt  without  taking  an  cxhorbiiant  amount  of 
time  from  the  organization's  tasks.  In  such  a  ca<e,  the  best  cour.se 
of  action  is  to  seek  a  place  for  the  unconverted  person  in  some 
other  school  or  district.  Always,  the  morphogenesis^of  the  organiza- 
tion 15  ;i  rp^c.^.tiif i.^ii  of  conv;  son  ol^^c^*!!nict^''^it^i.i^;i''^individual 
needs  and  environmental  demands. 

Valuing  striving  toward  explicit  goals  means  that  conflict  and 
pain  in  the  organization  must  be  made  known  and  treated  as 
materials  from  which  achievement  is  built.  When  an  individual 
suffen  for  the  sake  of  the  group  goal  and  he  hid^sdiis  .suifering, 
ethers  can  remaiii  unaware  of  his  sacrifice  and  lie  can  come  to 
feel  that  others  are  profiting  Uiiduly  at  his  expense.  If  his  suffering 
is  openly  admitted,  oihers  can  be  grateful  for  the  gift  he  has 
made  to  the  group  goal  and  can  rewaid  him  v/ith  their  apprecia- 
tion. At  later  stages  of  the  v/ork,  any  necessary  sacrifices  can  be 
equitably  redi.siributcd. 


Jomm^.  yytlh  others 

"vhcn^thcre  is  disagreement  about  what  to  build  or  how  to 
build  it,  o.ne  v,-ay  lu  eliminate  d-sagreement  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
peonle  who  disagree  with  oneself.  This  is  like  the  conciueror  who 
believes  ti.at  he  can  win  only  if  oihers  lose.  This  is  not  the  kind  i> 
achievement  or  creativity  we  value.  NVe  value  the  condition  of 
ioininc  with  others  to  overccine  obstacles.  We  enjoy,  needm:' no 
uslificaliou  for  it.  fitting  out  own  well-articdated  contribution 
into  the  ccnlribulicMis  of  the  rest  cf  the  team.  It  is  even  better 
when  it  is  very  clear  that  everyone  ehe  is  feeling  the  same  kind 
of  gratification. 


Since  v,'o  value  joining  wiih  others,  wc  must  seek  to  draw  out 
the  abilities,  knowledge,  and  other  resources  of  every  individual 

so  thai  all  can  be  welcomed  aiul  valued.  )f  one  person  contributes 
a  disproporiionately  large  share  of  resou'ccs,  he  can  come  to  be 
valued  because  he  can  be  exploited;  oihc  s  will  come  lo  feel  that 
they  cannot  repay  the  one  persoli^s  coniribution?,  ajid  they  will 
develop  rationales  for  accepting  more  than  they  give.  The  person 
with  the  extra  resoiirees  will  find  hinu.elf  "buying''  pleasant  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  others.  We  can  freely  join  a  group  and 
be  accepted  only  to  the  extern  that  all  the  others  can  freely  join 
and  be  accepted.  And  this  can  occur  only  if  everyone  has  some- 
thing valuable  to  (^h'er  the  group.  In  our  ex}>erience,  almost  evciy- 
one  does  liave  .something  valuable  lo  offer  almost  every  group. 

Siriiilaily,  we  value  ways  of  solving  problems  that  maximize 
the  gains  of  tfic  maximum  number  of  people  and  minimize  the 
losses  of  a  maxiiaum  number.  And  to  do  this,  an  organization 
must  anticipate  changes  in  the  environment  and  initiate  alterations 
before  the  demands  from  the  environment  produce  strong  stresses 
and  polarize  tl;c  members  of  the  organization  about  responsive 
policy.  If  almo.st  everyone  is  continuously  or  recurrently  involved 
in  adaptive  problem-solving,  then  each  person  can  be  commitrxl. 
at  almost  every  n^omcnt,  to  action  that  moves  liim  toward  his  cv/n 
goais  wiiiie  ai  the  same  time  moving  the  organization  toward  its 
goak.  As  long  as  this  condition  can  continue,  people  will  not  need 
to  choose  up  sides  and  try  to  win  at  the  expense  of  the  (Jther  side. 

Just  as  valuing  striving  means  inat  people  m::st  become  a\\are 
of  pain  in  the  working  group,  whether  tlicir  own  f»ain  or  that  of 
others,  so  vaUiing  joining  means  that  people  mu^t  become  aware 
of  joy  in  the  group,  whetlicr  their  own  or  others'.  NN'e  cannot  take 
joy  in  .sharing  the  work  of  the  group  unless  the  others  recognize 
the  possibility,  recognize  our  own  state  through  their  own  empathy, 
and  hold  the  moment  for  us  while  we  express  our  gladness. 

DcUj^hiUiii  in  n*or/:^ 

Work,  we  believe,  is  as  human  as  play.  Quite  aside  from  what 
else  work  achieves — such  as  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  a  plan 

for  a  basketball  tournament,  or  the  commitment  of  an  employer 
to  provide  job  cxpericK^  for  high  .scliool  students — work  can 
also  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  individual  human  needs.  While 
we  grant  that  work  must  some  times  get  done  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group  or  society  even  tliough  it  is  painful  or  even  damag- 
ing to  some  of  the  individuals  involved,  we  nevertheless  value 
most  the  kind  of  work  and  the  kind  of  organization  that  enable 
the  most  individuals  to  find  most  of  their  duties  personally  re- 
warding. In  brief,  v/ork  can  be  beautiful  for  many  pjople  much 
of  the  lime,  and  that's  the  way  we  prefer  it. 
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Since  wc  value  (k^ighiing  in  one's  work,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
know  whether  others  are  finding  p!ea.^»Jrc  in  their  work.  Wc  can- 
not all  enjoy  every  moment  of  our  v/ork.  Sometime^  one  or  another 
of  us  must  undergo  drudi'ery  or  even  pain  for  the  larger  job  to 
get  done.  If  one  person  is  not  to  get  more  than  his  share  of  un- 
pleasantness, it  is  necessary  for  thi  pleasure  and  p:*in  each  person 
is  finding  in  his  work  to.  be  widely  knov/n  in  the  group.  Only  by 
bringing  feelings  about  the  job  into  tlic  open  can  an  equitable 
sharing  of  pleasure  and  pain  be  ;issurcd. 

^^wTn^^     <lclis!u  of  joining  and  working  m'/V/j  .  /  ^r-' 

others  to  strive  toward  creating  new,  more  adaptable  human 
processes* 
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Summary 

In  thir.  chapter,  we  have  defined  the  cadre's  functions, 
listed  the  phases  in  the  formation  of  a  cadre,  and  stated  the  rules  the 
cadre  uses  in  its  functioning.    The  function,  formation,  and  rules  of 
the  cadre  are  based  on  the  postulates  stated  in  Chapter  3» 
Functions  of  a  Cadre  in  a  School  District 

The  cadre: 

1.  provides  training  to  improve  communication, 

2.  teaches  problem  solving. 

3.  teaches  goal  assessment. 

k.    helps  involve  all  levels  in  decision  making. 

5.  provides  a  source  of  fresh  ideas  on  organizational 

^  w  w.*  ^.w.  • 

6.  helps  convert  innovative  ideas  into  reality. 
Phases  in  the  Formation  of  a  Cadre 

The  District  must: 

1.  exhibit  clear  and  shared  goals  concerning  the  cadre. 

2.  provide  financial  support  for  the  cadre. 

3.  make  key  people  aware  of  the  cadre's  presence  and 
functions. 

km     exhibit  readiness  for  change. 

5.  hold  demonstrations  as  necessary  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  cadre  and  its  functions. 

6.  select  the  means  to  train  the  cadre. 

7.  find  a  co-ordinator. 


8«    recruit  cadre  members. 
9«    train  the  cadre. 
Rules  for  the  Cadre 

The  cadre  will  be  more  successful  if  it: 

1,  draws  specialists  part-time  from  all  ranks. 

2.  does  not  allow  specialists  to  consult  in  their  own 
subsystems. 

3«     is  itself  a  visible  and  differentiated  subsystem. 

4.  obtains  a  budget  and  released  time. 

5.  holds  demonstrations  of  training  and  the  skills  it 
teaches. 

6.  deals  in  process,  not  content. 

^ .      WCiXtG   for*  Clu-OlitG  «nd  dOoS  iiOL  puolx  X  Lc3  isCJL  VXtJtfjs  UIX 

others. 

8.     takes  subsystems  as  targets  for  training, 
collaborates  with  clients  before  training. 
10.    works  over  an  extended  period. 
We  have  also  stated  in  this  chapter,  for  cadres  that  might 
find  it  helpful,  the  things  we  value  as  organizational  developers: 
striving  to  create,  joining  with  others,  and  delighting  in  work. 
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Chapter  5 
FACE  TO  FACE: 

EFFECTS  OF  ORGANIZATION  TRAINING  ON  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS 

Runkel  and  Bell 
(final) 

We  turn  now  to  evidence.    The  previous  chapters  of  this  book 
have  dealt  with  the  history  of  and  theory  behind  the  Kent  project.  This 
chapter  begins  a  section  of  the  book  deelin/5  with  the  data  generated  by 
the  project  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  data  led.    The  central 
question  in  this  section  is:    did  the  training  and  consultation  supplied 
by  CASEA  and  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  have  useful 
effects?    In  this  chapter  and  in  later  ones,  we  shall  compare  the  evidence 
of  differences  In  certain  skills  among  trained  and  untrained  achoolB  fuid 
other  groups.    At  the  same  time,  we  shall  show  how  certain  conditions 
within  schools  enhance  or  diminish  the  effects  of  training. 

Before  plunging  into  the  substance  of  this  chapter,  we  shall 
first  present  a  brief  overview  of  the  sorts  of  questions  with  which  the 
data  of  the  next  eight  chapters  will  deal.    In  the  present  chapter,  we 
shall  discover  certain  conditions  under  which  interpersonal  responsiveness 
among  teachers  is  more  likely.    In  Chapter  6,  we  shall  look  at  communica- 
tion in  schools  with  collaborative  teaching  structures  such  as  "open 
concept"  or  team  teaching.    In  Chapter  7»  we  shall  see  that  training 
produced  evidence  of  constructive  adaptation  in  schools  only  when  certain 
preconditions  existed. 
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In  Chapters  5,  6,  and  7,  we  give  our  attention  to  interpersonal 
ckllla  —  the  oort  of  interpersonal  communication  and  coordination  we 
called  "first-level"  skills  in  Chapter  3.    Discussion  of  second-level 
Gkills  will  occur  in  Chapters  8  and  9.    Chapters  10,  11,  and  12  will  deal 
with  findings  concerning  third-level  skills. 

The  present  chapter  will  deal,  first,  with  the  beliefs  the 
Kent  district's  key  line  personnel  held  after  training  concerning  how  much 
they  and  their  colleagues  were  using  the  new  communication  skills  we  had 
introduced.    Second,  the  chapter  will  present  evidence  on  changes  in  the 
communication  between  teachers  and  students  in  school  K23,  a  junior  high 
school.    After  that,  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  interpersonal  skills 
among  staff  in  elementary  schools. 


We  give  short  shrift  in  this  book  to  outcomes  in  secondary  schoolo. 
One  reason  is  that  training  was  conducted  only  in  two  junior  high 
schools  and  two  senior  high  schools,  and  these  are  so  few  schools  in 
each  level  that  trying  to  draw  conclusions  about  what  went  on  in  these 
schools  would  pull  us  into  endless  speculation.    The  second  reason  is 
that  the  amounts  of  training  and  consultation  in  those  schools  were 
small  in  comparison  to  the  sizes  of  the  schools  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  task.    We  and  the  cadre  did  achieve  a  few  salutary  effects,  but  we 
believe  those  small  outcomes  are  best  left  to  the  narrative  in 
Chapters  2  and 


We  now  begin  by  examining  the  effects  of  our  first  training 
event  on  the  key  district  personnel  who  attended. 

First-Level  Effects  on  Key  Line  Personnel^ 

*    This  section  follows  Porter  and  Schmuck  (1973). 
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Our  first  training  event  in  Kent  occurred  in  April  of  1968. 
We  described  it  in  Chapter  2  in  the  section  on  "Training  for  Administrative 
Groups  ~  First  Event:    Key  Line  Personnel."    We  had  three  goals  for  the 
event:     (l)  to  establish  widespread  understanding  of  our  project  and 
favorable  attitudes  tow8u:d  organizational  development;  (2)  to  identify 
intergroup  problems,  especially  across  hierarchical  levels,  that  might 
Justify  subsequent  communication-skill  training  and  problem  solving;  and 
(3)  to  establish  new  norms  for  collaboration  among  the  various  participat- 
ing role  groups.    Many  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  first  event  became 
active  supporters  of  the  Kent  project  during  the  ensuing  months  and  years, 
and  some  even  became  members  of  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 

The  primary  theme  of  the  first  event  was  that  of  uncovering 
organizational  conflicts  in  a  confrontive  yet  constructive  way.    The  group 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  communication  problems.    They  attem- 
pted to  tell  each  other  ways  in  which  they  were  helpftil  or  not  helpful,  and 
they  exchanged  perceptions  of  organizational  problems. 

What  effect  did  this  evenb  have  on  the  beliefs  participants  had 
about  their  interaction  with  others  during  their  usual  work  day?    We  might 
expect  several  possible  effects.    Perhaps  participants  in  the  1968  event 
believed  that  after  the  event,  there  was  more  open  communication  from  others 
in  their  schools  or  departments.    Perhaps  they  actually  became  more  willing 
to  describe  their  emotions  during  discussions  and  more  ready  to  invite 
others  to  do  the  same.    Perhaps  the  event  of  April  1968  predisposed  its 
participants  to  respond  more  fully  to  the  consultation  or  training  they 
later  experienced  with  us  or  with  the  cadre.    Any  of  these  effects  is 
possible,  but  none  may  have  occurred.    Our  question  is  whether  the  Kent 
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people  who  attended  the  five-day  event  later  exhibited  intentions  and 
beliefs  that  were  any  different  from  those  of  any  other  similar  collection 
of  persons  who  have  never  received  training.    Evidence  on  this  question 
can  be  useful  to  school  people  or  consultants  contemplating  a  project  in 
organizational  development.    The  answer  can  indicate  what  sorts  of  out- 
comes should  reasonably  be  sought  and  expected  during  the  first  meetings 
and  demonstrations  in  such  a  project. 

Catherine  Porter  (l972)  selected  certain  questionnaire  items 
to  examine  the  first-level  attitudes  of  participants  in  the  April  1968 
event  toward  severeJ.  aspects  of  their  interaction  with  others.    Then  she 
sought  a  comparison  group  of  persons  from  Auburn  and  Federal  Way,  where 
no  groups  or  subsystems,  to  our  knowledge,  had  received  any  consultation, 
demonstration,  or  training  in  skills  of  the  sort  we  are  examining  here. 
To  pair  with  each  person  who  had  attended  the  April  1968  event  in  Kent, 
Porter  found  a  person  in  Auburn  or  Federal  Way  who  was  in  the  same  sort  of 
position,  with  duties  as  similar  to  those  of  the  Kent  person  as  could  be 
foiind.    She  then  examined  the  questionnaire  responses  of  the  Kent  group 
in  1968  (before  the  training  event)  and  of  both  groups  in  1970.  The 
two-year  span  gives  a  good  test  of  the  durability  of  effects.    We  hope  that 
the  usp  of  the  comparison  group  from  the  other  districts  helps  provide  a 
check  on  whether         effects  on  the  Kent  group  could  have  arisen  from 
experiences  of  the  individuals  between  the  two  assessments  other  than  the 
1968  event. 

Of  co\irse,  there  was  some  attrition;  some  people  left  the 
district  between  the  two  questionnaire  administrations ,  and  some  failed  to 
answer  the  questionanire  at  the  one  time  or  the  other.    Porter's  final  data 
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were  taken  from  kS  persons  in  the  Kent  group  and  Ul  in  the  comparison 
group . 

We  present  here  Porter's  chief  findings.    The  first  question- 
naire item*^  read: 


*    We  adapted  the  four  test  items  used  in  this  section  from  items  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Ray  Jongeward  and  Michael  Giammetteo  of  the  North- 
west Regional  Educational  Laboratory  in  Portland,  Oregon, 


Item  1.    Suppose  Teacher  X  feels  hurt  and  "put  down"  by  something  another 
teacher  has  said  to  him.    In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the 
teachers  you  know  in  your  school  be  likely  to  tell  the  other 
teacher  that  they  felt  hurt  and  put  down? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would, 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would, 

(  )  No;  most  woxild  not, 

(  )  I  don't  know. 

This  item  was  not  given  to  central  office  personnel.  The 
percentages  of  responses  of  the  32  teachers  and  principals  who  were  given 
the  item  are  shown  in  Tablo  fj-l  below. 

Table  5-1,    Percentages  of  key  teachers  and  principals  In  Kent  giving 
Indicated  responses  to  Item  1  In  1968  and  1970 

Percentages 
of  the  32 
respondents 
In: 


Response  1968  1970 

"Yes,  I  think  most  would"  or  59 
"Maybe  about  half  would," 

"Mo,  most  would  not"  or 
"I  don't  know," 


ERLC 


Total  percentages  100  100 

Note:    Difference  between  years  Is  statistically 
significant  with  p<,05.    Details  of  the 
calculation  are  given  by  Porter  (1972), 
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Item  1  gives  respondents  the  opportunity  to  indicate  whether 
they  believe  that  others  around  them  accept  emotions  that  arise  during 
the  work  day  as  legitimate  matters  for  discussion.    This  acceptance  is 
one  of  the  skills  that  we  try  to  transmit  during  our  first-level  train- 
ing.   Among  the  four  alternative  answers  offered  by  the  item,  we  judge 
the  first  two  to  be  more  "favorable"  to  organizational  improvement  than 
the  last  two.    Table  5-1  tells  us  that  only  31  percent  of  the  32  key 
teachers  and  principals  gave  favorable  answers  to  this  item  before  the 
ovont  of  April  1968,  but  that  the  percentage  rose  to  59  percent  two  year 
after  the  event.    By  1970,  in  other  words,  almost  twice  as  many  of  these 
teachers  and  principals  believed  that  others  in  the  school  would  say  so 
when  they  felt  hurt  or  put  down  by  a  colleague. 

This  is  an  astonishing  rise.    It  would  have  been  more  common 
to  find  little  difference  over  the  two-year  span.    We  shall  see  in  data 
to  be  presented  later  that  percentages  giving  favorable  responses  to 
questions  like  this  often  showed  significant  increases  Just  after  train- 
ing or  consultation,  but  then  fell  back  toward  their  original  level  in 
the  following  year.    When  a  percentage  utays  high  for  a  second  year,  it 
is  remarkable. 

But  wai3  there  a  general  trend  in  this  direction  in  other 
districts  in  Kent's  region?    Let  us  look  to  see  whether  a  similar  propor- 
tion of  persons  in  similar  positions  in  the  other  two  districts  was 
giving  favorable  answers  by  1970.*    Table  5-2  shows  the  percentages  in 
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Tvo  questions  may  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  responses.  Did 
those  responding  favorably  come  from  schools  that  received  extensive 
OD  training  after  the  initial  training  event?    And,  did  respondents 
reflect  the  norms  of  their  home  system  rather  than  the  effects  of 
this  training  event?    We  are  \mable  to  obtain  valid  answers  to  these 
questions,  however,  because  there  were  so  few  schools  trained  in  Kent 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  categories  we  need  to  examine  are 
too  small  to  give  us  useful  results. 


Kent  and  the  other  districts  in  1970. 


Table  5*2.    Percentage»  of  key  teachers  and  principals  in  Kent 
and  other?latrIcts  giving  indicated  responses  to 
IteM  1  In  1970 


Response 


^Yes,  I  think  most  would**  or 
**Maybe  about  half  would  •** 

"No,  most  would  not**  or 
"I  donH  know.** 

Total  percentages 

Total  numbers 


Percentages  of 
respondents  in: 


Kent 

59 

li1 

100 
32 


Other  districts 
27 

73 


100 
30 


Difference  between  groups  is  statistically  significant 
at  p  <  ,01 •    See  Porter  (1972)  for  calculation. 


In  Table  S)-2,  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  favorable  answers 
in  the  other  districts  in  1970  was  about  the  same  as  that  in  Kent  in  I968. 
Presumably,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  in  Kent  who  expected  open 
communication  from  their  colleagues  was  due  to  something  that  happened 
in  Kent  but  not  in  the  other  districts.    It  seems  likely  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  experience  of  the  Kent  group  was  their  participation  in 
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the  training  and  consxiltation  for  organizationed  change  in  April  1968 
and  later. 

What  shoxild  we  conclude  about  what  was  going  on  etround  these 
teachers  and  principals  that  led  them  to  give  the  answers  they  gave  in 
1970?    Perhaps  their  answers  were  sheer  wishful  thinking.    Perhaps  the 
influence  of  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  had  become  strong 
enough  by  April  1970  that  a  norm  had  developed  for  describing  feelings 
promptly.    Perhaps  these  respondents  happened  to  be  in  schools  that  had 
received  substantial  later  training.    Perhaps  respondents  became  more 
open  in  their  communication  with  others  causing  colleagues  to  feel  at 
ease  telling  them  about  their  feelings;  yet  perhaps  colleagues  did  not 
tell  anyone  else  about  their  feelings,  and  therefore  respondents  actually 
overestimated  the  amount  of  overcdl  open  communication  in  their  school. 
It  is  difficult  to  interpret  a  single  item,  even  when  the  differences 
are  as  strong  as  they  are  in  Tables  5-1  and  5-2.    Let  us  postpone  further 
interpretations  until  we  have  looked  at  a  few  more  items. 

Questionnaire  item  2  also  deals  with  emotion-tinged  conmunica- 

tion: 

Item  2.    Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  with  Teacher  X  and  the 
other  members  begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  school;  Teacher  X  listens  to  them  and  tells 
them  his  own  feelings.    How  would  you  feel  toward  X? 

(  )  I  would  approve  strongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  woxildn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 

The  view  consistent  with  the  training  we  gave  is  that 

approving  of  expressing  one's  feelings  is  the  "favorable"  answer.  The 

Kent  people  changed  on  this  item  also.    Item  2  was  administered  to  all 
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k3  of  Porter's  sample.  Table  5-3  shows  the  percentages  of  responses  in 
1968  and  1970. 


Table  5-3.    Peircqnttgaa  of  kg^  line  personnel  in  Kent  firing 
indicated  reeponees  to  item  2  in  1^  end  1970 


Response 


ApproTe  strongly,  mildly  or 
some 


Percentages 

of  the  U3 
respondents 

in; 


1968 
26 


1970 
5U 


Disiqjprove  strongly,  mildly 
or  some;  or  vouldn*t  care 


Total  percentages  10O  100 

Differences  between  years  is  statistically  significant 
at  p<.01.    See  Porter  (1972)  for  calculation. 


About  twice  as  many  key  personnel  in  Kent  responded  favorably 
to  both  items  1  and  2  in  1970  as  in  1968.    In  the  case  of  item  2, 
however,  the  proportion  of  favorable  answers  in  the  other  districts  in 
1970  was  about  the  same  as  the  proportion  in  Kent.    We  do  not  know  whether 
the  other  districts  increased  their  percentages  as  did  Kent  or  whether 
the  percentages  in  the  other  districts  were  about  the  same  in  1968  as 
they  were  in  1970.    But  the  fact  remains  that  the  percentage  in  Kent 
doubled  during  the  two-year  period. 

Like  the  first  two  items,  item  3  also  contains  an  emotional 

component : 
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Item  3.    Suppose  Teacher  X  were  present  when  two  others  got  into  a  hot 


argument  about  how  the  school  is  run.  And  suppose  Tecwiher  X 
tried  to  get  them  to  quiet  down  and  stop  arguing.  How  would 
you  feel  about  the  behavior  of  Teacher  X? 

(  )  I  would  approve  strongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 

In  this  case  the  favorable  response  is  on  the  disapproving 


side,  that  is,  disapproving  of  someone  who  tried  to  quiet  an  argument. 
The  implication  here  is  not  that  "a  hot  argument"  is  necessarily  a 
beneficial  thing.    The  item  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  best  response 
to  an  argument  is  not  to  suppress  it,  but  to  turn  it  into  a  constructive 
discussion  by  helping  people  really  listen  to  each  other  and  by  clarifying 


was  29;  in  1970  it  was  39.    The  difference,  though  in  the  favorable 
direction,  is  not  statistically  significant.    It  tximed  out,  however, 
that  Kent  did  differ  significantly  from  the  other  districts: 

Table  ^-U.    Percentagea  of  kg^  line  personnel  in  Kent  and  other 


issues. 


In  1968,  the  percentage  giving  favorable  answers  to  this  item 


Response 


Kent 


Other  districts 


Disi9)prove  strongly,  mildly 
or  some;  or  wouldn't  care 


36 


Approve  strongly,  mildly  or 
some 


59 


6h 


Total  percentages 


100 


100 


Total  nuMbers 


39 


39 


Difference  between  groups  is  statistically  significant 
at  p  <  .0?.    See  Porter  (1972)  for  calculation. 
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The  percentage  differences  in  Table  5-i+  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  demonstrably  larger  than  would  reasonably  occur  by  chance.  A 
larger  proportion  of  people  in  Kent  than  in  other  districts  disapproved 
of  efforts  to  quash  aji  argument.    The  total  evidence  from  Item  3  concer- 
ning   effects  of  training  on  these  key  persons  is  favoratle,  though  not 
strong. 

Item  k  administered  only  to  teachers  and  principals ,  dealt 

with  continued  confrontation  when  a  disagreement  Eirises: 

Item  U.    ouppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says  at 

a  staff  meeting.  In  Teache^r  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teacher 
you  know  in  your  school  seek  out  B  to  discuss  the  disagreements? 

(     )    Yes ,  I  think  most  would  do  this . 
(     )    Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 
(     )    No;  most  would  not. 
(     )    I  don't  know. 

The  percentage  of  the  Kent  group  giving  favorable  answers  on 
this  item  rose  from  69  percent  in  I968  to  78  percent  in  1970:  however > 
this  increase  was  not  greatly  different  ffom  the  chance  expectation.  The 
difference  of  the  Kent  group  from  similar  persons  in  the  other  districts 
was  stronger,  though  the  chance  probability  went  only  to  .10.    Table  5-5 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  key  Kent  personnel,  compared  to  key 
personnel  in  other  districts,  were  more  likely  to  expect  their  colleagues 
to  work  out  disagreements  with  others  than  to  shy  away  from  them.*  This 


Porter  examined  foxir  other  items.    Three  of  these  turned  out  to  have 
such  high  rates  of  favorable  response  in  her  two  groups  that  reliable 
differences  could  not  be  ascertained.    The  fourth  item  did  not  reveal 
a  significant  difference;  we  omit  it  from  this  discussion  because  we 
were  iinable  to  interpret  its  content  with  any  confidence. 


evidence  from  item  k  is  favorable  but  weak. 


12 


Table  Percentages  of  key  line  personnel  in  Kent  and  other 

districts  girlniiljiaicii 


responaea  tjETTtSrU  In  1970 

Percentages  of 
respondents  ins 

Response  Kent     Other  districts 


"Yes,  I  think  most  would"  or  ^r. 

"Maybe  about  half  would."  57 

"No,  most  would  not"  or  , ^ 

"I  don't  know."  U3 


Total  percentages  100  100 

Total  numbers  32  30 

Statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between 
groups  is  p  <  .10}  see  Porter  (1972)  for  details 

The  desi'  ability  of  confrontiveness  in  the  face  of  conditions 
that  usu6LLly  discourage  continued  communication  was  a  centred  theme  of 
the  demonstration-and-training  event  in  April  1968.    The  imaging  procedure 
that  emphasized  the  uncovering  of  intergroup  and  interpersonal  conflicts 
in  a  constructive  (yet  confrontive)  fashion  took  most  of  the  workshop 
time.    Participants  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  describing  feelings  of 
irritation,  paraphrasing  one  another's  feeling-statements,  and  directly 
confronting  one  another  about  their  differences  in  educational  values. 
We  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter  and  in  others  that  a  rise  in  willing- 
ness to  communicate  under  conditions  fraught  with  emotion,  and  to  expect 
others  to  do  so  were  some  of  the  first  effects  we  can  expect  from  this 
sort  of  training. 

The  four  items  in  Porter's  study  all  deal  with  persevering  in 
communicative  situations  discouraging  to  most  of  us.     Items  1,  2,  and 
3  picture  emotioned  situations  that  often  cause  participants  to  become 
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anxious  and  withdraw  from  coramunication.    Item  k  pictures  a  situation  in 
which  initiative  is  required  from  one  person  or  the  other  if  communication 
la  to  be  continued.    All  these  items  typiftr  skills  needed  at  the  first 
level;  skills  that  can  be  exercised  between  one  individual  and  another. 
If  any  questionnaire  items  are  able  to  show  the  lasting  effects  of  this 
training  upon  individuals,  these  items  should  be  the  ones.    Later  in 
this  chapter,  we  shall  see  these  items  appear  again  as  parts  of  "tests" 
of  emotional  communication  and  openness. 

The  data  we  presented  above  confirm  our  expectations,  but  the 
effects  are  not  strong.    Only  item  1  showed  both  changes  in  Kent  and 
a  difference  from  other  districts  that  were  clearly  beyond  chance.  Tlic 
other  three  items  all  showed  favorable  results,  but  their  contra.-^tc 
with  other  districts  were  weaker. 

After  reflection  however,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the 
findings  indicated  by  these  four  items  were  not  dramatic*    We  are  looking 

*    The  findings  displayed  by  item  1  truly  deserve  to  be  called  dramatic 
both  from  a  practical  viewpoint  and  from  a  researcher's  viewpoint. 
But  we  must  temper  our  admiration  for  thttt  result  by  the  results  of 
the  other  items ,  all  of  which  were  presumably  as  able  as  the  first  to 
detect  similar  sorts  of  readiness  or  behavior. 


here  at  the  reactions  of  individuals  who  were  not  members  of  the  same 
subsystem,  and  our  training  was  never  intended  to  have  lasting  effec+.s 
on  individuals.    It  was  intended  to  have  effects  on  schools  and  other 
subsystems,  where  new  group  norms  would  arise  that  would  enable  every 
individual  to  help  every  other  individual  continue  to  act  according  to 
the  new  agreements.    Some  of  the  people  studied  by  Porter  found  that  in 


April  1970  their  desire  to  be  confront ive  and  to  continue  to  communicate 
despite  emotion  was  reciprocated  by  no  one.     It  was  difficult  for  them 
to  continue  being  confrontive  because  there  were  no  group  norms  to  support 
that  behavior.     In  brief,  our  theory  causes  us  to  predict  that  a  study 
of  effects  of  training  on  scattered  individuals  would  show  weaker  effects 
than  a  study  of  effects  on  individuals  who  are  all  members  of  the  same 
school  or  other  subsystem.    And  we  shall  find  this  prediction  borne  out 
as  we  go  along. 

Communication  between  Teachers  and  Students 
We  turn  now  to  a  substudy  concerning  communicative  behavior 
between  teachers  and  students.    We  include  this  stiody  in  our  story 
because  it  demonstrates  that  our  sort  of  training  can  have  useful  effects 
in  the  classroom  —  namely  that  some  students  and  teachers  in  trained 
schools  can  become  more  fully  interactive  groups  —  even  when  these  effects 
are  not  consciously  intended. 

Most  interaction  between  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroom 
is  between  one  teacher  and  one  student.    Even  a  teacher  giving  a  lecture 
is  usually  talking  as  if  to  an  individual  rather  than  interacting  with 
a  group  of  diverse  members.    Very  rarely  does  communication  between 
teachers  and  students  occur  in  a  fully  interactive  group  containing  more 
than  one  teacher  and  more  than  one  student.     In  most  classrooms,  even 
though  there  is  always  more  than  one  student,  the  classroom  does  not  act 
as  a  group  in  the  sense  that  every  member  is  relatively  free  to  initiate 
communication  with  any  other  memoer.     Yet,  we  believe,  teaching  and  learn- 
in  within  the  classroom  can  be  enhanced  if  the  members  of  the  classroom 
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group  acquire  and  practice  first-level  skills.  Just  as  other  organizational 
processes  in  other  subsystems  can  be  enhanced.    We  are  pleased  that  the 
data  in  this  substudy  go  clearly  support  this  belief. 

B^^fore  the  Kent  project  began,  CASEA's  pii-ogram  on  Strategies  of 
Organizational  Change  conducted  a  study  (see  Schmuck  and  Runkel,  1970) 
similar  to  the  one  in  Kent  to  be  described  in  thJa  section.   Nineteea  teachers 
who  had  participated  in  a  summer  OD  training  progiam  were  asked,  as  part 
of  an  accredited  college  course,  to  describe  any  results  of  the  training 
that  they  observed  in  their  classrooms  during  the  fall.    They  reported 
that  they  were  applying  techniques  they  had  learned  in  training  to  improve 
the  group  processes  in  their  classrooms.    Their  applications  involved  such 
procedvires  as  engaging  small  groups  of  students  in  projects,  using  non- 
verbal exercises  to  depict  feelings  about  the  subject  matter  being 
studied,  using  paraphrasing  to  rectify  poor  classroom  communications,  and 
using  small  groups  to  encourage  giving  and  receiving  feedback  about  how 
the  class  was  going. 

A  shortcoming  of  this  study  is  that  the  reports  were  not  freely 
given.    Despite  the  fact  that  teachers  were  not  required  to  make  applica- 
tions of  the  training  to  their  own  classes,  the  fact  that  they  were 
required  in  a  course  to  observe  results  of  training  coxxld  very  well  have 
caused  more  teachers  to  try  applications  in  their  classrooms  than  would 
have  been  the  case  among  teachers  not  enrolled  in  the  course.  Further- 
more, even  though  the  teachers  tried  these  new  methods  in  their  classes, 
we  have  no  data  on  the  ways  students  were  affected.    Nevertheless,  this 
study  at  least  suggested  that  OD  training  could  have  direct  classroom 
results. 
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After  the  Kent  project  began,  Eonald  Bigelov,  then  of  our  staff, 
saw  an  opportunity  within  the  project  to  test  (l)  whether  teachers  who 
underwont  training  for  organizational  development  would  transfer  those 
techniques  to  their  classrooms,  and  (2)  whether  the  use  of  those  techniques 
would  have  any  effects  on  classroom  climate.    This  section  condenses 
Bigelow's  (1969,  1971)  reports  of  his  study. 

Bigelow's  reasoning  was  that  the  interpersonal  and  group  skills 
we  taught  to  the  teachers  during  training  could  ~  if  the  teachers  in 
turn  conveyed  some  of  the  norms  to  their  students  —  bring  about  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  interaction  between  the  teachers  and  their  students. 
For  example,  increased  openness  in  communication  and  increased  skill  in 
giving  information  about  one's  own  behavior  and  feelings  could  lead 
both  teacher  and  students  toward  behavior  desired  by  both  but  not 
previously  attainable.    Skills  in  problem  solving  could  help  both  teacher 
and  student  clarify  classroom  problems  and  to  find  solutions.    All  these 
processes  could  increase  student  participation  in  discussion  and  decision 
making. 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  importance  of  training  subsystems 
rather  than  individuals  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  individual  working 
alone  to  change  the  norms  of  interpersonal  behavior  in  an  untrained  sub- 
system.   Why  then  did  Bigelow  believe  that  a  trained  teacher  could  affect 
the  norms  in  an  untrained  classroom?    The  reason  is  that  a  teacher  is  not 
Just  another  member  of  the  classroom  subsystem.    Teachers  hold  positions 
of  great  Influence  and  power  in  the  classroom.    Because  of  their  position, 
they  are  able  to  demonstrate  and  encourage  new  norms  in  the  classroom 
and  reward  those  who  themselves  demonstrate  the  new  norms. 
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The  Training  in  School  K23 

Bigelow  studied  the  effects  of  organizational  training  in  junior 
high  school  K23  and,  for  comparison,  used  school  K21,  a  junior  high  school 
in  vhich  no  organizai tonal  training  had  occurred.    We  described  some  of 
the  main  features  of  CASEA's  intervention  in  K23  in  Chapter  2. 

Verbal  communication  skills  and  a  group-problem-solving  sequence 
were  introduced  to  the  total  staff  of  K23  during  meetings  held  between 
aid-February  and  mid-March,    These  meetings  were  held  during  the  school 
day  and  for  one  hour  following  it.    The  first  day's  groupings  consisted 
of  those  teachers  sharing  common  planning  periods.    These  meetings  were 
fifty  minutes  long,  and  were  used  to  introduce  and  provide  practice  in 
verbal  communication  skills.    In  the  meeting  following  the  dismissal  of 
school,  the  staff  was  asked  to  perform  an  exercise  in  one-way  and  two-way 
communication. 

In  the  next  four  meetings,  departmental  groups  worked  through 
a  five-stage  problem-solving  sequence.    The  first  three  of  these  four 
meetings  were  held  during  the  school  day.    Teachers'  classroom  assignments 
were  modified  to  free  departmental  members  of  classroom  responsibilities 
during  cor  .on  periods.    These  periods  were  also  fifty  minutes  in  duration. 
Each  day  the  staff  came  together  again  for  one  hour  after  dismissal  of 
school.    During  these  one-hour  sessions,  departmental  groups  were  provided 
with  opportunities  to  share  their  plans  and  to  aid  other  groups  in 
developing  their  plans. 

The  problem-solving  sequence  introduced  to  the  staff  consisted 
of  the  following  five  steps: 
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1.  Definition  of  the  problem, 

2.  Delineation  of  restraining  and  helping  forces. 

3.  Selection  of  restraining  forces  to  be  confronted. 

k.    "Brainstorming"  of  potential  ideas  for  the  reduction  of 
selected  restraining  forces  and  the  selection  of  those 
ideas  that  seemed  most  promising. 

5.    Preparation  of  an  action  sequence  and  planning  its  tryout. 
(The  tryout  was  done  through  role  playing.) 

These  stages  were  introduced  as  the  departmental  groups  progressed 
in  the  accompli shement  of  their  tasks.    Working  in  pairs,  during  the  four 
meetings ,  members  of  the  training  team  aided  the  groups  in  maintaining 
focus  on  the  task  and  sustaining  clear  communication.    Throughout  the 
problem- solving  exercise,  communication  skills  were  reinforced  by  the 
trainers.    At  no  time  did  trainers  initiate  the  possibility  of  applying 
these  skills  in  the  classroom.    However,  most  groups  did  spontaneously 
discuss  the  potential  of  their  classroom  use. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  program  was  held  in  mid-Ifarch  and  was 
designed  to  be  a  culminating  experience.    This  meeting  was  held  on  a 
Saturday  and  the  total  professional  staff  (forty-two  members)  were  paid 
for  their  presence.    The  meeting  leisted  from  8:30  a.m.  until  U:30  p.m., 
with  lunch  being  served  at  the  meeting  site.    During  the  meaning,  the 
departments  described  action  plans  and  asked  for  comment  and  criticism 
from  others.    Most  participants  "became  very  involved,  and  many  remarked 
they  valued  the  feedback  they  received. 

The  afternoon  was  used  to  begin  working  with  the  staff  as  a 
total  group.  Two  departments  presented  topics  for  discussion  to  the 
total  staff.    Both  departments'  problems  were  seen  as  school-wide 
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in  scope  and  elicited  a  great  deal  of  discussion.    In  each  c€ise,  decisions 
for  staff  action  were  achieved.    The  final  thirty  minutes  of  the  after- 
noon were  spent  discussing  the  outcomes  of  the  project  and  the  teachers* 
feelings  about  its  productivity.    Several  departments  requested  that 
members  of  the  training  staff  return  at  a  later  date  to  aid  them  in  a 
follow-up  of  the  progress  "being  made,  and  the  training  staff  agreed.  Most 
staff  members  of  the  school  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  met.   ...gs  had 
been  productive  but  also  expressed  concern  about  whether  or  not  the  plans 
developed  would  be  implemented.    Several  indicated  that  they  felt  that 
the  continuation  of  the  plans  was  their  responsibility  and  that  they 
"shouldn't  need  any  crutches." 

The  total  nximber  of  hours  of  training  given  at  K23  by  CASEA  was 
only  21  hours,  sometimes  involving  the  whole  staff  and  sometimes  not, 
as  described  above.    Further  information  about  hours  and  types  of  train- 
ing and  other  consultation  are  summarized  in  the  section  for  K23  in 
Chapter  2  and  Appendix  5-A. 

Evaluation 

Two  instruments  were  used  in  Bigelow's  study.  Interaction 
analysis  according  to  Flanders  (19^9 )  was  used  to  determine  any  changes 
in  classroom  interaction  patterns  and  teachers'  verbal  behavior.  The 
second  instrument  was  a  survey  of  students'  perceptions  called  "Class- 
room Life,"  developed  by  Schmuck  (1968)  to  determine  students'  attitudes 
toward  the  class  in  general,  the  teacher,  and  the  other  students  in  the 
class.    Both  instruments  were  administered  before  and  after  the  training 
for  organizational  development  (OD),  both  in  the  trained  school  and  in 
the  comparison  school. 
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Bigelow  randomly  selected  ik  teachers  in  each  school  (about 
one-third  of  the  staff  in  each  case)  to  be  studied.    Tape  recorders  were 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  28  teachers,  and  the  teachers  activated  them 
for  six  20-minute  recording  sessions  at  designated  times  before  the  OD 
training  in  early  December  and  for  six  similar  sessions  in  late  March 
after  the  last  of  the  training.    The  recordings  were  then  brought  back  to 
our  office  and  coded  by  trained  coders  according  to  Flanders'  method  of 
interaction  analysis.    The  identity  of  the  schools  emd  teachers  was 
hidden  from  the  coders.    Thirteen  teachers  in  each  school  returned  comp- 
letely usable  tapes,  and  the  analydis  is  based  on  those  26  teachers. 

Flanders'  method  uses  the  ten  categories  of  statements  shown 
in  Table  5-6  (see  page  21),    Every  three  seconds,  the  coder  tallies  the 
kind  of  statement  that  is  being  made. 

Results  of  the  Interaction  Analysis 

The  first  four  categories  in  Table  5-6  (the  "indirect  Influ- 
ence" box)  are  of  types  of  statements  that  tend  to  draw  students  into 
interaction.    Statements  of  categories  5,  6,  and  7  tend  to  establish 
domination  by  the  teacher.    An  "l/D  ratio"  can  be  calculated  by  dividing 
the  number  of  tallies  of  integrative  statements  (categories  1  through  k) 
by  the  number  of  tallies  of  dominating  statements  (categories  5,  6,  and  7). 
Caculating  these  ratios  for  the  trained  and  the  untrained  teachers  yielded 
impressive  results.    We  see  in  Table  5-7  that  the  two  groups  began  with 
mean   ratios  indistinguishable  to  two  decimal  places.    The  mean  of  the 
untrained  group  did  not  change  at  all  from  December  to  March,  but  the 
trained  group  showed  a  mean  change  of  .11.    The  strong  difference  between 
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Table  5-6.    Caf gorl««  for  Flanders*  Interaction  Analysle 
(froa  Blgelow,  19715 


ER  TALK 

INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE 

1.  ACCEPTS  FfciELlNQ:  acctpts  and  dtrifits  ftoHngi  of  tht  students  in  • 
nonthrttttning  mtnntr.  Ftelings  nr>ay  bt  positivt  or  nagathft.  Pradictiny  or 
racaMing  faehngsara  includad. 

2.  PRAISES  OR  ENCOURAGES:  praisas  or  ancouragas  studant  action  or 
u«Ti«viur.  jufvv»  \T\m\  i vivcsv  ivn>iun,  noi  ai  tna  axpansa  ot  anothar 

individual;  nodding  head  or  laying,  "urn  hm?"  or  "go  on"  are  included. 

3.  ACCEPTS   OR  USES   IDEAS  OF  STUDENT:  clarifying,  building,  or 
developing  ideas  suggested  by  student.  As  teacher  brings  more  of  his  own 
tdaas  into  play,  shifts  to  category  five. 

4.  ASKS  QUESTIONS:  asking  question  about  content  or  procedure  with 
intent  that  studant  answer. 

TEACH 

DIRECT 
INFLUENCE 

5.  LECTURING:  giving  facts  or  opinions  about  content  or  procedure;  ex- 
DressinQ  his  own  ideas  *  ask  i  no  rhutorirai  nii««tinn< 

6.  GIVING  DIRECTIONS:  directions,  commands,  or  orders  to  which  studant 
is  expected  to  comply. 

7.  CRITICIZING  OR  JUSTIFYING  AUTHORITY:  statements  intended  to 
change  student  behavior  from  nonaccapteb^e  to  acceptable  pattern;  bawling 
someone  out;  stating  why  teacher  is  doing  what  he  is  doing;  extreme 
self' reference. 

STUDENT 
TALK 

8.  RESPONSE:  student  makes  a  pradicteble  response  to  teacher.  Teacher 
initiates  the  contact  or  solicits  student  statanrient  and  sets  limits  to  what 
studant  says. 

9.  INITIATION:  talk  by  students  which  they  initiate.  Unpredictable  statamenU 
in  response  to  taachar.  Shift  from  8  to  9  es  stuaent  introduces  own  ideas. 

10.  SILENCE  OR  CONFUSION:  pauses,  short  periods  of  silence  end  periods  of 
confusion  in  which  conr.munication  cannot  be  understood  by  observer. 

Table  5-7. 


Means  and  ranias  of  IntatratlWDoiidnatlTt  ratloa 
a«oni  ^atoers  In  a  trainad  and  an  mtfHngg' 

junlorTlgh  achool^ 


Group  of 
teachers 

Trained 

Untrained 


Mean 

before 
training 

.U5 

.U5 


Mean 
change 

.11 

.00 


Hange  of 
changes 

+.06  to  +.13 

-.02  to  +.02 
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the  two  groups  is  especially  clear  when  we  look  at  the  ranges  of  the 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  teeichers.    The  xintrained  teacher  who  changed 
the  most  in  the  favorable  direction  chcmged  +.02,  while  the  trained 
teacher  who  changed  the  least  changed  +.08  —  actually  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  change  scores  of  the  trained  and  untrained  teachers!    In  fact, 
the  gap  between  the  groups  in  amount  of  change  was  greater  than  the  entire 
range  of  changes  within  either  group  I    Obviously  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance of  these  findings  is  strong. 

We  can  also  see  effects  of  the  OD  training  by  looking  at 
increcises  and  decreases  in  the  tallies  the  coders  made  for  each  of  the  ten 
interaction  categories.    Table  5-8  contains  the  increases  and  decreases 

Table  5-8.    Increases  (positive)  and  decreases  (n^g»tlve)  In 

frequencies  of  statements  on  Flendere '  Interaction 
categories  among  teachers  In  £  trained  end  an  untrained 
junior  high  school 

Trained  Untrained 
Flanders*  categories  teachers  teachers 


Integrative: 

1.  Accepts  feeling 

NS* 

NS 

2.  Praises 

138 

NS 

3.  Accepts  Ideas 

280 

NS 

4.  Anks  questions 

240 

170 

Domlnatlve: 

5.  Lectures 

NS 

NS 

6.  Gives  directions 

-414 

81 

7.  Criticizes 

-195 

63 

8.  Student  response 

179 

219 

9.  Stiident  Initiation 

188 

NS 

10.  Silence  or  confusion 

NS 

146 

*  Changes  In  frequencies  of  tallies  are  given  In  numerals  where 
the  changes  are  large  enough  to  be  statistically  significant 
at  .05  or  beyond.    In  the  remaining  cases »  the  entry  Is  "NS." 
See  Blgelow  (1971)  for  details. 
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in  the  frequer.cies  of  tallies  after  tradning.    It  can  be  seen  that  in 
every  one  of  the  integrative  categories  where  at  least  one  of  the  changes 
was  statistically  significant,  the  trained  teachers  increased  their 
frequencies  more  than  the  untrained  teachers.    Next,  in  both  dominative 
categories  with  significant  changes,  the  trained  teachers  decreased  their 
frequencies  while  the  untrained  teachers  increased  theirs  I    In  none  of 
these  seven  categories  did  the  untrained  teachers  change  as  favorably  as 
the  trained  teachers.     Category  8,  student  responses,  contains  student 
utterances  that  have  been  solicited  by  the  teacher.    We  made  no  predictions 
about  whether  training  would  affect  that  category.    If  there  weren't  much 
student  recitttion  going  on  in  the  classroom  at  the  time  of  the  pretest, 
frequencies  in  that  category  might  go  U£  as  both  solicited  and  unsolicited 
communication  from  students  increased.    Or,  if  a  great  deal  of  student 
recitation  had  been  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  pretest,  then  frequencies 
in  this  category  might  go  down  as  time  that  was  once  used  for  recitation 
became  used  instead  for  student-initiated  comments.    In  fact,  student 
reaponae  increased  more  in  the  classea  of  the  untrained  teachers. 

Category  9  contains  student-initiated  utterances.  We 
predicted  that  training  would  cause  teachers  to  establish  norms  which 
would  enable  students  to  feel  free  to  actually  initiate  communication. 
In  fact,  student-initiated  talk  did  increase  more  in  the  classes  of  the 
trained  teachers.    All  these  results  are.  on  the  whole,  the  effects  that 
Bigelow  predicted  to  follow  OD  training. 

Comparisons  with  Other  Sorts  of  Training 

In  1973,  Snyder  and  Runkel  searched  for  other  empirical  studies 
in  which,  as  in  Bigelow' s,  (l)  teachers  were  given  training,  (2)  one 
hypothesis  was  that  the  training  would  produce  increased  communication 


initiatives  on  the  part  of  students,  and  (3)  the  aeasurement  of  the  results 
of  the  training  used  Flanders'  scheme  or  something  very  similar.  They 
found  eleven  other  studies  satisfying  these  requirements.    Five  of  the 
other  studies  strongly  supported  the  hypothesis  that  training  teachers 
would  result  in  certain  changes  in  the  hehavior  of  the  teachers'  students, 
as  did  Bigelow's.    Tvo  of  the  studies  showed  effects  opposite  to  predic- 
tion.   Four  studies  were  ambiguous  in  their  results.    Our  reaction  to 
this  "box  score"  is  not  to  bewail  the  studies  that  failed  to  support  the 
hypothesis ,  but  rather  to  marvel  at  the  effectiveness  of  training  that 
actually  showed  the  intended  second-step  effects  in  six  cases  out  of 
twelve*  ~  that  is,  effects  were  demonstrated  not  merely  on  the  teachers 


*    The  reader  should  resist  the  temptation  to  take  six  favorable  experiments 
out  of  twelve  to  be  sheer  chance.    The  magnitude  of  the  outcomes  in 
the  six  favorable  studies  was  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  in 
50  percent  of  the  trials.    It  was,  of  course,  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  in  five  percent  of  the  trials.    To  use  Bigelow's  study  as  an 
example,  note  in  Table  5-7  that  the  ups  and  downs  that  occurred  with- 
out any  influence  of  training  were  very  small  compeired  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  change  produced  by  the  training. 


themselves  who  received  the  training,  but  on  those  teachers'  students, 
who  received  no  training!    We  think  the  evidence  argues  that  this  field, 
that  of  interaction  analysis,  is  a  promising  one  in  which  to  look  for  a 
practical  technology,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  significant 
results  were  obtained  in  some  studies  after  as  little  as  20  or  even  nine 
hours  of  training. 

Bigelow's  study  was  unique  in  directing  the  training  to  com- 
munication and  problem  solving  between  teachers ,  giving  no  direct  training 
to  teachers  in  analyzing  the  behavior  of  students  or  in  responding  to  it. 
The  active  training  always  made  use  of  actual  problems  existing  within  the 
faculty.    The  skills  taught  were  not  conceived  or  presented,  however,  as 
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peculiar  to  interaction  among  teachers.    The  thrust  of  the  training  was 
toward  seeking  to  understand  the  work  goals  of  other  human  beings  and 
toward  entering  into  Joint  problem  solving  with  them. 

The  fact  that  Bigelow's  study  was  one  of  those  receiving 
strong  support  for  its  predictions  suggests  that  the  most  effective  shap- 
ing of  relationships  between  teachers  and  students  may  not  come  so  much 
from  traditional  pedagogy  or  from  "discipline"  as  from  the  more  general 
norms  for  cooperative  work  between  humans,  whatever  their  special  roles 
at  the  time.    It  may  turn  out  that  the  best  strategy  for  improving  the 
various  interactive  relationships  in  the  school,  including  the  teacher- 
student  relationship,  is  not  to  design  specific  retraining  programs  to 
improve  each  one,  but  rather  to  design  retraining  in  the  skills  of  human 
interaction  that  underlie  all  relationships. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  retraining,  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
among  the  six  studies  that  successfully  altered  the  initiatives  of 
students,  the  greatest  number  of  hours  spent  in  teacher  training  was  70 
(by  Rao  and  Mehta,  1972)  and  the  smallest  was  nine  (by  Kirk  and  Amidon, 
1967)  —  the  teachers  studied  by  Bigelow  spent  21  hours. 

Results  Concerning  Classroom  Climate 

The  second  instrument  used  in  this  research,  the  Classroom 
Life  questionnaire,  was  used  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  changes  in 
teachers'  behavior  in  the  classroom  on  the  attitudes  of  students  toward 
the  teacher,  the  class,  and  other  students.    It  turned  out  that  between 
December  and  March  changes  in  student  attitudes  toward  their  teachers 
and  toward  their  classes  were  very  similar  in  both  the  trained  and  the 
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untrained  school.  Differences  in  changes  of  attitudes  of  students  tovard 
one  another,  however,  did  occur.    Table  5-9  shows  the  outcome. 


Table  5-9.    Changes  in  responses  of  students  of  teachers  in  a 
trained  and  an  tmtralned  junior  "high  ichool  to 
certain  questionnaire  items  Indicating  attitudes 
tovard  other  students  """""""" 


Questionnaire  item 

Pupils  in  this  class  help  each  other 

Pupils  in  this  class  act  friendly 
toward  each  other  • 

Pupils  in  this  class  hang  around 
together  outside  of  school 


Students        Students  in 
in  trained  untrained 
school  school 


up 
up 


down 
down 

NS 


♦  Favorable  and  unfavorable  changes  are  Indicated  by  "up"  and 
"down"  irtiere  they  weie  statistically  significant  at  .o5  or 
beyond.    Where  changes  were  not  significant,  the  entiy  is  "NS." 
See  Bigelow  (1971)  for  details. 


The  pattern  shown  for  students'  attitudes  in  the  untrained 
school  is  typical.    Several  studies  have  shown  declines  in  the  favor- 
ability  of  students'  expectations  about  school  life  as  the  school  year 
wears  on;  among  them  a^-^e  the  studies  by  Gage,  Runkel,  and  Chatter jee  (1963) 
and  by  Flanders,  Morrison,  and  Leland  (1968).    The  pattern  for  the 
untrained  school  in  Table  5-9  is  one  more  example  of  such  an  attitudinal 
deterioration.    The  trend  in  the  trained  school  K23,  however,  went  con- 
trary to  the  usual  pattern.    No  one  of  the  three  items  showed  a  signifi- 
cant deterioration;  in  fact,  two  of  the  items  showed  a  significant 
increase  in  favorability. 

Bigelow  (1971)  cited  other  research  in  classrooms  supporting 
his  argument  tnat  the  behavior  of  the  teacher,  whether  integrative  or 
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dominating,  influences  students  to  show  either  friendly,  collaborative 
attitudes  toweu:d  one  another  or  separative  and  competitive  attitudes.  He 
euLso  cited  research  showing  that  students  in  integrative  classroom  climates, 
compared  to  those  in  teacher-dominated  climates,  recalled  more  academic 
material,  did  more  homework,  showed  higher  achievement  in  cognitive, 
affective,  and  behavioraLL  domains,  and  liked  their  classroom  life  more. 

The  work  of  Bigelow  and  the  other  researchers  mentionad  here 
and  in  Bigelow' s  (l97l)  own  report  amounts  to  a  fairly  respectable  body 
of  evidence  that  classrooms  can  become  more  attractive,  rewrrding,  and 
productive  places  for  teachers  and  students  to  work  if  interpersonal  norms 
can  move  toward  more  open  communication,  more  systematic  Joint  problem 
solving,  and  an  integrated  style  of  working.    These  studies  further 
suggest  that  the  new  norms  can  be  produced  to  an  importajit  degree  in  the 
majority  of  cases  (in  the  kinds  of  schools  studied)  by  certain  kinds  of 
training.    Training  for  OD  and  training  in  Flanders'  categories  are  two 
possibly  effective  styles  of  training.    Finally,  compared  to  the  number 
of  hours  an  enrollee  puts  into  a  typical  college  course  in  pedagogy 
(perhaps  70  to  100)  and  its  usual  results,  the  in-service  training  des- 
cribed in  this  section  (requiring  nine  to  70  hours)  seems  to  us  faj"  more 
economical.    We  hope  many  workers  in  reseeirch  and  development  will  attempt 
retraining  in  the  norms  of  interaction  as  a  possible  method  of  making  the 
association  between  teachers  and  students  happier  and  more  productive. 

First-Level  Effects  in  Kent  Elementary  Schools 
We  shall  turn  now  to  a  strategy  of  analysis  different  from 
the  strategies  used  by  Porter  and  Bigelow.    In  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 
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looking  at  schools  rather  than  individuals  as  the  "unit  of  analysis," 
we  shall  apply  measures  of  the  first-level  skills  described  in  Chapter  3. 
We  uhall  then  investigate  particulai^  patterns  in  trained  and  untrained 
schools  and  how  they  changed  from  year  to  year. 

Our  analysis  will  be  limited  to  elementary  schools.    We  adopt 
this  limitation  for  two  reasons.    First  j  it  would  be  poor  strategy  to 
pool  several  levels  of  schools;  organizational  problems  in  large,  depart- 
mentalized secondary  schools  are  very  different  from  those  in  small, 
less  structurally  complex  elementary  schools.    This  point  was  illustrated 
in  Chapter  2  when  we  described  the  very  different  ways  that  consultation 
and  training  had  to  be  adapted  to  schools  K31  and  K32.    The  differences 
are  also  mirrored  in  the  schedules  of  training  shown  in  Appendix  5'-A. 
Second,  there  cure  too  few  trained  secondary  schools  to  draw  meaningfiil 
conclusions  . 

In  the  analyses  we  are  about  to  display,  the  "unit  v.f  analy- 
sis" will  be  the  school,  not  the  individual.    This  treatment  of  the  data 
gives  a  direct  answer  to  the  kind  of  question  our  theory  deals  with;  how 
do  subsystems  cope  with  problems?    ~  how  do  subsystems  react  to  training 
for  OD?    In  this  chapter,  we  take  schools  to  be  subsystems  of  the 
district. 

In  treating  the  school  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  we  are  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  personnel  in  a  school  change  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  ignoring  too  differences  in  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  readiness 
to  be  found  in  the  individuals  in  the  schools.    The  qualities  of  individ- 
uals do,  of  course,  influence  the  organizational  subsystems  in  which  the 
individuaas  act,  and  the  qualities  of  new  personnel  influence  the  schools 
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they  Join.    However,  we  have  tried  to  build  training  designs  for  organi- 
zational improvement  that  could  accommodate  almost  any  sort  of  individual 
to  be  met  in  schools.     If  a  method  of  organizational  change  is  to  be 
economically  feasible,  it  must  not  require  replacing  even  a  fraction  of 
the  staff  with  the  "right"  kind  of  person.    We  prefer  the  efficacy  of 
our  trf^ining  (and  that  of  others)  to  be  Judged  on  the  behavior  of  the 
school  as  a  whole,  without  any  excuses  based  on  whether  exceptionally 
capable  or  incapable  people  might  be  members.    Furthermore,  if  effects 
of  training  are  to  be  lasting  in  schools,  they  must  be  effects  that  can 
continue  to  exist  in  a  school  even  while  the  personnel  change. 

The  reliabi.-.ity  of  our  data  will  be  affected,  of  course,  by 
the  rates  of  response  Co  the  questionnaires.    We  asked  every  member  of 
each  school  to  answer  the  questionnaires.*    In  most  cases,  fewer  than 


When  a  person  worked  in  more  than  one  school,  we  labelled  that  person 
as  belonging  to  the  school  in  which  he  or  she  spent  the  most  time  or 
to  the  school  the  person  felt  to  be  his  or  her  base.    The  overall 
rates  of  return  vere  described  in  Chapter  2.    The  rates  of  return  by 
school  are  shown  in  Appendix  5-B. 


100  percent  returned  questionnaires.    This  fact  increases  the  error  in 
the  data  and  contributes  unknown  causes  of  variability  to  the  tables  of 
data  we  shall  display  below.    For  a  number  of  technical  reasons,  (such 
as  the  fact  that  respondents  were  not  a  random  sample)  we  have  not  tried 
to  calculate  probable  errors  in  each  school.    As  we  shall  see,  enough 
pattern,  both  predicted  and  unpredicted,  appears  in  the  data  that  the 
results  should  be  taken  seriously. 
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Before  turning  to  the  data  dealing  with  first-level  results 
in  trained  and  untrained  schools,  we  shall  say  something  about  the 
training  in  the  elementary  schools  covered  by  the  study.    The  training 
varied  in  the  number  of  hours  received  between  questionnaire  adminis- 
trations, in  the  personnel  doing  the  training,  and  in  the  groupings  of 
subsystems  within  the  school  receiving  the  training  at  various  times. 
Table  5-10  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  of  training  (excluding  hours 
spent  in  entiy,  diagnosis,  process  consultation,  survey  feedback,  and 
coaching,  and  including  only  training  proper  and  follow-up  training)  and 
the  source  of  the  consultants  (trainers).    The  bulk  of  the  training  was 

Table  5-10.    Tof 1  hours  of  training  and  follow-up  consultation  in 
elementary  schools  (excluding  entry,  diagnosis,  etc.) 

UouTS  HoiiTs  Hours 

between       between  between 

l3t  A  2nd    2nd  &  5rd  3rd  &  4th 

q'aire  q'aire 
admin 'n 


q ' aire 

School 

admin 'n 

K05 

6 

K11 

K12 

K15 

K02 

K14 

K15 

A11» 

18 

10 


admin 'n 

Total 

Consultants 

L 

12 

CASEA  and  Kent  cadre 

24 

59 

CAHEA  and  cadre 

2B 

46 

CASEA  and  cadro 

15 

Cadre 

14 

14 

Cauire 

27 

27 

Cadre 

22 

22 

Cadre 

14 

14 

Cadre 

Note:    First  questionnaire  was  administered  in  January  I968 
second  in  May  I969,  * 
third  in  April  I97O, 
foixrth  in  April  I972. 

^    School  All  is  from  the  Auburn  School  District. 
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devoted  to  first-level  and  second-level  communicative  skills  and  group 
problem  solving.    Further  detail  on  the  nature  of  the  training  in  these 
schools  is  described  in  Chapter  2  and  in  Appendix  5-C,  and  further  detail 
on  the  spacing  of  the  hours  of  consultation  and  training  is  given  in 
Appendix  5-A. 

Communication ,  Openness  ^  and  Responsiveness 
In  Chapter  3j  we  stated  five  interpersonal  or  first-level 
skills  that  we  postulated  as  building  blocks  necessary  for  building 
later  subsystem  skills  which,  in  turn,  would  be  the  basis  for  heightened 
constructive  adaptability  in  the  school.    Briefly,  the  five  skills  were: 

1.  Skills  of  communication  that  yield  quick  and  accurate 
feedback  in  face-to-face  situations  concerning  meaning, 
readiness  to  move  in  one  direction  or  another,  common 
reality,  and  commitment  to  proposed  courses  of  action  — 
even  during  periods  of  anxiety  or  emotion, 

2.  Skill  in  converting  frustrations  into  problem  statements 
that  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  present  situation, 
the  ideal  situation,  and  alternative  plans  for  moving 
from  the  present  to  the  ideal. 

3.  Skill  in  openness  ~  eliciting  and  giving  timely  informa- 
tion during  discussion  that  is  relevant  to  the  uask  at 
hand. 
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h.    Skill  in  responsiveness  —  stating  clearly  what  one  will 
(or  will  not)  do  as  a  result  of  discussion,  and  then 
doing  it.    This  can  also  be  stated  as  readiness  to  take 
action  in  response  to  a  perceived  need. 

5.    Skill  in  bringing  into  view  the  personal  abilities  and 
resoxirces  of  others,  and  of  making  known  one's  own. 

This    conception  of  first-level  skills  was  gradually  worked 
out  as  the  Kent  project  progressed.    As  a  result,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  the  project  with  questionnaire  items  written  with  earlier  and 
less  systematic  concepts  in  mind.    We  then  had  to  select  those  items 
we  believed  would  be  the  best  indicators  of  the  skills  we  wanted  to 
assess.    After  allocating  the  items,  we  found  we  had  none  that  would 
serve  as  indicators  of  skill  in  converting  frustrations  into  problems. 
Consequently,  we  shall  be  able  to  report  findings  only  on  the  other 
four  skills. 

Our  pool  of  questionnaire  items  contained  some  that  were  used 
at  all  four  questionnaire  administrations.    Among  these  were  some  that 
we  had  used  with  profit  in  an  earlier  study  (Schmuck  and  Runkel,  1970) 
and  that  we  had  written  to  assess  communicative  skill,  openness,  and 
responsiveness.    In  this  section,  we  shall  examine  these  three  variables 
in  schools  before  and  after  training. 

Three  Tests  over  Fotr  Years 

The  "tesjt"  on  conmcinication  is  one  that  indicates  readiness 
to  continue  constructive  communication  in  emotional  situations.    We  shall 
call  this  test  A  ori  communication  during  emotion.    The  first  two  items 
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of  this  test  are  the  same  as  those  nmnbered  1  and  2  in  the  earlier  sec- 
tion describing  Porter's  study.    The  first  dealt  with  communicating  about 
feeling  hurt  or  put  down;  the  second  with  approving  or  disapproving  of 
a  person  who  tells  his  or  her  personal  feelings  in  a  meeting.  The 
other  two  items  in  test  A  are  those  below;  they  are  numbered  5  and  6^ 


*    We  adapted  items  5  and  6  and  also  items  9,  10,  and  11  below  from 

items  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  Ray  Jongeward  and  Michael  Giammetteo  of 
the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  in  Portland,  Oregon. 


because  we  have  already  used  the  numbers  3  and  k  for  the  other  two  items 
in  Porter's  study. 


Item  5.    Suppose  a  teacher  (let's  call  him  or  her  Teacher  X)  is  present 
when  two  others  get  into  a  hot  argument  about  how  the  school 
is  run.    If  teachers  you  know  in  yoxxr  school  were  in  Teacher  X's 
place,  what  would  most  of  them  be  likely  to  do?    Would  they 
try  to  help  each  one  in  the  argument  to  understand  the  viewpoint 
of  the  other? 

(     )    Yes,  I  think  most  would* 
(     )    Maybe  about  half  would. 
(     )    No;  most  would  not  dc  this. 
(     )    I  don't  know. 


Item  6.    Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  with  Teacher  X  and  the 
other  members  begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  school;  Teacher  X  quickly  suggests  that  the 
committee  get  back  to  the  topic  and  keep  the  discussion 
objective  and  impersonal.    How  would  you  feel  toward  X? 

I  would  approve  strongly. 
I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 
I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 
I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


Each  of  these  foior  items  gave  respondentn  a  chance  to  imagine 
themselves  in  an  emotional  situation.    In  answer  to  the  items,  respondents 
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could  indicate,  in  one  direction,  that  they  thought  they  or  their  colleagues 
should  or  would  accept  emotions  as  relevant  matters  to  be  dealt  with,  or, 
in  the  other  direction,  that  they  thought  they  or  their  colleagues  should 
or  would  try  to  remove  emotion  by  suppressing  its  evidences  or  avoiding 
emotional  axgiunent.    We  gave  the  higher  scores,  indicating  the  "favorable" 
direction  of  response,  to  those  answers  indicating  a  willingness  to  continue 
dealing  with  the  emotion.    The  manner  of  calculating  test  scores  from  these 
items,  and  from  the  items  of  the  other  tests  to  be  described,  is  set  forth 
in  Appendix  5-1). 

Test  A  concerns  the  readiness  to  get  feedback  concerning 
meaning  and  commitment  to  courses  of  action.    It  also  touches  on  the  fifth 
first-level  skill  of  bringing  into  view  personal  abilities  and  resources. 
If  we  consider  ideas  to  be  "personal  resources,"  then  being  ^ble  to  exchange 
emotionally  charged  ideas  is  similar  to  being  able  to  bring  into  view 
personal  resources.    We  shall  encounter  this  mixture  again  in  Chapter  7, 
where  we  shall  make  use  of  the  indicators  Steven  Saturen  chose  for  the 
fifth  first-level  skill.     In  the  meantime,  we  shall  refer  to  test  A  as  a 
test  of  ability  to  communicate  effectively,  but  we  shall  now  and  again 
use  the  phrase  "communication  under  emotion"  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
special  flavor  of  test  A. 

Test  B  on  openness  contains  three  items.    The  first  is  the 
same  as  that  niunbered  k  in  the  section  on  Porter's  study;  it  asked  about 
seeking  out  a  colleague  to  continue  discussing  a  disagreement.    The  follow- 
ing question  was  used  in  the  other  two  items  of  test  B: 
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Items        Perhaps  there  are  some  people  in  your  organization  with  whom 
7  and  8.    you  talk  rather  frequently  about  matters  important  to  you. 

Please  think  of  people  with  whom  you  talk  seriously  about 
things  important  to  you,  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings , 
once  a  week  q£  more  on  the  average.    Write  their  names  below. 
(If  there  are  fewer  than  six  people  with  whom  you  talk  once 
a  week  about  matters  important  to  you,  write  down  only  eis 
many  aa  there  are;  if  none,  write  "none."    If  there  are  more 
than  six,  list  Just  the  six  with  whom  you  feel  your  conversa- 
tions are  the  most  satisfying.) 

Item  7  was  the  mtan  number  of  persons  named  in  response  to 

the  above  question  by  teachers-and-others  in  the  school.    This  classifica- 
tion of  respondents  includes  teachers,  teacher  aides,  assistant  teachers, 
depeirtment  heads,  counselors,  librarians,  and  nurses.    Item  8  was  the  same 
as  item  7  except  that  the  number  of  persons  named  by  the  principal  only 
was  counted.    These  items,  we  believed,  would  enable  people  to  tell  us 
something  about  the  ability  of  the  people  in  the  school  to  elicit  and  offer 
information. 

Test  £  on  responsiveness  contains  three  items  ,*  as  follows : 


For  each  individual  item  in  tests  A,  B,  and  C,  Appendix  5-2  contains  a 
tabulation  and  graph,  showing  meeuas  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  and  of  the  elementary  schools  pooled  in  the  Auburn  and 
Federal  Way  districts. 


Item  9*    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness. 

If  X  asked  another  teacher  to  observe  his  teaching  and  then  to 
have  a  conference  about  it  afterward,  how  would  you  feel  toward  X? 

(  )  I  would  approve  strongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 
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Item  10.    Suppose  Teacher  X  develops  a  particularly  useful  and  effective 
method  for  teaching  something.    In  Teacher  X's  place,  would 
most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  school  describe  it 
briefly  at  a  faculty  meeting  and  offer  to  meet  with  others  who 
wanted  to  hear  more  about  it? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No:  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


Item  11.     Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness. 

In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in 
your  building...  ask  another  teacher  to  observe  his  teaching 
and  then  have  a  conference  afterward? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  znost  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 

Item  9  offered  respondents  a  chance  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  a  colleague  doing  something  active  and  expecting  something  active  from 
a  colleague  in  response.    It  describes  a  situation  in  \rtiich  one  colleague 
exhibits  responsiveness  to  a  problem  and  asks  for  responsiveness  from  a 
second  colleague.    The  item  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  a  school's  staff  reacts 
to  action  ideas.    The  other  two  items  offered  respondents  a  chance  to 
indicate  whether  they  thought  others  in  the  school  would  or  woTild  not  be 
responsive  in  w^s  similar  to  item  9.    We  interpret  test  C  as  an  indicator 
of  responsiveness  since  it  ascertains  approval  of  readiness  to  take  at 
least  minimal  action  in  response  to  a  perceived  need. 

Note  that  all  three  of  these  tests  deal  with  interactions  of 
relatively  small  scope.    All  three  ask  respondents  about  interpersonal 
situations  or  hypothetical  incidents  that  need  not  involve  a  full  sub- 
system; these  incidents  could  occur  and  have  meaning  between  two  or 
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three  members  of  a  subsystem  while  affecting  the  rest  only  minimally. 
This  is  the  sort  of  situation  in  which  we  have  said  that  first-level 
skills  can  be  put  to  profitable  use. 

After  we  had  selected  the  questionnaire  items  to  make  up 
the  three  tests ,  we  made  some  predictions  about  the  possible  patterns 
that  might  be  found  among  the  three  tests.    We  believed  test  A  to  be 
a  good  indicator  of  a  communicative  skill  that  we  have  alvsys  taken  to 
be  basic  —  that  is,  to  be  necessary  to  more  complex  communicative 
skill! .    In  our  training  designs,  we  almost  always  included  instruc- 
tion in  the  "basic"  communicative  skills  as  an  early  part  of  the  work. 
The  designs  described  in  Chapter  2  and  in  Appendices  k^B  and  5-C  show 
that  we  and  the  Kent  cadre  typically  taught,  early  in  the  schedule, 
the  skills  of  paraphreusing,  behavior  description,  description  of 
feelings,  and  description  of  one's  perception  of  another's  feeling.  To 
these,  we  and  the  cadre  often  added  instruction  in  the  skill  of  giving 
and  receiving  oral  feedback  and  the  skill  of  making  an  oral  survey  of 
opinions  or  feelings  in  the  group.    Given  our  theoretical  position,  and 
given  also  our  impressions  of  the  helpfxil  results  of  early  teaching  of 
communicative  skills,  especially  those  of  communicating  during  emotion, 
we  predicted  that  schools  woxild  score  high  on  test  C  (responsiveness), 
on  the  average,  only  if  they  scored  high  on  test  A  (communication  during 
emotion).    We  also  viewed  openness  to  information  (test  B)  as  helpful 
to  responsiveness,  but  not  as  necessary  as  ability  to  communicate  under 
emotion  (test  A).    We  predicted  that  schools  scoring  high  on  test  C 
would  also  score  high  on  test  B,  on  the  average,  but  that  this  relation 
would  not  be  as  strong  as  that  between  test  A  and  test  C. 
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Having  made  these  predictions ,  we  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  data.    The  results  of  the  analysis,  as  we  shall  see  in  detail  below, 
led  us  to  two  conclusions:     (l)  it  is  likely  that  organizationcd.  train- 
ing will  improve  responsiveness  in  schools  where  the  staff  believes  that 
colleagues  would  persist  in  task-oriented  communication  even  where  it 
was  emotionally  stressful  and  (2)  that  it  is  also  likely  that  organiza- 
tional training  will  depress  responsiveness  in  schools  where  skill  at 
communication  during  emotion  is  below  avereige. 

Method  of  maJtysis .  It  might  seem  that  the  next  step  in 
determining  first-level  effects  of  training  would  be  to  congpare  the 
scores  on  the  tests  of  trained  and  untrained  schools.    Indeed,  in 
Appendix  5-E  there  is  a  tabulation  and  graph  for  each  item  on  the  tests 
showing  that  most  trained  schools  scored  better  than  most  untrained 
schools  on  most  items.    In  this  chapter,  however,  we  shall  not  coinpare 
the  schools  in  this  way  for  two  reasons.    One  is  that  our  data  (partly 
because  they  are  taken  from  life  and  not  from  the  rigorously  controlled 
atmosphere  of  a  laboratory)  in  many  ways  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
statistical  methods;  it  would  be  difficull.  to  determine  with  any  accixracy 
the  statistical  significance  of  comparisons.    The  second  reason  is  con- 
nected with  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  research.    The  variables  we  are 
dealing  with,  as  we  shall  see  even  more  cleeurly  later,  all  interact  in 
complex  ways  —  ways  that  we  must  try  to  understand  in  the  formulations 
of  our  theories.    If  we  isolate  Just  one  variable  at  one  point  in  time, 
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then  we  will  be  ignoring  too  much  other  relevauat  information.    As  prac- 
titioners of  organizational  development,  our  greatest  interest  is  in 
what  we  can  learn  from  the  complex  patterns  that  emerge  when  several 
variables  interact  over  time. 

We  did  not  want  to  examine  the  effects  of  training  on  these 
tests  item  by  item  or  even  test  by  test.    We  wanted  to  discover  the 
patterns  of  interrelationships  among  these  tests  that  could  result  from 
training  or  from  a  lack  of  training  in  OD,    Indeed,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  include  all  five  first-level  variables  in  the  analysis.    But  we 
had  no  items  at  all  on  converting  frustrations  to  problems,  and  our 
indicators  of  skill  in  bringing  ability  euid  resources  into  view  were 
available  only  in  the  quee tionnaires  of  1970  cuid  1972.    Consequently,  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  joint  analysis  of  the  three  tests  of 
coramxmication-during-emotion,  openness,  and  responsiveness.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  i^xcat  deal  to  be  learned  from  these  three. 

We  have  repeatedly  set  forth  in  this  book  the  idea  that  most 
schools  operate  under  a  set  of  norms  about  authority,  communication,  and 
the  like  that  limits  unnecessarily  the  use  of  resources,  the  inventiveness, 
the  interpersonal  rewards  —  in  short,  the  constructive  adaptability  — 
that  the  school  could  have  under  a  revised  set  of  norms.    We  have  also 
said  that  the  task  of  organizational  development  is  to  enable  the  school 
to  achie-ve  that  more  productive  set  of  norms.    This  view  led  us  to  predict 
that  schools  that  achieve  the  new  set  of  norms  would  become  different 
from  the  schools  that  continue  using  the  old  norms. 

Of  course,  we  have  just  oversimplified  the  matter.    We  mean 
to  say  that  since  new  norms  must  differ    noticeably  from  old  norms. 
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schools  following  the  new  norms  must  be  more  like  one  another  than  like 
schools  following  the  old,  and  conversely.    This  is  almost  tautological. 
But  we  also  mean  to  say  that  we  think  more  schools  can  move  from  the  old 
norms  to  the  new  norms  with  training  than  without.    In  this  study,  we 
used  a  method  of  data  analysis  designed  to  reveal  whether  the  schools 
grouped  themselves  or  "clustered"  in  a  way  that  had  to  do  with  similari- 
ties or  differences  among  them.    We  hoped  to  find  that  clusters  of 
similar  schools  would  appear  in  the  data,  that  at  leaat  one  of  the  clusters 
would  show  evidences  of  the  new  norms  ,  and  that  the  trained  schools 
would  appear  in  that  cluster  more  often  than  would  happen  by  chance.  The 
first-level  skills  that  we  examined  here  are  some  that  should  appear 
early  in  a  school  that  is  moving  toward  the  new  norms.    Hence,  we 
believed  that  we  could  test  the  movement  of  schools  toward  the  new  norms  — 
and,  consequently,  the  effects  of  the  training  they  got  —  by  finding 
out  how  similar  or  dissimilar  the  trained  and  untrained  schools  were  on 
tests  A,  B,  and  C,  which  we  took  to  be  indicators  of  skills  that  support 
the  new  norms . 

This  was  a  bold  prediction.    The  total  amounts  of  training 
given  to  the  elementary  schools  we  studied  here  are  small,*  as  Table  5-10 


In  later  work,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  80  hours  of  train- 
ing is  a  reeuListic  estimate  of  the  minimum  amount  for  the  first  year 
of  organizational  development.    The  best  source  of  information  on 
this  point  is  in  the  report  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and 
Runkel  (1975). 


showed.    The  effects  of  the  training  may  not  have  been  large,  and  where 
the  effects  are  detectable,  they  may  be  spotty  —  they  may  be  stronger  on 
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test  A  in  one  trained  school,  for  example,  and  stronger  on  test  B  in 
another.    Errors  in  the  data  may  sometimes  override  what  small  effects 
the  training  had.    Furthermore,  sudden  rises  in  any  of  these  variables 
could  be  caused  by  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  school  or  by  a  fairly  strong 
effort  to  launch  an  organizational  innovation.    In  Chapter  6,  for  example, 
we  shall  see  that  new  norms  for  communication  were  evident  to  some  degree 
in  schools  that  strove  to  adopt  multiunit  structure.    These  are  the 
hazards  the  prediction  ran.    Actually,  as  we  shsill  see*later,  our  pre- 
diction was  too  simple.    We  sheill  see  that  schools  did  cluster,  but  they 
did  not  remain  in  the  same  cluster  from  year  to  year.    We  shall  see  too, 
that  more  trained  schools  did  achieve  the  new  norms  with  training  than 
without,  but  only  if  the  relationship  between  tests  A  and  B  was  right. 

How  did  we  calculate  and  compare  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences among  schools  on  their  scores  onthese  three  tests?    We  have  eQ.ready 
indicated  that  we  wanted  to  discover  more  than  merely  which  schools  had 
the  highest  scores.    The  method  we  chose  to  use  in  our  anedysifi  was  that 
of  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling.    Underneath  this  polysyllabic  label 
is  a  rather  simple  idea.    First,  calculate  some  sort  of  index  of  similar- 
ity between  every  pair  of  schools  (such  as  the  correlation  over  pairs  of 
test  scores)  •    Then,  translate  similarity  into  distance;  that  is,  let 
distances  in  space  coorespond  to  those  measures  of  similarity.  Specifi- 
cally, let  two  similar  schools  be  represented  close  together  and  let  two 
dissimilar  schools  be  represented  far  apart. 

Suppose  we  use  gumdrops  to  represent  schools  and  attempt  to 
arrange  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  similar  gumdrops  close  together 
and  dissimilar  gumdrops  far  apart.    To  make  the  distances  between  them 
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more  concrete,  let  us  use  toothpicks  to  connect  the  gumdrops ,  using 
shorter  toothpicks  between  gumdrops  that  are  more  similar  and  longer 
sticks  between  less  similar  gumdrops.    One  could  then  look  at  the  pattern 
of  sticks  and  gumdrops  arranged  on  the  piece  of  paper  and  see  at  a  glance 
the  clusterings  that  are  groups  of  similar  gumdrops  (or  schools)  and 
the  long  distances  between  gumdrops  that  indicate  dissimilarities. 

There  are  some  techniceQ.  difficulties  in  fitting  this  spatial 
model  together.    Suppose  our  indices  of  similarity  among  the  gumdrops 
are  based  upon  color.    We  place  an  orange  and  a  red  gumdrop  close  to- 
gether Joined  by  a  short  toothpick.    Then  we  add  a  blue  gumdrop  using 
two  long  toothpicks  since  it  seems  very  dissimileu:  to  both  orange  and 
red.     Then  we  want  to  place  a  purple  gumdrop.    We  want  it  to  be  very 
close  to  both  blue  auid  red,  and  yet  these  two  gumdrops  are  very  far 
apart.    The  p^'oblem  is  that  if  the  interrelations  among  the  giundrops 
(or  schools)  are  complex,  one  laight  find,  after  placing  a  number  of 
sticks,  that  a  certain  distance  is  too  short  or  too  long  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  stick  that  also  must  fit  in  the  already  existing  arrangement. 
There  are  actually  some  relatively  simple  ways  to  solve  these  arrange- 
ment problems,  but  one  can  see  that  with  a  large  number  of  colors  or 
with  striped  gumdrops,  the  interrelationships  among  the  gumdrops  could 
become  extremely  complex. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  arranging  giamdrops  on  a  picec  of 
paper  means  that  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  a  two-dimensional 
space.     One  way  to  help  solve  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
arranging  gumdrops  would  be  to  create  a  three-dimensional  construction 
of  gumdrops.    Then  we  would  be  able  to  put  gumdrops  in  more  places  which 
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satisfy  all  our  requirements.    Mathematically,  we  could  even  maJke  the 
arrangement  easier  by  using  fOTir  or  five  or  even  more  dimensions. 

Another  way  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in  arranging  the 
gumdrops  would  be  to  stretch  some  of  the  sticks  emd  squeeze  others,  so 
to  speaJc,  while  still  maintaining  to  some  acceptable  degree  the  chief 
pattern  among  the  gumdrops;  that  is,  we  could  change  the  distances 
between  the  gumdrops  a  little  without  chemging  the  '  alative  order  of  the 
distances.    For  instance,  if  one  index  of  similarity  between  two  gumdrops 
(or  schools)  were  larger  than  another,  we  could  try  only  to  maintain  the 
"larger-than"  relationship,  without  trying  to  keep  the  spatial  distances 
in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  original  numerical  indices  of  similarity. 
Several  methodologists  in  the  social  sciences  have  indeed  invented  methods 
of  representing  similarities  that  combine  these  two  solutions  to  the 
problems.    In  one  class  of  these  mathematical  methods  the  computer  makes 
trial  arrangements  (of  schools,  for  example)  in  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
dimeii3ions  and  for  each  arrangement  tells  how  good  the  "fit"  is  —  that 
id,  how  well  the  trial  arrangement  represents  the  similarity  measures  in 
the  original  data.    The  user  then  can  choose  from  among  all  these  trial 
arrangements  how  close  a  fit  he  or  she  win  need.    Mathematical  methods 
with  the  features  Just  described  are  called  nonmetric  multidimensional 
scaling  because  they  do  net  use  actual  numerical  measures  of  similarity 
(number  of  inches,  so  to  speak)  but  instead  only  the  order  of  measures. 

We  chose  a  nonmetric  method  of  arranging  our  schools  to 
ascertain  which  schools  grouped       clustered  together.    The  particular 
computer  program  we  chose  to  do  this  was  the  Guttman-Lingoes  MINISSA-I(M) 
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For  documentation  and  background  on  the  MINISSA  program,  see  Guttman 
(1968),  Lingoes  (1965,  1966a,  1966b,  1967,  1968,  1971),  Lingoes  and 
Roskam  (1971),  and  Roskam  and  Lingoes  (1970).    The  more  important 
options  of  the  program  were  set  as  shown  below;  the  labels  of  the 
options  (e.g.,  l*b  and  MIND)  are  those  used  in  the  preface  to  the 
program  itself. 

l*b.    Program  determines  the  minimum  nmber  of  dimensions 
(MIND  =0). 

he.    Largest  nmber  of  dimensions  set  at  three  (MAXD  =  3). 

hd.    Inputs  are  correlation  coefficients  —  that  is,  similar- 
ities (ISIM  =1). 

kg.    Kruskal's  stress  not  to  be  minimized  (IFGLK  =  0). 
kh.    Configuration  not  to  be  input  (IFCONF  =0). 
hi.    Euclidean  metric  (IFE  =  O). 


To  use  this  method  of  analysis,  we  first  had  to  cstlctdate 
an  index  of  similarity  for  every  pair  of  schools.    We  chose  to  use  the 
correlation  coefficient  between  each  pair  of  schools  over  the  three  tests 
because  a  correlation  coefficient,  being  a  way  to  express  how  closely 
associated  two  things  are,  is  itself  an  index  of  similarity. 

As  we  began  to  calculate  the  coefficients,  two  other  technical 
considerations  arose.    First,  different  tests  had  different  ranges  of 
scores  because  they  had  different  scales  or  niunbers  of  scale  points.  Yet, 
we  didn't  want  a  school  to  seem  higher  on  one  test  than  another  merely 
because  one  test  couldn't  give  as  high  a  numerical  score  as  the  other 
test  could  give.    Second,  the  ranges  of  scores  on  some  tests  in  one  dis- 
trict were  different  from  the  ranges  in  another  district.    However,  in 
this  analysis  we  did  not  want  to  compare  districts  with  each  other.  We 
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were  more  interested  in  the  standing  of  eax:h  school  in  relation  to  the 
othero  in  its  own  district.    Different  districts  may  have  different  norraSg 
policies  or  expectations  about  change,  and  we  wanted  to  look  at  effects 
of  training  in  schools  independent  of  these  variables.    To  solve  these 
two  problems  we  began  by  converting  the  score  of  each  school  on  each  test 
from  the  direct  or  raw  score  to  a  score  adjusted  for  the  spread  of  scores 
on  that  test  throughout  the  schools  in  the  district.    Th'^t  is,  we  conver- 
ted to  standard  scores.    This  was  done  by  subtracting  the  mean  score  of 
the  district  from  the  raw  test  score  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  raw  scores.    We  shall  use  these  standard  scores 
in  the  rest  of  our  discussion.    If  a  school  has  a  positive  standard  score, 
it  lies  above  the  district  mean;  if  a  negative  st€Uideu:d  score,  below. 

We  next  calculated  the  correlations  within  every  pair  of 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  over  the  three  tests,  using  the  standard  test 
scores .    We  fed  the  correlations  int(;  the  computer  along  with  the  MINISSA 
instructions,  instructing  the  conrputer  to  pay  attention  only  to  the  rank 
order  of  the  correlations.    We  did  this  because  we  did  not  want  to  give 
too  much  importance  to  the  exact  values  of  correlations  derived  from  only 
three  test  scores.* 


*    MINISSA  plots  for  elementary  schools  in  Auburn  appear  in  Appendix  5-F. 

The  way  the  computer  arranged  the  schools  according  to  their 
test  scores  in  I968  is  shown  in  Figure  5-1.    What  the  computer  gave  us 
in  each  year  were  the  numbers  lying  in  a  circular  arrangement,  each 
number  standing  for  a  school.    As  it  turned  out,  the  computer  was  able  to 
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Figxr  e  5-1 
Similarities  among  Kent 
elementary  schools  in  respect 
to  scores  on  tests  A,  B ,  and  C. 

Key 

02  Each  number  on  the  diagram 
stands  for  a  school  taking 
tests  A,  B,  and  C  in  1969. 
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Hhow  the  relationships  between  the  schools  by  arranging  them  in  a  circle. 
It  didn't  n(;ed  to  use  several  dimensions  co  show  the  relationships  because 
the  relationships  really  weren't  very  complex.    There  were  only  three 
tests  used  to  calculate  the  correlations  between  schools,  and  the  computer 
paid  attention  only  to  the  ordering  of  them,  not  their  exact  values. 
Under  these  conditions,  no  matter  how  complex  the  interrelations  among 
schools  on  the  three  tests,  it  will  always  be  geometrically  possible  to 
represent  the  interrelations  in  two  dimensions  (such  as  the  surface  of 
a  piece  of  paper)  with  the  schools  spread  circ\aarly. 

Although  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  schools  wo\ad 
lie  on  the  paper  in  an  approximate  circle ,  it  was  not  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  spaces  between  the  schools  aro'^nd  the  circle  wo\ad  take 
any  particular  pattern.    In  particular,  it  was  not  necessary  at  the  out- 
set that  the  points  on  the  paper  representing  schools  would  cluster .  But 
they  did.     In  1968,  for  example,  the  gaps  between  schools  K02  and  K03*  at 


For  simplicity,  we  drop  the  letter  designating  the  district  in  the 
figure,  but  we  shall  retain  it  in  the  text. 


the  top  of  th-  circle, and  between  schools  KOU  and  KO6  at  the  bottom,  are 
both  very  much  larger  than  any  gap  between  two  schools  at  any  other  place 
around  the  circle.    In  other  words,  in  the  plot  for  1968  we  can  easily 
distinguish  two  separate  clusters  of  schools  ~  one       the  left  and  the 
other  at  the  right  of  the  diagram. 

We  next  examined  the  relative  elevations  of  the  scores  achieved 
by  the  schools  on  the  three  tests.    We  noticed,  for  example,  that  all  the 
schools  that  had  highest  scores  on  test  A,  next  highest  scores  on  test  C , 
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and  lowest  scores  on  test  B  were  all  adjacent  to  each  other  on  the  dia- 
gram.   In  fact,  all  the  schools  with  the  same  orderings  of  scores  were 
adjacent  to  each  other.    To  make  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  remember  the 
patterns  among  test  scores,  we  added  some  lines  and  labels  to  the  cir- 
ciilar  plots  to  create  the  diagram  shown  in  Figure  5-2.    The  label  ACB, 
for  example,  indicates  that  the  schools  in  that  region  scored  highest  on 
test  A,  next  highest  on  test  C  and  lowest  on  test  B.    The  radiating  lines 
separate  the  schools  having  one  ordering  on  the  tests  from  the  schools 
having  another  ordering.    The  fact  that  schools  having  the  same  orderings 
of  scores  were  adjacent  to  each  other  was  actually  no  surprise.  The 
correlation  coefficients  used  to  arrange  the  schools  were  high  between 
schools  that  had  the  same  orderings  of  test  scores,  so  the  computer 
arranged  these  schools  close  together. 

We  then  looked  at  the  clusters  of  schools  in  Figure  5-2  and 
at  the  arrangement  of  schools  within  the  six  regions  to  try  to  determine 
what  distinguished  the  schools  in  one  cluster  from  those  in  the  other. 
We  had  hoped  that  at  least  one  of  the  clusters  would  show  evidences  of 
the  new  norms  and  that  the  trained  schools  would  appear  in  that  cluster 
more  often  than  chance.    However,  this  was  not  the  case.    The  schools  did 
cluster  in  a  way  that  was  connected  with  the  effects  of  training  but  not 
in  the  simple  way  we  predicted. 

Wehn  we  looked  at  the  diagram,  a  pattern  virtually  leapt  out. 
In  every  year,  we  found  that  every  school  in  the  right-hand  cluster  stood 
higher  on  test  A  (communication)  than  on  test  B  (openness).    In  the 
left-hand  clusters,  in  contrast,  the  schools  stood  higher  on  test  B  than 
on  test  A.    In  both  clusters,  however,  test  C  ranged  from  top  to  bottom 
over  the  schools. 
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1220  1972 

aiailmrltlta  •potut  Kmt  •lementary  achoola  in  rtiptct  to 
•tandard  acorta  on  taata  A ,       aijd  C 

In  aaoh  raipion,  tha  flrat-llatad  lattar  tella  tha  taat  on  which  tha  achoola  in 
that  ration  acorad  hi«ha/it,  tha  nacond  talla  tha  taat  on  which  thay  acorad  naxt 
nitfhaatt  and  tha  third  tha  taat  on  which  thay  aoorad  lowaat.    For  axanpla.  in  1968 
aohool  K05  acorad  highaat  on  taat  A,  naxt  on  C,  and  lowaat  on  1.  ' 

(11)   A  aohool  whoaa  nuabar  appaara  in  paranthaaaa  racaivad  training  or  conaultation 
at  aoM  tiaa  pravioua  to  tha  yaar  ahown. 
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The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  school  K06  in 
1969 •    But  the  gap  between  school  KO6  and  the  right-hand  cluster  was 
almost  as  large  as  the  gap  between  it  and  the  left-hand  cluster.  Arbi- 
trarily, we  took  the  placement  of  school  KO6  as  a  meeusurement  error  and 
assigned  it  to  the  left-hand  cluster. 

Next,  we  exaiained  the  scores  on  tests  A  and  B  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  this  clustering.    How  different  were  the  two  clusters  on 
their  standard  scores  on  these  two  tests?    To  answer  this  q^uestion,  we 
divided  the  schools  into  four  categories:    whether  (l)  tr€dned  or  (2)  un- 
trained and  whether  (3)  belonging  to  the  cluster  with  test  A  higher  than 
B  (designated  Ab)  or  (h)  to  the  one  witn  test  B  higher  than  A  (designated 
Ba) .    Within  each  of  these  four  categories ,  we  ccLLculated  the  means  on 
both  tests  in  each  year  at  which  there  were  trained  as  well  as  untrained 
schools  —  1969,  1970,  and  1972.    The  result  was  eight  groupingi  of 
three  means  each;  these  are  displayed  in  Table  5-11.    In  this  table,  the 
left-hand  clusters  of  Figure  5-1  are  called  cluster  Ab,  and  the  right- 
hand  clusters  are  called  cluster  Ba. 

We  have  arranged  mean  scores  of  groupings  of  schools  in 
Table  5-11  to  make  it  easy  to  compare  the  elevations  of  mean  scores  for 
trained  schools  of  cluster  Ab  on  their  higher  test  (namely,  test  A)  with 
the  elevations  of  mean  scores  for  trained  schools  of  cluster  Ba  on  their 
higher  test  (namely,  test  B),  and  so  on  down  the  page.     (Remember  that 
cluster  Ab  schools  have  scores  on  test  A  higher  than  those  on  test  B,  by 
definition,  and  cluster  Ba  schools  have  B  higher  than  A,  by  definition.) 
The  year  in  which  a  mean  occurred  has  no  importance  in  Table  5-11,  but 
we  have  mentioned  the  year  to  respond  to  the  possible  c^oriosity  of  the 
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reader  and  also  to  make  it  clear  where  the  three  means  came  from  in 
each  grouping. 

Table  5-11.     Means  of  standard  scores  of  trained 
and  imtrained  elementary  schools  in 
Kent  on  tests  A  and  B  vithin  clusters 
Ab  and  Ba 

Cluster  Ab  Cluster  Ba 

Trained  schools 

Hinher  test            (Test  A)  (Test  B) 

1 .51  in  1970  0.77  in  1972 

1 .01  in  1972  0.37  in  1969 

1 .00  in  1969  0.28  in  1970 

Lower  test             (Test  B)  (Test  A) 

0.35  in  1970  0.02  in  1972 

0.22  in  1969  -0.16  in  1970 

0.09  in  1972  -0.U5  in  196? 

Untrained  schools 


Higher  test            (Test  A)  (Test  B) 

0.U8  in  1969  0.69  in  1970 

O.OU  in  1972  0.59  in  1972 

-0.09  in  1970  0.57  In  1969 

Lower  test              (Test  B)  (Test  A) 

-0.69  in  1969  -0.59  in  1969 

-1.20  in  1970  -0.80  in  1970 

-1.26  in  1972  -1  .07  in  1972 


Looking  from  one  side  of  Table  5-11  to  the  other  ~  that  is, 
from  cluster  Ab  to  cluster  Ba  ~  we  see  the  following  pattern  among 
trained  schools:    the  means  in  the  higher  test  of  cluster  Ab  (test  A) 
ran  higher  than  the  means  of  the  higher  test  of  cluster  Ba  (test  B 
those  who  did  best  on  A  did  better  on  their  best  test  than  those  who  did 
beat  on  B.    In  fact,  there  was  no  overlap;  the  lowest  mean  standard  score 
in  cluster  Ab  was  higher  than  any  mean  standard  score  in  cluster  Ba.  The 
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same  relation  was  true  between  the  mean  scores  of  tredned  schools  on 
their  lower  tests.    But  among  untrained  schools,  the  pattern  was 
reversed.    Means  on  both  the  higher  and  lower  tests  among  untrained 
schools  in  cluster  Ab  ran  lower  than  the  corresponding  means  among 
untrained  schools  in  cluster  Ba.    This  result  is  not  an  artifact.  The 
fax!t  that  we  had  converted  the  original  test  scores  to  standard  scores 
assured  us  that  the  tests  had  had  equal  available  ranges.  Clearly, 
there  were  complex  connections  between  the  training  and  the  elevations 
of  the  skills  represented  by  tests  A  (conmunication)  and  B  (openness). 

A  discussion  of  several  more  patterns  in  Table  5-11,  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  5-G.    Here,  we  content  ourselves  with  a  summary 
conclusion;  namely,  that  trained  and  untrained  schools  differed  from 
esLCh  other  much  more  on  these  two  tests  in  cluster  Ab  than  they  did  in 
cluster  Ba.    Within  cluster  Ab,  trained  schools  did  better  than  untrained 
on  both  tests.    Within  cluster  Ba,  trained  schools  did  better  than 
untrained  on  test  A,  but  about  equally  well  on  test  B.    Not  only  did  the 
schools  cluster  €iccording  to  part  of  their  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
on  tests  A,  B,  and  C,  but  they  clustered  in  a  way  that  was  connected 
with  the  effects  of  trcdningl    After  we  complete  our  examination  of  one 
more  aspect  of  the  pattern  the  computer  showed  us ,  we  shall  see  what 
implications  this  conclusion  has  for  organizational  development. 

Effects  on  responsiveness .    We  have  yet  to  examine  test  C  on 
responsiveness  in  clusters  Ab  and  Ba.    We  saw  in  Figure  5-1  that  the 
scores  of  schools  on  test  C  ranged  from  highest  of  the  three  tests  to 
lowest  in  both  clusters.    Did  the  C-scores  of  schools  range  without  any 
pattern  in  the  two  clusters,  or  shall  we  find  that  the  elevations  of 
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scores  on  responsiveness  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  clusters 
and  vlth  training? 

We  examined  standings  on  test  C  in  much  the  same  way  that 
we  examined  standings  on  tests  A  and  B.    Within  each  year  and  cluster, 
we  calculated  the  means  of  trained  and  untrained  schools.    The  resulting 
means  are  shown  in  Table  5-12.    It  is  obvious  that  the  clustering  again 
makes  a  difference.    A  pattern  stands  out  that  is  remarkably  imiform 
from  yecur  to  year. 

Table  i>-1 2.    Mean  standard  scores  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
on  test  C,  grouped  according  to  cluster  Ab  or  Ba,  year^  and 
whether  trained  or  mtrained  by  that  year 

Cluster  Ab  Cluster  Ba 


Mean  on 
test  C 

No.  of 

schs 

Mean  on 
test  C 

No.  of 

schs 

Dif- 
ference 

1  y6« 

Untrained 

-0.25 

6 

0.38 

... 

-0.63 

1969 

TrainfKl 
Untrained 

0.79 
-0.05 

1 

5 

-0.50 
-0.00 

1 

5 

1  .29 
-0.05 

DUTeroncr? 

0.8)4 

-0.50 

1 970 

Trained 
Untralnod 

0.69 
-0.20 

3 

h 

-0.30 
-0.20 

1 

5 

0.99 
0.00 

Difference 

0.89 

-0.10 

1972 

Trained 
Untrained 

0.82 
-0.23 

h 
h 

-0.77 
-0.01 

3 
h 

1.59 
-0.22 

Difference 

1.05 

-0.76 
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In  every  one  of  the  last  three  year,  the  lowest  and  highest 
of  the  four  means  lay  with  the  trained  schools!    That  is,  in  I969,  the 
trained  school  in  cluster  Ab  had  the  highest  of  the  four  means  (0.79)  and 
the  trained  school  in  cluster  Ba  had  the  lowest  (-O.5O),  and  the  same 
pattern  appeared  in  the  following  years.    The  means  of  trained  schools 
in  cluster  Ab  of  0.69  and  0.82  were  the  highest  means  of  1970  and  1972, 
respectively,  and  the  means  of  trained  schools  in  cluster  Ba  of  -0.30 
and  -0.77  were  the  lowest  of  those  years.    Furthermore,  the  differences 
between  the  trained  groups  were  large  within  the  sprecui  of  scores  in 
the  district.    Differences  between  clusters  are  shown  in  the  right-hand 
column.    Within  trcdned  schools,  differences  between  clusters  were  about 
one-and-a-quarter  standeo'd  deviations  in  1969i  about  one  standard  devia- 
tion in  1970,  and  more  than  one-and-a-half  standard  deviations  in  1972. 
These  are  important  differences. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  these  resxilts?    At  first  glance,  the 
spread  of  means  among  the  trained  schools  tempts  us  to  recall  the  many 
studies  in  education  and  psychology  in  which  training,  special  oreatinent 
of  some  other  kind,  or  even  merely  testing  had  the  effect  of  spreading 
out  scores  on  almost  anything  —  but  spreading  them  out  significantly 
more  in  the  treated  group  than  in  the  control  group  whose  routine  was 
not  disturbed.    We  might  be  tempted,  that  is,  to  say,  "Well,  you  fuss 
around  in  schools,  and  you  are  going  to  spread  out  the  range  of  their 
scores  on  responsiveness  and  on  almost  anything  else  you  might  have 
measured.     It  always  happens.    What's  new?" 

But  that  conclusion  would  be  a  mistake.    The  means  in  the 
trained  schools  spread  out,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  so  in  a  very 
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patterned  way,  not  in  a  random  way.    The  means  on  test  C  spread  out  in 
a  pattern  that  put  the  higher  ones  in  cluster  Ab  and  the  lower  ones  in 
cluster  Ba  —  and  they  repeated  thiL  pattern  exactly  in  every  yearl 
Furthermore,  the  clusters  themselves  fit  with  the  results  for  test  C  in 
a  way  that  makes  sense  theoretically 

What  do  all  these  complicated  patterns  in  the  data  mean?  We 
have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  3  how  necessary  we  believe  commiinication 
skills  to  be,  especially  those  of  communicating  under  emotionally 
disturbing  conditions.    Correspondingly,  among  the  schools  that  under- 
went training,  those  that  showed  the  higher  levels  of  responsiveness 
turned  out  to  be  those  with  except ioneLLly  high  scores  on  communication 
under  emotion  (test  A)  and  with  at  least  positive  scores  on  openness 
toward  information  (test  B).    Conversely,  those  trained  schools  showing 
the  lowest  levels  of  responsiveness  were  those  with  usually  n'  ;ative 
scores  on  communication  and  only  moderately  posicive  scores  on  openness. 

Summing  up  the  apparent  effects  here,  ire  can  say  that  training 
affected  the  scores  of  all  three  tests  in  the  predicted  direction;  that 
is,  training  produced  high  scores.    Beyond  this,  when  training  was  given 
to  schools  that  scored  the  highest  on  test  A,  the  scores  or.  test  C 
reached  higher  means  than  in  any  other  combination.    High  scores  on 
test  B  added  little  to  the  effectiveness  of  training. 

Maintaining  responsiveness.    Unlike  some  effects  of  training 
we  shall  see  in  later  chapters,  the  mean  of  trained  schools  in  cluster 
Ab  on  test  C  did  not  diminish  by  1972.    We  saw  in  Table  5-12  that  their 
1972  mean  of  0.82  was  the  largest  of  the  three  years. 
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There  is  another  vay  we  can  test  whether  responsiveness 
maintained  itself  better  in  trained  schools  than  in  untrained.    We  can 
take  every  instance  of  a  rchool  that  had  a  mean  on  test  C  larger  than 
0«50  (to  pick  a  level  low  enough  to  give  us  a  reasonable  number  of 
cases)  and  then  look  to  see  whether  the  means  went  up  or  down  in  the 
following  year  (see  Appendix  5-G).    Here  are  the  results: 

Untrained  schools : 

KOI,  at  1.73  in  I968 ,  went  down  to  0.19  in  1969. 

KOl^,  at  0.58  in  I968 ,  went  down  to  -0.02  in  1969. 

KO8,  at  0.83  in  1968,  went  down  to  -0.1^7  in  I969. 

KO3,  at  1.  ;  in  1969,  went  down  to  0.3^^  in  1970. 

KO6,  at  0.3k  in  1969,  went  down  to  0.13  in  1970. 

KO9,  at  0.6k  in  1970,  went  down  to  -O.56  in  1972. 

This  is  what  we  should  expect,  of  course,  from  the  ubiqui- 
tous regression  effect.    Each  time  a  test  is  readministered,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  score  to  move  closer  to  the  mean.    Therefore,  a  score 
that  is  high  tends  to  come  down  unless  there  is  something  to  keep  it  up. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  regression  effect,  with  other  data, 
in  Chapter  10.    But  let  us  look  to  see  whether  trained  schools  similarly 
succumbed  to  the  regression  effect. 

Trained  schools ; 

K12,  at  1.91  in  I969 ,  went  u£  after  training  to  2.80  in  1970. 
Kll,  at  0.79  in  I969 ,  went  down  to  0.3^^  in  1970. 
K12,  at  2.80  in  1970,  went  down  to  2.57  in  1972. 
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We  see  that  K12  provided  us  the  only  case  of  a  school  over- 
coming the  regression  effect  and  actually  increasing  its  mean  on  res- 
ponsiveness from  one  year  to  the  next.    Pxirthermore ,  its  descent  to 
2.57  in  1972  was  hardly  a  descent  at  all,  relatively  speaking.  K12 
still  had  the  highest  mean  of  any  of  the  schools  in  1972,  and  its 
nearest  competitor  reached  only  to  1.311 

The  descent  of  school  Kll  from  0.79  to  0.3^^  is  not  a  bad 
showing,  either.    Let  us  look  back  at  €lL1  the  ^ontrained  schools  that 
had  means  at  0.79  or  higher,  and  see  how  they  fared: 

K01  went  down  from  I.73  to  O.19,  a  drop  of  1.54, 
K08  went  down  from  0.83  to  -0.47,  a  drop  of  I.30. 
K03  went  down  from  1.07  to  O.34,  a  drop  of  O.73. 

In  ccmtrasty  school  K11,  whish  did  not  stay  up  on  test  C  as  well 
as  did  K12,  went  down  from  0.79  to  0.34>  a  drop  of  only  O.45.    All  in  all, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the 

trained  schools  maintained  their  high  scores  on  responsiveness  much 
better  than  the  untrained  schools  did. 

Harmful  effects  of  training.    We  have  seen  in  Table  5-12  that 
training  apparently  produced  high  responsiveness  under  certain  conditions 
and  produced  low  responsiveness  under  other  conditions.*    Among  the 


*    We  have  not  tried  to  apply  a  test  of  statistical  significance  to  the 
differences  in  Table  5-12,  nor  shall  we  do  so  with  similar  tables  to 
be  displayed  later.    There  are  too  maxiy  ways  in  which  those  data  fail 
the  requirements  of  statistical  methods  that  could  otherwise  test  the 
chance  probability  of  data  cast  into  the  form  of  Table  5-12.    We  shall 
present  a  longer  list  of  methodological  complications  in  Chapter  13. 
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In  most  cases,  instead  of  applying  sensitive  statistical  tests, 
we  shall  rely  on  repeated  predicted  patterns  to  make  our  case,  and 
upon  the  practical  magnitude  of  the  effects. 

Despite  what  we  have  Just  said,  we  shall  apply  statistical 
tests  of  significance  here  and  there  as  we  go  along.    We  shall  use 
them  when  we  have  arranged  our  data  in  ways  that  violate  the  assum- 
ptions of  the  tests  in  fewer  ways  than  do  the  data  in  Table  5-12. 
For  example,  although  we  know  of  no  statistical  test  that  can  cope 
with  the  confoundings  in  Table  5-12,  we  did  find  a  test  for  the 
results  shown  in  Figure  5-1.    Spence  and  Ogilvie  (1973)  have  offered 
a  Method  of  ascertaining  the  likelihood  that  a  solution  by  nonmetric 
multidimensional  scaling  has  been  generated  by  random  data.  The 
method  makes  use  of  Kruskal's  (196!*)  stress  coefficient.    By  the 
method  of  Spence  and  Ogilvie,  our  plots  for  tests  A,  B,  and  C  (and 
for  tests  D,  E,  and  F  to  be  presented  later)  have  a  chance  of  being 
random  plots  somewhere  in  the  millionths.    For  example,  for  a  plot  of 
.<:ent  elementary  schools  in  the  years  1969-7O  combined,  the  stress 
value  three  standard  deviations  beyond  the  chance  stress  value  is 
0.0189.    Spence  and  Ogilvie  recommend  rejecting  the  chance  hypothesis 
if  our  obtained  stress  value  is  less  than  the  value  three  standard 
deviations  out.    Our  obtained  value  was  far  below  the  criterion:  it 
was  0.00081. 


schools  in  cluster  Ab,  where  scores  on  communication  (a)  were  strong, 
training  produced  relatively  high  scores  on  responsiveness.    But  in 
cluster  Ba,  where  scores  on  communication  were  negative,  training 
produced  negative  scores  on  responsiveness.      And  these  latter  scores 
among  trained  schools  were  more  negative,  in  all  three  years,  than  the 
negative  scores  of  untrained  schools. 

Consultants  have  long  known  that  organizational  training  some- 
times "goes  well"  and  sometimes  not.    By  interpreting  Table  5-12,  we  can 
see  one  likely  reason  that  training  sometimes  has  deleterious  effects. 
We  can  now  be  careful,  in  the  future,  to  ascertain  the  level  of  skill  of  a 
school  in  communicating  under  emotion  and  the  extent  to  which  its  members 
seek  occasions  to  discuss  important  matters  with  others.    It  is  possible 
that  schools  with  at  least  positive  scores  on  openness  and  strong  scores 
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on  conraunication  will  be  likely  to  respond  to  training  with  improved 
responsiveness.    Schools  with  negative  scores  on  communication,  even 
though  their  openness  is  moderately  positive,  will  be  likely  to  res- 
pond to  training  with  deteriorated  responsiveness.    With  this  fore- 
warning, we  can  avoid  some  ill  effects  in  future  consultation. 

Of  course,  in  this  analysis,  all  three  variables,       B,  and 
C,  were  examined  at  one  time  of  assessment,  with  schools  being  con- 
sidered "trained"  if  some  training  had  taken  place  previous  to  the 
assessment.    Therefore,  the  question  arises  whether  any  one  variable 
had  a  direct  causal  effect  on  others.    More  particularly,  did  having 
better  scores  on  communication  (test  A)  cause  training  to  have  superior 
effects  on  responsiveness  (test  C),  or  did  effective  training  cause  an 
elevation  of  the  scores  of  €01  three  tests  A,  B,  and  C  —  or,  for  that 
matter,  did  the  schools  that  volxmteered  for  training  turn  out  to  be 
those  that  were  already  high  on  the  tests? 

As  to  the  effects  of  trcdning,  we  note  that  we  called  a  school 
trained  if  it  had  received  training  previous  to  the  year  in  which  the 
questionnaire  data  are  being  examined.    We  certaixOy  woxild  not  want  to 
say  that  having  a  high  score  on  a  test  caused  a  school  to  volunteer  for 
training  before  it  took  the  test.    And  the  trained  schools  did  not 
necessarily-  have  high  scores  before  training,  as  we  have  seen.  Moreover, 
the  evidence  we  presented  in  the  section  on  "Maintaining  responsiveness" 
ftirther  supports  the  hypothesis  that  training  had  causal  effects  on  the 
test  scores. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  relation  between  training  and  tests 
A  and  B,  on  the  one  hand,  and  test  C  on  the  other.  Table  5-12  shows  that 
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the  effect  of  training  was  not  a  simple  elevation  of  all  the  test  scores. 
Training  actually  seemed  to  produce  a  decrement  in  test  C  when  scores 
on  test  A  were  lower  than  test  B,  even  though  scores  on  test  B  were 
relatively  high.     In  sum  the  evidence  seems  to  us  to  say  that  training 
succeeded  in  raising  test  scores  in  some  of  these  schools  (not  all)  but 
it  was  only  when  scores  on  test  A  were  high  that  training  was  able  to 
elevate  scores  on  test  C. 

Despite  these  arguments,  we  recommend  that  the  school  or 
consultant  watch  all  "gauges"  at  once.    If  communication  and  openness 
both  stay  below  average,  or  if  communication  stays  low  in  relation  to 
openness,  then  the  school  will  probably  remadn  below  average  on  respon- 
siveness, and  training  of  the  sort  conducted  in  the  Kent  project  may  even 
keep  it  there. 

The  questionnaire  results  that  we  have  from  four  different 
years  of  assessment  make  another  thing  clear.    We  can  see  that  schools 
do  not  stay  in  the  same  cluster  every  year.    This  means  that  an  inter- 
vener cannot  assess  a  school  at  one  point  in  time  and  assume  that  it 
will  stay  the  same.    A  school's  skills  of  communication,  openness,  and 
responsiveness  can  change  from  year  to  year,  and  as  these  skills  change, 
so  does  the  way  the  school  will  respond  to  training.    Interveners  may 
have  to  assess  a  school's  condition  more  than  once  when  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  the  effects  of  training  will  be. 

These  findings  are  important  in  themselves,  but  their  impor- 
tance becomes  greater  as  the  beginning  of  a  story  that  will  have  further 
installments  in  Chapters  6,  7,  8,  and  10.    The  data  we  collected  during 
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the  Kent  project  enable  us  to  examine  a  series  of  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded the  training  given  by  the  Kent  cadre  and  by  ourselves  •    In  this 
chapter  and  the  next  four,  we  shall  discuss  these  conditions  as  indi- 
cators of  readiness  for  training  or  as  conditions  that  heighten  or  lower 
the  effectiveness  of  training. 

But  we  still  have  a  few  things  to  tell  in  this  chapter. 
For  one  thing,  there  were  some  other  items  on  the  questionnaires  that 
seemed  to  be  indicators  of  communication,  openness,  and  responsiveness, 
and  these  enabled  us  to  conduct  a  quasi-replication  of  the  study  we  have 
Just  described. 

Three  Tests  Over  Three  Years 

We  chose  items  for  tests  A,  B,  and  C  that  were  available  in 
all  four  years.    In  addition  to  those,  we  had  some  items  that  were 
available  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  project.  Furthermore, 
it  was  possible  to  assign  these  items  to  three  tests  that  seemed  very 
parallel  in  meaning  to  tests  A,  B,  and  C. 

Test  D  on  communication  during  eiaotion.    This  test  consists 
of  two  items;  one  is  item  number  three  of  Porter's  study.    It  asked 
whether  the  respondent  would  approve  of  Teacher  X  if  two  others  got  into 
a  hot  argument  and  Teacher  X  tried  to  get  them  to  quiet  down  and  stop 
arguing.    The  other  item  in  test  D  is  this  one,*  in  which  the  "favorable" 


*    We  adapted  all  of  che  items  in  "tests  D,  E,  and  F  from  items  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Ray  Jongeward  and  Michael  Giammetteo  of  the  North- 
west Regional  Educational  Laboratory  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Appendix 
D  explains  the  assignment  of  scoring  weights  and  the  calculation  of 
standard  scores. 
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direction  of  response  is  the  approving  one: 


Item  12.    Suppose  Teacher  X  were  present  when  two  others  got  into  a 
hot  argument  about  how  the  school  is  r\in.    Suppose  Teacher 
X  tried  to  help  each  one  to  understand  the  views  of  the 
other.    How  would  you  feel  about  the  behavior  of  Teacher  X? 

(  )  I  would  approve  strongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 

Test  E  on  openness.    This  test  has  a  single  item.  The 
"favorable"  response  is  "No,  most  would  not." 

Item  13.    Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says  at 
a  staff  meeting.    In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the 
teachers  you  know  in  your  school  keep  it  to  themselves  and 
say  nothing  about  it? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 

Test.?  on  responsiveness.    This  test  has  four  items.*  The 


For  each  of  the  items  in  tests  D,  E,  and  F,  Appendix  5-E  contains  a 
tabulation  and  graph,  showing  means  of  trained  and  untrained  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Kent  and  of  the  elementary  schools  pooled  in  the 
Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts . 


favorable  direction  of  response  to  the  first  three  is  "yes."  The 
favorable  direction  of  response  to  item  17  is  approval. 
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Item  ik.    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness. 
In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in 
your  building  ask  other  teachers  to  let  him  (Teacher  X)  observe 
how  the  other  teachers  teach,  to  get  ideas  how  to  improve 
their  own? 

(     )    Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 
(     )    Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 
(     )    No;  most  would  not. 
(    )    I  don't  know. 

Item  15.    Suppose  Teacher  X  develops  a  particularly  useful  and  effec- 
tive method  for  teaching  something.    In  Teacher  X's  place, 
would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  school  try  to 
get  administration  backing  for  a  project  to  get  other 
teachers  to  use  the  method? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 

Item  i6.    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effective- 
ness.   In  Teacher  X's  place,  woiild  most  of  the  teachers  you 
know  in  your  building  ask  the  principal  to  observe  his  teach- 
ing and  then  have  a  conference  afterward? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 

Item  17.    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effective- 
ness.   If  X  asked  another  teacher  to  let  him  (X)  observe 
the  other  teacher  teach,  how  would  you  feel  toward  X? 

)  I  would  approve  strongly 

)  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some 

)  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

)  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

)  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 

Because  tests  D,  E,  and  F  seemed  to  us  reasonably  close  in 

meaning  to  tests  A,  B,  and  C,  we  decided  to  determine  whether  tests 

D,  E,  and  F  would* cross-validate  the  results  we  got  from  tests  A,  B,  and  C. 

To  make  this  trial,  we  needed  only  to  group  the  Kent  elementary  schools 
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on  tests  D  and  E  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  we  grouped  them  with  tests 
A  and  B,  and  then  see  whether  the  mean  scores  on  test  F  showed  a  pattern 
fiimilar  to  the  means  on  test  C.    But  we  ran  the  MINISSA  program  anyway, 
to  see  what  the  clustering  would  look  like.    The  MINISSA  plots  for 
tests  D,  E,  and  F  (three  years  only,  remember)  are  shown  in  Figure  5-3.* 


MINISSA  plots  for  eleaenteu:»y  schools  in  Auburn  appear  in  Appendix  5-F. 


It  is  a  good  thing  we  began  our  analysis  with  tests  A,  B,  and 
C  rather  than  with  D,  E,  and  F.    Only  in  the  1970  plot  in  Figure  5-3  do 
the  clusters  show  as  clearly  as  they  did  with  the  earlier  tests.  The 
weaker  clusterings  in  Figure  5-3,  compared  to  Figure  5-2,  did  not  make 
us  optimistic  about  the  rest  of  the  analysis,  but  we  carried  on  with  it 
to  see  what  would  happen. 

It  turned  out  that  the  means  on  communication  and  openness 
given  by  tests  D  and  E  took  on  some  of  the  same  pattern  that  we  saw 
among  means  on  tests  A  and  3  in  Table  5-11.    Designating  by  De  those 
schools  having  higher  means  on  communication  than  on  openness  and  by 
Ed  those  with  the  converse  order,  we  discovered  the  same  pattern  among 
trained  schools  that  we  had  discovered  in  the  clxxsters  Ab  and  Ba.  That 
is,   the  means  in  the  higher  test  of  cluster  De  ran  higher  than  the 
means  of  the  higher  test  of  cluster  Ed;  in  fact,  there  was  no  overlap. 
The  same  relation  held  between  the  mean  scores  of  trained  schools  on 
their  lower  tests.    See  Appendix  5-H  for  the  actual  numbers. 

The  pattern  among  untrained  schools,  however,  surprised  us   

it  was  the  same  as  that  among  trained  schools.    This  was  a  surprise 
because,  when  we  had  clustered  the  schools  by  tests  A  and  B,  the  pattern 
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ngure  5-3 

SlMllrltlta  aaong  Kent  elementary  echoola  in  regpect  to 
•UndTd  acoreg  on  teats  D.       and  F. 


Dff        In  each  region »  the  firat-liated  letter  tella  the  teat  on  which  the 
•choola  in  that  region  acored  higheat,  the  aecond  teUa  the  teat  on 
*Alch  they  acored  next  higheat,  and  the  third  tella  che  teat  on  which 
they  acored  loweat.    For  exanple,  in  1970,  achool  K07  acored  higheat 
on  teat  D,  next  on  E,  and  loweat  on  F. 

(12)      A  achool  whoae  number  appeara  in  parentheaea  received  training  or 
eonaultation  at  aone  tiae  previous  to  the  year  ahown. 
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among  untrained  schools  had  turned  out  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  pattern 
among  the  trained  schools.    What  did  this  half-new  pattern  bode  for  the 
standing  of  schools  on  our  new  measure  of  responsiveness  —  test  P? 

VcLlidation,    We  laid  out  the  means  on  test  P  in  Table  5-13 
and  looked  to  see  whether  the  patterns  in  Table  5-12  had  reappeared  in 
Table  5-13. 

Table  5-1 3.  Mean  standard  scores  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
211  ^^^^  D  grouped  according  to  cluster  De  or  Ed,  year^  ancT" 
whether  trained  or  untrained  by  that  year   

Cluster  De  Cluster  Ed 


Mean  on 

No.  of 

Mean  on 

No.  of 

Dif- 

test F 

sens 

test  F 

schs 

ference 

196fl 

Untrained 

0.33 

-0.33 

0 

0.66 

1969 

Trained 

0.00 

1 

-O.1|0 

1 

0.90 

Untrained 

0.90 

h 

-0.60 

6 

1 .00 

Difference 

-O.UO 

0.10 

1  'm 

Trained 

l.itO 

? 

-0.03 

? 

1.93 

''ntrain(/d 

-0.52 

f> 

o.)i6 

3 

-0.90 

Dif'ferpnc* 

1.92 

-0.99 

Looking  at  the  performance  of  trained  and  untrained  schools 
in  1969,  we  see  that  the  pattern  given  by  test  P  was  quite  upside-down 
in  comparison  with  the  pattern  given  by  test  C.    In  Table  5-12  (test  C), 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  four  means  in  1969  were  those  of  the 
trained  schools  in  the  two  clusters.     In  Table  5-13  (test  P)  ,  the  highest 
and  lowest  means  in  that  year  are  those  of  untrained  schools.    The  only 
similarity  between  the  outcomes  of  the  two  tests  in  1969  was  the  fact 
that  the  mean  of  the  trained  schools  in  cluster  De  (corresponding  to  Ab) 


was  positive  and  the  latjan  of  the  trained  schools  in  cluster  Ed  (corres- 
ponding to  Ba)  was  negative. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  there  was  some  difference 
between  the  patterns  in  1969-    In  that  yeeu:,  there  were  only  two  trained 
schools,  and  one  went  into  each  cluster.    Patterns  that  rest  on  two 
tabular  cells  containing  only  one  case  each  are  bound  to  be  fragile. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  fine  stroke  of  luck  that  enabled  the  1969  pattern  in 
Table  5-12  (test  C)  to  take  the  same  shape  as  the  patterns  in  1970  and 
1972.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  admit  that  our  atter5)t  at 
cross-validation  gets  no  help  from  test  F  in  I969. 

In  1970,  however,  test  F  not  only  gave  us  the  same  pattern 
that  test  C  gave  us,  but  test  F  gave  us  an  even  stronger  version  of  itl 
The  ordering  of  the  four  subgroups  of  schools  on  test  C  was: 

TRND-Ab         UNTD-Ba       UHTD-Ab       TRND-Ba , 
and  with  cluster  De  corresponding  to  cluster  Ab  and  Ed  to  Ba,  test  F 
gave  us  exactly  the  some  ordering  in  1970.    But  whereas  the  spread 
between  the  top  and  bottom  subgroups  on  test  C  in  1970  was  0.99  stan- 
dard deviations  and  rose  to  I.59  in  1972,  the  spread  on  test  F  in  1970 
was  1.93! 

In  brief,  by  1970,  when  the  larger  numbers  of  schools  in 
the  four  cells  of  the  table  presumably  made  the  outcome  more  reliable, 
we  found  tests  D,  E,  and  F  leading  us  to  the  same  conclixsion  that  tests 
A,  B,  and  C  has  led  us,  and  giving  us  even  stronger  deviations  from  the 
district's  average  with  which  to  argue  the  case. 

This  gives  us  somewhat  more  confidence  in  our  conclusions 
(1)  that  it  is  possible  that  organizational  training  improved  respon- 
siveness in  schools  where  the  staff  believed  that  colleagues  would 
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persist  in  task-oriented  communication  even  when  it  was  emotionally 
stressful,  and  approved  of  this,*  (2)  that  it  is  also    possible  that 


Here  is  a  review  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  rest. 
School  means  among  trained  schools  were  the  highest  on  test  C  or 
F  when  means  on  A  or  D  were  the  highest.    In  trained  schools  where 
means  on  test  A  or  D  were  negative,  means  on  test  C  or  F  were  nega- 
tive.   Among  untrained  schools,  some  positive  means  on  C  and  F  also 
occurred  at  all  ranges  of  A  and  D,  respectively,  as  did  negative 
means  also.    Furthermore,  means  of  trained  schools  reached  higher 
on  test  C  than  those  of  untrained  schools,  and  means  of  untrained 
schools  reached  lower  than  trained  schools  on  both  C  and  F. 


organizational  training  depressed  responsiveness  in  schools  where  skill 
at  communication  during  emotion  was  below  average.    Openness  (tests  B  and 
E)  had  little  to  do  with  relations  among  communication,  responsiveness, 
and  training. 


Bringing  into  View 
the  Personal  Abilities  and  Resources  of  Others 
There  remains  one  first-level  skill  for  which  we  have  some 
relevant  questionnaire  items.    We  have  none  bearing  directly  on  the 
behavior  of  teachers  in  bringing  out  the  resources  of  others,  but  we 
did  administer  some  items  in  1970  about  the  behavior  of  the  principal. 
Some  of  the  items  seem  to  us  to  indicate  ways  the  principal  might  draw 
out  the  abilities  of  staff  and  encourage  others  to  do  so.    One  of  the 
items  asks  the  question  very  directly:* 


*    This  item  and  the  others  about  the  principal  are  taken  from  the 

"Educational  and  Professional  Leadership"  questionnaire  of  Gross  and 
Herriott  (1965). 
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Item  18.    To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following 

activity:    Maximizes  the  different  skills  found  in  his  faculty? 

(  )  Never 

(  )  Almost  never 

(  )  Occasionally 

(  )  Frequently 

(  )  Almost  always 

(  )  Always 


The  means  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary  schools  on 
this  item  in  1970  in  Kent  were  as  follows  (a  score  of  five  stands  for 
"always"  and  of  zero  for  "never"):* 


To  show  visually  the  gaps  in  scores  between  some  schools ,  we  have 

arranged  the  schools  over  a  scale  of  mean  scores  ranging  from 

k.2  to  2.0  with  the  possible  scores  being  .2  apart.    This  shows,  for 

instance,  the  large  gap  between  school  K12  and  the  next  highest  school, 

KO6. 


Untrained 
schools 

KO9 


KO6 
KO3 

KOU 

Mean  of  untd  schs 

KIO 
KOI 


K07 
KO8 

K02 


Mean 
score 

-k.2 

k.O  - 

3.8 

3.6 
_  3.h  - 
_  3.2  _ 

3.0  " 
"  2.8 

-  2.6 
2.U 
2-2 

-  2.0 


Trained 
schools 


K12 


KI3  and  mean  of  trnd  schools 


K05 
Kll 


This  pattern  was  typical  of  the  results  for  the  thirteen 
items  in  this  group;  tabulations  of  the  data  from  the  other  twelve  items 
appear  in  Appendix  5-1.    Some  of  the  other  items  were: 

To  vhat  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following 
activity? 

—  Gives  teachers  the  feeling  that  they  can  make  significant 
contributions  to  improving  the  classroom  performance  of 
their  students. 

—  Makes  teachers'  meetings  a  valuable  educational  activity. 

—  Treats  teachers  as  professional  workers. 

In  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  items,  the  difference  between 
the  means  of  the  trained  and  untrained  schools  was  about  the  same  as 
that  shown  for  item  18.    In  no  case,  however,  was  any  difference  statis- 
tically significant.    The  best  we  can  say  of  these  data  is  that  there 
may  have  been  a  slight  tendency  for  staff  in  trained  schools  to  be  more 
appreciative  than  staff  in  untrained  schools  of  their  principals'  efforts 
to  encourage  them  to  be  resourceful  in  their  work  —  at  least  in  1970. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  presented  three  studies  assessing  the 
effects  of  organizational  training  on  interpersonal  skills.  Porter's 
(1972)  study,  based  on  the  response  of  teachers  and  others  to  relevant 
questionnaire  items,  revealed  that  organizational  training  had  effects 
on  an  individual's  ability  to  deal  with  difficult  and  emotional  communi- 
cative situations.    The  effects  on  individuals  were  not  dramatic;  the 
findings  were  in  keeping  with  our  theory  that  organizational  training 
will  have  greater  effect  on  subsystems  than  on  individuals. 
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Bigelow  (1971) t  using  Flanders'  interaction  analysis  and 
Schxttuck's  Classroom  Life  questionnaire »  discovered  that  OD  training  for 
teachers  can  have  beneficial  effects  on  the  interpersonal  conununication 
in  their  classrooms  —  even  when  the  training  is  not  specifically  aimed 
at  changing  student-teacher  interaction.    Evidence  from  Bigelow' s  study 
and  from  other  research  cited  siiggests  that  classrooms  can  become  more 
attractive,  rewarding,  and  productive  after  teachers  undergo  OD  or  other 
similar  kinds  of  training. 

In  the  final  study  described  in  this  chapter,  we  looked  at 
schools  rather  than  individuals  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  and  used 
nonmetric  jmiltidimensional  scaling  techniques  to  analyze  the  responses 
to  our  tests  of  ccamnuni cation,  openness,  and  responsiveness.  Our  con- 
clusions are  (l)  that  it  is  possible  that  training  can  improve  respon- 
siveness in  schools  where  skills  of  communication  during  emotion  are  good 
and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  that  training  produces  poor  responsiveness 
in  schools  where  communication  skills  are  below  average. 

These  three  studies  sxiggest  that  organizational  training 
does  have  certain  effects  on  first-level  communicative  skills.    In  the 
following  chapters  we  shall  continue  to  examine  the  effects  of  training  — 
on  first,  second,  and  third-level  skills. 
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Chapter  6 

COmUNI CATION:     CAN  TJRAINING  ilELI^? 

Wyant 
(Final) 

In  small  and  relatively  simple  systems  like  most  elementary 
schools  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  organizational  functions  depend  heavily  upon 
face-to-face  communication.    Using  several  tests  of  communication,  this 
chapter  will  examine  the  effects  of  training  for  organizational  develop- 
ment upon  two  kinds  of  elementary  schools  —  collaborative  and  non- 
collaborative.    These  tests  of  communication  pertain  predominantly  to 
first-level  skills,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  they  also  reach  to  some 
extent  into  the  second  and  even  third  levels.    The  major  findings  of 
this  portion  of  the  Kent  project  are:     (l)  using  tests  different  from 
those  in  Chapter  5,  we  find  again  that  even  the  relatively  brief 
interventions  conducted  during  the  Kent  project  had  beneficial  effects 
in  some  schools  and  (2)  the  schools  showing  the  greater  benefits  were 
the  schools  that  had  received  the  greater  number  of  hours  of  training. 
Indeed,  schools  with  very  little  training  showed  deleterious  effects. 
We  shall  also  learn  that  there  are  several  subtle  facets  of  first- 
level  and  second-level  communication  within  the  simple  descriptions  we 
gave  in  Chapter  3.    The  story  we  shall  tell  here  is  substantially  a 
condensation  of  the  substudy  carried  out  by  Spencer  Wyant  (l97^f),  then 
a  member  of  the  CASEA  staff. 
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Ccnrimuni  c-;tlon  P?"Ocorc-  and  a£  a  Trai nir.];  Goal 

The  quality  of  an  organization fiinctionirg  depends  to  a 
large  ex'.  ent  lipon  the  qi^ality  of  information  shared  by  its  memberG,  In 
particular,  the  organii^:ation mnmbers  must  be  able  to  chare  valid  and 
important  inforination  about  goals,  perceptions,  and  expectations  ar>  they 
orient  thenselvei?  to  one  another  and  to  the  common  task.    ^Ticir  ability 
to  do  CO,  in  turn,  derives  partly  from  individual  skill  in  communicating 
openly  and  clearly,  partly  from  norms  of  giving  constructive  feedback  and 
of  sharing  undistorted  communication  about  important  matters,  and  partly 
from  the  existence  of  organizational  structures  and  procedures  that 
expedite  the  flov/  of  information  to  parts  of  the  system  where  it  is 
needed. 

r   JL1-     ,,..-i.ri_^   ^  i-^   ,   ,    ^  -.-C 

the  training  events  conducted  by  us  and  the  cadre.    All  the  interventions 
included  work  on  developing  basiv  communication  skills  and  supportive 
norms  within  and  among  groups.     Several  training  events  included 
exercises  such  as  "imaging"  to  increase  the  amount  of  shared,  valid 
information  between  role  groups.    We  described  the  importance  of  skillful 
communication  in  Chapters  3  and  k*    We  described  some  actual  training 
events  in  Chapters  2  and  5  and  their  appendices. 

Procedures 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  hypotheses  chosen,  the 
selection  of  the  schools  used  in  this  portion  of  the  study,  and  methods 
of  analysis. 


Hypothec      r:v'\  Variable^: 

V/e  believe  that  training  for  organir.ational  development  can 
improve  (communication  v/ithin  scliool  staffs.    Others  have  claimed  that 
communication  can  be  improved  by  rearranging  the  formal  organizational 
structure  of  a  school.    In  particular,  it  has  been  clairaed  that  intro- 
ducing a  niuliiunit  or  team- teaching  structure  will  enlarge  and  improve 
communication  among  staff  members.    The  effects  on  communication  of 
these  two  variables  —  OD  training  and  formal  structure  —  are  the  focus 
of  this  chapter. 

Training  for  organizational  development.    The  first  independ- 
ent variable  was  whether  a  staff  had  received  OD  training.     By  1970 t  four 
Kent  schools  had  received  training;  by  1972,  seven  elementary  schools  in 
Kent  and  one  in  Auburn  had  received  training.    Our  prediction  was  that 
the  trained  schools  v/ould  score  higher  on  the  criterion  variables  on 
tests  that  we  devised  than  untrained  schools. 

As  OD  training  goes,  the  interventions  in  Kent  were 
relatively  small;  no  school  had  more  than  four  training  events  (three 
schools  had  only  one  each)  and  the  average  amount  of  training  was  just 
under  2k  hours  per  school.    In  comparison,  in  another  similar  project 
CASEA  provided  80  hours'  training  to  a  junior  high  school  staff  (see 
Schmuck  and  Runkel,  1970),  and  in  yet  another  project  six  elementary 
schools  each  received  an  average  of  90  hours  of  training  and  consulta- 
tion over  the  course  of  a  school  year  (see  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz, 
Smith,  and  Runkel,  1975 )•     Table  6-1  gives  a  summary  of  training  in 
the  schools  studied  in  the  Kent  project.    For  more  detail,  see  Appendix 
5-A. 
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Kent 
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15 

K02 

Kent 
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1h 

All 
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1U 
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1U 

K05 

Kent 

_  1 

6 

6 

2 

12 

6 

19 

10 

1iiO 

16 

189 

!S!    This  tabic  does  not  Include  time  spent  in  tneetlnc-s  of  cllentr: 

and  consultants  to  plan  events  nor  time  spent  in  interviews,  data 
feedback,  or  process  consultation.    Relatively  little  tir.'.ti  was 
spent  in  these  activities  in  comparison  with  the  time  spent  in 
training  workshops. 

During  1968-70,  CASEA  provide    the  training  in  schools  K05  and 
K11,  the  Kent  c?dre  in  school  K13,  and  a  conbdned  CASEA-cadre 
team  in  school  K12.    During  1970-72,  all  training  was  provided 
by  the  Kent  cadre. 
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Or (^n T ) i y a 1 1  o n a  1  ^.-inicture.    The  second  independent  variable 
was  the  type  of  organizational  structure.     Each  school  was  clastsified  as 
"collcV.  orative'*  (employing  team  teaching  multiimit,  or  differentiated 
staffing  arrangenientjj)  or  "non-collaborative"  (employing  self-contained 
classrooms)  in  structure.    Our  prediction  was  that  collaborative  schools 
would  score  higher  on  criterion  variables  than  non-collaborative  schools. 

The  criteria  for  classifying  schools  as  collaborative  or 
non-collaborative  came  from  a  checklist  of  features  of  the  multiunit 
school  developed  by  Packard  and  Carlson  (I97I).    These  features  ~ 
derived  from  the  multiunit  model  developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Research 
and  Development  Center  —  include:     (a)  a  strong  leadership  team  or 
"Improvement  of  Instruction  Committee,"  (b)  a  sharply-differentiated 
uiiiL  leauex-  putlLlun,  and  (c)  stable,  well-defined  teaching  reams  to 
which  all  instructional  personnel  are  assigned.    Wyant  obtained  the 
information  concerning  these  criteria  through  interviews  with  school 
and  district  personnel  (for  details,  see  Wyant,  197^).    In  no  school 
were  all  the  criteria  fully  satisfied,  but  all  the  schools  we  classify 
here  as  collaborative  exhibited  the  essential  characteristics  in  some 
form,  and  there  were  clear  differences  between  those  schools  with 
collaborative  structures  and  those  without. 

The  two  independent  predictor  variables  —  training  and 
collaborative  structure  —  v;ere  used  to  classify  schools  in  a  very 
simple  facet  design  having  four  cells.    The  number  of  schools  in  the 
cells  varied  considerably;  in  the  data  of '1970,  one  cell  (that  of  being 
both  trained  and  non-collaborative)  was  empty.    Our  general  hypothesis 
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it;  dic-^fvnTnied  in  Fir^uro  C-1:     if  a  s^y^vujo!!.  licG  In/^i.vr  on  the  j.cifTo  than 
another,  tho  prediction  ii.-^  tiiat  ecLools  labelled  ly  Mie  upper  t\vh«hol 
v;ill  rooore  hl^'ior  on  cxn^  of  our  tor.tr^  of  coinmunicat:;  on  t];^^^  i^chools 
labelled  by  the  lovv^r  e.ymbol.     In  Figui-o  6-1  and  he^ rafter,  TRTJl)  staads 


Figurr;  6-1  •    Pre'ii^ cn3  concr  r^^nr  £2ilZl'''' ' '-IZll  thin 
to  trr  hvlr  :  rr-l      i  L' ;■  nr'it  iv*:.  r  tr:ioUiro 


1970 


TRt«>COLL 
(i;  schli:) 


UNTD-COLL 
(i;  SChls) 

I 
I 

UNTD-MOUC 
(19  schs) 


1972 


TRiro-COLL 
(7  schls) 

/  \ 

TRriD-riOi.'C  UNTD-COLL 
(1  cch)  (9  t^chio) 

\  / 
\  / 

UNTD-IIOMC 

{^k  schs) 


for  trained  schools,  UNTD  for  untrained,  COLL  for  cchoolc  with  collabora- 
tive structure,  and  NONC  for  schools  without.    Appendix  6-A  ahov/s  the 
classification  of  every  school. 
Data  Collection 

The  unit  of  analycis  in  this  chapter  is  a^^ain,  as  in  Chapter 
5,  the  individual  elementary  school  as  represented  by  the  collective 
response  of  staff  members  to  questionnaire  items.    The  three  dit^tricts 
had  a  total  of  ^0  elementary  schools  in  1970  and  ^2  in  1972.    V/e  chose 
to  use  in  this  subritudy  only  thoce  schoolr;  (a)  for  which  we  had  data  in 
both  1970  and  1972 »  or  (b)  thoc>e  which  borjau  operatiri^;  between  the  1970 
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anfi  1972  data  collectiont:^  ( tv;o  echoolts  in  Kent  and  one  In  Auburn).  The 
collection  of  schooLs  studied  in  thia  ^hiApter,  then,  totalled  2?  in  1970 
and  50  in  1972*    This  study  ia  limited  to  data  froni  1970  and  1972 
because  t}ie  most  .substantial  block  of  training  for  ^:;chool  otaff^^  occurred 
between  the  I97O  and  1972  data  collect ioiis.    Sizes  of  schools  and  rates 
of  return  are  shovm  in  Table  6-2# 
Comniunication  Megr.uT^eG 

The  communication  measures  in  this  analysis  are  six  multi- 
item  tests*    Tliree  of  the  tests  —  labelled  la,  Ila,  and  Ilia  —  were 
available  in  both  the  I97O  and  1972  data.    The  three  remaininc  tests  — 
lb,  lib,  and  Illb  —  were  available  only  in  1972.    Each  of  the  tests 
generated  information  about  a  different  aspect  of  intra-staff  communica- 
tion.   Tlie  titles  and  descriptions  of  the  tests  are  given  below.* 


*After  all  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  were  in,  V/yant  selected  the 
items  he  v/anted  to  examine  by  the  following  procedure:    A  review  of  all 
questionnaire  items  produced  approximately  5O  directly  related  to 
communication  processes.    These  50  items  were  then  divided  into  three 
clusters  on  a  prima  facie  test  of  appropriateness.    Each  cluster  was 
then  subjected  to  a  '^first  principal  component"  factor  analysis  computer 
program.     On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  six  tests  were  selected. 
For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  selection,  coding,  and  analysis 
of  each  item  and  test,  see  V/yant  (197^)* 

Appendix  6-E  contains  an  analysis  item  by  item  (not  test  by 
test)  of  the  response  in  each  Kent  elementary  school,  in  pools  of 
trained  and  untrained  Kent  elementary  schools,  and  in  pools  of  all 
elementary  schools  in  each  of  the  three  districts*    Appendix  6-E  omits 
items  already  displayed  in  Chapter  5.    It  also  omits  a  few  items  we 
omitted  for  one  reason  or  another  from  our  preliminary  examination  of 
the  functioning  of  items. 


Appendix  6-B  contains  the  items  in  full  as  well  as  the  scoring  details. 
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Table  6-2.    Sizen  and  rcsnon^o  rates  of  elementary  schools  in  the 

gUL?5t>udy  of  Ctiapter~5 

Kent  Auburn  Fed.  Way  Total 


1970 

1972 

1970 

1972 

1970 

1972 

1970 

1972 

No.  of  schools 

13 

^l  ' 

6 

7 

8 

8 

27 

30 

Mean  staff  size 

33 

28 

22 

20 

2h 

2h 

28 

25 

Percent  q* aires 

71 

72 

81 

9h 

S8 

72 

69 

76 

returned 


Notes:    In  this  table  and  elsev/here  in  this  chapter,  "staff"  means 
teachers-and-others  — •  that  is,  teachers,  teaching  aides, 
assistant  teachern,  counselors,  librarians,  and  other  specialists 
located  in  the  building.    It  excludes  administrators,  custodial, 
secretarial,  and  food  ser^/ico  personnel. 

Respondents  were  lost  not  only  through  failing    to  return  ques- 

J   -  -.w^-  •  ^  ^   *  w 

percent  of  respondents,  in  the  two  years,  skipped  Individual  items. 
Second,  technical  considerations  of  somcv/liat  different  form  of 
cci-tain  items  in  1970  caused  us  to  drop  a  few  respondents  in  that 
year.    These  considerations  are  described  more  fully  by  Vty'ant  (197I4). 
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Tot-ls  for  1070  anci  1972.    Ajl  the  teats  with  »^a^'  in  the.r 
labels  consist  of  items  about  face-to-face  coimnunication.    All  thes ^ 
items,  furthermore,  pose  situations  in  which  the  respondent  can  easily 
imagine  his  or  her  participation  —  or  in  which  the  respondent  has 
indeed  participated.    Except  for  items  1,  ^,  and  5  —  items  we  have 
already  seen  in  Chapter  5  ~  the  items  of  the  ''a'»  tests  ask  the  respon- 
dent's report  of  typical  behavior  in  the  staff  meetings  he  or  she  attends.* 

*We  borrow  all  the  items  about  meetings  from  Gross  and  Ilerrioht  (I965). 


All  these  items,  both  the  items  about  meetings  and  the  others,  deal  with 
face-to-face,  moment-to-moment,  oral  communication  —  the  very  bed-rock, 
in  our  view,  upon  which  all  day-to-day  operation,  all  coordination  or 
lack  of  it,  all  success  or  failure  in  the  school  rests. 

Test  la:    Communication  during  emotion;  norms  about 
sharing  feelings  and  opinions 

The  respondent  estimates  colleagues'  behavior  in  situations 
that  call  for  open  communication,  such  as  making  public 
personal  pain  and  critical  opinions,  and  intervening  in  an 
argument  betv/een  two  staff  membcrc  (6  items). 

We  have  given  this  test  the  same  title  as  that  of  test  A  in 
Chapter  5  because  of  its  strong  similarity  to  that  test.    Indeed,  it 
contains  items  1  and  5  that  were  also  components  of  test  A.     It  also 
contains  item  ^,  an  item  v/e  used  as  part  of  test  B  on  openness  in 
Chapter  5.    Item  k  qualifies  equally  well  for  test  la  in  this  chapter, 
however,  because  of  its  protagonist  who  "strongly  disagrees''  with 
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another  teacher.*    The  other  three  items  of  the  tost  alro  concern 


*\7e  do  not  take  the  viev/,  fashionable  in  the  social  .'i^ciences  30me  years 
ago,  that  an  item  should  be  given  onlj^  one  intei^pretation  and  be  used  in 
only  one  toet.     Tvo  interpretations  of  an  item  can  both  be  valid  if  res- 
pondents can  find  two  aspects  of  it  to  which  to  respond  —  and  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  case  with  item  k.    V/e  shall  say  more  about  this  in 
Chapter  7* 


communication  infused  v;ith  some  emotion: 


Item  18.        People  are  afraid  to  be  openly  critical  [in  meetings]  or 
to  make  good  objections, 

(     )    This  is  very  typical;  it  happens  repeatedly. 
(     )    This  is  fairly  typical;  it  happens  quite  often. 
(     )    This  is  more  typical  than  not,  but  it  doesn't  happen 
a  lot. 

(       }      "^hi-^^   i  ^   i7!"*^e  ''IPt ypiC?."'    "f"]'^.::   ''■''"pical,    -Hl-rkij.TV.    ^^4*  i^r\c.^ 

happen  some.  " 
(     )    This  is  quite  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 
(     )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 

All  of  the  remaining  items  in  tests  la,  Ila,  and  Ilia  used  the 
same  alternative  answers  as  item  I8.  We  sha.11  not  repeat  them.  The  other 
two  items  in  test  la  were: 


Item  19*        People  hesitate  to  give  their  true  feelings  about  problems 
which  are  discussed. 

Item  20.        People  give  their  real  feelings  about  what  is  happening 
during  the  meeting  itself. 


Clearly,  test  la  dealt  with  communicative  skill  at  the  first 
level  described  in  Chapter  3:  interpersonal. 
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TOiSt  I  la:    Procedures  in  nr-ot  jngs 

The  respondent  reports  hov;  typical  are  Gituations  and  e;ents 
that  indicate  norms  and  procedurer>  that  facilitate  or  hinder 
the  exchange  of  information  in  faculty  meetings,  such  as 
discussion  of  alternative  solutions  to  a  problem,  the  distri- 
bution of  members  •  participation,  hov/  well  the  group  sticks 
to  a  topic,  etc.  (7  items). 


Two  items  v/ill  give  the  flavor  of  the  test: 


Item  23.        The  same  few  people  seem  to  do  most  of  the  talking  during 
the  meeting. 

Item  2h.        There  is  a  good  deal  of  jumping  from  topT.c  to  topic  —  it's 
often  unclear  where  the  group  is  on  the  agenda. 


This  test  seems  best  described  as  reflecting  a  group  skill; 
that  is,  a  second-level  skill  resting  on  norms  at  faculty  meetings  that 
enable  information  to  be  brought  out  clearly,  resources  of  members  to 
be  used,  and  so  on.    It  corresponds  directly  to  the  skill  of  using 
"improved  procedures  at  meetings"  that  we  described  as  a  second-level 
skill  in  Chapter  3, 

As  we  have  done  here  in  the  case  of  test  Ila,  we  shall  give 
only  a  few  illustrative  items  for  each  test.    All  the  items  in  all  tests 
are  shown  in  full  in  Appendix  6-B. 


Test  Ilia.     Effectiveness  in  meetings 

The  respondent  reports  how  typical  are  situations  or  events 
in  faculty  meetings  that  indicate  productivity  at  the 
meetings,  such  as  the  clarity  of  decisions,  acceptance  of 
decisions,  amount  of  participation  in  problem  solving,  and 
so  on  (13  items). 


This  test  moves  closer  to  the  actual  outcome  of  a  meeting 
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than  tes;  IIcu    It  has  more  to  do  with  the  v/ay  people  in  a  neetinc  daxl 
with  a  task  than  the  v/^:iy  they  deal  with  each  other.    Thi::^  teyt  deala 
more  tha:i  does  test  Ila  v;ith  normo  tliat  directly  help  to  niove  prob].em 
solving  alon^;.    It  sample^-;  a  kind  of  interpertjcnal  communicative  skill, 
but  a  very  task-oriented  skill  that  can  only  be  brought  into  play  if 
most  or  all  the  members  of  a  problem-solving  group  (subsy^stcm)  join 
in  its  exercise.    We  might  say  that  test  Ila  deals  with  process  in  a 
meeting  while  test  Ilia  deals  with  content.    Most  items  in  Ila  deal  with 
how  a  meeting  is  run,  but  most  in  test  Ilia  deal  with  how  productive 
the  meeting  actually  is.    As  examples  of  the  content  of  test  Ilia,  item 

28  asks  whether  the  nature  of  a  problem  is  thoroughly  discussed,  item 

29  whether  answers  are  proposed  before  the  problem  is  understood,  item 

-  -  • -'o  1     —   ^  '   x'-'^a  '—-^4/  o 

involved  in  the  meeting,  and  item  37  whether  people  feel  very  committed 
to  carrying  out  the  solutions  arrived  at  by  the  group. 

Tests  for  1972  only.    The  'Td"  tests  do  not  involve  the 
respondent  as  intimately  as  do  the  **a"  tests.    The  **a"  tests,  so  to 
speak,  ask  the  respondent  to  consider  the  school  as  a  series  of  inter- 
personal or  group  situations  in  v/hich  he  or  she  is  at  any  minute  likely 
to  be  swept  up.    The  "Td"  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  ask  the  respondent 
to  look  at  the  school  as  a  system  having  certain  shapes  and  qualities, 
and  to  tell  us  what  those  shapes  and  qualities  are  like,  even  though  the 
respondent  himself  or  herself  may  not  make  a  strong  contribution  to 
those  shapes  and  qualities.    The  'Td**  tests  comprise  a  report  on  system 
(school)  functions  and  their  supporting  structures:    readiness  to  bring 
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"variotj^*^  to  viev',  channels;  and  dif:^tribution  of  corrimunication,  the 
existence  of  opinions  about  school  matters,  and  the  like.     In  c^ner^.l, 
the  tests  reflect  "higher'^  skill  levels  than  the  ^'a'»  teste.* 


*We  are  grateful  to  Max  Abbott,  Terry  Eidell,  and  Roland  Pellegrin  of 
the  early  Program  on  Innovations  at  CASEA  for  itemc       and  k?  through  51. 
The  other  items  in  the  *Td"  tests  were  original  with  us. 


Test  lb.    Variety:     initiation  and  reception  of  ideas  and 
feedback 

The  respondent,  in  one  pair  of  items,  reports  hov/  many 
staff  members  are  able  to  raise  novel  ideas,  and  ?:ov/  many 
staff  members  seem  to  welcome  their  efforts.    The  second 
pair  asks  about  the  ability  of  staff  members  to  raise 
potentially  embarrassing  topics  smoothly,  and  how  these 
attempts  are  met  (k  items). 


To  give  more  of  the  flavor,  here  is  one  of  the  items: 


Item  ^1»       Are  there  some  people  on  the  staff  v/ho  come  up  v;ith  some 
really  new  and  different  ideas  sometimes?    About  how  many 
are  there? 


The  content  of  this  test  reflects  the  first-level  skill  of 
bringing  out  the  personal  abilities  and  resources  of  members  of  the 
school  so  that  they  can  be  put  to  use.    The  test,  however,  does  not 
assess  the  quality  of  thd3  skill  within  pairs  of  persons;  it  asks  the 
extent  to  which  this  skill  is  available  to  the  school  as  a  whole  and  how 
many  people  in  the  school  welcome  its  exercise  (see  Appendix  6-B  for 
other  items).     V/e  classify  this  test  as  one  lying  at  least  at  the 
second  level,  and  possibly  at  the  third.    Often,  bringing  out  resources 
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r.'4uireG  opening  up  viewpoints  and  potential  courfses  of  action  that  have 
\:\ih  hid  ion  becaut^e  people  have  feared  to  touch  the  emotions  they 
b.'llove  surround  the  ideas  or  courses  of  action.    The  four  items  in 
lo.st  lb  ask  v;hether  operdng  thece  "delicate"  matters  actually  does  happen 
in  the  school.    Walter  Buckley  (1967)  has  spoken  of  an  orfjanization 's 
potentiality  for  producing  non-routine  ideas  and  action  as  a  '*pool  of 
variety"  upon  which  it  can  draw  to  meet  non-routine  challenges. 
:-^orrov/ing  his  term,  we  are  naming  test  lb  variety  for  short. 

In  general,  our  hypothesis  is  that  second-level  and  third- 
level  skills  rest  on  the  achievement  of  earlier  skills.    Also,  most  of 
the  training  we  give  deals  principally  with  first-level  skills.  We 
expect  collaborative  structure  and  training  to  lift  first-level  skills 
above  the  average  rather  easily,  but  to  have  smaller  effects  on  skills 
approaching  the  third  level.    And  indeed,  we  shall  see  later  in  the 
chapter  that  the  range  of  scores  among  groups  of  schools  differentiated 
by  amount  of  training  and  collaborative  or  non-collaborative  structure 
is  much  less  on  test  lb  than  the  range  on  the  first-level  test  la. 

Test  lib.    Linkages ;    networks  and  occasions  for  communica- 
tion 

The  respondent  reports  on  the  frequency  and  extent  of  his  or 
her  participation  in  communication  with  colleagues,  the 
extent  of  his  or  her  interdependence,  and  the  frequency  of 
occasions  on  which  significant  communication  occurs  (5  items). 

These  items  ask  about  communication  channels  that  might  or 
might  not  exist  in  the  school  —  about  networks  or  links  that  mediate 
communication  about  tasks.    For  illustration,  here  are  two  of  the 
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simpler  itorriG  (the  others,  more  con.rvlicafced,  appear  in  Appendix  6-B  • : 

Item  ^6.        In  most  schools,  toacliers  have  periodic  rxicctingc  in  sorno 
groups  wr.aller  than  the  entire  fcacult^^     These  may  be 
meetings  ox"  teachex-'i?  of  one  f^rade,  or  of  a  unit,  or  of  i 
department  of  come  sort.    Pleaae  name  here  the  kind  of 
small-group  riieetin^^-s  that  you  attend  regulax'ly.  - . .  Ilov;  often 
are  these  meetings  usually  held? 

Item  ^8.        Who  are  the  persons,  if  any,  v/hose  jobs  are  so  closely 
related  to  yours  that  you  believe  the  two  jobs  iruat  be 
performed  collaboratively  if  either  of  you  is  to  perform 
his  work  effectively?    Please  write  names.     If  none,  write 
"none. 


We  interpret  this  test  as  one  that  searches  out  the  channels 
and  occasions  that  exist  in  the  school  for  clarifying  communication 
throughout  the  school  as  a  v/hole.     The  test  assesses  a  second-level 
skill.    The  items  ask  about  communicative  opportunities  in  the  school 
as  a  whole,  but  they  do  not  go  on  to  the  third  level  to  ask  how 
successfully  the  school  as  a  whole  uses  those  communicative  opportuni- 
ties —  the  channels  and  occasions.* 


*One  of  the  items  in  this  test  also  appeared  in  Chapter  5  as  item  7  of 
test  B  on  receptiveness. 


Perhaps  a  brief  explanation  of  our  remarks  above  about 
"the  school  as  a  whole"  v/ill  be  helpful.    It  is  true  that  asking  a 
single  person  about  jobs  related  to  his  or  hers  (for  example)  does  not 
tell  us  about  the  school  as  a  whole.     However,  our  unit  of  study  in 
this  chapter,  as  in  Chapter  5i  is  the  school,  not  the  individual.  We 
made  a  score  for  each  school  by  counting  the  number  of  names  each 
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individual  ^ave  in  rec:por.::o  to  item  h'i  (for  exaii.ple)  and  then  converting; 
thiG  raw  score  into  a  r-tiuidr^rd  score.    The  standard  scorot^  of  all  the 
itenifi  in  the  test  over  all  the  individuals  in  the  cchool  v;ero  then 
summed  to  give  a  score  cn  the  test  for  a  given  school.    As  a  result  of 
this  procedure,  the  score  on  teat  lib  for  a  school  reflectii  the  relative 
number  of  other  persons  (to  continue  v/ith  our  example)  \/ith  whom  the 
average  respondent  in  the  school  considers  himrelf  or  herself  to  be 
strongly  interdependent.     The  higher  the  average  for  the  scliool,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  school  contains  channels  and  occasions  in 
which  many  members  participate.     In  this  way,  the  average  becomes  an 
indicator  of  a  characteristic  of  the  school,  and  an  indicator  that  is 
comparable  between  schools. 

Test  Illb.    Knowledge  and  opinion  about  faculty  matters 

The  respondents  report  whether  they  have  opinions  about 
certain  school  matters,  whether  they  believe  the  school 
needs  new  ideas  in  some  areas,  and  whether  they  think  it 
is  important  to  coordinate  classroom  activities  with  other 
things  (^  items). 

The  respondent  who  scores  high  on  this  test  has  opinions 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  school  (items  ^9  and  50),  believes  the 
school  needs  nev/  ideas  to  cope  with  some  of  the  school's  problems 
(item  52),  believes  others  agree  that  the  school  does  (the  second  part 
of  item  52),  and  wants  classroom  activities  to  coordinate  with  other 
parts  of  the  school's  life  such  as  extra-curricular  activities,  student 
council,  PTA,  or  in-service  training  programs  for  teachers  (item  5l)« 
I'he  school  that  scores  high  has  a  lot  of  individiial  high-scorers  in  it. 
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Pret^uinably  (ihoach  \-:o  have  not  rracie  a  detailed  analysis  to  be  imre  :iow 
exact  this  biato:r.eiifc  ic),  the  higli-scoring  c^chool  distribules  enough 
inforniation  to  enough  mo::ibori3  so  that  a  lot  of  them  hax^e  opinions  a*)Out 
what  is  happoninc  in  the  school.     Presumably  too,  the  communication  ia 
open  enou^-h  po  that  rr-embers  talk  about  what  part;L5  of  the  school  life 
need  some  fret'h  thought  breathed  into  them,  and  this  talking  leads  them 
to  believe  a  good  number  of  others  agree  with  them  about  this.  Finally, 
we  assume  that  members'  kriov/ledgo  about  v;hat  is  happening  throughout 
the  school  enables  them  to  coordinate  their  classroom  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  school's  program  in  an  effort  to  make  school  life  as  a 
whole  more  meaningful  for  their  students.    All  this  implies  the  existence 
of  norms  in  the  school  that  support  open  sharing  of  important  informa- 
tion and  that  encourage  members  of  the  school  to  reach  out  to  one 
another  to  coordinate  their  work.     Maintaining  this  much  clarity  of 
communication  in  the  school,  seeking  this  much  collaboration  in  dealing 
v/ith  problems,  and  this  much  stirring  of  the  "variety  pool"  —  all  this 
certainly  amounts  to  second-level  skill.    To  the  extent  that  this 
communication  and  coordination  actually  produce  better  ways  of  coping 
with  problems  and  remaining  flexibly  adaptive,  the  skills  rise  toward 
the  third  level.    On  the  other  hand,  only  moderate  or  low  scores  on 
this  test  could  indicate  a  lot  of  autistic  opinionation,  a  lot  of 
pluralistic  ignorance,  or  a  sheer  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
a  lot  of  isolated  individuals. 

In  sum,  the  "a'^  and  "b"  tests  have  certain  similarities  and 
certain  differences.    The  "a"  tests  contain  the  more  personally  involving 
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iterr:s;  t  le  ^1)'*  ic-otc  liave  more  the  flavor  of  reporting  on  the  coiriniunica- 
tive  oppt^rtunitieri  in  the  school  aG  a  v;hole.     Probably  the  tests  la  and 
lb  are  more  alike  on  their  f-'ices  than  any  otlier  pairing  betv;een  ''a^'  and 

Vie  shall  Goe  anotlioi'  correspon'Ience  in  Chapter  7i  v/here  we  ^jhall 
fc'oe  hov;  another  member  of  the  CASEA  t^taff  constructed  a  test  of 
^'variety-'  that  shared  items  both  with  Wyant's  test  la  and  v;ith  Chapter 
5's  test  A. 

By  assessing  a  number  of  facets  of  communication  in  elemen- 
tary schools  v/ith  a  number  of  tests,  we  hoped  to  illuminate  both  the 
processes  of  communication  in  the  schools  and  our  ideas  on  hov/  to 
assess  them.*    After  a  few  more  remarks  about  constructing  the  tests  and 


^'i'lie  factor  analysis  that  \vyant  used  to  winnov/  his  items  accomplished 
even  more  than  help  him  select  relevant  test  items.     It  confirmed  our 
judgment  that  v;e  had  greatly  improved  our  questionnaire  in  1972.  By 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  v;rite  the  1972  questionnaire,  we  believed  we 
had  omitted  one  or  two  facets  of  communication  in  previous  versions,  so 
we  addon  some  new  items*    V/yant's  factor  analysis  (including  all  items 
that  concerned  com^munication  regardless  of  year  they  appeared  in  the 
questionnaire)  produced  a  listing  of  13  items  with  ?iigh  loadings  on  a 
second  factor  —  and  10  £f  these  items  v;ere  among  those  v;e  had  added 
to  the  1972  questionnaire.    This  finding  will  be  discussed  again  briefly 
in  Chapter  1^. 


the  methods  of  analysis,  we  shall  look  at  the  data  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  they  bore  out  our  original  notions. 
Constructing  Test  Scores 

The  first  step  in  achieving  a  score  for  a  school  on  a  test 
was  to  give  weights  to  the  possible  answers  to  each  item;  these  weights 
are  shown  in  Appendix  6-B.    The  next  step  was  to  compute,  for  each  item, 
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its  mc!in  and  stcUidard  deviation  over  all  tJie  elementary  school:^  in  :ho 
district  in  the  given  year.     Ur,in£:  there  statistics,  each  individual  in 
each  cohcol  v/as  given  the  corre^-ponding  r^tandard  ncore  on  each  item. 
Third,  the  mean  of  thece  score n  v;aG  calculated  over  all  iterrii^  in  th.-^ 
test  ana  all  respondents  in  the  school.    The  result  in  substantially  a 
standard  rcore  for  tho  school;  *  this  is  the  score  v:e  shall  be  discussing 

*A  standard  score  expresses  the  status  or  location  of  a  school  within 
the  distribution  of  all  schools  v;ithin  its  own  district.     'IVo  considera- 
tions prompted  the  use  of  this  procedure.    First,  it  allov/s  for  the 
combination  of  questionnaire  items  that  had  differing;  -cales  and 
number  of  scale  points.     Second,  it  permits  examination  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  school  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  other  schools  subject 
to  the  same  district  policies,  norms,  and  the  like. 

during;  thp  rpnt  of  thin  rhnri^f^T.      A  rompl  A-f-;:^  ^l^t  O"^  ^tr^n-f^?/'"''^.  ICOres  for 
all  schools  and  all  tests  appears  in  Appendix  6-C. 
Tactics  of  Data  Analysis 

The  overall  scheme  for  analysis  of  data  was  as  follows. 
Each  school  was  assigned  to  a  "pool"  (i.e.,  group)  based  on  its  classi- 
fication on  the  two  independent  variables  of  training  and  collaborative 
structures;  there  were  three  pools  for  1970  and  four  pools  for  1972 
(see  Figure  6~l).    The  standard  score  for  each  school  in  each  pool  on 
each  test  was  listed,  and  scatter  plots  of  the  distributions  of  scores 
were  drawn.    Means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  pool  for  each  test 
were  computed.    A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (fixed  effects  model)  was 
performed  for  each  test  to  determine  whether  significant  differences 
among  means  of  pools  existed.    Next,  Jb  tests  were  preformed  to  test  for 
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si(;niricai:t  difieronco^i  between  the  vk  am.  of  (a)  cchoolc  trairod  and 
collaborative  verGu;:  cchools  untrainoc  but  collaborative  (TKND-COLL 
verrus  UKTO-COLL) ,  (b)  schools  untraii  ed  bat  collaborative  votcug 
school.-,  untrained  and  not  ccllaboratiie  (UNTD-COLL  versus  UNTD-NONC), 
and  (c)  the  scliool  trained  but  not  collaborative  versus  schools  untrained 
and  not  collaborative  (TRI\fD-NONC  versus  UNTD-NONC). 

Kendall's  tau,  a  rank  correlation  coefficient  (Siegel, 
1956,  pp.  213-225),  v;as  computed  for  trained  schools  in  Kent  on  each 
test  to  determine  the  degree  of  association  between  amount  of  training 
received  and  rank-ordering  of  test  scores  for  these  schools. 
Reviev/  of  the  Design 

To  recapitulate,  the  essential  features  of  this  substudy 
aT*A  jpc:  fni  1  ni.T£  •     (?, )  tho  "^ocus  '"*f  thc  h^tudy  i,s  c^^^**  comparing  Lh*^  '*^^'*cctc 
of  training  for  organizational  development  with  the  effects  of  rearrange- 
ments in  the  formal  organizational  structure  of  elementary  schools; 
(b)  the  subjects  of  the  study  are  2?  elementary  schools  in  1970  and  30 
schools  in  1972,  some  of  which  had  OD  training,  some  of  which  had  a 
collaborative  organizational  structure,  some  both,  and  some  neither; 
and  (c)  for  each  school  in  each  year,  a  series  of  test  scores  was 
constructed  by  combining  individual  responses  to  questionnaire  items 
into  a  single  index  representing  the  school's  score  on  a  particular 
aspect  of  intra-staff  communication. 

The  relative  standing  of  trained  versus  untrained  schools 
and  of  collaborative  versus  non-collaborative  schools  on  outcome 
measures  were  analyzed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  be  described  below.  The 
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iRo«t  int  ?rer>tixig  and  useful  reoult^-  ap];oai  ed  ah  v;e  slt^^ll  t:ee,  when 
effects  of  varying  amouritr;!  of  OD  trainiT>^  were  considered. 


Results 

We  shall  first  examine  the  effects  of  the  independent 
variables  (training  and  structure)  separately  and  then  in  combination 
for  each  set  of  tests  in  each  year.    After  that,  we  i^hall  consider  the 
effects  of  different  amounts  of  training. 
Effects  of  Training 
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In  both  1970  and  1972,  the  mean  of  trained  Gchool;^  exceeded 
the  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  tests  la  and  Ilia,  but  fell  below  the 
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mean  of  untrali:cd  Gclioolt:  on  to::t  iia,    Th:.r;  pattern  di:I  i:ot  appe-^r  on 
teste.    The  nieari  of  ti*ainod  cchoolj  was  ijlirjhtly  below  the  mccin  of 
untrained  cchools  on  tent  lb,  considerably  above  it  on  t<\'3t  lib,  and 
slightly  above  it  on  test  Illb.    'I'her.o  re.-.ults  tentatively  suggest  that 
overall  (ignoring  possible  effects  of  different  amount of  training  and 
of  different  organizational  structures),  training  apparently  irr.proved 
communication  in  school  staffs  on  the  first-level  test  la  (communication 
during  emotion),  on  the  second-level  test  Ilia  (effectiveness  in  meetings) 
and  on  the  second-level  test  lib  (maintaining  communicative  linkages). 
Judging  from  the  second-level  test  Ila,  trained  s».'    ^Is  apparently  gave 
shorter  shrift  to  procedures  in  meetings  than  did  untrained  schools. 
Finally,  training  seemed  to  make  little  difference,  or  perhaps  caused  a 
slight  decrement,  on  the  third-level  test  lb  (using  a  variety  of 
resources)  and  on  the  third-level  test  Illb  (shared  perceptions  of 
faculty  matters).    Overall,  the  strength  of  these  results  (amount  of 
deviation  from  the  district  mean)  is  not  impressive. 
Effects  of  Collaborative  Structure 

In  1970,  eight  schools  (four  in  Kent,  one  in  Auburn,  and 
three  in  Federal  V/ay)  had  the  collaborative  organizational  structure, 
and  in  1972  fifteen  schools  (six  in  Kent,  four  in  Auburn,  and  five  in 
Federal  Way)  had  this  structure.  The  results  of  collaborative  versus 
non-collaborative  organizational  structure,  shown  in  Table  6-4  below, 
are  more  clear  than  those  for  training;  the  mean  of  collaborative 
schools  alv/ays  exceeded  the  mean  for  non-collaborative  schools. 
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A  similarity  appears  between  Tables  6-3  and  6-4  on  which  we 
should  not  put  much  importance.    In  both  tables,  the  largest  positive 
differences  (that  is,  differences  in  favor  of  trained  schools  in  Table  6-3 
and  in  favor  of  collaborative  schools  in  Table  6-4)  are  unambiguously 
those  on  tests  la.  Ilia,  and  lib.     It  would  be  tempting  to  conclude  that 
training  and  collaborative  structure  affected  communication  in  similar 
ways.    But  some  of  this  similarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  schools 
were  both  trained  and  collaborative,  and  the  numbers  of  schools  in  the 
various  independent  conditions  were  not  balanced  —  see  the  count  of 
schools  in  Figure  6-1.    We  shall  learn  more  about  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  effects  of  the  two  independent  variables  later  on  when 
we  examine  their  relative  "staying  power"  and  the  different  effects  of 
different  amounts  of  training. 

Overall,  these  results  provide  strong  support  for  the  hypothesis 
that  collaborative  schools  would  score  higher  than  non-collaborative  schools. 
That  is,  it  appears  that  rearrangement  of  the  formal  organizational  struc- 
ture did  have  a  favorable  effect  on  intra-staff  communication. 
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Effects  in  1970  of  Training  and  Structi  re  Combined 

In  1970,  four  schools,  all  in  Kent,  were  both  trained  and 
collaborative  (and  are  labelled  here  TTND-COLL);  four  schools,  one  in 
Auburn  and  three  in  Federal  Way,  were  untrained  but  collaborative  (UNTD-COLL) ; 
and  the  remaining  19  were  neither  trained  nor  collaborative  (UNTD-NONC) . 
There  was  no  school  that  was  trained  but  not  collaborative  in  1970. 

The  predicted  ordering  of  mean  standard  scores  was  upheld 
only  on  test  Ilia  (effectiveness  of  meetings)  in  1970,  and  even  here, 
the  differences  were  not  statistically  significant.    UNTD-COLL  schools 
were  the  highest  pool  on  test  la  and  test  Ila,  while  TRND-COLL  schools 
were  second  on  test  la  and  lowest  of  the  three  on  test  Ila.    The  differ- 
ences among  means  of  pools  were  statistically  significant  for  test  la  and 
test  Ila.    Appendix  6-D  shows  the  actual  means  of  all  pools. 

To  summarize  the  results  in  1970,.  the  dominance  of  UNTD-COLL 
schools  over  both  TRND-COLL  and  UNTD-NONC  schools  —  especially  on  the 
first  two  tests  ~  seems  clear.    Within  collaborative  schools,  training 
seems  to  have  actually  depressed  the  scores  of  the  trained  schools. 

In  1970  the  most  highly-trained  school  had  only  18  hours  of 
training,  and  the  average  for  the  four  schools  was  less  than  13  hours  of 
training.    Evidence  to  be  presented  later  strongly  suggests  that  this  is 
an  insufficient  amount  of  training  to  improve  communication  among  the 
staff  of  a  school  —  in  fact,  that  too  little  training  can  actually  hinder 
some  kinds  of  communication. 
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The  tv;o  tests  on  which  tn  ined  schools  scored  lov/er  than 
untrained  schools  dealt  v^ith  the  sort  of  perception  that  may  be  affected 
by  the  higher  levela  of  aspiration  and  by  the  greater  clarity  about 
existing  problems  that  is  often  brought  about  by  training.    Test  la 
asks  the  respondent  to  estimate  colleagues'  actions  in  situations  that 
call  for  openness  in  communication  and  to  estimate  how  free  colleagues 
feel  to  express  feelings  and  opinions  in  staff  meetings.    Test  Ila  asks 
the  respondent  to  report  how  typical  are  events  that  help  or  hinder 
communication  in  staff  meetings;  for  example,  the  exploration  of 
alternate  solutions  to  problems,  deadlocks  between  factions,  dominance 
of  discussions  by  a  few  people,  and  jumping  from  topic  to  topic.  These 
are  the  sorts  of  impediments  that  are  usually  made  public  in  the  early 
stages  of  organizational  development  training;     one  of  the  goals  of  OD 
interventions  is  to  make  problems  public  so  that  staff  can  act  on  them 
rather  than  expend  energy  to  keep  them  hidden.     So  it  may  well  be  that 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  training  received  by  these  schools  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  problems  more  apparent  than  in  untrained  schools, 
but  the  amount  of  training  was  insufficient  to  make  progress  in  working 
on  the  problems.*    In  trained  schools,  in  other  words,  the  aspiration 

♦Scores  of  both  trained  and  untrained  collaborative  schools  were  some- 
what depressed  by  a  single  item  about  the  length  of  staff  meetings: 
staff  meetings  in  collaborative  schools  were  considerably  shorter  than 
those  in  non-collaborative  schools.     It  appears  that  in  collaborative 
schools  these  meetings  were  short  events  to  disseminate  information, 
while  the  work  of  planning  and  problem  solving  was  carried  out  in 
meetings  of  subgroups  such  as  teaching  teams  (see  Schmuck,  Murray, 
Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel,  1975).    Collaborative  schools  of  both  types 
scored  high  on  test  lib,  which  included  an  item  about  the  frequency  of 
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small  i^rnip  rneetinnc.  A  more  reasonable  meaaure  v/ou?_a  have  been  the  thn 
per-indi /idual  spent  in  meetings  of  various  kindc  (ccvpare  £;mith,  1972). 

would  bo  higher  concerning  exactly  these  kindo  of  skill  than  in  the 
untrained  schools,  and  the  disappointment  at  not  achieving  a  firrr. 
improvement  (when  training  was  too  brief)  would  be  greater.  The 
disappointment  might  cause  a  school  with  a  small  amount  of  training  to 
report  more  communication  problems  than  a  school  with  no  training.  Tliis 
interpretation  is  buttressed  by  the  results  we  shall  see  later  concern- 
ing schools  that  got  larger  amounts  of  training. 
Effects  in  1972  of  Training  and  Structure  Combined 

In  1972,  seven  schools  (six  in  Kent  and  one  in  Auburn)  were 
both  trained  and  collaborative,  one  school  in  Kent  was  trained  but  not 
collaborative,  eight  schools  (three  in  Auburn  and  five  in  Federal  V/ay) 
were  collaborative  but  not  trained,  and  the  remaining  1^  schools  were 
neither  trained  nor  collaborative.    Our  prediction  was  that  the  mean  of 
TRND-COLL  schools  would  surpass  the  means  of  the  other  three  groups,  and 
that  the  means  of  mJD-NONC  and  UNTD-COLL  would  surpass  that  of  UI^TD- 
NOKC. 

The  predicted  rank-ordering  did  not  occur  on  any  "a"  test 
in  1972  (though  it  did  occur  on  test  Ilia  if  one  omits  the  single  TKND- 
NONC  school),  and  no  test  showed  statistically  significant  differences. 
A  comparison  of  tests  in  1972  with  the  same  tests  in  1970,  though,  does 
show  some  patterns  that  were  similar  between  the  two  years.  First,  the 
order  of  pools  (omitting  TRND-NONC)  ~  UT^TD-COLL  followed  by  TRND-COLL, 
with  UKTD-NONC  lowest  --  was  identical  on  test  la  in  both  years;  and  the 
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order  TkI®-COLL  followed  by  UNTD-GOLL,  v/ith  lilJTD-NONC  lov;er^t,  was 
identical  on  test  Ilia  in  both  yea?'^^.     Thei'e  v/ac  a  reve'^oal  between  UNTD- 
COLL  and  UNTD-NONC  on  test  Ila  from  19''0  to  1972,  but  THND-COLL  was 
lov/est  on  teat  Ila  in  both  years. 

Second,  the  mean  of  TRLT)-COLL  pool  does  not  fit  the  pre- 
dicted pattern  either  in  1970  nor  in  1972,  but  it  had  the  same  pattern 
in  both  years;  its  mean  v;as  highest  on  test  Ilia  (effectiveness  in 
meetings),  slightly  lower  on  test  la  (communication  during  emotion), 
and  considerably  lower  (negative,  in  fact)  on  test  Ila  (procedures  in 
meetings).    In  short,  ti.e  average  effect  of  training  in  all  trained 
schools  seemed  to  be  moderately  positive  on  effectiveness  of  meetings 
and  communication  under  emotion  (the  highest  mean  of  TRKD-COLL  was  only 
•17  in  lyyo)  and  negligible  or  even  sligntly  negative  on  procedures  in 
meetings. 

Third,  the  mean  of  the  UNTD-NONC  pool  followed  the  same 
pattern  in  1970  and  1972  —  highest  on  Ila  (procedures),  next  on  Ilia 
(effectiveness)  and  lowest  on  la  (emotion).     It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  UNTD-NONC  pool  as  least  low  on  test  Ila  instead 
of  'Tiighest,*'  and  so  on;  UNTD-NONC  actually  had  negative  means  on  four 
of  the  six  testing  instances,  and  only  barely  touched  the  positive  in 
the  other  two. 

There  v/ere  also  interesting  differences  between  1970  and 
1972.    First,  the  highest  mean  achieved  by  UNTD-COLL  on  any  "a"  test  in 
1972  was  below  the  lov/est  mean  this  pool  'showed  in  1970.    This  result 
strongly  suggests  a  deterioration  over  the  tv/o  years  in  the  effects  of 
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collaborative  organisational  structure  on  these  kinds  of  coir.municat:  on. 

Second,  the  differentiation  arnons  pools  was  consictentl:' 
greater  for  all  '»a"  teots  in  1970  than  in  1972.    No  difference  amoni; 
pools  of  schools  was  statistically  significant  in  1972,  whereas  amo'.g 
untrained  schools,  the  collaborative  were  significantly  higher  than  the 
non-collaborative  on  two  tests  in  1970.    Tliis  result  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  results  among  the  'Hd"  tests  in  1972  require  little 
discussion.     Two  features  are  worth  mentioning.    First,  the  schools  had 
the  same  rankings  on  test  lb  as  they  did  on  test  la  in  1972.  Second, 
test  lib  was  unusual  in  that  it  alone  among  the  tests  in  1972  produced  a 
strong  differentiation  among  schools.* 

♦This  is  true  especially  if  one  omits  TRND-NONC:    the  performance  of 
TRND-NONC  is  difficult  to  interpret  since  it  contains  only  one  school. 


We  end  this  section  by  summarizing  two  features  of  the 
comparison  between  1970  and  1972.    The  first  is  that  neither  in  1970  or 
1972  did  the  trained  schools  score  better  on  these  tests  on  the  average 
than  untrained  schools.    Trained  schools  of  both  kinds  of  organizational 
structure  surpassed  untrained  schools  on  only  two  of  six  tests  in  1972; 
similarly,  they  surpassed  untrained  schools  on  one  of  three  tests  in 
1970.    Among  untrained  schools,  the  mean  of  collaborative  schools 
exceeded  that  of  non-collaborative  schools  on  five  of  six  tests  in 
1972  —  test  Ila  was  the  exception.    But  the  dominance  of  collaborative 
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schools  over  non-collaborati^''e  schools  uas  not  as  great  in  1972  as  :  n 
I97O;  thai  is,  differences  betvoon  the  moan  scores  of  the  two  untrained 
pools  v/ere  smaller  in  1972  than  in  1970,  v;ith  the  exception  of  test  lib. 

Second,  the  ordering  of  pools  on  ''a"  tests  remained  relatively 
stable  from  1970  to  1972,  suggesting  a  pattern  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  two  independent  variables.     Effects  of  collaborative  organizational 
structure  were  apparently  strongest  on  test  la;  this  test  measures  the 
least  extensive  kind  of  effects,  namely  characteristics  of  individuals 
and  groups  that  are  not  necessarily  subsystems.    In  contrast,  effects  of 
organizational  training  were  apparently  strongest  01.  the  test  we  had 
originally  thought  would  be  the  hardest,  test  Ilia  on  effectiveness  in 
meetings,  which  measures  aspects  of  communication  that  are  presumably  more 
distant  from  the  input  of  each  independent  variable  and  which  require 
more  large-scale  action  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  faculty  than 
do  the  other  tests.    Test  lla  (procedures  in  meetings)  produced  the 
least  discrimination  among  pools  in  both  years,  and  it  appears  that 
neither  independent  variable  had  a  strong  effect  on  this  test,  which 
contains  items  about  procedures  in  faculty  meetings  that  help  or  hinder 
communication  and  interdependent  action. 

As  expected,  because  of  presumed  fading  of  effects,  differences 
among  all  pools  of  schools  were  much  smaller  in  1972  than  in  1970,  and  the 
dominance  of  untrained  collaborative  schools  over  other  pools  was  not 
nearly  as  great  in  1972.    In  fact,  the  highest  mean  score  attained  by 
this  pool  on  any  test  in  1972  was  lower  than  the  lowest  mean  score  it 
attained  in  1970.    This  result  strongly  suggests  that  effects  of  collab- 
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orative  structure  were  waning    and  that  the  quality  of  communication  In 
these  schools  will  in  time  sink  back  to  the  level  of  communication  i:i 
schools  that  were  not  collaborative • 

We  conclude  that  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  organizational 
development  training  received  by  the  eight  schools  were  not  sufficient  to 
elevate  their  scores  above  those  of  untrained  schools,  and  in  fact 
depressed  the  scores  at  least  of  some  of  the  trained  schools  on  the 
majority  of  tests. 

We  shall  now,  however,  look  at  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  training  received  and  the  scores  on  the  criterion  measures,  and  we  shall 
discover  some  much  stronger  effects  of  organizational  development  training, 
Rank-Ordering  o£  Trained  Schools 

The  eight  trained  schools  received  amounts  of  training  that 
ranged  from  a  high  of  18  hours  to  a  low  of  six  hours  in  1970,  and  from 
46  hours  to  12  hours  in  1972,    The  amount  of  training  received  turned  out 
to  be  related  to  performance,  and  the  association  between  amount  of  train- 
ing and  rank  on  each  test  was  stronger  in  1972  than  in  1970,  Though 
positive,  the  association  between  amount  of  training  and  test  score  was 
very  sinall  in  1970,  and  we  shall  not  take  space  here  to  tabulate  the 
actual  numbers. 

Turning  now  to  the  data  for  1972,  Table  6-5  shows  the  amount 
of  training  given  each  plementary  school  in  Kent,  the  rank-placement  of 
the  school  on  each  test  in  1972,  and  the  index  of  association,  Kendall's 
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tau,*  between  amount  of  training  and  the  rank  order  on  each  test.  Clearly, 


Kendall's  tau  expresses  the  decree  of  association  or  correlation  between 
two  rank-orders  (see  Siogel,  1956,  p.  214).    This  analysis  used  schools 
in  Kent  oily,  since  the  standard  scores  express  each  school's  position 
with?ln  the  distribution  of  schools  in  its  own  district.  Introducing 
the  one  trained  school  from  Auburn  into  the  analysis  would  bring  in  a 
second  distribution  against  which  that  school's  standard  scores  were 
computed,  and  that  school's  relative  standing  with  tha  Kent  schools 
would  be  next  to  meaningless. 


Table  6-5.    Rank  orders  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent  in  197^  on  amount  of 
traini^::  t^:^^-^  on  each  of  six  _t^ectp  of  c oinm an ic a t i on 

Vj^w^^'                         R::nko  on  tept« 
of   


fJchool 

trr  ^ 

la 

IT  a 

Ilia 

lb 

lib 

lllb 

K1? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5.5 

9 

9 

9 

1 

KI4 

27 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4 

5.5 

KI5 

?? 

7 

7 

7 

7 

✓ 

5 

KI5 

15 

4 

6 

5 

4 

7 

7 

K02 

14 

5 

6 

5 

5 

? 

KO5 

1? 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

'     t  nn 

.71* 

.4^* 

.45 

.71* 

.71* 

*  H^ntlst-^n'^^T-'  r-:  -^^f  f:  o- et  r>  <  .05.  Tostr.  Ilia  and^  Illb 
did  not  produce  results  that  wore  statiatically  signigicant. 


the  association  between  amount  of  training  and  rank  on  the  tests  was 


strong  in  1972.    Four  of  the  six  taus  were  significant,  and  all  the  1972 


taus  were  higher  than  any  of  the  1970  taus.    The  latter  finding  suggests 


that  the  training  in  1972  was  beginning  to  reach  levels  at  which  the  larger 


amounts  had  significantly  greater  effects  on  the  communication  tests 


than  the  smaller  amounts. 


There  was  also  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  training  and 
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£ain  on  test  .scores.     In  analyzing  gain,  Wyant  used  absolute  test  scores, 
not  standard  scores.    n,e  absolute  score  expressed  each  school's  perforau^nce 
as  a  percentage  of  the  maximum  possible  score  attainable  on  a  test.  The 
relation  between  amount  of  training  and  gain  in  percentage  of  possible 
score  was  as  follows.    The  school  xd.th  the  most  training  in  1970  (K12) 
improved  its  score  on  all  three  "a"  tests  from  1970  to  1972;  the  school 
with  the  second  most  training  (K15)  improved  on  two  tests j  the  school 
with  the  third  most  training  (K13)  improved  on  one  test;  ami  the  school 
with  the  least  training  (K05)  improved  on  no  test.    This  outcome  suggests 
that  one  test  might  be    more  "difficult"  in  some  sense  than  another.  The 
evidence  on  difficulty,  however,  is  mixed.    We  shall  discuss  this  point 
again  in  the  section  below  on  "Levels  of  Communicative  Skill."    See  Wyant 
(1974)  for  further  details. 

^<^^°o^s  with  Greater  and  Lesser  Amounts  of  Training 

We  saw  in  Table  6-5  a  rather  good  separation  between  the  three 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  that  had  received  the  most  training  and  the 
other  four.    On  four  of  the  six  tests  In  1972.  schools  Kll,  K12.  and  Kl4 
were  the  three  top-scorers.    On  the  other  two  tests,  tv;o  of  these  three 
schools  scored  among  the  top  three.     Since  these  trained  schools  in  Kent 
clustered  themselves  this  strongly  on  the  six  tests.  Wyant  went  on  to 
examine  the  mean  standard  scores  of  the  collaborative  schools  with  the 
greater  amounts  of  training  (Kll.  K12.  Kl4) .  of  those  with  lesser  amounts 
(K05.  K13,  K15).  and  of  those  in  Kent  with  r.o  training  at  all  (all  others). 
Table  6-6  shows  the  means  on  all  tests  of  these  three  groups  of  schools. 
The  table  contains  no  non-collaborative  schools. 
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f-  • 

-in 

rc'f:  aistriuts    v  ;r'>     .    '-.r;  :  •■        ■  ry^ 

f'i  i-.i  C'l 

■•. 

or'. 

1970 

la 

Ilia 

1  . 

Greater  training  (if)  to  18  hourr:) 

.28 

-.10 

2. 

U^iTD-COIL  (no  hours) 

.36 

.21 

.in 

Lesser  training  (6  to  10  hours) 

.Olj 

-.12 

-.01 

1972 

la 

Ila 

Ilia 

lu 

Greater  traininc  (27  to  1;6  houre;) 

.18 

.ho 

5. 

UIJTD-COLL    no  hours) 

.10 

.01 

.02 

6. 

Lesser  training  (12  to  22  hours) 

-.11 

-.13 

-.18 

1972 

lb 

lib 

Illb 

7. 

Greater  traininc  (27  to  h6  hourv'^) 

.2lt 

.iiO 

8. 

UIITD-COLL  (no  hours) 

.06 

.12 

.03 

9. 

Lesser  training  (12  to  22  hours) 

-.19 

-.03 

-.09 

Comparing  collaborative  schools  that  received  between  six  and  22  hours  of 
training  (lines  1,  3,  6,  and  9  in  Table  6-6)  with  those  that  received  no 
training  (UNTD--COLL)  ,  we  see  that  communication  in  the  trained  schools  was 
better  only  in  the  case  of  test  Ilia  in  1970  (line  l),  but  worse  in  the  othe: 
eleven  instances.    In  contrast,  when  we  compare  schools  that  received 
between  27  and  46  hours  of  training  (lines  4  and  7)  with  those  that  received 
none,*  we  see  that  the  communication  in  these  schools  with  the  greater 


*    Means  of  the  UNTD-NONC  schools  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  D.     They  were  lower 
than  the  means  of  UNTD-COLL  schools  in  eight  of  nine  instances.  In 
contrast,  means  of  the  UNTD-NONC  pool  were  lower  than  the  schools  with 
the  lesser  training  only  in  three  of  nine  instances. 
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amounts  of   .raining  was  be  t  Lor  in  every  oiio  of  tho  sjix  im^tances*  Furth.'C- 
more,  on  tV7(i  of  those  si>:  tests  (namely.  Ilia  and  lib  in  1972),     the  means 
of  the  scho('ls  with  27  to  46  hours  of  training  exceeded  all  the  UNTD-COLL 
moans  in  the  entire  table,  regardless  of  test  or  3'^ear.    In  other  words, 
somewhere  between  zero  and  approximately  six  hours,  training  began  to 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  communication  in  collaborative  schools.  Th«.m, 
between  22  and  27  hours,  training  began  to  have  facilitating  effects  on 
communication  in  collaborative  schools. 

In  Table  6-6,  we  see  again  the  way  scores  changed  between 
1970  and  1972*    Comparing  the  effects  of  more  than  27  hours  of  training 
(line  4)  with  the  effects  of  less  than  18  hours  (line  1),  we  note  that  the 
1972  means  were  higher  on  tests  Ila  and  Ilia,  though  not  on  test  la.  The 

-  ,   .      ..   .   ^^^^^     ^i»,.«..w«-^w  vvi^     JLUUiX     ClU     J.Xa.<C:d     £4     diiU  , 

the  means  of  UNTD-COLL  schools  went  do^cn  considerably  on  every  test.  Tlie 
means  of  the  schools  with  the  leaser  amounts  of  training  followed  suit 
(lines  3  and  6);  all  three  means  went  do\m  between  1970  and  1972  despite 
the  fact  that  the  means  of  the  low-trained  category  had  already  been  lower 
than  the  means  in  the  other  two  groups  in  1970. 

It  '.s  also  interesting  to  compare  the  "a"  tests  with  the  "b" 
tests  in  1972.    Within  each  category  of  schools  (compare  lines  4  and  7, 
for  example) ,  the  range  of  means  among  the  "a"  tests  is  remarkably  close 
to  the  range  among  the  "b"  tests.  In  fact,  in  no  instance  does  the  range 
of  one  category  of  schools  overlap  the  range  of  another  category;  this  is 
true  between  "a"  and  "b"  tests  as  well  as  within  theml*    In  the  logic  of 
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*    For  exainple,  the  range  of  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of  training 
on  the  "a"  tests  (line  4)  is  .18  to  .40.    This  docs  not  overlap  vith  the 
range  of  UNTD-COLL  schools  (line  5)  on  those  tests  ~  .01  to  .10.  Neither 
does  it  overlap  with  the  range  of  UKTD-COLL  schools  on  the  "b"  tests 
(line  8)  of  .01^  to  .12,    And  so  on. 


the  nultitrait-multimethod  paradigm,  the  "a"  tests  and  the  "b"  tests  are 
helping  to  validate  each  other.* 

*For  more  information  on  the  multitrait-multimethod  paradicm,  see  Campbell 
and  Fip^ce,  1959. 

Deleterious  Effects  of  Too  Little  Training 

It  was  clear  in  Table  6-6  that  the  schools  with  the  lesser 
amounts  of  training  produced  almost  all  the  negative  means  on  the  communis 
cation  tests.    The  means  of  the  untrained  collaborative  schools,  in  contrast, 
stayed  in  the  positive  in  all  instances.    The  deleterious  effects  of  too 
little  training  (compared  to  no  training  at  all)  become  more  clear  if  we 
rearrange  the  data.    Wyant  divided  trained  collaborative  schools  into 
four  categories: 

—  schools  with  the  lesser  amounts  of  training 

(mean  of  8.0  hours)  in  1970, 

—  schools  with  the  lesser  amounts  of  training 

(mean  of  15.8  hours)  in  1972, 
~  schools  with  greater  amounts  of  training 

(mean  of  16.5  hours)  in  1970,  and 
~  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of  training 

(mean  of  37.3  hours)  in  1972. 
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WyaiiL  subtracted  the  m-nn  (  f  collaborative  schools  with  no 
training  at  all  from  the  means  of  th<?.si  four  groups  on  the  "a"  tests, 
obtaining  four  deviations  from  the  untiained  but  collaborative  f.tate. 
These  deviations  from  the  untrained  baseline  are  tabulated  in  Table  6-7 
(see  Wyant,  1974,  for  more  detail). 


••■^n-  of 

-^'0  of  c'O  ' 

I  '.p.'n  (''1  r;  t'lr^r 

d  '  i '.,'.  (■;  r 

_s  of  -;.7v:  •  J- 

.■..:-(:"•  u) 

C  - ■  ! 

r: 

tr'.;:;::!.;;  (''^.liJ- 

Horn 

hours 

of  ti\Tin.;nc 

Test 

8.0 

15>'.3 

16. i.'  37.3 

Ilia 

-.20 

.20  .38 

I  la 

-.33 

-.1h 

-.31  .16 

Is 

-.32 

-.21 

-.03  .17 

Looking  at  the  four  columns  of  three  deviations  each  In  Table  6-7, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  scores  on  all  three  tests  were  depressed  (using  the 
mean  of  UNTD-COLL  as  a  baseline)  by  the  sTnaller  amounts  of  training,  but 
went  into  the  positive  or  profit  side  of  thr  ledger  when  amounts  of  train- 
ing became  adequate*   And  we  see  again  (because  we  have  merely  rearranged 
the  same  data)  that  the  test  that  required  the  least  amount  of  training 
to  show  a  profit  was  test  Ilia  on  effectiveness  of  meetings.    This  is  an 
encouraging  result,  because  we  have  found  over  and  over  that  school  staffs 
are  quick  to  appreciate  improved  effectiveness  in  their  meetings.  This 
kind  of  profit  frequently  encourages  them  to  ack  for  more  training  to 
reach  further  organizational  goals. 

Apparently,  small  amounts  of  training  —  between  six  hours  and 
approximately  22  hours  —  merely  serve  to  bring  problems  to  the  surface 
and  to  make  staff  members  more  cognizant  of  the  problems  that  presumably 
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exist  in  all  Bchools;  this  amount  of  ti'aining  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
a  staff  to  deal  with  the  problems  cons-i.ructively.    One  of  the  goals  of 
organiiiational  development  training  is  to  bring  into  public  cognizance, 
where  they  can  be  consciously  dealt  with,  interpersonal  conflicts,  mis- 
communication,  and  other  problems  that  are  usually  hidden.  Apparently, 
small  amounts  of  training  successfully  make  these  problems  public  —  and 
may  also  raise  staff  members'  aspirations  as  they  glimpse  the  more 
satisfying  v/ays  of  interacting  demonstrated  in  the  training  —  but  do  not 
help  a  staff  resolve  them.     In  contrast,  at  some  point  betv/een  approxi- 
mately 22  and  27  hours  of  training,  the  training  starts  to  be  effective 
in  helping  the  staff  devise  nev;  patterns  of  interaction  that  facilitate 
open  and  constructive  communication  of  valid  and  important  information. 

At  CASIilA,  we  nad  for  some  time  held  the  opinion  tnar  small 
amounts  of  training  have  the  effect  described  above,  but  this  study  is  the 
first  in  which  any  of  us  obtained  some  quantification  of  the  opinion. 
With  the  results  of  this  study,  we  may  now  have  some  confidence  about 
stating  to  clients  a  minimum  time  investment  that  has  reasonable  pro- 
mise of  making  organizational  development  training  pay  off  in  terms  of 
improved  communication  and  other  indicators  of  organizational  effective- 
ness. 

In  practical  terms,  this  result  means  that  the  isolated 
two-day  workshops  that  are  common  in  laboratory  training  for  organi- 
zational development  will  probably  have  moderately  destructive  results. 
Assuming  that  the  typical  day  of  training  Is  six  hours  long,  these 
findings  indicate  that  at  least  four  days  of  training  (2^  hours)  is 
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necesr.ary,  aixd  that  a  full  five-day  week  (jO  hours)  or  more  is  stron^^ly 
preferable.    Beyond  that,  follou-up  work  in  the  fo2'm  of  process  conculta 
tion  or  additional  laboratory  training  is  also  highly  decirable;  for 
examplec  and  discus^don  within  another  project,  see  Schmuck,  Murray, 
Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (I975). 

To  summarize,  it  ceems  fairly  clear  that  collaborative 
organisational  structure  does  improve  communication  among  a  school  staff 
at  least  for  a  short  time  after  the  structure  is  adopted,  but  thcit  these 
effects  can  usually  be  expected  to  diminish  quickly.     Training  for 
organizational  development  likewise  improves  communication  among  staff 
members  of  a  school,  but  only  after  a  critical  number  of  hours  of  train- 
ing —  something  between  22  and  27  hours  —  has  been  surpassed.  Of 
course,  the  threshold  value  will  no  doubt  be  different  in  schools  v/ith 
characteristics  different  from  those  in  the  three  districts  we  studied 
in  this  project.     Some  might  require  fewer  hours  to  show  a  profit  and 
some  might  require  more.     In  Chapter  7,  we  shall  discuss  conditions  of 
readiness  which,  when  not  present j  can  require  special  preparation 
before  training  proper  should  even  be  begun. 

In  general,  while  effects  of  collaborative  organizational 
structure  appeared  to  v/ane  over  time  and  were  less  strong  in  1972  than 
in  1970,  effects  of  training  v;ere  stronger  in  1972  than  in  1970.  This 
result  apparently  is  due  to  the  additional  training  received  between 
1970  and  1972.     Three  schools  in  1972  had  received  27  hours  of  training 
or  more,  whereas  in  1970  no  school  had  received  more  than  I8  hours  of 
training. 
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Decline  of  Communication  in  Collaborati'^e  Schools 

We  have  seen  evidence  that  collaborative  schools  showed 
some  early  improvement  in  communication    but  then  regressed,  falling 
close  to  the  mean  of  the  district  in  1972.    Wyant  found  additional  data 
that  echoed  the  pattern.    The  four  untrained  collaborative  schools  in 
1970  were  joined  in  1972  by  four  others  that  adopted  this  structure 
between  the  two  years.    The  schools  that  changed  organizational  structure 
between  1970  and  1972  improved  on  every  test,  while  the  established 
schools  declined  on  all  three  tests.    Further,  the  schools  that  changed 
structure  between  the  two  years  performed  very  much  like  trained  colla- 
borative schools  and  very  little  like  untrained  collaborative  schools 
(see  Wyant,  197^ »  for  details).    One  might  speculate  that  there  is  a 
period  of  approximately  two  years  during  which  effects  of  a  change  in 
organizational  structure  are  strongest.     It  may  be  that  it  takes  a  year 
or  so  for  the  staff  of  a  school  to  adjust  to  the  new  structure  and  make 
it  work,  while  after  two  or  three  more  years  tensions  and  conflicts 
produced  by  the  new  mode  of  operation  begin  to  v/ork  against  the  good 
results  achieved  earlier. 
The  Most  Highly  Trained  School 

Because  of  the  natural  variation  in  events  and  personnel 
from  year  to  year,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  schools  will  fluctuate 
on  all  measures  even  without  special  influence  such  as  training  for 
organizational  development  or  an  attempt  to  institute  collaborative 
structure.    The  remarkable  school  is  one  that  maintains  high  scores 
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over  several  different  measures  or  over  succefisive  yeara  or  (er^pocially) 
both.     In  this  i-espect ,  no  other  school  of  any  classification  matches  the 
record  of  school  K12,  the  most  highly  trained  school. 

School  ICL2's  standard  scores  ranked  first  among  those  of  its 

own  pool  of  trained  collaborative  schools  (TKND-COLL)  on  eight  of  the 
nine  testing  occasions.    No  other  school  maintained  this  high  ranking  over 
tests  and  years  within  its  own  pool.     School  K12  appeared  among  the  highest 
five  schools  of  any  classification  on  eight  of  nine  testing  occasions,  a 
frequency  of  appearance  among  the  top  five  greater  than  that  of  any 

other  school,  and  K12  was  the  very  highest  school  on  four  of  the  six  tests 
in  1972.    Finally,  the  school  was  one  of  only  three  to  improve  their  per- 
formance on  all  three  "a"  tests  from  1970  to  1972. 

t  — _      r   ,1   r«7-4  1 1 

In  describing  Wyant's  six  tests,  we  characterized  each  by  the 
level  of  communicative  skill  of  which  It  seemed  to  be  an  indicator.  In 
Chapter  3,  we  postulated  the  lower-level  skills  to  be  necessary  supports 
for  the  higher-level  skills.    An  implication  is  that  the  first-level  skills 
will  show  a  rise  before  skills  of  the  second  and  third  levels.    A  further 
implication  is  that  schools  having  high  scores  on  both  higher-level  and 
lower-level  skills  will  be  easy  to  find,  but  schools  having  high  scores  on 
higher-*level  skills  but  low  scores  on  lower-level  skills  will  be  rare. 
But  we  have  few  schools  to  count,  we  are  not  sure  how  high  is  "high'*  or 
how  low  is  "low,"  and  we  do  not  know  how  wide  are  the  errors  in  our  scores 
that  could  cause  us  to  mistake  an  actual  low  score  for  a  higher  one  or 
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vice  versa.    A  simpler  prediction  to  test,  though  a  Wc:a3;er  one,  is  that 
the  mean  score  of  the  untrained-collaborative  pool  of  schools  on  test  la 
(first  level,  concerning  communication  unde.r  emotion)  will  be  higher  than 
the  mean  scores  of  that  pool  on  test  Ila  (second  level,  concerning  proced- 
ures in  meetings)  or  test  Ilia  Csecond  level,  concerning  effectiveness  in 
meetings)  in  1970.     Similarly,  we  predict  that  the  TRND-COLL  schools  with 
the  greater  amounts  of  training  will  show  the  same  pattern  in  1970  among 
the  three  tests.* 


*In  this  discussion,  v/e  shall  not  focus  on  the  relative  levels  of  tb 
TRND-COLL  schools  with  the  lesser  amounts  of  training  nor  the  UNTD- 
KONC  schools.     V/e  have  already  made  it  clear  that  the  pool  v/ith  the 
lesser  training  fell  always  below  the  ItNTD-COLL  pool,  and  into  the 
negative  in  eight  instances  out  of  nine.     That  is  all  we  need  to 
rernernber  here  aoout  the  schools  with  lesser  training.    Finally,  when 
we  have  mentioned  three  of  these  four  categories  of  schools,  v/e  have 
substantially  exhausted  the  degrees  of  freedom,  because  these  are 
standard  scores.     This  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes  in  1972, 
too,  even  though  there  the  four  categories  neglect  one  school  — 
K02,  the  lone  school  in  category  TRND-rroNC. 


Extracting  from  Table  6-6  the  means  for  the  UNTD-COLL  pool 
of  schools  in  1970,  we  have: 


Table  6-8.    Mean  standard  scores  of  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  on  the  "a'^ 

tests  in  1970  '  ' 

Test  la:  .36 

Test  Ila:  .21 

Test  Ilia:  .llf 


The  three  means  listed  above  boar  out  the  prediction;  the 
on  the  first-level  test  (la)  is  considerably  higher  than  the  means 
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on  the  two  second-level  tests.  Among  the  TRND-COLL  schools  with  the 
greater  amounts  of  training,  however,  our  prediction  does  not  fare  as 


well: 


Table  6-9.    Mean  standard  scores  of  the  ^ooj  of  collaborative  s-'       s  with 
the  greater  amounts  of  trainxnR  on  the  "a"  te.qts  in     ,  /  0 . 

Test  la:  .28 
Test  Ila:  -.10 
Test  Ilia;  .34 

In  Table  6-9,  we  see  that  the  mean  of  the  more  highly  trained 
schools  on  test  la  was  higher  than  that  on  test  Ila,  but  not  higher  than 
that  on  test  Ilia. 

Among  the  means  for  1972,  we  know  from  previous  tables  that 
we  shall  discover  that  the  means  of  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  have  dropped  tack 
toward  the  mean  of  the  district.    The  result  is  that  the  means  of  the  three 
tests  will  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  range,  and  random  errors  will 
make  it  unlikely  that  we  shall  find  the  same  pattern  among  the  three  "a" 
tests  that  we  found  in  1970.    However,  when  we  extract  the  means  of  the 
TJNTD-COLL  pool  on  the  "a"  tests  in  1972  from  Table  6-6,  we  discover  that 
the  predicted  pattern  did  remain,  even  though  the  means  on  the  two 
second-level  tests  fell  to  points  barely  distinguishable  from  the  district 
mean: 


Table  6-10.    Mean  standard  scores  of  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  on  the  "a"  tests 
in  1972   

Test  la:  .10 
Test  Ila:  .01 
Test  Ilia:  .02 
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But  the  TRND-COLL  schools  v;ith  the  greater  training  again 
fail  the  prediction,  showing  the  aame  profile  tliey  shov/ed  in  1970: 

Table  6-11.  Mean  ntanuard  scores-  of  the  pool  of  collaboiaiive  f'cliooln 
with  tho  greater  ar.ouiM.£:.  of  trgi  >}Tr;'-"n"ThL  'Vi''  terstc  in" 
1972.  " 

Test  la:  .26 
Test  Ila:  .18 
Test  Ilia:  Ao 

We  might  note  once  more  .hat  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  went  down 
on  all  three  of  these  tests  from  1970  to  1972,  whereas  the  schools  with 
the  greater  training  stayed  about  the  same  on  test  la  and  went  U£  on 
the  two  second-level  tests. 

So  far,  the  untrained  collaborative  schools  ( UNTD-COLL) 
lictvc  uuxiie  uuL  Lhe  predic Lion  about  the  relative  diiiicuity  ol  levels, 
but  the  schools  with  the  greater  training  have  not.    Furthermore,  the 
schools  with  the  greater  training  even  failed  to  support  a  second-order 
prediction;  namely,  that  scores  on  second-level  tests  would  show  more 
"fading"  between  years.    We  hypothesized  this  because  our  training  was 
aimed  primarily  at  the  first  level  and  because  we  thought  the  change  in 
second-level  scores  might  be  only  a  temporary  artifact  of  collaborative 
structure.    However,  when  we  look  at  the  chan/^es  in  meanis  of  the  pool 
of  schools  with  the  greater  training,  we  see  that  the  second-level  tests 
did  not  fade  at  all;  they  increased!     Of  course,  we  should  remember 
that  these  schools  received  additional  training  between  1970  and  1972. 
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Table  6-1^  .     Charifres  iii  mean  standard  scores  of  the  pool  of  collaborative 
schools  vith  the  greater  ainoiints  of  trainin|>  on'^the  ^V* 
tests  from  T970  to  1972 


Test  la:  -^02 
Test  Ila:  .28 
Test  Ilia:  .06 

We  can  now  try  our  prediction  against  the  "b"  tests.  Very 
briefly,  they  were  test  lib  (second  level,  concerning  maintaining  commu- 
nicative linkages),  test  lb  (third  level,  concerning  maintaining  access 
to  variety),  and  test  Illb  (third  level,  concerning  knowledge  and  opinion 
about  faculty  matters).     Looking  first  at  the  UNTD-COLL  pool,  we  find 
again  that  this  pool  of  schools  supports  our  prediction;  the  mean  on  the 
second-level  test  (lib)  was  higher  than  the  mean  of  either  of  the  third- 


Table  6-13.    Mean  standard  scores  of  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  on  the  "b"  tests 

Test  lib:  .12 
Test  lb:  .06 
Test  nib:  .03 

The  support  to  the  prediction  given  by  the  UNTD-COLL  pool  was 
consistent,  but  not  strong.    The  departures  of  the  means  in  Table  6-13 
from  the  district's  average  were  small;  the  range  of  the  standard-score 
means  on  the  "b"  tests  was  about  the  same  as  the  range  of  this  pool 
on  the  "a"  tests  in  1972  (see  Table  6-10). 

Turning  now  to  the  pool  of  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of 
training,  we  come  upon  a  surprise;  for  the  first  time,  this  pool  supports 
the  prediction,  and  strongly! 
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Table  6-1^ •      Mean  standar-d  rcoroH  of  the  pool  of  oollabor'ative  ccIk^oLs 
.vv^itjh  the  £rvnteT  ainoun of  trainir.'g  on  t^he  ^V^  testlT 

Test  lib:  AO 

Test  lb:  ,2if 

Test  Illb:  .Ik 


This  series  of  results  should  not  surprise  us  too  much.  We 
saw  in  Chapter  5  that  the  relation  between  training  and  communication 
variables  was  an  interactive  one,  not  a  simple  additive  one.    That  is, 
as  training  increat>.  s  there  is  no  simple  increase  on  scores  on  communi- 
cation variables,     ITie  same  sort  of  complexity  seems  to  be  showing  up 
here.    The  collaborative  schools  v/ithout  training  substantiated  our 
simple  prediction  in  every  instance,  though  weakly  in  1972.    The  schools 
with  the  greater  amounts  of  training,  however,  failed  to  show  the 

more  highly  trained  schools  was  highest  on  the  second-level  test  Ilia 
on  effectiveness  in  meetings.     In  fact,  though  the  means  of  the  UNTD-COLL 
pool  declined  from  1970  to  1972,  the  mean  of  the  more  highly  trained 
schools  on  test  Ilia  in  1972  (namely,  .^O)  was  higher  than  the  mean  of 
the  UNTD-COLL  pool  on  test  la  in  1972  (.36).     Then  the  more  highly 
trained  schools  again  gave  a  high  mean  (.^O)  on  the  second-level  test 
among  the         tests;  namely,  on  test  lib.    Since  its  means  on  the  third- 
level  tests  were  lower  than  its  mean  on  test  lib,  the  pattern 
supported  our  prediction. 

But  these  results  among  the  more  highly  trained  schools  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  skills  assumed  in  our  prediction. 
It  may  be  that  our  levels  are  ill-conceived,  or  that  they  fit  untrained 
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schools  but  not  trained  schools.     Still  another  possiMlity  is  that  our 
labels  do  apply  both  to  trained  and  untj ained  schools,  but  their  visi- 
bility differs.    That  is,  it  may  be  that  after  a  school  receives  enough 
training,  its  mejubers  become  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  their  second- 
level  skills  and  report  them  fully  when  questioned,  bat  at  the  same 
time  acquire  a  high  level  of  aspiration  about  their  first-level  skills 
that  causes  them  to  down-grade  their  lower-level  skills  when  asked  about 
them.    This  combination  of  processes  could  produce  the  patterns  we  have 
seen.    Perhaps  the  entire  set  of  processes  would  repeat  at  the  higher 
level  if  we  were  to  study  schools  that  were  acquiring  strong  third-level 
skills.     If  this  were  to  happen,  it  would  then  appear  that  our  predictions 
were  upside-down,  because  the  highly-skilled  schools  would  be  getting 
their  highest  scores  on  the  third-level  tests  and  their  lower  scores  on 
the  lower-level  tests J     In  brief,  there  could  be  subtleties  in  the 
processes  that  our  simple  tests  may  not  be  catching.    Wyant  (1974)  went 
into  this  matter  of  the  difficulties  of  the  different  tests  more 
thoroughly  than  we  have  done  here.    His  conclusions,  however,  were  no 
less  hesitant. 

Stimmary 

Two  findings  stand  out  from  the  results  presented  in  this 
chapter.    The  first  is  that  even  the  relatively  brief  interventions 
conducted  in  Kent  schools  did  have  some  favorable  effects  on  communication 
among  the  trained  staffs.    The  second  is  that  the  strength  of  favorable 
effects  Is  associated  with  the  amount  of  training  received. 
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In  particular,  lesser  ar.ounts  of  training  —  less  than  22 
hours  —  seem  to  have  dalete-*ious  effects  on  the  kinds  of  communication 
measured  here,  but  greater  amounts  —  more  than  27  hours  —  had  increas- 
ingly favorable  effects • 

Wiy  should  this  be  so?    A  somewhat  speculative  answer  is  that 
the  smaller  amounts  of  training  provided  a  staff  with  the  opportunity 
to  air  and  share  fruf^trations  and  conflicts,*  but  did  not  provide  suffi- 


*    This  assertion  receives  some  support,  if  Xv^eak,  from  Table  6-6,  where 
inspection  shows  that  the  pool  of  schools  with  the  lesser  amounts  of 
training  always  showed  a  higher  mean  on  the  test  of  the  lower-level 
skill.    That  is,  the  mean  of  this  pool  on  the  first-level  test  la 
was  higher  than  its  means  on  the  second-level  tests  Ila  and  Ilia  in 
1970;  the  means  were  .04  on  test  la  and  -.12  and  -.01  on  the  other 
two.     Similarly,  the  respective  means  in  1372  were  -.11  on  test  la 
and  -.13  and  -.18  on  the  other  two.    Similarly,  the  mean  of  this 
pool  on  the  second-level  test  lib  was  higher  than  the  means  on  tlie 
third-level  tests  lb  and  Illb;  the  means  were  -.08  on  lib  and  -.19 
and  -.09  on  the  other  two.    Of  course,  one  wonders  whether  the 
dynamics  are  the  same  when  almost  all  of  the  means  are  in  the  negative. 


cient  time  to  constructively  deal  with  them  and  to  make  agreements 
about  less  conflictinn  and  more  satisfying  ways  of  interacting.     (It  may 
also  be  that  aspirations  were  raised  and  problems  clarified  during  the 
early  stages  of  training,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  so  that 
the  trained  staffs  judged  themselves  by  more  stringent  standards  than 

did  untrained  staff.)    The  greater  amounts  of  training  did  provide 
practice  in  skillful  communication,  opportunities  to  work  out  interper- 
sonal and  group  conflicts,  and  shared  experiences  that  x/ere  satisfying. 


The  practical  application  of  this  finding  —  confimcd  by 
our  own  and  others'  experience.  —  is  that  both  consultant  and  client 
should  be  prepared  to  commit  sufficient  time  to  an  intervention  to 
allow  beneficial  effects  to  occur;  on  the  evidence  of  this  study,  a 
mininial  time  is  between  22  and  27  hours  of  laboratory  training  for  or- 
ganir-itional  development.    That  is,  two  day  workshops  are  probably 
unwise,  and  a  minimum  of  three  or  four  days  per  workshop  is  vastly 
preferable- 

This  finding,  while  interesting  and  useful,  is  preliminary 
and  tentative.    First,  the  measure  of  the  sheer  number  of  hours  spent 
in  training  is  a  fairly  gross  measure;  it  says  nothing  about  the  content 
or  the  quality  of  the  training  event  itself.     Second,  it  may  be  that  the 
tinding  applies  only  to  the  particular  kind  of  training  provided  in  Kent. 
Other  OD  strategies,  such  as  extensive  process  consultations  to  intact 
groups  as  they  v;ork  or  survey-data  feedback  interventions,  are  not 
represented  here. 

Finally,  the  results  must  be  considered  in  light  of  various 
methodological  problems  that  always  confront  the  researcher  and  inter- 
vener dealing  with  living  systems,  which  never  display  the  neatly- 
controlled  conditions  of  the  laboratory.    See  Wyant  (1974)  and  Chapter  13 
for  further  discussion  of  these  considerations. 

Nevertheless,  the  beneficial  results  attributable  to  the 
interventions  provide  come  confirmation  of  the  theory  and  technology  of 
organizational  development  as  a  strategy  for  producing  change  in 
schools,  and  the  findings  about  effects  of  different  amounts  of  training 
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provide  a  useful  guide  to  conijultaiit  ai  d  ciient  alike  as  they  determine 
the  scope  and  extent  of  an  interventior  • 
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Chapter  7 

READINESS  FOE  CMNGE 

Saturen,  Pickens,  and  Runkel 
(final) 

Why  can  some  schools  meet  problems  by  undertaking  collaborative, 
coordinated  sequences  of  planning  and  action  while  others  cannot?  Why 
can  some  schools  or  districts  make  profitable  use  of  outside  consultants, 
while  others  revert  to  their  previous  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  things? 
In  short,  why  are  some  schools  able  to  achieve  constructive  adaptation 
while  others  are  not?    Cne  part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  surely 
lies  in  "readiness"— conditions  and  norms  in  schools  and  districts  that 
can  facilitate  or  hinder  the  commitment  and  collaboration  necessary  to 
establish  new  norms.    This  chapter  will  discuss  the  matter  of  readiness 
^xcocni,  oume  evj.uence  ui  zne  eiiects  oi  several  sorts  of 
readiness  for  change.    It  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  how  to  assess 
whether  a  school  can  benefit  from  organizational  training,  and  it  will 
offer  ideas  on  how  to  raise  a  school's  ability  to  profit  from  training. 

Since  constructive  adaptability  in  an  organization  is  an  ability  to 
deal  with  the  unpredictable  kinds  of  problems  that  change  brings,  it  is 
difficult  to  list  specific  organizational  responses  that  constitute  it. 
Solutions  that  are  constructively  adaptive  in  one  school  may  be  entirely 
inappropriate  in  another.    We  can,  however,  make  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
clearer  by  citing  some  examples  that  seem  to  us  to  have  been,  at  the  time 
and  place  in  which  they  occurred,     evidence  of  constructive  adaptation. 


Illustrations  of  Constructive  Adaptation 
We  shall  first  give  two  examples  of  episodes  of  work  undertaken  to 
establish  lew  norms  or  structures  to  meet  emerging  needs  in  schools. 
We  pick  these  examples  from  work  other  than  the  Kent  project  because 
examples  as  clear  as  these  from  individual  schools  within  the  Kent  project 
are  hard  to  come  by. 

Illustrations  from  Schools 

Early  in  a  one-year  project  in  organizational  development,  the  staff 
of  a  junior  high  school  came  to  the  realization  that  the  school's  area 
coordinators  had  inadequate  communication  channels  among  themselves  and 
with  the  principal.    As  a  solution  to  this  problem,  they  decided  to  form 
a  Principal's  Advisory  Committee  to  provide  better  channels.  The 
Principal's  Advisory  Committee  then  discovered  that  they  were  unable  to 
collect  relevant  information  in  a  systematic  way.    They  found  they 
needed  to  clarify  their  new  roles  as  collectors  and  processors  of 
information,  to  review  the  competencies  they  would  need  in  the  new  role, 
and  to  improve  their  competencies  where  necessary.    They  requested  the 
help  of  CASEA  consultants  in  doing  these  things  and  three  training  ' 
sessions  were  held.    In  this  example,  the  school  and  the  area  coordin- 
ators recognized  the  non-routine  nature  of  their  task  and  called  upon 
resources  both  inside  and  outside  the  school  to  achieve  success  in  it. 
For  more  detailed  information,  see  Schmuck  and  Runkel  (1970,  pp.  81-82). 

The  second  example  occurred  in  an  elementary  school  undertaking 
team  teaching  and  differentiated  staffing.    The  district  supported  no 
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kindergartens,  and  first-grade  teachers  had  long  been  frustrated  by  th2 
wide  range  of  readiness  with  which  children  came  into  the  first  grade. 
The  teachers  who  worked  with  first -graders  formed  a  temporary  task  forDe 
to  design  a  program  to  substitute  for  the  unavailable  kindergarten 
experience,  using  facilities  and  resources  already  available. 

The  task  force  put  into  operation  a  two-week  program  (called  Project 
Jump)  that  provided  a  comfortable  settling- in  process  not  only  for  the 
first  graders,  but  also  for  teachers  and  parents.    During  the  two  weeks, 
only  half  the  enrolled  students  came  to  school  during  each  half  day. 
Eight  to  twelve  students  were  assigned  to  each  teacher.     Activities  were 
designd  to  help  students  feel  at  home  in  the  school  environment.    Time  was 
tskeri  for  tours  th?.t  ?,llov/e<i  stvid'?nt?  to  b^*^^!^^*  "f^^mTliaT*  with  t.hp  ^^cVioi^l 
building  and  with  other  school  personnel. 

Two  seminars  were  provided  for  the  pax^ents  of  incoming  first-graders. 
During  these  seminars,  the  objectives  and  problems  of  the  educational 
program  were  discussed.    Parents  and  teachers  were  able  to  discuss  their 
concerns,  and  channels  of  communication  between  them  were  established. 
Parents  were  also  invited  to  work  within  the  classroom  during  this  period 
to  help  ease  the  children's  transition,  as  well  as  to  work  out  specific 
adjustment  problems.    Students  with  no  previous  school-like  experience 
received  special  attention.    The  small  class-size  allowed  teachers  to  get 
to  know  their  students.    Special  strengths  of  students  and  potential 
problems  were  identified  early  in  the  children's  educational  experience. 
More  detail  is  given  by  Tompkins,  Seeberger,  Winger,  Dunn,  Essig,  and 
Rutter  (1971). 
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In  this  example,  the  teachers  abandoned  the  previous  routine  wajs  of 
coping  ~  that  is,  hoping  the  district  would  establish  kindergartens, 
badgering  the  principal  to  -do  something,"  and  accepting  the  first  part 
of  the  first-grade  curriculum  as  sacrosanct.    They  drew  upon  resources 
both  inside  and  outside  the  school  -  Both  Essig  and  Rutter,  who  helped 
plan  and  authorize  the  project,  were  employed  elsewhere  in  the  school 
district. 

An  Illustration  at  District  Level 

Following  the  expansion  of  the  central  office  staff  in  Kent,  the 
superintendent's  cabinet  found  itself  facing  a  number  of  obstacles  to 
effective  functioning.     (We  mentioned  this  episode  briefly  in  Chapter  2.) 
Among  the  obstacles  were  poor  communication,  norms  that  inhibited  healthy 
debate  and  disagreement,  lack  of  clarity  about  roles,  decisions  made  with- 
out using  members'  resources  and  relationships  within  the  district  that 
caused  the  cabinet  to  be  viewed  with  confusion  and  mistrust.    To  help 
alleviate  some  of  these  conditions,  the  superintendent  and  members  of  the 
Kent  cadre  worked  out  a  new  format  for  cabinet  meetings.    They  opened  the 
meetings  to  broader  participation,  and  they  invited  schools,  departments, 
and  other  groups  within  the  district  to  send  representatives  to  attend 
the  meetings. 


For  a  copy  of  the  handout  di.^tributed  to  those  attending  the  meetings, 
see  Appendix  7-A.  ^  ' 
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Two  menbers  of  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  served  as 
observers  and  provided  process  consultation  and  feedback.    The  following 
changes  in  the  cabinet's  functioning  evolved:     (l)    the  superintendent  was 
able  to  change  his  role  from  one  of  traditional  chairman  to  one  of  convener, 
which  enabled  him  to  be  a  participant  in  discussions  and  allowed  him  to 
distribute  his  authority  among  other  cabinet  members,  (2)    the  group  used 
consensual  decision  making  on  appropriate  occasions,  which  drew  out  more 
widespread  participation  in  decisions,  and  (3)    time  was  allowed  for 
debriefing  group  processes  and  for  feedback  of  specialists'  observations. 
This  new  format  provided  more  satisfaction  among  cabinet  members,  facili- 
tated communication  between  the  cabinet  and  various  groups  within  the  dis- 
trict, allowed  a  forum  for  these  groups  to  react  to  issues  that  concerned 
them,  and  increased  trust  of  the  cabinet  throughout  the  district. 

In  this  example,  the  superintendent's  cabinet  reacted  to  an  emerging 
need  for  better  communication  in  a  non-routine  way.    They  did  not  merely 
exhort  one  another  to  "communicate  better."    They  made  use  of  resources 
of  their  own  members  both  in  utilizing  their  own  readiness  to  try  out  new 
norms  and  in  utilizing  specific  communicative  skills  that  some  had  learned 
during  training  sessions  with  CASEA  consultants.    They  also  made  use  of 
resources  outside  themselves  —  the  Kent  cadre. 

We  saw  in  Chapters  5  and  6  that  a  school's  ability  to  change  often 
depends  on  the  school's  ''readiness"  to  do  so,  but  we  began  the  analyses 
in  those  chapters  without  any  intent,  a  priori,  to  examine  readiness. 
It  was  the  MINISSA  program  that  brought  the  matter  to  our  attention.  In 
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the  study  described  in  this  chapter,  in  contrast,  Steven  Saturen,  then  of 
the  CASEA  staff,  began  with  the  concept  of  readiness  in  mind  at  the  cutset. 
He  used  data  from  the  Kent  project  to  test  his  ideas  about  the  effect  of  a 
school's  readiness  on  its  ability  to  achieve  constructive  adaptation.  We 
here  describe  his  study  (1972)  and  supplement  the  discussion  with  some  data 
not  available  to  him  at  that  time. 

Effects  of  Variety,  Collaboration,  and  Training 
Saturen  (1972)  undertook  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  two  sorts  of 
readiness  affected  the  ability  of  elementary  schools  to  show  constructive 
adaptability:     (l)  indications  of  willingness  to  express  differences  even 
in  somewhat  emotional  situations  and  (2)  indications  of  willingness  to 
collaborate  with  others  to  improve  teaching  and  to  develop  curriculum. 
He  also  included  OD  training  as  one  of  his  variables  because  lie  postulated 
that  it  would  produce  heightened  readiness.    In  sum,  he  assessed  the 
effects  of  these  three  variables,  and  combinations  of  them,  on  indicators 
of  constructive  adaptability.     The  first  variable,  willingness  to  express 
differences, is  an  indicator  of  the  first-level  skill  of  bringing  into  view 
personal  abilities  and  resources  that  we  described  in  Chapter  3.  The 
second  variable,  readiness  for  collaboration,  is  likewise  the  basis  for 
second-level  collaborative  skills  in  subsystems. 

Saturen 's  general  hypothesis  was  that  a  high  level  of  these  three  vari- 
ables would  enable  a  school,  given  time,  to  put  into  practice  activities  of 
the  sort  that  indicate  constructive  adaptability.    To  allow  time  for  these 
activities  to  show  up,  the  outcome  variables  (indicators  of  constructive 


adaptability)  were  assessed  at  least  one  and  as  much  as  three  years  a:*ter 
Saturen  assessed  the  independent  variables  of  training,  willingness  to 
express  differences,  and  willingness  to  collaborate.    For  the  schedule  of 
assessments,  see  Appendix  7-B. 

We  shall  report  results  in  this  chapter  concerning  four  of  the  variables 
Saturen  chose  as  indicators  of  constructive  adaptability.    He  picked  these 
indicators  because  in  these  schools  at  this  time,  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
structive responses  to  the  demands  of  the  environment.     The  indicators 
(Saturen,  1972)  are: 

(1)  Estimated  influence  by  teachers  on  how  the  school  was  run  and 
on  the  principal.    If  decisions  that  effect  the  entire  school  are  made 
individually  or  handed  down  by  administrators,  then  it  is  likely  that  many 
resources  remain  untapped  for  producing  and  implementing  the  most  adaptive 
actions. 

(2)  Relative  amount  of  reported  collaboration  in  developing 
curriculum  and  choosing  teaching  methods.    Organizational  changes  must  be 
coordinated  and  integrated  among  the  staff. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  respondents  reporting:  involvement  of  students 
in  developing  regulations  for  student  conduct.    Adaptive  organizations 
forecast  demands  from  their  environments  and  respond  appropriately  to 
them.    Since  students  comprise  a  major  portion  of  a  school's  environment, 
their  changing  needs  must  be  understood  if  the  school  is  to  be  adaptive. 

(k )    Number  of  innovations  under  way  in  the  school  that  were  judged 
useful  by  respondents.    The  most  obvious  indicators  of  adaptability  are 
actual  changes  that  occur. 
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Saturen's  indicators  of  readiness  turned  out  to  be  especially  important 
when  high  levels  of  them  were  present  ir  a^  school  that  received  organizational 
training.    As  we  shall  see,  we  can  conclude  from  the  data  here  that  elemen- 
tary schools  will  react  more  fruitfully  to  training  if  they  are  high  on 
Saturen's  other  two  independent  variables.    This  is  very  important  informa- 
tion for  school  people  and  interveners  to  have.    A  great  deal  of  paini 
money,  and  time  can  be  saved  if  schools  do  not  try  to  begin  strong 
organizational  change  before  they  are  ready. 

This  substudy  actually  went  beyond  the  three  districts  that  are  the 
focus  of  this  book.    The  study  used  data  not  only  from  elementary  schools 
in  Kent,  Auburn,  and  Federal  Way,  but  also  from  schools  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 
Thp  fJnf/?  frnm  t.hp  Inttf^r  dintrint  wore  ronent.od  afi  part  of  a  later  project 
described  in  full  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975)- 

Assessing  Varietur 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  again  use  the  term  "variety,"  the  shortened 
form  of  Buckley's  (1967)  term  "variety  pool."    Wyant  used  the  term  in 
Chapter  6  for  his  test  of  the  ability  to  initiate  and  receive  ideas  or 
discuss  "delicate"  matters  that  are  surrounded  by  strong  emotions.  We 
shall  use  it  here  for  the  similar  ability  to  express  differences  even  in 
somewhat  emotional  situations.    This  is  similar  to  the  ability  assessed 
by  Porter  in  her  test  of  "communication  during  emotion"  described  in 
Chapter  5»  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  related  also  to  the  first  first-level 
skill  of  communication.    Saturen  scored  a  school  high  on  variety  if,  at 
pretest,  the  combined  responses  to  the  following  four  questions  were 
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Chapter  5  described  the  use  of  items  2  and  6  in  Test  A  on  emotional 
communication,  item  k  in  Test  B  on  openness,  and  item  13  in  Test  E  cn 
openness.    We  do  not  take  the  view  that  a  particular  indicator  should 
be  given  only  one  interpretation  and  be  used  only  in  one  "test.''  If 
some  of  us  interpret  an  item  as  a  suitable  indicator  of  one  variable, 
others  remain  at  liberty  to  interpret  it  as  an  indicator  of  another 
variable*    Both  interpretations  can  be  ''right''  because,  in  fact, 
respondents  can  respond  to  a  questionnaire  item  in  more  than  one  respect 
simultaneously.    In  this  case,  furthermore,  it  is  easy  to  argue  that 
communication  during  emotion  (Test  A)  and  being  open  to  incoming  informa- 
tion (Tests  B  and  E)  are  both  components  of  a  group's  ability  to  maintain 
access  to  their  "variety  pool." 

Following  the  multitrait-raultimethod  paradigm  (Campbell  and  Fiske,  1959), 
we  hope  that  using  items  in  different  combinations  for  testing  different 
hypotheses  can  illuminate  both  the  conceptual  meaning  of  our  variables 
and  the  empirical  meaning  of  the  items  themselves.    We  shall  discuss  these 
overlapping  meanings  in  Chapter  13.    We  saw  in  Chapter  6  that  Wyant  used 
items  ^1,  ^2,  ^3»  and  kk  as  indicators  of  variety.    These  items  appeared 
only  in  the  1972  questionnaire,  and  Saturen  was  unable  to  use  them 

ucrOaUot;  lit:  ucrftdii  iixo  t>LuJjr    ueruj.  tr    Llit:  xuj.  mula  Liuii  ux    Llia  L  4UC£?  Lxumieili 


relatively  favorable  (weights  used  in  scoring  are  given  here  in  parentheses 
after  each  choice)* 

Item    2.    Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  when  Teacher  X  and  the 
other  members  begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  school;  Teacher  X  listens  to  them  and  tells 
his  own  feelings.    How  would  you  feel  toward  X? 

)  I  would  approve  strongly.  (2) 

)  I  would  approve  mildly  or  eome  (  l) 

)  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other.  (  O) 

)  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some  (-l) 

)  I  would  disapprove  strongly.  (-2) 

Item    ^.    Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says  at 

a  staff  meeting.  In  Teacher  x's  place,  would  most  of  the 

teachers  you  know  in  your  school  seek  out  B  to  discuss  the 
disagreement?  * 
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Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this 
(    )    Maybe  about  half  would  do  this 
(    )    No,  most  would  not. 
(    )    I  don't  know. 
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(  2) 
(  1) 
(-2) 
(-1) 
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Item  6. 


Item  13 • 


Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  with  Teacher  X  and 
the  other  members  begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  school;  Teacher  X  quickly  suggests 
that  the  committee  get  back  to  the  topic  and  keep  the  discussion 
objective  and  impersonal.    How  would  you  feel  toward  X? 


I  would  approve  strongly.  (-2) 

I  would  approve  mildly  or  some.  (-1) 

I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other «  (  O) 

I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some.  (  l) 

I  would  disapprove  strongly.  (2) 


Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says 
at  a  staff  meeting.     In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the 
teachers  you  know  in  your  school  keep  it  to  themselves  and 
say  nothing  about  it? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No,  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


(-2) 
(-1) 

(  2) 
(  1) 


Assess ii^o  P*5?.din6£S  for  CoHs*bo!r?tio*i. 


Schools  were  considered  relatively  ready  for  collaboration  if  responses 
to  these  four  questions*  were  favorable  (that  is,  if  respondents  chose  the 


*    In  Chapter  5,  we  described  the  use  of  items  10  and  11  in  Test  C  and 
item  1^  in  Test  F,  both  tests  built  to  be  indicators  of  responsiveness. 
Here  Saturen  agrees  closely  with  the  authors  of  Chapter  5.    By  respon- 
siveness, we  mean  a  readiness  to  take  action  in  response  to  a  perceived 
need;  Saturen  chose  items  indicating  a  willingness  to  take  collaborative 
action. 


the  positively  weighted  alternatives): 

Item  10.     Suppose  Teacher  X  develops  a  particularly  useful  and  effective 
method  for  teaching  something.    In  Teacher  X's  place,  would 
most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  school  describe  it 
briefly  at  a  faculty  meeting  and  offer  to  meet  with  others 
who  wanted  to  hear  more  about  it? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this.  (2) 
(     )    Maybe  about  half  would  do  this.  (  l) 

(  )  No,  most  would  not.  (-2) 
(    )    I  don't  know.  (-1) 
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Item  11.    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness. 

In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  iti 
your  building... 

...  ask  another  teacher  to  observe  his  teaching  and  then  have 
a  conference  afterward? 

(     )    Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this.  (  2) 

(     )    Maybe  about  half  would  do  this.  (  l) 

(  )  No,  most  would  not.  (-2) 
(     )    I  don't  know.  (-1) 

Item  1^.     ...  ask  other  teachers  to  let  him  (Teacher  X)  observe  how  the 
other  teachers  teach,  to  get  ideas  how  to  improve  their  own? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this.  (  2) 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this.  (  l) 

(  )  No,  most  would  not.  (-2) 

(  )  I  don't  know.  (-i) 

Item  53.*  Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer 
to  plan  and  develop  the  school  curriculum? 
Fleat>e  mai'k  one  or  more  cnoices  Delow: 

)  I  don't  care  much  who  does  it 

)  Citizens'  or  parents'  committee 

)  Board  of  Education 

)  Superintendent 

)  Instructional  supervisor 

)  Principal 

)  Department  head  or  grade  chairman 

)  A  group  of  teachers 

)  The  individual  teacher 

)  Counselor(s)  or  guidance  director 

)  School  psychologist 

)  A  student  committee 

)  Other;  specify 

(Here  the  "favorable"  choice  was  "a  group  of  teachers";  respon- 
dents were  not  penalized  for  marking  other  choices  as  well.) 
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We  have  given  acknowledgments  in  previous  chapters  for  sources  of  items 

^  A  n     .  I      '  grateful  to  Max  Abbott,  Terry  Eidell, 

and  Roland  Pellegrin  of  the  early  Program  on  Innovations  at  CASEA  for 
items  53  through  59.    Item  60  is  original  with  us.    Responses  of  all 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  and  the  mean  responses  in  the  Auburn  and 
Federal  Way  districts  to  items  53,  5^,  55,  and  57  for  all  years  when 
administered  are  shown  in  Appendix  7-D. 
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Training 

Schools  were  considered  trained  if  they  had  experienced  at  least  one 
training  event.     Training  events  for  schools  were  described  in  Chapter  2. 

Assessing  Constructive  Adaptability 

Saturen  (1972)  constructed  ten  measures  to  indicate  conditions  of 
organizational  adaptability.    Six  of  them  showed  weak  or  inconclusive 
results.    Here  we  report  the  results  on  the  remaining  four:     (l)  amount  of 
influence  teachers  perceived  they  had  on  how  their  school  was  run  and  on  the 
principal's  decisions;   (2)  reported  collaboration  by  teachers  in  developing 
the  curriculum,  in  deciding  upon  teaching  methods  used  in  the  classroom,  and 
in  deciding  upon  subject  matter;  (3)  participation  by  students  in  developing 
rules  for  student  conduct;  and  (k)  numbe.:*  of  useful  innovations  occurring  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two.    Items  used  to  indicat3  each  of  these  four  depen- 
dent variables  are  shown  below. 


Influence  by  teachers 


Item  5^.    Please  indicate  your  best  estimate  of  the  influence  of 

teachers  ...  on  the  areas  of  school  life  described  below. 
In  general,  how  much  influence  do  you  feel  the  teachers 
as  a  group  have  on  Low  your  school  is  run? 

)  No  influence 

)  Little  influence 

)  Some  in'*luence 

)  Consiwt^rable  influence 

)  Great  deal  of  influence 

)  I  have  no  opinion 

(Scores  on  constructive  adaptability  here  were  higher  when 
larger  percentages  of  respondents  chose  the  alternatives 
indicating  the  greater  amounts  of  influence.) 
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Item  55»    In  general,  how  much  influence  do  the  teachers  in  your 

school  have  on  the  principal  vhen  it  comes  to  his  activities 
and  decisions  that  affect  the  performance  of  the  school? 


(Same  alternatives  as  above#) 


Reported  collaboration 

Item  56.    Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops 
the  school  curriculum?    Please  mark  one  or  more  choices 
below.    (Here,  adaptability  is  indicated  by  ther  percent- 
age checking  the  eighth  choice:    "a  group  of  teachers." 
Respondents  were  not  penalised  for  marking  other  choices 
as  well.) 


# 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


lO  GO  wTJiJil*^  y 
Citizens*  or  parents'  committee 
Board  of  Education 
Superintendent 
Instructional  Supervisor 
Principal 

Department  head  or  grade  chairman 

A  group  of  teachers 

The  individual  teacher 

Counselor (s)  or  guidance  director 

School  Psychologist 

A  student  committee 

Other;  specify  
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Item  57.     Phis  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you  use 
.In  ^rour  classroom.     Please  mark  "X"  before  the  one'^n't^ 
nent  below  that  best  describes  your  part  in  deciding  upon 
;he  teaching  methods  to  be  used  in  your  classroom.  (Adapt- 
-ibility  is  indicated  by  the  percentage  checking  the  second 
or  fourth  alternative  below.) 

(     )    I  choose  my  own  teaching  \iiethods  without  assistance 
or  direction. 

(     )    The  final  choice  of  teaching  methods  is  left  for  me, 
but  there  are  others  whose  job  includes  making  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions. 

(     )    Within  certain  limits  I  can  choose  my  own  teaching 
methods. 

(     )    As  a  member  of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share  with 

others  the  job  of  deciding  the  teaching  methods  to  be 
used. 

(     )    I  do  not  choose  my  own  teaching  methods.     They  are 
laid  down  for  m^^  hy  others* 

Item  58.    This  item  concerns  the  scope  and  sequence  of  -subject-matter 
content.    Please  mark  "X"  before  the  one  statement  bel^~ 
that  best  describes  your  part  in  deciding  upon  the  subject- 
matter  content  to  be  taught  in  your  classroom.     (Same  choices 
and  adaptability  indicators  as  just  above.) 


Involvement  of  students 


Item  59. 


Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops 
regulations  for  student  conduct?    (Adaptability  is 
indicated  by  the  percentage  checking  "a  student  committee.  •«) 

)  I  don't  know  who  actually  does  this 

)  Citizens*  or  parents'  committee 

)  Board  of  Education 

)  Superintendent 

)  Inst  ructional  supervisor 

)  Principal 

)  Department  head  or  grade  chairman 

)  A  group  of  teachers 

)  The  individual  teacher 

)  Counselor(s)  or  guidance  director 

)  School  psychologist 

)  A  student  committee 

)  Other;  specif y^  
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.Incidence  of  innovations.     (For  this  item,  adaptability  was 
indicated  by  the  percentage  of  teachers  describing  two  or  more ■ 
changes.  ) 


.tem  60.    How  about  recent  changes  that  could  have  useful  effects  on 

If  Li      .1-  ^""'^  ^'^y  innovations,  any  new  ways 

of  doing  things,  that  began  during  the  last  year  or  two 
that  you  think  could  have  helpful  effects  on  the  school? 
11  so,  please  describe  each  very  briefly  below.  (Space 
was  provided  for  writing.) 

Hypotheses 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  some  symbols  to  stand  for  Saturen's 
three  independent  variables.     On  the  variables  of  "variety"  (v)  and  readi- 
ness  for  collaboration  (C),  Saturen  divided  schools  into  high  and  low 
categories  by  dividing  them  at  the  median  score  on  the  pretest.  The 
symbols  we  shall  use  for  high  and  low  categories  of  the  three  variables 
are  the  following: 

Training: 

T  if  the  school  received  OD  training  during  the  year 
prior  to  the  posttest 

t_  if  there  was  no  history  of  training 

Norms  regarding  communication  of  feelings  and  disagreements: 

V  if  norms  supported  these  behaviors  (high  variety) 

V  if  norms  did  not  support  these  behaviors  (low  variety) 
Norms  regarding  readiness  for  collaboration: 
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if  norms  supported  collaboration  (high  readiness  for 
collaboration) 

jc  if  norms  did  not  support  collaboration  (low  readiness 
for  collaboration) 

The  prediction  was  made  that  the  values  of  each  outcome  variable 
would  be  highest'  in  schools  where  the  pretest  indicated  that  the  norms  made 
it  easier  for  people  to  communicate  feelings  and  disagreements  (V),  where 
the  norms  supported  collaboration  (C),  and  where  the  school  had  received 
OD  vraining  (T);  the  outcome  scores  would  be  lowest,  we  thought,  in  schools 
where  the  opposite  conditions  existed  (v,  c,  and  t). 

Predictions  were  also  made  about  the  relative  effects  of  the  different 
possible  combinations  of  the  three  independent  variables.    There  were  eight 
ways  that  a  school  could  be  catergorized :    xvu,  tVU,  IVU,  TVc,  tvU,  tVc, 
Tvc,  and  tvc.    Saturen  assumed  that  one  school  would  score  higher  than 
another  on  outcome  measures  if  the  value  of  at  least  one  independent  variable 
were  higher  in  the  first  school  and  the  value  of  no  other  variable  were 
lower.    For  instance,  he  predicted  that  TVC  would  be  higher  than  TVc, 
but  made  no  predictions  about  whether  TVc  would  be  higher  than  tvC.  Using 
this  assumption,  Saturen  predicted  the  following  relations  on  outcome 
measures  (note  that  predictions  were  not  made  for  all  possible  pairings  of 
the  categories): 


3HNO 


TVC  would  be  the  highest, 
tvc,  TvC,  and  TVc  would  be  next  highest, 
tvC  would  be  lower  than  either  tVC  or  TvC, 
tVc  would  be  lower  than  either  tVC  or  TVc, 
Tvc  would  be  lower  than  either  TvC  or  TVc,  and 
tvc  would  be  lowest  of  all: 


However,  no  schools  having  the  combination  TvC  or  Tvc  appeared  in 
the  sample  at  pretest.    Consequently,  the  predictions  that  could  be 
tested  were: 


TVC  would  be  the  highest, 
tvc  and  TVc  would  be  next  highest, 
tvC  would  be  lower  than  tVC, 
tVc  would  be  lower  than  TVc,  and 
tvc  would  be  lowest  of  all: 


^tvc 
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When  Saturen  examined  the  pretest  scores  (independent  variables)  of 
each  school  and  then  categorized  them  as  we  have  explained  above,  schools 
appeared  in  six  of  these  categories:    TVC,  tVc,  TVc,  tvC,  tVC,  and  tvc. 
There  are  I3  possible  ways  to  pair  these  six  categories,  and  Saturen  made 
predictions  about  12  of  the  pairs  —  predictions,  that  is,  about  the  order- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  pair  on  any  dependent  variable  at  post test.  For 
instance,  his  first  prediction  was  that  if  TVC  and  TVc  were  paired,  TVC 
would  be  higher  on  "che  postests.    No  predicition  could  be  made  about  the 
pairs  in  the  diagram  not  connected  by  a  line  or  combination  of  lines 
(TVc  and  tvC). 

Results 

When  Saturen  examined  the  post test  scores,  he  used  the  Mann-Whitney 
"'Cest*  of  statistical  significance  to  determine 


*    For  more  information  about  the  Mann-Whitney  U-test  see  Siegel  (1956 ) 
pp.  116-127. 


the  probability  that  the  orderings  obtained  on  the  posttest  were  due  to 
chance.    Examining  orders  within  each  of  the  12  pairs  on  each  of  the  four 
dependent  variables  as  a  first  analysis  (^8  orderings  of  the  pairs  in  all), 
Saturen  found  1^  of  the  ^8  to  be  significant  at  least  at  the  .10  level  and 
in  the  direction  predicted;  five  showed  a  difference  in  the  predicted 
direction  but  were  not ^significant;  26  showed  miniscule  differences  that 
were  not  significant;  and  three  showed  significant  differences  opposite  to 
prediction.    The  great  bulk  of  significant  differences,  however,  occurred 
when  trained  schools  (T)  were  compared  with  untrained  (t). 
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Another  way  to  summarise  the  results  among  the  outcome  variables 
is  shown  in  Table  7-1  below.    To  produce  this  table,  Saturen  gave  eaci 
school  a  score  on  each  outcome  variable  according  to  the  percentage  o: 
respondents  giving  favorable  answers  to  the  items  on  the  posttest.  Then 
the  mean  on  that  variable  was  computed  among  the  schools  in  each  pretest 
classification  (TVC,  TVc,  etc.).    Finally,  rank-order  numbers  were  given 
to  the  six  means.     In  Table  7-li  the  six  groups  of  schools,  top  to  bottom, 
are  listed  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  predicted  outcome  scores, 
with  TVC  highest  and  tvc  lowest.    The  results  at  the  first  posttest  were 
calculated  by  Saturen  in  the  original  study;  the  results  at  the  second 
posttest  were  calculated  by  the  other  co-authors  of  this  chapter  at  a 


*    The  periods  between  first  and  second  posttests  varied  according  to 
the  years  data  were  available  and  according  to  the  times  training 
was  given  to  some  of  the  schools.     Saturen  tried  to  use  pretest 
data  as  close  as  possible  to  first  training.    For  four  schools,  the 
interval  between  posttests  was  one  year,  for  17  schools  the  interval 
was  two  years,  and  for  six  schools,  it  was  three  years.    Three  schools 
had  no  second  posttest. 

One  of  the  four  items  in  the  original  "test"  of  actual  collabor- 
ation was  not  administered  in  1972.    The  scores  on  actual  collaboration 
in  1972  may  not  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  those  from  the  first 
posttest.    The  meanings  are  probably  very  close,  h-'ever,  because  both 
the  three-item  and  four-items  "tests"  fit  the  pattern  we  shall  see 
below  in  Table  7-3. 
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Table  7-1.    Ordering:  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  of  four  districts 

at  first  and  second  posttests  on  indicated  dependent  variables 

Obtained  rank  at  first  Posttest* 


Type  of 

No. 

Pre- 

Actual 

of 

dicted 

Influ- 

collab- Stu- 

Inno- 

school 

schs 

rank 

ence 

oration  dents 

vations 



TVC 

k 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

TVc 

2 

2  or  3 

3 

3  2 

6 

tvc 

k 

2 

or 

3 

5 

6  6 

3.5 

k 

or 

5 

2 

2  3 

5 

tvC 

7 

h 

or 

5 

if 

5  ^ 

2 

tvc 

8 

6 

6 

^  5 

3.5 

30 

Obtained  rank  at  second  posttest* 

TVC 

3 

1 

1  2 

2.5 

TVc 

1 

2 

or 

3 

6  6 

6 

fvr. 

u 

? 

or 

It  1 

tVc 

5 

or 

5 

2  3 

• 

1 

tvC 

7 

if 

or 

5 

3  5 

5 

tvc 

6 

6 

5  ^ 

2.5 

26 

*    First  posttests,  analyzed  in  Saturen's  (1972)  original 
study,  occurred  at  different  times  in  different  schools: 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.    See  Appendix  7-.B  for  details. 
Second  posttests,  analyzed  later  by  the  other  authors  of 
this  chapter,  all  occurred  in  1972.     In  both  parts  of  the 
table,  the  independent  categories  (TVC,  TVc,  etc.)  contain 
the  schools  assigned  by  Saturen  according  to  their  scores 
on  the  independent  variables  assessed  in  years  previous  to  the 
first  posttest. 


The  variable  of  perceived  influence  by  teachers  Is  missing  in  the 
lower  part  of  Table  7-1  because  the  items  on  this  variable  were  not 
administered  in  the  Kent  area  in  1972.    Only  26  schools  contribute  data  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  table,  instead  of  30,  because  two  schools  (E02  and  B08) 
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were  not  administered  questionnaires  in  1972,  because  one  school  (AOl)  was 
no  longer  in  existence  in  1972,  and  because  we  are  reserving  for  later 
discussion  the  case  on  one  school  (K02)  that  received  its  first  training 
after  the  administration  of  its  first  (1970)  posttest. 

Some  rankings  correctly  predicted*     A  cursory  glance  at  Table  7"1 
reveals  the  fact  that  we  did  not  achieve  a  simple  confirmation  of  Saturen's 
predictions.    It  is  true  that  the  predictions  about  the  top  (TVC)  and 
bottom  (tvc)  categories  turned  out  correct  in  a  fair  number  of  instances. 
The  top  category  was  that  of  trained  schools  high  on  both  variety  and 
readiness  for  collaboration;  this  cluster  of  schools  can  be  seen  to  have 
ranked  first  on  all  four  outcome  variables  at  the  first  posttest  and  on 
actual  collaboration  at  the  second  posttest.*    ITie  bottom  category  (tvc) 


♦    Table  7-1  shows  that  on  the  variable  of  incidence  of  innovations,  the 
TVC  schools  dropped  from  first  place  at  first  posttest  to  a  tie  for 
second  place  with  tvc  schools  at  second  posttest.    This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  schools  had  discontinued  their  innovative 
activities.    One  possible  reason  TVC  schools  dropped  their  frequency  of 
reporting  innovations  is  that  they  had  so  successfully  implemented  these 
innovations  that  they  no  longer  considered  them  something  "new."  We 
have  data  that  indicate  that  at  least  one  school — K12 — actually  dropped 
its  frequency  of  reporting  innovations  of  the  collaborative  type  at  the 
time  when  these  innovations  had  successfully  been  implemented.  Further 
discussion  of  this  will  be  made  in  Chapter  10. 


cluster  stood  lowest  on  perceived  influence  and  next  to  lowest  both  on 
involvement  of  students  at  the  first  posttest  and  on  actual  collaboration 
at  second  posttest.    Aside  from  these  obvious  outcomes,  the  data  ar<'  not 
immediately  easy  to  interpret. 
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The  complexity  of  the  data  can  be  examined  in  another  way.    We  can 
ascertain  the  Spearman  rank-difference  correlation  between  the  predicted 
ordering  given  in  Table  7-?  and  the  orderings  actually  obtained  on  each 
of  the  dependent  variables  to  see  how  close  the  obtained  orderings  are 
to  the  predicted  ordering.    We  can  also  calculate  the  rank-difference 
correlations  between  the  obtained  orderings  at  first  and  second  pretest 
to  see  how  stable  the  obtained  orderings  were  from  one  year  to  the  other. 
Table  7-2  shows  these  correlations. 

Table  7-2.  Rank-difference  correlations  between  orderings  of  groups  of 
elementary  schools  of  four  districts  on  indicated  dependent 
variables  and  on  other  c  rderings 


Influ- 
ence 

Correlations  between  predicted 

ordering  and  ordering  on  dependent  .63 

variables  at  first  posttest 

Correlations  between  predicted 
ordering  and  ordering  on  dependent 
variables  at  second  posttest 

Correlations  between  dependent 
variables  at  first  and 
second  posttests 


Actual 

collab-  Stu- 
oration  dents 


.3^ 


.31 


.^9 


.5^ 


.37 


-.26 


Inno- 
vations 


.26 


-.34 


.10 


The  correlations  shown  in  Table  7-2  give  small  support  for  Saturen's 
overall  hypothesis.    Five  of  seven  correlations  with  the  predicted  ordering 
are  positive,  but  most  are  low  and  none  is  statistically  significant.  We 
can  also  see  that  the  correlations  between  years  are  low.    This  is  not 
surprising,  since  we  should  expect  a  deterioration  of  effect  over  two  years 
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in  view  oi*  two  facts:    (l)  the  conditions  of  the  schools  on  variety  and 
readiness  for  collaboration  may  have  changed  in  the  interim  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  training  received  by  the  "trained"  schools  was  small,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before.     (The  deterioration  can  also  be  seen  among  the  scores 
tabulated  in  Appendix  7-C.) 

We  can  also  note  in  Table  7-2  that  the  standing  of  schools  on  inci- 
dence of  innovation  showed  only  an  insignificant  correlation  between 
posttests.    This  outcome  fits  well  with  our  findings  to  be  set  forth  in 
Chapter  10  concerning  the  oscillations  that  schools  show  in  undertaking 
innovations. 

Finally,  we  have  the  complication  of  school  K02,  which  fell  in  the 

to  the  1970  administration  of  questionnaires  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
In  respect  to  the  1972  posttest,  this  school  had  then  to  be  categorized  as 
Tvc— a  category  that  had  not  existed  in  Saturen's  original  pretest  data. 
On  the  second  post test  assessment  in  1972,  this  school  turned  up  ranking 
first  among  the  seven  pretest  clusters  on  involvement  of  students,  it 
tied  for  first  place  among  the  seven  clusters  on  incidence  of  innovations, 
and  it  placed  third  among  the  seven  clusters  on  actual  collaboration]  All 
three  of  these  scores  were  positive  (above  the  district  mean). 

The  high  standing  of  K02  caused  us  to  wonder  what  its  scores  were  on 
variety  and  collaboration  just  before  it  was  trained  in  1970.    We  felt  this 
information  would  be  especially  useful  because  it  fit  Saturen's  design  of 
assessing  schools  on  the  pretest  as  close  as  possible  to  training.  We 
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were  able  to  calculate  these  scores  by  e:camining  the  responses  given  by 
school  K02  in  I97O  to  the  pretest  questionnaire  items.     *We  discovered  that 

*    Although  Saturen  chose  to  use  items  for  his  pretest  from  I968  only,  all 
items  were  administered  in  I968,  I969,  1970,  and  1972. 


K02's  pretest  scores  had  indeed  risen  a  great  deal  by  1970.    In  1968  on 
variety,  K02  was  215  points  below  our  cutoff  point  for  V  schools;     in  I97O 
it  was  only  5  points  below  the  cutoff  point.    On  collaboration,  K02  in  1968 
was  190  points  below  the  cutoff  point;  in  1970  it  was  only  5  points  below. 
We  can  see  that  one  reason  K02  behaved  so  much  like  TVC  schools  on  posttest 
is  that  by  1970  it  almost  was  TVC. 

We  shall  examine  this  school  along  with  the  others  in  our  analysis 
below,  but  we  shall  put  very  little  weight  on  its  relation  to  other  schools 
on  outcome  variables,  both  because  of  the  unusual  placement  of  its  training 
between  pretest  and  posttest  and  because  it  is  the  only  school  in  its  new 
category. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  find  any  instructive  pattern  in  the  data  of 
Table  7-1  beyond  the  findings  for  the  schools  in  categories  TVC  and  tvc, 
we  must  undertake  a  more  detailed  analysis.    To  do  so,  we  shall  take  each 
pair  cf  categories  in  turn  and  examine  the  evidential  support  for  a  given 
ordering  between  the  two  members  of  the  pair.     Table  7-3  shows  the  results 
of  this  analysis. 

In  Table  7-3»  we  again  see  moderately  strong  evidence  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  condition  TVC  and  the  inferiority  of  the  condition  tvc. 
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Over  the  four  variables  and  the  tv/o  posttests,  the  first  section  of  the 
table  shows  TVC  schools  higher  than  other  types  of  schools  in  33  of  the 
38  instances—that  is,  in  8?  percent.    In  the  second  section  I8  out  of  23 
instances  (not  counting  the  tie)  or  78  percent  conformed  to  prediction. 
The  table  accounts  for  eight  of  the  12  pairs  for  which  Saturen  made  pre- 
dictions and  lists  two  pairs  for  which  no  prediction  was  made  (because 
there  was  no  Tvc  school  at  time  of  pretest).    It  contains  only  pairs  that 
were  connected  by  lines  in  the  diagrams  under  the  section  entitled 
Hypotheses  because  these  were  the  only  pairs  about  which  Saturen 's  theory 
allowed  him  to  make  predictions.    The  category  TvC  never  occurs  in  this  table 
or  the  following  tables  because  no  schools  ever  occurred  in  this  category. 

investigation  in  the  field:     that  elementary  schools  higher  than  average  on 
all  three  variables  T,  V,  and  C  will  show  up  higher  on  outcome  variables 
of  the  sort  examined  here  than  will  schools  low  on  one  or  more  of  these 
variables,  and  that  schools  low  on  all  three  have  a  very  poor  prognosis. 
In  other  words,  if  a  school  is  low  in  ability  to  express  differences  in 
emotion-fraught  communication,  low  in  readiness  to  take  even  small  steps 
toward  collaborative  problem-solving,  and  does  not  seek  outside  help  such 
as  organizational  training,  we  should  not  expect:     (l)  its  staff  to  feel 
influential,  (2)  its  teachers  to  collaborate  in  building  curriculum, 
in  selecting  teaching  methods,  or  in  selecting  subject  matter,  (3)  to  find 
students  participating  in  developing  rules  for  student  conduct,  and  (k)  to 
find  the  school  undertaking  innovations.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  school 
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is  high  or  variety,  is  high  on  readiness  for  collaboration,  and  has  under- 
taken training  for  organizational  problem  solving,  then  it  is  likely  to 
exhibit  sCTie  of  the  four  kinds  of  activities  characterizing  our  dependent 
(outcome)  variables. 


Table  7-3.    Conformity  of  pairs  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  from  four 

districts  to  predicted  orderings  within  pairs  on  four  dependent 
variables  at  first  and  second  posttests 


Actual 


Influ- 

collaboration 

Students 

Innovations 

Orderings 
and 

ence  at 

first 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Sec- 

predictions 

posttest 

First 

ond 

First 

ond 

First 

oed 

TVC  >  TVc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TVC  >  tVC 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TVC  >Tvc 

+ 

mzrn  xtt^ 

JL  w  W        u  •  u 

T 

TVC  >  tvC 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TVC  ^tvc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

tVC  >  tvc 

+ 

+ 

0 

tVo  tvc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TvOtvc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

tvC  ^  tvc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Per- 
cent 
fit 


87 


78 


Key 

A  plus  indicates  that  the  orderings  at  posttest  did  conform  to 
the  predictions  listed  under  "Orderings  and  predictions."  A 
minus  indicates  that  they  did  not.    A  zero  indicates  that  the 
two  groups  under" Orderings  and  predictions"  tied  at  posttest. 
The  sign        "  means  "scored  higher  than." 


The  table  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  schools  in  the  top  and  bottom 
categories,  TVC  and  tvc.    Can  we  formulate  other  tables  that  will  tell  us 
anything  about  other  relations  among  categories? 

A  pattern  in  contrary  results^    The  pairs  of  categories  listed  in 
Table  7-^  are  written  with  their  categories  in  the  order  opposite  to  the 
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prediction  made  by  Saturen,     (The  table  also  includes  one  pair  for  which 
no  predictions  were  made.)    In  this  section  plus  means  that  the  data  support 
the  reverse  of  Saturen's  prediction  and  support  the  order  given  in  fh^  table 
instead.    According  to  the  data  behind  this  part  of  the  table,  the  pattern 
that  stands  out  is  this:     schools  that  are  high  on  only  one  of  the  three 
readiness  variables,  (or,  in  one  case,  even  on  non^)score  higher  on  the  post- 
test  in  most  instances  than  schools  that  are  higher  on  two  or  the  readiness 
variables:    Saturen  (and  we)  began  with  the  simple  hypothesis  that  the 
readiness  variables  were  additive,  but  the  data  argue  strongly  that  the 
effects  of  combinations  of  these  variables  are  interactive,  not  simply 
additive. 


Table  7-^. 


Conformity  of  pairs  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  from  four 
districts  to  orderines  which  are  the  opposite  of  those  pre^I 
^^c^e^  within  pairs  on  four  dependent  variables^at  first  and 
second  posttests 


Influ- 

Orderings  ence  at 
(Opposite  to  first 
prediction )  posttest 


Actual 
Collaboration 

Sec- 
First  end 


Students 


Innovations 


Sec-  Sec- 
First    ond     First  ond 


Per- 
cent 
fit 


tVc  >  TVc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

tvc  >TVc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Tvc  >TVc 

+ 

+ 

tVc  -,tVC 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

tvC  7>tVC 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Percent  fit 

92 

83 

100 

91 

67 

82 

+ 
+ 
+ 


60 


81 
71 

8i 


See  key  under  Table  7-^ 
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Table  7-5.    Conformity  of  pairs  of  grou'^s  of  elementary  schools  from  four 
districts  to  unpredicted  or  ierings  within  pairs  on  four 
dependent  variables  at  f irs :  and  second  posttests 


Orderings 
(Unpredicted) 


Influ- 
ence at 
first 
posttest 


Actual 
collaboration 

Sec- 


Students 


Sec- 


First    ond     First  ond 


Innovations 

Sec- 
First  ond 


tVC  >  TVc 
tvC  >  TVc 
tVc  >tvC 
Tvc  >  tVC 
Tvc  >tvC 
tVc  >Tvr 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


0 
0 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


£*?e  key  under  Table  7-3 


Figure  7-1    Approximate  ordering  of  groups  of  Kent  elementary  schools 
on  dependent  variables 

(See  text  for  meanings  of  abbreviations  of  groups  of 
schools.    A  descending  line  connecting  two  symbols 
means  that  schools  symbolized  by  the  upper  abbreviation 
usually  scored  higher  on  dependent  variables  than  schools 
symbolized  by  the  lower  abbreviation. ) 
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The  finding  in  Table  7-^  is  after  the  fact;  it  comes  about  from  a 
serendipitous  alignment  of  some  results  juite  opposite  to  our  prediction. 
We  shall  have  more  confidence  in  this  finding  after  someone  has  obtained 
similar  data,  showing  the  same  pattern,  from  other  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  outcomes  opposite  to  prediction  were  not  a  hodge-podge 
mix  of  pairs,  but  were  a  group  showing  the  clear  pattern  described  above, 
lends  cogency  to  the  finding.    Furthermore,  we  can  find  more  support  in 
Table  7-5. 

We  made  no  predictions  about  the  ordering  within  the  pairs  listed  in 
Table  7-5.    In  listing  the  findings  in  this  table,  we  arbitrarily  wrote 
the  categories  within  each  pair  in  the  order  that  would  yield  the  greatest 
iiumlicx  Ox  "pluoco"  aftci"  the  pair.    Locikli'i^  for  pairs  thau  coiUpare  a  cate- 
gory having  one  high  variable  with  a  category  having  two  high  variables,  we 
find  two  of  them:     tvC  >  TVc  and  Tvc  >tVC.    Both  these  serendipitous  pairs 
fit  the  pattern  we  saw  in  Table  7-^. 

Figure  7-1  gives  an  approximate  summary  of  the  patterns  we  have  seen 
in  Tables  7-3»  7-^»  and  7-5.    The  descending  lines  in  the  figure  stand  for 
the  evidences  of  superiority  of  the  sort  we  have  been  discussing  of  one 
category  of  schools  over  another.    We  have  omitted  some  of  the  weaker 
findings  from  the  diagram.    For  example,  we  found  a  balance  of  instances 
favoring  the  deductions  that  tVC  >  tvc  >TVc,  but  the  balance  was  so 
slight  that  we  have  not  drawn  lines  corresponding  to  these  relations.  One 
should  also  remember  that  the  category  Tvc  owes  its  place  in  the  diagram 
only  to  one  school,  and  a  maverick  at  that. 
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Discussior. 

The  interaction  of  Saturen's  three  conditions  of  readiness  for  organ- 
izational change  in  schools  has  important  implications  for  schools  facing 
change  and  for  consultants  who  may  wish  to  help  them.    It  seems  to  be  the 
usual  sorry  fate  of  innovations  requiring  new  organizational  interdependen- 
cies  to  falter  and  die.    The  difficulties  entailed  can  only  be  overcome  if 
many  conditions  are  working  to  support  the  staff  through  the  hazardous 
transition.    Overall,  the  evidence  we  have  here  seems  to  argue  strongly 
that  the  conditions  of  outside  help  of  some  sort  (T),  ready  expression  of 
feelings  about  differences  (V),  and  willingness  to  try  collaborative  work 
(C)  are  all  necessary,  though  not  always  sufficient,  to  bring  about  and 
stablize  new  nntto 

*  X     '   ■*  "  ■•  ~  •  w»  w*^       A  AkWSA     MWWM  V 

the  power  of  the  TVC  condition  as  a  springboard  to  new  patterns  of  inter- 
dependence in  schools  and  about  the  weakness  of  the  tvc  condition.  But 
there  are  subtleties  in  the  data  (summarized  in  Figure  7-1)  that  are  worth 
reviewing. 

Variety.    We  have  called  this  variable  by  several  names:  readi- 
ness to  express  disagreements,  communication  in  emotion-fraught  situations, 
and  maintenance  of  access  to  the  'Variety  pool."    It  comes  closest  to  what 
we  think  people  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  "live"  school  or  one  where  "they 
are  full  of  ideas."    A  school  high  on  variety  is  not  necessarily  one  where 
innovations  are  being  carried  forward,  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  happy  school. 
It  is  a  school  where  there  is  a  tumult  of  ideas  about  how  things  ought  to  be 
(instead  of  the  way  they  are)  and  a  great  deal  of  heartfelt  expression 
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about  the  natter.    The  resulting  commotion  can  be  optimistic  and  construc- 
tive ;  it  can  also  be  shattering  and  bitter. 

One  or  our  impressive  and  unexpected  findings  was  the  relatively  high 
standing  on  the  dependent  variables  of  the  five  schools  that  were  high  on 
variety  but  low  on  readiness  to  collaborate  and  had  had  no  training—the 
tVc  schools.    Before  looking  at  the  data,  we  had  predicted  that  these 
schools  would  outrank  only  the  tvc  schools,  because  they  were  high  on  only 
one  of  the  three  variables.    Far  from  appearing  near  the  bottom  on  the  out- 
cone  variables,  however,  this  cluster  of  schools  almost  always  appeared  as 
high  as  the  median  cluster,  and  were  much  higher  than  that  more  often 
than  not.    Because  this  showing  was  very  unexpected,  it  seems  worthwhile  - 
to  exaaine  the  performancp  nf  th^sA  srhools  ±r.  more  detail. 

The  tVc  schools  ranked  very  high  on  most  posttests.    They  ranked 
second  on  three  posttests  and  first  on  one.    Overall,  this  is  a  showing 
second  only  to  the  TVC  schools.    Apparently,  a  school  high  on  variety  alone, 
usaccompanied  by  training  or  a  true  readiness  for  collaboration,  can  take 
£00*  first  steps  toward  new  sorts  of  interdependence  of  the  sort  indicated 

o.r  four  posttest  variables.    Not  only  did  tVc  schools  show  up  relatively 
r-.irr.  ?,mong  otixer  categories,  but  they  remained  high  on  actual  collaboration 
•■''•'^^ri  the  two  posttests,  and  actually  made  a  great  leap  upward  on  inci- 
^f.c':  or  innovations.'    (Whether  they  succeeded  in  making  the  innovations 
\t:  something  we  do  not  know.)    The  upward  change  of  mean  score  on 
''it ions  is  especially  impressive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  other 
■  ■^rye,  of  this  cluster  and  every  change  of  every  other  cluster  between  the 
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two  posttestewas  downward.     (This  downward  trend  can  be  seen  in  detail  in 
Appendix  7-C.) 

A  school  that  exhibits  an  active  "variety  pool"— in  which  members  make 
known  a  lot  of  ideas  about  how  things  might  be  better — is  a  school  where 
members  are  saying  to  one  another  that  things  ought  to  be  better  and  there 
are  ways  of  moving  in  that  direction.    Apparently,  if  enough  members  make 
this  attitude  known,  at  least  a  few  steps  will  be  taken.    Still,  we  should 
remember  that  the  condition  tVc  is  not  sufficient  to  produce,  very  often',  a 
stable  new  pattern;  even  the  rise  in  the  mean  score  of  tVc  schools  on 
incidence  of  innovations  does  not  promise  that  the  schools  will  succeed  in 
making  those  innovations  work.    We  shall  see  in  Chapter  10  that  several 

members  reporting  innovations.  But  the  only  school  that  maintained  that  top 
position  for  as  long  as  two  consecutive  assessments  (1970  to  1972,  actually) 
was  school  K12,  a  school  that  was  a  type  TVC  at  the  time,  and  was  the  school 
that  had  received  more  training  than  any  other  in  Kent. 

^^^^^^y  with  readiness  for  collaboration.    Figure  7-1  reminds  us  that 
schools  in  category  tVC,  contrary  to  our  prediction,  usually  did  less  well 
than  schools  in  the  categories  tVc,  Tvc,  or  tvC.    In  his  interpretation  of 
these  results,  Saturen  (1972)  speculated  that  a  school  high  op  both.V  and 
C  is  likely  to  eagerly  attempt  collaborative  projects  and  is  likely  to 
vociferously  express  feelings  about  the  frustrations  that  are  then 
encountered  in  the  collaborative  work.    But  without  improved  skills  to  make 
collaboration  work,  and  without  training  to  improve  those  necessary  skills, 
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the  tVc  school  is  likely  to  give  up  in  tie  pain  of  trying  to  cope  with 
seemingly  irresolvable  conflicts.    This  speculation  seems  to  us  very 
sound. 

Variety  with  Training.    We  also  see  in  Figure  7-1  that  schools  in 
category  TVc  did  worse  than  predicted.    The  combination  of  T  and  V  with  c, 
like  t  with  V  and  C,  also  seems  to  us  to  be  a  combination  headed  for  trouble, 
now  that  the  data  force  us  to  think  harder  about  it.    This  is  true  especially 
if  amounts  of  training  are  low,  as  was  th2  case  with  these  schools.  Too 
little  training  for  organizational  change,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  training 
(such  as  training  on  problem  solving  when  the  prerequisite  collaborative 
skills  are  insufficient)    given  to  a  school  that  is  high  on  variety  can 

many  ideas  for  change,  and  even  to  try  to  begin  to  make  things  different. 
But  low  readiness  for  collaboration  can  stop  the  plunge  into  action  before 
it  really  starts.    The  TVc  school,  if  the  training  fails  to  do  anything 
to  heighten  the  readiness  to  collaborate,  will  probably  commiserate  noisily 
with  itself  about  its  discontent  and  give  tongue  to  a  variety  of  half- 
thought-through  plans  for  alleviating  the  discontent,  but  it  will  probably 
retreat  from  concerted  action,  dejected,  when  willingness  to  collaborate  is 
found  wanting. 

Table  7-1  showed  with  special  drama  the  weakness  of  the  TVc  condition. 
At  the  first  post test,  one  year  after  pretest  for  1^  schools  and  two  years 
after  pretest  for  the  rest,  the  TVc  schools  ranked  third  on  three  dependent 
variables  and  last  on  the  fourth.    Then  on  the  second  posttest,  an  average 
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of  two  years  later,  the  TVc  schools  had  fallen  to  last  on  all  three  variables J 
Even  on  the  variable  of  incidence  of  innovations,  where  we  would  expect  the 
regression  effect  to  give  TVc  a  little  boost  after  the  first  posttest,  the 
TVc  schools  stayed  at  the  bottom.    In  sum,  having  little  readiness  to  work 
together,  a  willingness  to  complain,  and  just  enough  training  in  communica- 
tion to  encourage  the  complaints  to  be  free  and  frequent  all  add  up  to  a 
sorry  state  for  a  school  to  be  in. 

In  comparing  both  tVC  and  TVc  schools  to  the  tVc  schools  that  performed 
unexpectedly  well,  we  speculate  that  schools  high  in  two  areas  may  have  been 
rather  zealous  about  making  changes  and  might  have  proceeded  less  cautiously 
than  the  schools  with  high  scores  only  on  V,    These  schools  may  have  been 
incti. vtitcd.  Lc  nicve  sihescl  sicr^  <5^v.!LCkXy  th?.n  "tih^ir  skills  wotOH  vrar'Tmrh  anrt  m«y 
have  failed  because  of  their  impatience.    The  tVc  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  high  scores  in  only  one  area,  (with  no  desire  even  to  volunteer  for 
training)  may  have  moved  ahead  more  slowly,  and  only  attempted  small  changes  - 
that  were  easier  to  accomplish.    But  of  course  this  is  speculation. 

Differences  in  amounts  of  training.    We  have  just  speculated  about  the 
effects  too  little  training  might  have  among  the  TVc  schools,  and  we  saw 
in  Chapter  6  that  too  little  training  did,  indeed,  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  communication  in  schools.    It  is  time  we  looked  at  the  amounts 
of  training  received  by  the  trained  schools  in  Saturen's  study.    The  hours 
of  training  are  shown  in  Table  7-6. 

Two  schools  listed  in  Table  7-6 — E02  and  E08 — need  special 
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explanation.*    In  those  two  schools,  we  ileliberately  tried  to  avoid 


*    The  training  and  results  at  four  of  the  schools  listed  here  have 
been  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  monograph  by  Schmuck, 
Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith  and  Runkel  (1975)-    In  that  monograph,  school 
E02  is  called  Humboldt,  E05  Palmer,  EO?  Spartan,  and  E08  Allen. 


Table  7-6.    Schedules  and  amounts  of  organizational  training  given 
elementary  schools  in  four  districts 


First 

Second 

Category 

Pretest 

Hours  of 

posttest 

Hours  of 

posttest 

and  school 

year 

training 

year 

training 

year 

TVC:  K12 

1969 

18 

1970 

28 

1972 

TVC:  E02 

1970 

low* 

1971 

none 

none 

TVC:  E05 

1970 

90 

1971 

none 

1972 

TVC:  E07 

1970 

90 

1971 

none 

1972 

TVc :  K05 

1968 

6 

1970 

6 

1972 

TVc:  EO8 

1970 

low* 

1971 

none 

none 

Tvc :  K02 

1968 

none 

1970 

Ik 

1972 

*    In  schools  E02  and  EO8,  a  steering  committee  of  five  persons 
received  ^0  hours  of  training  in  August  1970,  and  several 
subgroups  received  a  total  of  about  ten  hours  of  follow-up 
training  in  each  school  between  August  1970  and  January  1971. 
The  staffs  only  very  rarely  received  training  as  a  whole  body. 
Excluded  from  all  figures  in  this  table  are  hours  for  entry, 
diagnostic  interviewing,  process  consultation,  survey  feedback, 
special  coaching,  and  planning  for  further  work. 


training  the  entire  staff.    Instead,  we  concentrated  on  a  ''steering 
committee"  of  five.    It  is  impossible  to  say  objectively  how  to  compare 
the  amount  of  training  given  to  the  steering  committee  in  E02  or  EO8 
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to  training  given  to  an  entire  staf-%    Arbitrarily,  we  shall  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  training  in  those  two  schools  to  belong  in  the  "low''  range 
defined  by  Wyant—that  is,  less  than  abcat  25  hours  of  training  received  by 
the  whole  staff.    This  is  the  interpretation  we  recommend  for  the. entry  of 
"low"  in  Table  7-6. 

The  amounts  of  training  shown  in  Table  7-6  are  revealing.    The  TVC 
cluster  contained  four  schools  at  first  posttest,  two  with  large  amounts  of 
training  and  two. with  small  amounts.    Three  of  these  took  the  posttest  in 
1972,  only  one  of  which  had  received  additional  training;  school. K12  had 
by  then  received  k6  hours  of  training. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  TVc  schools  had  much  less  training  than  the  TVC 

low  amounts  of  training.  There  was  only  one  that  took  the  posttest  in 
1972,  and  it  had  only  12  hours  of  training  for  its  staff.  Perhaps  the 
condition  of  low  c  made  the  school  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to  large 
dosages  of  training. 

Level  of  effect.    So  far,  we  have  paid  attention  chiefly  to  relative 
effects,  examining  only  the  ordering  of  the  mean  scores  on  the  outcome 
variables.    But  a  mean  in  first  rank  can  be  very  high  cr  very  low  in  compar- 
ison to  possible  highs  and  lows.    We  shall  look  now. at  absolute  levels  of 
mean  scores.    Table  7-7  shows  mean  scores  (and  their  ranks)  for  certain  of 
the  clusters  of  schools  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
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Table  7-7. 


Means  and  ranks  of  selected  categories  of  elementary  schools 
on  dependent  variables  at  first  and  second  posttests 

(See  text  for  meaning  of  categories.    Means  in  this  table 
omit  category  Tvc.) 


Influ- 
ence at 
first 


Actual 
collab- 
oration 


Involving 
students 


Inno- 
vations 


Category  posttest 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Mean*  of  highest 
category  (rank  l) 

360 

223 

191 

22.3 

2. if 

(tvc) 

53 

kV 
(tVc) 

Mean  of  TVC  schools 
(and  rank) 

360 
(1) 

223 
(1) 

191 
(1) 

22.3 
(1) 

1.9 

(2) 

53 
(1) 

30 

(2.5) 

Mean  of  tVc  schools 
(and  rank) 

306 
(2) 

168 
(2) 

132 
(2) 

12.3 
(3) 

1.8 

29 
(5) 

k3 
(1) 

Fraction  of  range  between 
TVC  and  tVc  means 

.37 

.63 

.61 

.67 

.Ok 

.53 

-.3if* 

Grand  mean  of  all  schools 

277 

159 

120 

11.1 

1.3 

3k 

29 

Mean  of  TVc  schools 
(and  rank) 

289 
(3) 

163 
(3) 

95 
(6) 

13.5 
(2) 

0.0 
(6) 

8 
(6) 

5 

(6) 

Fraction  of  range  between 
TVC  and  TVc  means 

.68 

1.00 

.58 

.79 

1.00 

.66 

Mean  of  lowest 
category  (rank  6) 

215 
(tvc) 

135 
(tvc) 

.95 

(TVc) 

7.2 

(tvc) 

0.0 

(TVc) 

8 

(TVc) 

5 

(TVc) 

*    All  means  given  are  raw  scores  from  Saturen's  first  pretest 
and  from  our  own  calculations  for  second  posttest.  Complete 
mean  raw  scores  appear  in  Appendix  7-C. 

*♦    Mean  for  this  one  case  is  above  the  mean  of  the  TVC  schools; 
this  negative  fraction  means  that  the  mean  for  TVC  is  .3^  of 
the  range  down  from  the  mean  for  tVc.    At  the  time  of  the 
second  posttest,  the  three  TVC  schools  were  probably  consoli- 
dating previous  innovations  instead  of  starting  new  ones;  see 
Chapter  10  for  further  discussion  of  this  probability. 
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Omitting  the  special  case  of  the  single  Tvc  school,  Table  7-7  shows 
that  the  T\0  schools  outscored  all  others;  they  stood  first  in  rank  on  five 
of  the  seven  posttests  and  second  on  the  other  two.    Furthermore,  in  the 
case  of  the  five  posttests  on  which  the  TVC  schools  stood  first,  large  pro- 
portions of  the  obtained  range  of  means  lay  between  them  and  the  next  highest 
clusters.    For  example,  the  tVc  schools  stood  .37  of  the  range  below  the 
TVC  schools  on  influence  at  the  first  posttest.* 


*    The  fraction  of  range  between  TVC  and  tVc  means  is  calculated  by  (l) 
determining  the  actual  range  by  subtracting  the  mean  of  the  lowest 
category  from  the  mean  of  the  highest  category  (in  this  case  360-215  =  1^5) 
(2)  finding  the  difference  between  TVC  and  tVc  (36O-306  ^  3k)  and  (3) 
calculating  what  fraction  of  the  range  the  difference  is  (5^  ♦  ik!)  =  .37). 

The  four  other  gaps  and  the  next-highest  clusters  were:     .63  to  tVc,  .61  to 
tVc,  .58  to  TVc,  and  AZ  to  tvC*    In  brief,  when  the  conditions 


*    The  last  mean  is  not  shown  in  Table  7-7. 


T,  V,  and  C  were  all  brought  together,  the  combination  was  sufficient  to 
lift  the  performance  of  those  schools  to  levels  far  above  other  clusters 
on  all  posttests  except  those  on  involving  students  and  incidence  of 
innovations  on  the  second  post test.    Even  in  the  case  of  incidence  of 
innovations,  we  have  other  data*  showing  that  the  TVC  schools  were  still 
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*    At  the  second  post test,  the  TVC  schools  comprised  schools  K12,  E05,  and 
EO7.    The  innovative  activities  of  sciool  K12  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  10.    Schools  EO5  (Palmer)  and  EO?  (Spartan)  are  described  in 
the  monograph  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975). 


maintaining  recently  begun  innovations  of  collaborative  sorts  such  as  team 
teaching  and  multiunit  structure.    We  infer  that  some  of  the  decrease  in 
percentages  of  staff  reporting  **new"  innovations  in  1972  in  these  schools 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  thinking  of  these  innovations  as  being 
still  "new."    In  the  case  of  the  posttest  on  involving  students  in  develop- 
ing regulations  for  student  conduct,  the  percentages  of  staff  reporting 
this  kind  of  collaboration  were  always  small,  and  especially  so  in  1972.  The 
restricted  range  no  doubt  makes  the  ordering  of  clusters  not  very  reliable. 
All  in  all,  the  record  of  the  TVC  schools  on  these  outcome  variables  in 
comparison  to  the  other  26  schools  was  truly  outstanding. 

We  should  also  take  note  again  of  school  K02,  which  was  newly  trained 
at  the  time  of  the  second  posttest.    This  school  (not  shown  in  Table  7-7) 
stood  first  on  the  second  posttest  on  involving  students  and  lied  for  first 
on  incidence  of  innovations.    Counting  this  school,  trained  clusters  took 
first  place  on  all  seven  posttests.    We  explained  earlier  the  special  circum- 
stances associated  with  this  school  and  the  reasons  for  interpreting  its 
performance  with  special  caution. 

Table  7-7  gives  us  a  better  perspective  on  the  tVc  schools — those 
high  in  variety,  but  low  in  readiness  for  collaboration  and  without  train- 
ing.   These  schools,  it  is  true,  showed  an  overall  standing  that  was  second 
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only  to  th.i  TVC  schools.    But  the  competition  was  not  at  all  close,  as  we 
pointed  ou:  above  when  we  listed  the  gaps  between  the  TVC    means  and  the 
next -best  means . 

Table  7-7  also  dramatizes  the  low  standing  of  the  TVc  schools.  The 
gap  between  the  means  of  the  TVC  schools  and  the  TVc  schools  was  about  half 
the  range  on  influence  at  the  first  posttest  and  more  than  half  on  all  others. 
On  two  posttests,  the  TVC  schools  were  first  and  the  TVc  schools  were  lasti 
Ve  should  remember  that  the  TVc  schools  received  considerably  less  training, 
on  the  average,  than  the  TVC  schools,  and  that  this  was  especially  true  at 
the  second  posttest  in  1972. 

In  sum  the  TVC  schools  stood  rut  as  star  performers.    The  tVc  schools 
tsux-prised  us  by  stanaing  much  higher  than  predicted,  but  not  at  all  as  high 
as  TVC.    Furthermore,  when  tVc  becomes  TVc  after  training,  performance  drops 
(see  Figure  7-1);  TVc  schools  surprised  us  by  standing  much  lower  than 
expected.     The  practical  implications  for  a  school  or  consultant  undertaking 
organizational  change  are  (l)  if  a  school  scores  high  on  both  V  and  C, 
training  (putting  them  into  the  TVC  category)  is  a  good  investment  (2)  if  a 
school  scores  high  on  V  and  low  on  c,  it  will  probably  do  better  without 
training  than  with  training—unless  its  score  on  C  is  somehow  raised,  and 
(3)  schools  undertaking  change  run  great  risk  in  allowing  any  one  of  these 
three  variables  to  remain  low. 

Oscillations.    In  this  chapter,  as  in  other  chapters,  we  have  seen  the 
scores  and  relative  standings  of  schools  shift  about  a  good  deal  on  the 
variables  we  have  been  examining.    Part  of  this  shifting  is  due,  of  course, 
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to  inaccuracies  of  measurement.    But  another  part  is  due  to  real  effejts. 
For  example,  we  can  see  in  Table  7-7  and  in  Appendix  7-C  a  pervasive  iownward 
trend  in  mean  scores  from  earlier  years  to  1972.    Not  all  the  questionnaire 
items  we  examine  in  this  book  show  a  decline  in  favorable  response;  the 
explanation  for  the  decline  in  favorable  responses  to  our  items  on  actual 
collaboration,  involvement  of  students,  and  incidence  of  innovations  cannot 
be  merely  due  to  a  general  disaffection  with  the  questionnaires.    At  the 
same  time,  schools  from  four  districts  lying  in  two  different  regions  of 
the  West  Coast  contributed  to  the  data  in  this  chapter;  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  decline  in  favorable  response  was  due  to  some  condition  peculiar  to 
one  district  or  region.    We  must  conclude  that  the  questionnaire  items  we 

chose  as  indicators  of  our  derprdpnf  var-i aVil o=  ,.,ayc  y>^r-\  „  j.- 

tion  in  all  four  districts  that  increased  the  efforts  of  the  sort  indicated 
by  these  items  in  the  period  1' 69-71  and  decreased  those  efforts  by  1972. 
It  is  possible  that  our  measurements  coincided  with  several  societal  trends; 
the  ebb  of  "the  decade  of  innovation"  in  education,  the  decline  of  the 
student  movement,  and  the  general  retrenchment  of  U.  S.  society. 

In  particular,  there  was  a  condition  in  these  four  districts  that 
probably  increased  and  then  decreased  collaborative  efforts  of  the  sort 
sampled  by  our  outcome  variables  (actual  collaboration  in  building 
curriculum,  in  selecting  teaching  methods,  or  in  selecting  subject  matter; 
involving  students  in  developing  rules  for  student  conduct;  and  incidence 
of  undertaking  innovations).    From  our  own  visits  in  these  four  districts 
and  from  our  collection  of  historical  documents,  we  know  that  there  was 
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a  strong  p-ess  upon  the  schools  of  these  districts  during  one  or  another 
part  of  th?  period  I969-7I  to  undertake  innovations  requiring  increased 
collaboration  such  as  team  teaching,  differentiated  staffing,  and  the 
multiunit  school.    We  also  know  that  economic  conditions,  at  least  in  Kent 
and  the  two  adjacent  districts,  had  discouraged  innovation  in  general  by 
1972,    In  addition  to  the  economic  factor,  we  also  know  from  our  own  direct 
work  with  schools  in  these  districts  that  many  schools  gave  up  major  organ- 
izational innovations  after  failing  to  make  them  work  during  the  1969-7I 
period.    And  in  addition  to  this  direct  information,  we  know  from  the 
literature  that  abortive  efforts  in  organizational  change  in  schools  are 
common.     (We  shall  discuss  these  trends  more  fully  in  Chapter  10.)  In 
brief-  ve  ^oIto^'^*  fVio  ^n/>i-;i^o       c*^r\^r*r^r^       ^n-r*  a^-^^^a^-^^a-  ^^^^A^ui^r^ 

reflected  actual  organizational  dynamics  in  these  schools,  not  some  weaknes 
in  the  data. 

Within  the  general  decline  of  scores  between  posttests,  there  were 
changes  in  rank  order  also.    This  fact  was  clear  in  Table  7-1,  and  Table  7-2 
told  the  same  story  in  a  different  way:     the  rank-difference  correlations 
between  posttests  were  .49  for  actual  collaboration,  -.26  for  involving 
students,  and  .10  for  incidence  of  innovations.     Some  of  these  changes  in 
position  were  no  doubt  due  to  random  fluctuations;  some  of  the  1972  means, 
especially,  were  very  close  together  (see  Appendix  7-C)  and  could  easily 
have  gone  one  way  or  another  by  chance  or  because  of  small  unknown  influences 

Other  changes  between  posttests  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  reactions  of 
schools  in  certain  conditions  of  readiness  to  the  stresses  of  attempting 
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change,  to  training,  to  relaxation  of  demands  from  the  environment  to 
innovate,  or  all  of  these.    The  largest  downward  changes  (either  in  renk,  in 
score,  or  both)  were  those  of  TVc  schools  on  p.ctual  collaboration  (from 
rank  3  to  6)  and  on  involving  students  (from  rank  2  to  6).    One  of  the 
largest  upward  changes  was  probably  a  chance  outcome — that  of  the  tVC  schools 
on  involving  students.    From  being  the  lowest  category  of  school  on  the 
first  posttest,  with  a  mean  score  of  7.2,  it  moved  only  slightly  downward 
to  2.^.    However,  because  other  schools  dropped  precipitously,  the  mean  of 
2.h  turned  out  to  be  higher  than  the  mean  of  any  other  category  except 
that  of  the  special  case  of  school  K02,  which  created  the  category  of  Tvc 
in  1972.    Among  such  low  means  as  these,  differences  in  rank  could  have  been 

1972,  only  minuscule  percentages  in  any  category  reported  involving  students 
in  formulating  their  own  rules  of  conduct.    A  more  important  upward  change 
was  that  of  the  tVc  schools  on  innovations;  they  showed  the  only  increase 
in  mean  score  that  occurred,  moving  from  rank  5  to  1.    Furthermore,  the 
percentage  of  staff  reporting  two  or  more  innovations  in  these  schools  in 
1972  was  of  important  size — ^3  in  a  range  from  5  to  h3. 

In  brief,  all  categories  of  schools  showed  a  deterioration  between 
posttests  except  for  the  one  instance  just  mentioned.    Mean  scores  on 
actual  collatoration  showed  less  change  in  rank  order  between  posttests 
than  did  the  other  two  variables,  and  remained  farther  from  zero  than 
did  the  other  two.    Furthermore,  the  TVC  schools  maintained  their  first 
place  on  actual  collaboration.    The  variable  of  actual  collaboration  con- 
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formed  to  our  predictions  more  closely  :han  the  other  outcome  variables 
did;  this  is  hardly  surprising,  since  o  le  of  our  predictor  variables  was 
readiness  for  collaboration. 

Incidence  of  working  with  students  on  regulations  for  student  conduct 
showed  the  most  variability  between  posttests,  and  mean  scores  dropped  very 
low  on  the  second  posttest.     It  seems  possible  that  many  people  in  the 
schools  were  trying  to  involve  students  in  formulating  rules  in  1970, 
but  it  was  so  difficult,  they  had  stopped  trying  by  1972.     Therefore  their 
scores  both  on  involving  students  and  on  innovations  went  down.    It  seems 
likely,  too,  that  some  degree  of  actual  collaboration  between  teachers  on 
classroom  matters  was  easier  to  achieve  than  working  with  students  or 
than  maintaining  school-wide  innovations.    Further,  it  seems  likely  that 
collaboration  among  teachers  was  the  more  easily  influenced  by  training, 
since  almost  all  the  training  was  pointed  most  directly  toward  inter- 
personal and  group  collaboration  among  staff. 

School  K02.    This  school,  which  received  its  first  training  after  the 
1970  questionnaire  administration,  showed  up  very  high  in  the  1972  ranks, 
even  though  it  had  earlier  been  in  the  tvc  category.    However,  this 
school  did  not  really  make  a  soaring  leap  upward,  as  we  can  see  by  examining 
its  actual  scores.    On  actual  collaboration,  K02's  score  of  129  ranked 
third  in  1972,  but  this  same  score  at  first  posttest  would  have  ranked 
last.    On  involving  students,  K02's  score  of  7-1  ranked  first;  the  same 
score  at  first  posttest  would  have  ranked  last.    On  incidence  of  innovations, 
K02*s  score  of  ^3  tied  for  first  place;  the  same  score  would  have  been  a 
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poor  second  at  first  posttest.    The  fact  that  K02  was  almost  TVC  by  tte 
time  of  the  second  posttest  probably  gave  it  a  boost  in  relation  to  tie 
other  schools  by  the  time  of  the  second  posttest,  but  it  remained  far 
below  the  levels  attained  by  the  TVC  schools  on  all  three  variables  soon 
after  their  own  training,  and  far  below  the  tVc  schools  on  two  of  the 
variables.    The  performance  of  this  school  does  not  negate  the  conclusions 
represented  in  Figure  7-1 • 

Saturen's  original  study  turned  up  two  more  findings  that  we  think  it 
important  for  schools  and  consultants  to  know  about.    We  shall  describe 
them  briefly. 

Volunteering  for  Training 

All  the  schools  that  received  training  in  this  project  were  volunteers. 
It  turned  out  that  all  of  the  six  schools  that  agreed  before  1970  to  undergo 
training  scored  above  the  median  of  the  30  schools  on  variety.'*    This  seems 


*    We  have  also  noted  that  K02,  which  did  not  volunteer  for  training 
until  1970,  had  low  scores  on  variety  in  1968  but  much  higher  scores 
by  the  time  it  volunteered  for  training. 


a  good  indication  that  schools  that  let  themselves  in  for  this  kind  of  out- 
side intervention  are  likely  to  be  above  average  on  readiness  to  express 
disagreements.    This  works  in  favor  of  the  intervener  if  the  other  condi- 
tions are  right.    It  also  means  that  organizational  innovations  tested  with 
success  among  schools  that  volunteer  for  them  may  not  work  as  well,  without 
modification,  among  schools  that  do  not  freely  volunteer. 
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Attraction  to  School 

Another  dependent  variable,  not  otherwise  reported  here,  that  Saturen 
investigated  was  that  of  attraction  to  the  school  or  how  much  employees 
felt  attached  to  the  schools  in  which  they  worked.    It  was  assessed  by 
this  single  item: 


Item  61.  If  you  were  to  change  to  a  new  job  during  the  next  three  years 
(in  or  out  of  education)  where  would  you  want  it  to  be?  (Mark 
one.) 

(     )    Still  in  my  building. 

(     )    In  this  district. 

(     )    In  this  part  of  the  state. 

(     )    In  this  state. 

(     )    In  this  part  of  the  nation. 

(     )  Anyplace. 

(    )    Don't  know. 

(    )    Can-t  imagine  changing  in  zhe  next  three  years. 


Saturen  tabulated  the  percentages  of  teacher s-and-others  checking  the 
first  alternative  (still  in  my  building).    In  28  of  his  30  schools,  no  more 
than  one-third  marked  that  alternative!    The  highest  percentage  (in  school 
K12)  was  only  57* *    In  view  of  the  fact  that  organizational  development  is 


See  Appendix  7-D  for  mean  responses  of  all  elementary  schools  in 
Kent  and  the  mean  responcies  in  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts 
to  item  61  for  all  years  it  was  administered. 


a  long-term  process,  requiring  a  year  to  make  a  good  start  and  two  or  three 
years  to  bear  its  best  fruit,  Saturen 's  finding  seems  to  us  one  more  reason 
that  organizational  change  and  improvement  in  schools  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is.    If  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  teachers  (in  this  case,  moderate- 
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sized  cities  without  severe  social  problems )  want  to  stay  in  their  school 
for  as  long  as  three  years,  this  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  increases  the  f^Lffi- 
culty  of  winning  their  commitment  to  an  arduous  program  of  work  that  may  not 
recompense  their  efforts  until  after  they  hope  they  -vill  be  gone.    This  is 
one  more  reason,  too,  that  we  are  surprised  to  be  able  to  display  as  much 
evidence  of  effects  of  training  as  we  do  in  this  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  data  give  us  hope  that  training  for  organiza- 
tional development  can  have  salutary  effects  even  in  the  face  of  very 
short-term  commitment  to  the  school  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  teachers. 
We  list  below  the  three  schools  in  Saturen's  sample  that  showed  (on  numerous 
variables)  some  of  the  best  profit  from  training,  along  with  the  percentages 
of  staff  saying  they  wanted  to  be  "still  in  my  building"  three  years  hence: 


*    The  full  stories  of  schools  EO5  and  E07,  renamed  Palmer  and  Spartan, 
respectively,  are  told  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and 
Runkel  (1975). 


If  these  schools  were  able  to  make  unusual  and  lasting  changes  in  their 
organizational  functioning  (as  the  evidence  to  date  shows),  even  though 
percentages  of  three-year  commitment  reached  as  low  as  ik  even  after  training 


School 


Percentage 
attracted 


K12 


57 


iX)5* 

E07 
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this  gives  us  hope.    Maybe  most  people  are  willing  to  work  hard  with  a  group 
they  believe  is  making  progress  despite  a  short-term  view  of  their  ovn 
tenure.    Perhaps,  as  we  argued  in  Chapter  3,  the  satisfactions  ordinarily 
found  in  schools  are  so  scanty  that  a  noticeable  increase  is  enough  to  elicit 
energy  and  commitment  to  a  group  task  despite  the  possibility  of  missing  out 
on  the  longer-term  payoffs. 

Illustrative  Techniques  for  Increasinf?  Readiness 
Readiness  need  not  be  left  to  fortune.    Though  some  schools  at  any 
given  time  are  in  a  state  of  low  readiness  for  major  organizational  change 
and  others  are  in  a  state  of  high  readiness,  it  is  not  true  that  the  former 
are  forever  doomed  and  the  latter  forever  blessed.    Nor  need  the  school  with 
readiness  wait  for  the  "right  kind  of  people"  to  join  the  staff  before  it 
can  hope  to  achieve  higher  readiness  for  change.    Almost  any  school,  we 
believe,  can  heighten  its  readiness. 

When  Saturen  left  the  employ  of  CASEA,  he  joined  the  Adams  County 
Mental  Health  Center  as  a  consulting  psychologist  to  a  school  district  near 
Denver,  Colorado.    He  took  with  him,  of  course,  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
from  the  work  we  have  been  describing.    Much  of  his  new  work  entailed  intro- 
ducing training  for  organizational  development  into  the  school  district. 
He  knew  that  readiness  on  the  part  of  a  school  or  other  subsystem  could 
enable  OD  training  to  be  a  fruitful  success  or  a  barren  failure.    He  knew, 
too,  that  readiness  could  be  raised   where  it  was  low.    We  describe  here 
some  of  the  strategies  Saturen  and  his  colleagues*  have  used  in  the 
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*    Steven  i^aturen  and  Richard  Helgeson  worked  out  jointly  the  strategies 
described  in  this  section.    Peg  Blackmore  and  Molly  0 'Brian  joined 
them  in  planning  and  carrying  out  specific  training  designs. 


Colorado  school  district  to  heighten  readiness  and  increase  the  chances  of 
success  for  later  training  interventions. 

Courses  to  Introduce  Values,  Theory,  and  Technology 

Saturen  and  his  colleagues  first  sought  entry  for  OD  in  their  district 
by  conferring  with  the  superintendent  and  other  administrators.    They  des- 
cribed the  potential  of  OD  for  enabling  them  to  adopt  new  roles  and 
methods  in  their  capacities  as  educational  leaders.    Mutual  goals  were  to 
improve  relationships  and  coordination  of  efforts  among  central  office 
departments  and  also  between  them  and  the  twenty-six  schools. 

After  several  demonstration  wc  V-shops  attended  by  all  central  and 
local  administrators,  Saturen  and  colleagues  offered  two  courses  to  intro- 
duce OD  more  widely  to  persons  in  various  jobs  throughout  the  district. 
They  were  attended  for  30  hours  by  38  people,  including  teachers,  counselors, 
principals,  and  central  office  personnel.    A  key  feature  of  the  courses 
was  giving  participants  the  assignment  of  developing  proposals  for  using 
OD  technology  to  solve  problems  they  faced  in  their  daily  work.  Instructors 
required  participants  to  demonstrate  that  they  gave  help  to  others  and 
received  help  from  others  in  designing  their  proposals.    This  collaborative 
work  ^roke  the  ice"  for  the  participants  and  heightened  their  readiness 
for  other  collaborative  work  later. 
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Workshops  for  Curriculum  Development 

Durirg  the  initial  courses,  many  of  the  more  enthusiastic  participants 
were  central-office  coordinators  of  curriculum.    Part  of  their  job  was  to 
assemble  groups  of  teachers  from  different  schools  to  review  and  develop 
courses  in  specific  subject  matter.    When  the  coordinators  invited  Saturen 
and  colleagues  to  help  them  design  and  implement  these  planning  sessions < 
there  emerged  a  second  major  source  of  entry  for  OD  throughout  the  school 
district. 

In  the  curriculum  planning  workshops,  the  consultants  used  a  goal- 
setting  procedure  for  promoting  collaboration  and  discussion  of  disagreement 
they  asked  each  participant  to  think  of  the  ideal  classroom  for  his  or  her 
GubjCct  uiattcr.    Next,  each  pcsu.  Liui^ctxil  uhufc>e  «  pai  lner  whom  he  oi*  she  did 
not  know  very  well,  and  each  member  of  the  pair  illustrated  his  or  her 
ideals  on  newsprint.    The  consultants  gave  each  partner  a  different 
colored  felt-tipped  pen.     After  about  thirty  minutes,  consultants  asked 
members  of  each  pair  of  teachers  to  talk  for  a  while  about  how  they  worked 
together  and  then  to  describe  their  products  to  others.    The  audience  was 
able  to  see  quickly  how  the  work  had  been  divided  between  the  members  of 
each  pair  by  looking  at  the  colors  of  ink.    Consultants  asked  the  group 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  benefits  of  collaborative  work.    This  exercise 
made  collaboration  less  mysterious  for  participants,  enabled  participants 
to  discover  the  benefits  and  rewards  that  others  found  in  collaboration,  and 
made  it  legitimate  to  express  frustrations  and  discontents  in  trying  to 
achieve  a  collaborative  product. 
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Surveys  of  Local  Needs 

A  third  strategy  to  develop  readiness  has  been  designing  and  administer- 
ing surveys  and  feeding  back  the  results.    Saturen  and  colleagues  launched 
OD  training  in  several  schools  by  asking  students  and  staff  members  to 
indicate  on  a  standard  form  their  perceptions  of  their  school  and  their 
wishes  regarding  change.    In  this  way,  Saturen  and  colleagues  learned  very 
quickly  about  norms  regarding  variety  and  collaboration  and  could  design 
interventions  according  to  readiness  and  needs  expressed  by  staff  members. 
This  technique  also  helped  to  develop  readiness  by  making  clear  to  staff 
members  and  students  the  incongruency  between  where  the  school  was  and 
where  they  wanted  it  to  be. 

Cnll  nhnrati  np»  with  Tnncthf^vn  in  Desicrni  np*  Lonnl  WorkshODK 

Several  participants  in  the  initial  district-wide  courses  undertook 
the  project  of  planning  building-level  workshops  for  staff  development. 
Saturen  and  the  other  instructors  exhibited  the  plans  of  the  participants 
to  all  staff  members  of  those  schools  as  a  way  of  revealing  variety  of  the 
staff's  resources  and  as  an  opportunity  to  promote  collaborative  norms. 
Then  participants  and  instructors  joined  forces  to  put  some  of  the  plans  into 
practice.     In  one  high  school,  several  staff  members  of  the  school  wanted  to 
create  school-wide  task  forces  to  foster  better  communications,  decision 
making,  and  problem  solving.    Instructors  capitalized  on  the  receptivity 
of  administrators  by  encouraging  them  to  set  aside  several  mornings  for 
faculty  to  meet  together  without  students.     Instructors  helped  design  the 
first  meeting  to  encourage  staff  to  meet  in  cross-departmental  groups  and 
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to  consider  their  inclinations  toward  forming  committees  to  address  s<:hool- 
wide  issues.    Most  groups  were  convened  jointly  by  a  member  of  the  fa.:ulty 
and  one  consultant  from  outside  the  school  staff.    Following  is  part  of  the 
plan  consultants  developed  to  provide  impetus  for  forming  a  decision- 
making task  force. 

Consultants  asked  participants  to  form  subgroups  with  others  whom 
they  didn't  know.    Consultants  described  several  styles  of  making  decisions 
(by  one,  few,  majority,  consensus,  and  unanimity)  and  presented  a  list  of 
possible  decision  makers  (including  principal,  other  building  adminis- 
trators, counselors,  teachers,  superintendent,  parents,  students,  school 
board,  etc.).    They  then  distributed  to  each  sub-group  some  fictitious  case 
r;f.iif?iP.<?  that,  rf^pspmhl  Pf? .  npvprthpl  p?=!R  .  «rtn«1   «iti]«tininffi  fhf\f  fArpr^  thp 
school.    Each  group  appointed  a  recorder  and  monitor,  and  then  decided  by 
consensus  how  they  would  prefer  to  handle  a  series  of  situations.    Two  of 
the  descriptions  of  fictious  situations  are  reproduced  below. 


Case  Smoking 

Several  complaints  have  been  heard  lately  about  the  school's 
policy  of  suspending  students  for  three  days  whenever  they 
violate  the  no-smoking  rule.    A  petition  protesting  the  policy 
has  been  signed  by  four  hundred  students;  a  group  of  parents  has 
asked  for  a  hearing  with  the  school  board  to  air  their  objec- 
tions to  the  rule.    Many  parents  feel  that  if  they  allow  their 
children  to  smoke  at  home,  the  school  has  no  right  to  deprive 
them  of  school  attendance.    In  addition  to  parents  and  students, 
several  teachers  have  reported  to  administrators  that  it  works 
a  hardship  on  teachers  to  have  students  missing  three  days  of 
class.    Administrators  see  the  no-smoking  policy  and  the 
penalties  involved  as  necessary  evils  to  keep  smoking  from 
getting  totally  out  of  hand. 
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I..    Should  a  different  smoking  policy  be  created? 
i\»    If  so,  who  should  make  the  policy? 

If  not,  then  what?    How  should  the  dissatisfaction 

be  handled? 

^.    By  what  method  should  the  decision  be  made? 
Case  2»    Student  Dissatisfaction 

Munor  High  School  is  faced  with  problems  of  destruction  and  theft 
of  personal  and  school  property,  book  losses  tot;  ling  thousands 
of  dollars,  garbage  strewn  around  the  cchool  grounds,  non-attendance 
in  classes,  and  apathy  in  student  organizations.    The  staff  finds 
itself  scrambling  to  cope  with  these  issues.    So  far,  the  main 
strategies  are  for  individual  teachers  and  administrators  to 
spend  time  policing  various  areas  and  investigating  prior  cases 
to  detect  who  might  be  responsible. 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  alter  the  problem  behavior? 

2.  Who  should  decide  what  to  do? 

3.  By  what  method  of  decision  making? 


After  working  thrmagh  thnse  fictitioi3R  problemr..  the  nnbjronpn  din- 
cussed  how  they  had  worked  and  reported  their  deliberations  to  the  total 
group.    Consultants  then  asked  the  staff  to  consider  the  need  for  a  school- 
wide  task  force  in  decision  making  and  report  their  recommendations  to  the 
rest  of  the  staff.    At  the  end  of  the  day,  Saturen  passed  around  sign-up 
sheets  to  assess  interest  of  all  the  faculty  for  joining  a  task  force. 
Fifty-eight  out  of  ninety  participants  volunteered  to  join  one.  This 
design  seems  useful  to  promote  norms  for  exposing  variety  and  working 
collaboratively  before  a  school  considers  committing  itself  to  a  full- 
scale  OD  program. 

In-service  Training  in  Classroom  Group  Processes 

Many  teachers  responded  to  the  needs-assessment  surveys  by  requesting 
help  in  classroom  management.    Saturen  and  colleagues  viewed  these 
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requests  as  a  further  opportunity  to  promote  OD  by  encouraging  teachers  to 
assist  one  another  in  generating  multiple  solutions  for  mutual  problens. 
Instructors  prepared  30-hour  courses  of  study  for  groups  of  teachers.  Dur- 
ing group  meetings,  instructors  proposed  techniques  for  diagnosing  and  inter- 
vening into  the  social  structure  of  the  classroom.     Instructors  offered  the 
model  developed  by  Richard  and  Patricia  Schmuck  (197^)  for  understanding 
developmental  stages  of  classroom  groups.    As  teachers  became  aware  of  the 
stages  of  inclusion,  control,  affection,  and  adaptability  in  the  development 
of  work  groups  within  their  classrooms,  they  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  collaborative  effort.     They  then  began  to  think  of  the 
advantages  of  collaborative  effort  for  themselves  and  of  developing  their 

Workshops  for  Team  Building 

The  sixth  strategy  currently  being  used  to  promote  readiness  in  the 
Colorado  district  is  that  of  offering  training  to  groups  who  work  as  a 
team  or  who  desire  to  do  so.    V/henever  possible,  Saturen  and  his  colleagues 
arrange  to  train  two  or  more  teams  simultaneously  so  that  they  can  benefit 
by  watching  one  another  and  offering  suggestions. 

Norms  governing  direct  expression  of  feelings  are  particularly  import- 
ant to  these  groups.    Sometimes  teachers  misuse  opportunities  to  confront 
one  another's  feelings.    Resentments  that  have  built  up  from  past  misunder- 
standing are  dumped  out  of  the  "gunny  sack**  and  defended,  producing  a 
maladaptive  cycle  of  attaching  blame  rather  than  building  understanding. 
Trainers  must  assure  participants  that  they  will  not  permit  destructive 
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accusations  in  the  guise  of  openness.    Openness  can  be  guided  constructively 
by  emphasi:iing  communication  that  is  precise  and  checked  out  by  two-way 
feedback, 

A  technique  we  call  sculpturing  has  been  particularly  useful  for  promot- 
ing norms  of  constructive  openness  in  teams.    Each  team  member  takes  a 
turn  as  group  sculptor.    The  sculptor's  task  is  to  arrange  self  and  team- 
mates in  a  physical  posture  that  represents  how  the  sculptor  sees  them  all 
working  together  or  how  he  or  she  would  like  to  see  them  do  so.  Usually, 
people  are  placed  near  or  distant  to  one  another  depending  on  the  sculptor's 
perception  of  their  emotional  closeness,  and  the  physical  dimension  of 
elevation  (e.g.,  placing  people  standing  on  a  chair  versus  sitting  on  the 

Time  is  taken  to  encourage  each  participant  to  describe  his  or  her  feelings 
during  each  sculpture.    Often  this  activity  is  followed  by  a  procedure  for 
making  group  agreements  to  determine  directions  of  change  that  all  teammates 
wish  to  pursue.    This  strategy  seems  very  effective  for  helping  participants 
become  aware  of  five  important  things:     (l)  the  unused  resources  of  others, 
(2)  constructive  ways  to  describe  feelingsiCj)  how  resentment  and  distrust 
deter  collaboration,   (k)  the  profits  in  objective  communication,  and  (5) 
how  small  risks  can  be  used  to  explore  possible  realms  of  collaboration  with 
others . 

Many  other  consultative  designs,  of  course,  can  be  used  to  heighten 
readiness  for  change.  An  outside  consultant  is  almost  always  necessary, 
to  teach  and  model  for  staff  members  the  skills  they  will  need  as  indivi- 
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duals  and  as  groups  to  enable  them  to  relinquish  their  present  norms  and  lay 
hold  of  suitable  new  norms,  however  gropingly,  during  the  confusion  of 
the  transition  period.    It  Is  a  rare  staff  that  on  Its  own  can  begin  acting 
with  new  skills  merely  because  of  perceiving  the  need* 

Recapitulation  of  Chapters  5^,  6^,  and  7^ 
Substudles  In  three  chapters— 5,  6,  and  7~  have  now  told  us  In  three 
different  ways  the  same  story  about  the  effects  of  training  for  organiza- 
tional development  In  the  presence  of  certain  moderating  conditions.  Train- 
ing In  the  Kent  project  put  strong  weight  on  Interpersonal  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills,  with  smaller  admixtures  of  process  consultation 
and  data  feedback.    Amounts  of  training  In  this  project  were  small,  ranging 
only  from  12  hours  to  46.*    Our  data  show  that  this  particular  sort  of 


*    --The  only  schools  examined  by  Saturen  that  received  more  training 
were  £05  and  E07  which  received  about  90  hours  of  training. 

training  undertaken  tmder  the  wrong  conditions  can  leave  a  school  worse  off 
than  before,  especially  when  the  amount  of  training  Is  less  than  about  24 
hours;  but  that  this  sort  of  training,  even  In  amounts  as  small  as  26  to 
46  hours,  can  have  salutary  effects  when  undertaken  under  the  right  condi- 
tions.   The  three  chapters  have  given  us  some  strong  suggestions  about  the 
right  and  wrong  conditions;  we  shall  recapitulate  them  here. 
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Communication .  Openness .  and  Responsiveness 

In  Chapter  5,  we  divided  the  Kent  elementary  schools  Into  two  clusters. 
Schools  In  cluster  1,  by  definition,  were  those  higher  on  connnunlcatlcn 
(test    A  rr  Vi)  than  on  openness  (test    B  or  R).    Schools  in  cluster  2. 
were  defined  as  those  scorlng),converse  order  on  these  two  tests.  Schools 
in  cluster  1  when  defined  by  scores  on  tests  A  and  B  had  nean  standard 
scores  on  the  third  variable,  responsiveness,  that  were  somewhat  higher  than 
those  in  cluster  2  in  two  out  of  three  years.    Schools  in  cluster  1  when 
defined  by  scores  on  tests  D  and  E  had  mean  scores  that  were  considerably 
higher  than  cluster  2  in  one  of  two  years.    It  was  also  the  case  that  trained 
schools  did  a  little  better  on  responsiveness  in  all  years  than  did  untrained 
schools. 

However — and  this  is  the  Important  part  of  the  story->ef fects  of 
training  were  very  different  in  the  two  clusters.    We  divided  the  schools 
into  four  categories—trained  and  untrained  in  cluster  1  and  trained  and 
untrained  in  cluster  2.    We  then  examined  the  mean  scores  on  responsiveness 
in  these  four  categories.    In  four  of  five  instances,*  the  biggest  dlffer- 


*    —the  five  instances  being  the  administration  of  test  C  in  three 
years  and  teat  F  in  two. 


ence  among  the  four  categories  was  that  between  trained  schools  in  cluster  1 
and  trained  schools  in  cluster  2.    The  trained  schools  in  cluster  1  showed 
a  high  positive  (above  average)  mean  on  responsiveness  and  the  trained 
schools  in  cluster  2  showed  a  moderate  negative  (below  average)  standing— 
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see  Tables  5-12  and  5-13  for  details.    The  other  two  categories »  untrained 
schools  In  clusters  1  and  2,  had  mean  responsiveness  scores  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  trained  schools.    The  mcral  of  the  story  Is  that  training  can 
be  associated  with  above  average  responsiveness  and  also  with  below  average 
responsiveness »  depending  on  the  levels  of  communication  and  openness.  Under 
certain  conditions »  to  put  It  differently,  training  for  organizational 
development  can  be  an  excellent  Investment;  under  other  conditions »  It  can 
become  a  liability. 

Communication,  Training,  and  Collaborative  Structure 

We  told  In  Chapter  6  how  Wyant  (1974)  In  1970  and  1972  examined  the 
performance  of  trained  (TEND)  and  untrained  (UNTD)  and  collaborative  (COLL) 
and  non-collaborative  (NONC)  elementary  schools  on  six  tests  of  communica- 
tion.   He  found  that  the  collaborative  schools  did  a  little  better  on  all 
six  of  these  tests  in  both  years.    It  was  also  true  that  the  trained  schools 
did  better  than  untrained  schools  in  six  of  nine  occasions  of  assessment.* 


The  nine  occasions  were  the  administration  of  tests  la,  Ila,  and  Ilia 
in  1970  and  again  in  1972  and  of  tests  lb,  lib,  and  Illb  in  1972. 


However — and  here  we  return  to  the  thread  of  our  story — the  effects  of 
training  were  different  in  the  two  clusters  (collaborative  and  non-collabor- 
ative), xhe  differences  between  clusters,  in  fact,  differed  with  different  tests. 

Test  la  assessed  communication  during  emotion  (as  did  test  A  in 
Chapter  5).    Test  Ila  dealt  with  orderliness  and  thoroughness  in  meetings. 
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On  both  thase  tests  in  1970,  the  performance  of  schools  in  the  clusters 
formed  by  classifying  schools  as  to  whether  trained  or  collaborative  was 
as  follows;    untrained  collaborative  schools  showed  better  communication  than 
trained  collaborative  schools  (contrary  to  prediction)  and  untrained  collabor- 
ative schools  did  better  than  untrained  non-collaborative  schools  (in  agree- 
ment with  prediction).    In  symbols,  we  express  this  as: 

UNTD-COLL  >  TRND-COLL  and 

UNTD-COLL  >  UNTD-NONC. 

Test  Ilia  dealt  with  the  effectiveness  of  meetings  including  clarity 
of  decisions  and  other  factors.    On  this  test,  the  relative  performance  of 
clusters  in  1970  was: 

TniJT>_rnT  t  v  TTVpn-rm  t  tTHTTn-wAvri 

In  1972,  the  orderlngs  of  clusters  on  these  three  tests  (omitting 
school  K02)  was  similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same: 
UNTD-COLL  >  TRND-COLL  >  UNTD-NONC  for  test  la, 
UNTD-NONC  >  UNTD-Coll  >  TRND-COLL  for  test  Ila,  and 
TRND-COLL  >  UNTD-COLL  >  UNTD-NONC  for  test  Ilia. 

Test  lb,  administered  in  1972,  dealt  with  variety— welcoming  novel 
ideas  even  when  they  are  discomfiting.    The  ordering  on  this  test  was  the 
same  as  that  for  test  la  in  1972.    Other  "b"  tests  had  patterns  dissimilar 
to  the  corresponding  "a"  tests. 

Overall,  we  see  that  training  combined  with  collaborative  structure 
put  schools  at  the  top  on  test  Ilia  (effectiveness  of  meetings)  in  both 
years,  but  in  the  middle  of  schools  in  the  district  on  tests  la  and  lb 
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(communication  during  emotion  and  variety)  in  both  years,  and  at  the  )ottom 
on  test  Ila  (thoroughness  in  meetings)  in  both  years.    In  fact,  the  mjan 
standard  score  for  TRND-COLL  schools  on  test  Ila  in  1970  was  negative. 

though  the  deficiency  was  not  large,  the  standard  score  being  only 

-0.11.* 

So  we  see  again  that  training  can  have  a  deleterious  effect  in  certain 
ways  under  a  certain  condition.    In  this  case,  the  condition  is  that  of 
striving  to  achieve  collaborative  structure  of  the  roultiunit  sort,  and  the 
effect  is  that  of  diminishing  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  business  at 
meetings  is  worked  through.      We  interpret  this  pattern 


On  no  other  test  or  year  did  the  mean  of  the  TRND-COLL  schools  fall 
significantly  below  average.    The  lowest  means  of  these  schools  were 
those  of  -0.01  on  test  Ila  in  1972  and  of  -0.02  on  lb  in  1972.  The 
one  school  in  TRND-NONC  in  1972  also  had  some  low  scores,  but  we 
are  putting  little  weight  on  these  because  of  the  single  case.  For 
comparison  with  the  TRND-COLL  schools,  we  can  also  note  that  UNTD-NONC 
schools  had  means  on  test  la  of  -0.09  in  1970  and  -0.06  in  1972  and 
on  test  lib  of  -0.24  in  1972.    The  means  of  the  UNTD-COLL  schools, 
though  often  very  low,  never  fell  into  the  negative.    For  contrast, 
the  highest  scores  among  each  of  the  three  clusters  of  tests  were 
these;     .36  for  UNTD-COLL  on  test  la  in  1970,  .10  for  UNTD-COLL  on 
test  la  in  1972,  and  .22  for  TRND-COLL  on  test  lib  in  1972.    It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  mean  standard  scores  of  clusters  of 
schools  in  Wyant's  study  showed  a  much  smaller  range  up  and  down 
than  the  clusters  in  Chapter  5  of  Saturen's  clusters  in  the  present 
chapter. 


of  results  within  the  stress  of  a  school  making  strong  organizational 
changes.    Under  this  stress,  the  training  probably  helped  the  TRND-COLL 
schools  communicate  openly  about  their  frustrations  (test  la) ,  and  it 
probably  helped  them  clarify  their  conclusions  and  decisions  during 
meetings  (test  Ilia).    The  training  probably  helped  the  staffs  reach  out 
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to  form  the  new  coinmunlcatlon  linkages  (test  lib)  necessitated  by  the 
new  structure,  and  It  probably  helped  tl.em  to  form  Ideas  about  the 
problems  they  were  encountering  and  what  measures  could  be  tried  to  deal 
with  them  (test  Illb).    But  the  severe  pressures  to  make  the  new  structure 
work,  along  with  the  encouragement  to  move  ahead  boldly  that  the  training 
probably  added,  no  doubt  caused  them  to  give  shorter  shrift  to  the  communlc** 
atlve  procedures  in  their  meetings  than  they  might  have  otherwise,  and  the 
training  these  schools  received  apparently  failed  to  enable  the  staffs  to 
counter  these  pressures  during  their  meetings.    Our  supposition  Is  that  some 
of  the  decisions  these  staffs  made  In  their  meetings  had  an  Illusory  clarity 
and  that  they  had  to  re-cycle  some  of  them*    But  we  have  no  data  on  this 

r  -  — —  —  • 

Looking  only  at  the  schools  with  27  or  more  hours  of  training,  Wyant 
also  found  that  the  TRND-COLL  schools  exceeded  the  UNTD-COLL  schools  on 
all  six  of  the  tests  In  1972*    And  on  two  of  the  three  "a"  tests,  the  means 
of  the  TRND-COLL  schools  also  exceeded  the  means  of  the  UNTD-COLL  schools 
In  1970.    In  contrast,  the  schools  with  lower  amounts  of  training  (six  to 
22  hours)  had  negative  means  on  eight  out  of  the  nine  testing  occasions! 

Here  again,  we  find  a  condition  that  makes  an  Important  difference 
In  the  effectiveness  of  training  for  organizational  development.  Training 
of  less  than  about  two  dozen  hours  put  the  means  of  trained  schools  on 
Wyant *s  tests  (all  of  them)  below  the  mean  of  untrained  collaborative 
schools,  while  more  training  than  that  put  schools  above  the  untrained 
mean.    Furthermore,  mean  scores  of  the  highly  trained  collaborative  schools 
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on  the  "a"  tests  went  UR  from  1970  to  1972,  while  those  of  untrained 
collaborative  schools  went  down.  The  advice  to  schools  and  consultantn 
is  obvious* 

Variety,  Collaboration,  and  Training 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  have  seen  how  Saturen  divided  the  elementary 
schools  of  four  districts  into  those  above  and  below  the  median  on  variety 
(V)  and  readiness  for  collaboration  (C) ,  categorized  them  also  into  trained 
and  untrained,  and  then  examined  the  performance  of  the  resulting  clusters 
on  four  outcome  variables:    (1)  perceived  influence  within  the  staff;  (2) 
actual  collaboration  in  building  curriculum,  in  selecting  teaching  methods, 
or  In  selecting  subject  matter;  (3)  Involving  students  in  developing  rules 
for  student  conduct;  and  (4)  incidence  of  undertaking  innovations.  Overall, 
hlgh-V  schools  did  little  batter  than  low-v  schools  on  these  variables, 
and  high-C  did  little  better  than  low-c. 

However—and  here  we  go  again— the  effects  of  training  were  very 
different  with  certain  combinations  of  V  and  C  than  with  others.  Training 
put  schools  having  both  variety  and  readiness  for  collaboration  above 
average,  (the  TVC  schools)  at  first  rank  on  five  out  of  seven  testing 
occasions*  and  at  second  rank  on  the  remaining  two* 


*    The  seven  occasions  were  the  four  tests  at  the  first  posttest  and  the 
three  at  the  second  posttest. 


And  on  most  of  these  occasions,  the  means  of  the  TVC  schools  stood  far 
higher  than  the  next  highest. 
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When  schools  were  high  only  on  variety,  however,  and  not  on  readlviess 
for  collaboration,  training  seemed  to  depress  scores  on  the  outcome  variables 
(of  these  TVc  schools)  to  levels  below  the  average  of  all  schools.  Ma.iy 
schools  In  this  group  did  worse  than  untrained  schools,  and  worse  than  schools 
with  training  but  low  on  variety  as  well  as  on  readiness  for  collaboration 
(that  Is,  worse  than  the  Tvc  schools)!    The  TVc  schools.  In  fact,  had  negative 
means  on  all  three  of  the  outcome  tests  administered  at  the  second  posttest 
and  also  on  Incidence  of  Innovations  on  the  first  posttest.*    Again,  we  see 


Among  seven  clusters  of  schools  assessed  on  the  several  outcome 
variables  at  the  two  posttests  (yielding  45  means  In  all) ,  24  of 
the  assessments  gave  means  below  the  average  of  all  schools.  Of 
these  24  negative  means,  we  should  note  that  19  came  from  clusters 
without  training.    The  one  cluster  that  had  negative  means  on  all 
tests  at  both  posttests  was  tvc-^no  training,  low  on  variety,  and 
low  on  readiness  for  collaboration. 


that  training  under  the  wrong  circumstances  can  depress  performance  instead 
of  improving  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  TRND-COLL  schools  in  Wyant*s  study  (Chapter  6), 
our  interpretation  of  the  plight  of  the  TVc  schools  is  that  they  were  stumbl- 
ing over  their  own  feet.    Spurred  by  a  small  amount  of  training  and  by  their 
own  openness  to  variety,  they  were  making  efforts  toward  actual  collabora- 
tion of  various  sorts  at  first  posttest,  but  their  low  readiness  for 
collaboration  probably  caused  many  of  those  efforts  to  founder.  These 
schools  contributed  more  than  their  share  to  the  general  lowering  of  scores 
on  the  outcome  variables  by  1972. 
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The  recommendation  here  is  to  get  V  and  C  well  above  average  (using 
methods  like  Saturen's  methods  described  In  flils  chapter)  before  under* 
taking  large  steps  In  organizational  change.    Above  all,  look  out  for  high 
V  with  low  c! 

Putting  together  the  findings  of  all  three  chapters ,  It  seems  judicious 
to  advise  schools  and  consultants  as  follows;    Before  undertaking  training 
for  serious  organizational  change ,  be  sure  that  readiness  to  express  variety 
and  readiness  for  collaboration  are  high.    If  one  Is  not  high,  take  steps  to 
elevate  It.    Monitor  carefully  the  openness  In  the  staff  and  their  skill  In 
communicating  during  emotion.    If  either  of  these  Is  low,  use  training 
to  raise  It,  especially  communication  during  emotion;  otherwise,  readiness 
to  act  may  be  Insufficient.    (We  say  this  partly  because  elevating  responsive- 
ness by  training  depends  on  having  elevated  openness  and  communication.) 
Finally  obtain  commitment  from  the  staff  as  early  as  possible  to  a  suffi- 
cient course  of  tralnlng~no  less  than  three  full  days,  and  preferably  ten 
or  more,  appropriately  spaced  and  focussed. 

And  the  story  Is  still  not  ended.    In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall 
examine  functioning  at  the  subsystem  level.    There  again,  we  shkll  meet 
conditions  under  which  the  training  In  Kent  had  good  results  and  conditions 
under  which  it  had  little  effect.    In  Chapter  10,  we  shall  see  how  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  strove  for  innovation.    Sometimes  they  succeeded,  some- 
times they  failed,  and  sometimes  they  tried  again.    We  shall  see  there 
again  the  effects  of  different  amounts  of  training.    Chapter  14- will  bring 
together  the  entire  array  of  findings. 
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SUBSYSTEMS:     EFFECTS  OF  ORG.\NIZATIONAL  TRAINING  ON  ORGANIZATIONAL  PRACTICES 

Bell  and  Runkel 
(final) 


In  the  last  three  chapters  we  gave  our  attention  to  the  sort 
of  interpersonal  communication  and  abilities  we  called  "first-level" 
skills  in  Chapter  3*     In  Chapter  5,  we  discussed  certain  conditions 
under  which  interpersonal  responsiveness  among  teachers  was  more  likely, 
especially  when  organizational  training  was  combined  with  a  strong  readi** 
ness  to  persist  in  communication  during  emotion.    In  Chapter  6,  we  found 
that  when  schools  with  collaborative  structure  received  enough  training, 
they  showed  greater  openness  of  communication  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  other  schools.     In  Chapter  7,  we  saw  that  OD  training  produced  several 
heightened  abilities  in  schools  only  when  certain  preconditions  were  right; 
namely,  when  tenacity  in  carrying  on  emotional  conmunication  was  relatively 
great  and  when  the  desire  for  collaborative  work  was  relatively  high* 

In  the  following  two  chapters,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to 
second-level  skills — the  skills  and  norms  that  serve  to  enhance  the  Tunc** 
tioning  of  systems.     In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  discuss  conditions 
under  which  actual  collaborative  decision  making  among  teachers  is  more 
likely  to  occur — in  particular,  when  (1)  there  is  clarity  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  about  the  communication  channels  throughout  the  subsystem  or 
(2)  when  the  staff  demonstrates  a  propensity  for  establishing  communicative 
links  with  interdependent  others.     In  Chapter  9,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  contention  that  principals  can  share  power  with 
teachers  without  losing  their  own  influence. 
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Second-Level  Skills  and  Norms 

To  achieve  success  In  many  kinds  of  tasks,  people  often  find  It 
necessary  to  Join  with  others  and  to  coordinate  their  work  In  a  cooperative 
manner*    Many  organizational  tasks  within  schools  require  strong  coopera- 
tive Interdependence  within  work  groups.    As  we  noted  In  Chapter  3,  when  a 
group  Is  performing  work  that  Is  reasonably  distinguishable  from  the  work  of 
other  groups,  and  when  the  work  requires  considerably  more  frequent  and 
detailed  conmunlcatlon  among  members  of  the  group  than  with  persons 
elsewhere — that  Is,  when  there  Is  more  Interdependence  among  members  of  a 
group  than  between  them  and  persons  elsewhere — we  say  that  the  group  Is  a 
subsystem* 

The  subsystem  concept  Is  a  vital  one  for  OD  practitioners*  If 
a  consultant  hopes  to  bring  about  lasting  change  In  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  he  or  she  must,  at  some  point,  stabilize  the  new  pattern  and  the 
subsystems  that  will  carry  the  new  pattern*    For  example.  If  a  consultant 
helps  a  school  to  modify  its  decision-making  procedures  so  as  to  Increase  the 
Influence  of  teachers,  he  or  she  will  have  to  modify  some  of  the  Internal 
processes  of  the  subsystem  of  teachers  and  also  some  of  the  processes  within 
the  subsystem  of  the  building  administrators*    He  or  she  will  then  need  to 
help  the  two  subsystems  establish  effective  coordination  between  themselves. 
Other  subsystems,  of  course,  may  also  become  Involved — perhaps  central 
office  personnel,  students,  or  parents*    From  this  perspective,  the  sub- 
system   Is  the  most  critical  unit  of  structure  with  which  the  consultant 
can  work*    It  Is  the  functional  unit  which  must  become  the  focus  of  any 
Intervention  that  hopes  to  bring  about  'lasting  change  In  schools  or  dis- 
tricts* 

This  Is  a  strong  statement.    Yet  we  did  not  always  hold  this 
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belief.    Certainly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kent  project  we  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subsystem  as  an  organizational  unit  in 
planning  our  intervention  and  research  strategies.    While  we  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  subsystem  in  theory,  we  were  not  able  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  in  actual  practice,  in  part,  because  we  lacked  reliable  mea- 
sures of  subsystem  characteristics.    Consequently,  many  of  the  results 
reported  in  earlier  chapters  deal  with  first-level  changes.    Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  most  encouraging  results  in  these  earlier 
chapters  center  around  the  changes  that  come  closest  to  approximating 
second-level  or  subsystem  changes.    The  present  chapter  looks  at  equally 
encouraging  changes  occurring  in  the  functioning  sub-systems  of  the  Kent 
elementary  schools,  particularly,  the  subsystem  of  teachers. 

Awareness  of    Communication  Channels,  Communication  with  Interdependent  Others, 

and  Collaborative  Decision  Making 

In  Chapter  3  we  listed  the  following  second-level  skills  as 
being  important  for  subsystem  functioning: 

1.  Clarifying  communication  throughout  the  subsystem  and 
establishing  communicative  links  with  interdependent 
subsystems . 

2.  Agreeing  upon  goals  within  the  subsystem  and  revising 
them  when  they  no  longer  serve. 

3.  Uncovering  conflicts  within  the  subsystem  and  coping 
with  them  constructively. 

4 .  Improving  procedures  in  meetings  of  the  group:  con- 
ducting meetings  so  as  to  maintain  the  first-level  skills 
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among  the  participants  and  to  enable  the  other  second- 
level  skills  to  be  exercised  effectively. 

5.  Group  problem  solving;    responding  to  problems  in  a 
productive,  systematic  fashion. 

6.  Making  decisions  by  appropriate  means. 

7.  Assessing  progress;    pausing  periodically  during  work 
to  ask,  "Where  are  we  now?" 

Like  our  conception  of  first-level  skills,  our  conception  of 
second-level  skills  evolved  during  the  project.    Consequently,  wo  found 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  project  with  responses  to  a  host  of  questionnaire 
items  written  with  less  systematic  concepts  in  mind.    We  then  evaluated  and 
grouped  the  various  items,  selecting  those  we  believed  would  be  the  best 
indicators  of  the  second-level  skills  we  wanted  to  assess.    Some  resulting 
problems  were  that  we  did  not  have  items  to  assess  a  subsystem's  ability 
to  uncover  conflict,  and  we  had  fewer  than  four  years  of  data  on  other 
second-level  skills. 

Among  the  questionnaire  items  that  were  administered  in  all  four 
years,  we  found  two  sets  we  believed  relevant  to  the  first  skill  listed 
above — clarifying  communication.    We  also  found  two  sets  relevant  to  the 
sixth — appropriate  decision  making.    These  four  sets  of  items  (to  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  below)  provide  the  data  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
chapter.    At  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  shall  describe  results  obtained 
from  items  administered  only  in  one  or  two  years. 

Four  Tests  over  Four  Years 

A  two-part  questionnaire  item  provided  information  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  school's  staff  could  identify  functioning  communi- 
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cation  links  in  the  school.    This  seems  to  us  basic,  since  a  staff  or 
subgroup  can  hardly  clarify  communication  at  the  subsystem  level  unless 
people  know  where  the  communication  links  are.    We  shall  call  this  item 
test  G  on  awareness  of  functioning  communication  channels.    The  two  part 
item    read  as  follows: 


The  first  section  of  this  item  appeared  in  Chapter  5  as  item  7. 


Item  62.      Perhaps  there  are  some  people  in  your  organization  with 
whom  you  talk  rather  frequently  about  matters  important 
to  you.    Please  think  of  people  with  whom  you  talk 
seriously  about  things  important  to  you>  inside  or  out- 
side formal  meetings,  once  a  week  or  mo  re  on  the  average . 
Write  their  names  below.     (If  there  are  fewer  than  six 
people  with  whom  you  talk  once  a  week  about  matters 
important  to  you,  write  down  only  as  many  as  there  are; 
if  none,  write  "none."    If  there  are  more  than  six,  list 
the  six  with  whom  you  feel  your  conversations  are  the 
most  satisfying.) 

1.   4. 


2.    5. 


3.   6. 


Now  look  back  at  the  above  question.    Each  name  is 
numbered.    Listed  below  are  all  the  pairs  that  can  be 
made  among  six  numbers.    Perhaps  you  know  whether  some 
of  the  six  people  talk  to  each  other  about  matters  im- 
portant to  them.    Please  look  at  each  pair  of  numbers 
below,  look  back  to  see  what  names  they  represent,  and 
circle  the  pair  of  nunibers  if  you  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  two  people  talk  to  each  other  once  a 
week  or  more  about  matters  important  to  them. 

1-  2  1-3  1-4  1-5  1-6 

2-  3  2-4  2-5  2-6 

3-  4  3-5  3-6 

4-  5  4-6 

5-  6 
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Appendix  8-A  describes  in  detail  the  manner  of  calculating  a  score 
for  each  school  from  item  62,    Briefly,  we  noted  whether  a  respondent  in- 
dicated that  a  pair  of  people  talked  or  did  not  talk  to  each  other,  and 
then  ascertained  if  this  pair  said  they  actually  did  talk  to  each  other. 
We  did  this  for  all  possible  pairs  among  the  persons  the  respondent  named 
in  the  first  part  of  the  item.    The  respondent  could  guess  correctly  in 
two  ways:     that  the  pair  did  talk,  or  that  the  pair  did  not  talk.  The 
respondent's  score  consisted  of  the  number  of  "correct  guesses"  he  or  she 
made.    The  score  for  the  school  was  the  mean  of  the  scores  of  the  individ- 
ual respondents.    The  scores  of  schools,  districts,  and  years  will  be  de- 
scribed later  in  the  chapter. 

Since  we  derived  the  school's  scores  by  tabulating  the  number  of 
"correct  guesses"  about  existing  communication  links,  we  would  expect 
test  G  to  be  primarily  an  indicator  of  the  staff's  awareness  of  coniauni- 
cation  channels  in  the  school.    However,  if  the  two  portions  of  item  62 
were  highly  correlated,  this  would  indicate  that  test  G  was  primarily  an 
indicator  of  the  amount  of  communication  in  the  school.     In  fact,  the  average 
rank-order  correlation  between  the  two  portions  of  item  62  was  only  .23. 
This  value  was  low  enough  for  us  to  infer  that  test  G  is  primarily  an  in- 
dicator of  the  staff's  awareness  of  the  communication  links  in  the  school. 
We  performed  a  separate  analysis  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  right 
guesses  about  pairs  of  other  persons  who  did  talk  with  each  other  versus 
right  guesses  about  pairs  who  did  not  talk  with  each  other.     In  general, 
the  right  guesses  were  comprised  of  somewhat  more  guesses  about  pairs  who 
did  talk  than  about  pairs  who  did  not.    This  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  part  of  the  item  allowed  respondents  to  name  only  six  persons. 
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Test  G,  consequently,  Indicates  accuracy  or  awareness  both  about  talking 
pairs  and  non-talking  pairs;  it  is  not  merely  an  indicator  of  the  number 
of  persons  to  whom  the  respondent  talked.    Item  7,  used  in  Chapter  5, 
is  the  indicator  of  the  latter. 

Test  G  indicates  the  accuracy  of  the  average  respondent's  under- 
standing of  the  communication  channels  which  connected  him  or  her  to 
others.    The  communication  channels  were  those  carrying  discussion  "seri- 
ously about  things  important  to  you,  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings." 
As  such,  the  channels  could  reach  beyond  the  imiediate  subsystem.  Indeed, 
an  analysis  of  the  links  by  the  kind  of  job  held  by  each  person  showed  us 
that  respondents  (teachers)  frequently  named  members  of  other  subsystems 
such  as  counselors,  secretaries,  and  administrators.    Consequently 9  we  take 
test  G  to  indicate  a  second-level  skill.    Test  G  tells  us  the  extent  to 
which  members  of  a  school  know  the  paths  through  which  ideas  about  impor- 
tant matters  can  be  effectively  sent  or  received,  and  paths  through  which 
they  cannot.    This  skill  goes  beyond  the  first-level  communicative  skill 
of  communicating  effectively  face-to-face.     It  moves  tb  understanding  the 
"communicative  map"  within  one's  own  subsystem  and  beyond  it. 

Note  also  that  this  indicator  tells  us  about  the  immediate  view- 
point of  each  individual  respondent.    We  did  not,  as  we  might  have  done^ 
give  the  respondent  a  list  of  names  and  ask  him  or  her  to  tell  us  the  pairs 
among  them  who  communicated.    Instead,  we  asked  each  person  to  name  those 
with  whom  he  or  she  was  in  closest  touch  about  important  matters ^  and  then 
asked  the  respondent  to  tell  us  about  those  persons.     The  result  is  that 
the  indicator  tells  us  about  communication  among  the  persons  the  respondent 
knew  best.    Considering  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  that  in  the  school 
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and  year  showing  the  highest  score,  the  average  respondent  was  correct 
about  only  2.77  pairs  out  of  a  possible  maximum  of  15.    We  shall  give 
further  detail  about  scores  on  test  G  later  in  the  chapter. 

Test  H  on  communication  with  interdependent  others  consisted  of 
a  questionnaire  item*  inquiring  about  the  others  with  whom  the  respondent 


Item  45,  which  constituted  test  H,  was  adopted  from  the  items  used  by 
Abbott,  Pellegrin,  and  Eidell  in  their  Program  on  Innovations  at  the 
Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration  (CASEA)  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.     Item  45  also  appeared  in  Chapter  6. 


was  interdependent  in  choosing  teaching  methods  for  his  or  her  classroom. 
The  score  for  the  school  was  simply  the  mean  number  of  persons  the  respon- 
dents named  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  item: 

Item  45.      This  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you 
use  in  your  classroom.    Please  mark  "X"  before  the  one 
statement  below  that  best  describes  your  part  in  deciding 
upon  the  teaching  methods  to  be  used  in  your  classroom. 

1.    I  choose  my  own  teaching  methods  without 

assistance  or  direction. 

2.    The  final  choice  of  teaching  methods  is 

left  to  me,  but  there  are  others  whose  job 
includes  making  recommendations  or  suggestions. 

3.    Within  certain  limits  I  can  choose  my  own 

teaching  methods. 

4.    As  a  member  of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share 

with  others  the  job  of  deciding  the  teaching 
methods  to  be  used. 

5.    I  do  not  choose  my  own  teaching  methods. 

They  are  laid  down  for  me  by  others . 

If  you  chose  answer  2,  3,  4,  or  5  in  the  question  just 
above,  you  were  indicating  that  at  least  some  other  per- 
son or  persons  were  somehow  involved  in  deciding  upon 
the  teaching  methods  to  be  used  in  your  classroom.  If 
you  chose  answer  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  please  write  below  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  other  persons  involved. 
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The  positions  of  persons  most  often  named  by  respondents  were 
principal,  reading  or  curriculum  specialist,  and  the  like,  rather  than 
other  teachers.    Although  the  communication  in  test  H  depends  on  sufficient 
first-level  skills,  we  consider  the  test  primarily  an  indicator  of  second- 
level  skills.    This  is  because  it  tells  us  about  communicative  links  be- 
tween members  of  different    ibsys terns,  in  this  case,  teachers  and  resource 
persons.     It  probably  reflects  the  use  of  more  formal  channels  than  did 
test  G,  and  is  primarily  an  indicator  of  the  amoiint  of  conmunication  taking 
place  between  teachers  and  others  in  the  school. 

Test  1  on  including  teachers  in  decision  making  concerns  the 
second-level  skill  of  making  decisions  by  appropriate  means.    One  item 
deals  with  making  decisions  about  curriculum,  the  other  with  developing 
regulations  for  student  conduct.      These  two  items  were  included  in 
test  I. 

Item  56.      Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans 
and  develops  the  school  curriculum?    Please  mark  one 
or  more  choices  below. 

  I  don't  know  who  actually  does  this. 

  Citizens'  or  parents'  committee. 

  Board  of  Education. 

  Superintendent . 

  Instructional  supervisor. 

  Principal. 

  Departmsnt  head  or  grade  chairman. 

  A  group  of  teachers. 

  The  individual  teacher. 

  Counselor(s)  or  guidance  director. 

  School  psychologist. 

  A  student  committee. 

  Other;  specify 


Item  63.      Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops 
regulations  for  student  conduct?    Please  mark  one  or  more 
choices  below. 
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I  don't  know  who  actually  does  this* 
Citizens*  or  parents*  conunittee. 
Board  of  Education* 
Superintendent . 
Instructional  supervisor* 
Principal* 

Department  head  or  grade  chairman* 

A  group  of  teachers* 

The  individual  teacher* 

Cotinselor  (s)  or  guidance  director* 

School  psychologist* 

A  student  committee* 

Other;  specify   


Both  of  the  items  used  in  test  I  were  adopted  from  the  items  used  by 
Abbott,  Pellegrin,  and  Eidell  in  their  Program  on  Innovations  at  (CASEA) 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.    Item  56  also  appeared  in  Chapter  7* 


Here  we  used  test  I  as  an  indicator  of  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  were  involved  in  decision  making.    To  ascertain  how  much  teachers 
were  involved,  we  counted  "a  group  of  teachers"  as  the  favorable  response 
to  both  items.    Our  theory  argues  that  decisions  are  most  effectively 
made  when  they  are  made  as  close  to  the  operative  level  as  possible.  Our 
reasoning,  therefore,  was  that  decisions  about  curriculum  and  student 
conduct  would  be  carried  out  with  more  comnitment  and  more  coordination 
in  the  school  where  a  larger  percentage  of  respondents  included  "a  group  of 
teachers"  among  those  alternatives  they  checked  in  answer  to  these  two 
items.    Of  course  respondents  were  not  penalized  for  also  marking  other 
choices.    By  our  selection  of  "a  group  of  teachers"  as  the  favorable 
response  we  focused  on  the  articulation  of  the  subsystem  of  teachers  in  the 
decision  making  process.    The  score  for  a  school  was  the  percentage  of  staff 
giving  the  "favorable"  response.    Here  are  the  two  items  of  test  I: 
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Item  56.    Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans 
and  develops  the  school  curriculum?    Please  mark  one 
or  more  choices  below. 

  I  don't  know  who  actually  does  this. 

  Citizen's  or  parents'  committee. 

  Board  of  Education. 

  Superintendent. 

  Instructional  supervisor. 

  Principal. 

  Department  head  or  grade  chairman. 

  A  group  of  teachers. 

  The  individtial  teacher. 

  Counselor (s)  or  guidance  director. 

  School  psychologist. 

  A  student  committee. 

  Other;  specify 

Test  J_  on  the  use  of  colleagues  in  decision  making  also  concerns 
the  second-level  skill  of  making  decisions  by  appropriate  means.  It 

it 

contained  three  items. 


The  items  used  in  test  J  were  adopted  from  the  items  used  by  Abbott, 
Pellegrin,  and  Eidell  in  their  Program  on  Innovations  at  CASEA  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 


Item  64.    When  you  want  to  receive  approval  from  faculty  in  your 
school  for  an  idea  you  are  proposing,  it  is  sometimes 
helpful  to  enlist  the  support  of  certain  individuals 
in  your  school.    Please  list  below,  by  name  and  position, 
the  individuals  whose  support  for  your  ideas  would  help 
most  in  obtaining  faculty  support. 

1.   


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Item  64  contributed  to  test  J  the  mean  number  of  persons  mentioned 
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by  respondents  in  the  school.    It  reflected  how  much  respondents  would 

enlist  others'  support  during  faculty  decision  making. 

Items  65  and  66  of  test  J  were  alternatives  2  and  4  from  item  45. 

Item  65.    The  final  choice  of  teaching  methods  is  left  to  me,  but  there 

are  others  whose  job  includes  making  recommendations  or  sug- 
gestions. 

Item  66.    As  a  member  of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share  with  others  the 

Job  of  deciding  the  teaching  methods  to  be  used. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  school  choosing  one  or  the  other  of 

these  alternatives  also  contributed  to  the  score  on  test  J. 

Test  J  is  similar  to  test  I.    The  difference  is  that  the  re- 
sponses to  test  J  reflect  the  particular  perspective  of  the  respondent. 
In  asking  about  curriculum  and  student  council,  test  I  asked  about 
policies  that  are  typically  school-wide.     It  asked  whether  the  school  as 
a  whole  included  teachers  in  making  decisions  about  these  policies. 
Test  J,  on  the  other  hand,  asked,  in  effect,  "What  individuals  or  groups 
do  ^ou  join  with  in  making  decisions?"    Test  J  asked  whether  respondents 
themselves  joined  with  others  to  promote  their  own  ideas  or  to  choose 
teaching  methods  for  their  own  classrooms.    The  focus  of  test  J  was  upon 
the  smaller  subsystem  that  included  the  respondents  themselves. 

In  sum,  we  constructed  four  tests    from  the  questionnaire  items 

For  each  of  the  items  in  tests  G,  H,  I,  and  J,  Appendix  8-A  contains 
a  tabulation  and  graph  for  each  of  the  items  separately,  showing  means 
of  trained  and  untrained  elementary  schools  in  Kent  and  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  pooled  in  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts. 


we  had  available  from  all  four  years.  Tests  G  and  H  told  us  about  the 
first  second-level  skill  concerning  communication.    Test  G  told  us  the 
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accuracy  of  the  respondent's  understanding  of  conmuncation  channels.  Test 
H  Indicated  the  extent  to  which  respondents  actually  used  these  communica- 
tion channels.    Tests  I  and  J  told  us  about  the  sixth  second-level  skill 
concerning  decision  making.    Test  I  indicated  the  extent  to  which  teach- 
ers    were  involved  in  making  decisions  about  curriculum  and  regulations 
for  student  conduct.    Test  J  indicated  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent 
was  linked  with  others  in  making  decisions  about  teaching  methods  (items  65 
and  66)  or  about  gathering  support  for  a  new  idea  (item  64).    All  four 
tests  deal  with  coordination  within  and  between  subsystems. 

Method  of  analysis.    We  pointed  out  earlier  how  vital  the  concept 
of  subsystem  is  for  anyone  wanting  to  understand  organizational  change  in 
the  school  or  district.     It  is  helpful  to  think  of  a  subsystem  in  an 
organization  as  a  temporary  interaction  of  a  cluster  of  humans  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  some  function. 

The  major  goal  of  our  OD  training  and  consultation  was  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  functioning  of  the  various  subsystems  of  the 
school — that  is,  to  build  up  their  second-level  skills — which  in  turn 
would  permit  the  school  to  function  in  a  more  efficient,  flexible,  effec- 
tive   manner.    This  view  led  us  to  predict  that  schools  that  achieved 
improvements  in  the  functioning  of  their  subsystems,  as  a  result  of  organi- 
zational training,  would  be  different  from  schools  that  failed  to  achieve 
improvements.    This  difference  is  analagous  to  the  difference  predicted  in 
Chapter  5  between  schools  working  under  a  new  set  of  first-level  norms  and 
those  working  under  an  old  set  of  norms.    Put  most  simply,  we  had  hoped 
to  find  systematic  differences  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  in 
their  scores  on  tests  G,  H,  I,  and  J. 
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In  fact,  when  we  compared  the  scores  of  trained  schools  with 
untrained*  we  found  that  OD  training  increased  (1)  awareness  of  coxnnuni- 
cation  links  (2)  communication  with  interdependent  others,  (3)  use  of 
teachers  in  school-wide  decision  making,  and  (4)  collaboration  in  decision 
making.    We  also  found  a  relationship  between  the  staff's  awareness  of 
comnunication  links  and  their  ability  to  profit  from  OD  training. 

Just  as  in  Chapter  5,  we  chose  to  compare  the  similarities  and 
/  differences  among  schools  on  our  four  tests  by  using  the  method  (.f  non- 

metric  multidimensional  scaling — specifically,  the  Guttman-Lingoes  MINISSA  - 
Km)  computer  program.      In  this  analysis,  we  followed  the  same  procedure 


*    For  documentation  and  background  on  the  MINISSA  program,  see  Guttman  (1968), 
Lingoes  (1965,  1966a,  1966b,  1967,  1968,  1971),  Lingoes  and  Roskam  (1971), 
and  Roskam  and  Lingoes  (1970) .    The  more  important  options  of  the  program 
were  set  as  shown  below;  the  labels  of  the  options  (e.g.,  4b  and  MIND) 
are  those  used  in  the  preface  to  the  program  itself. 

4b.    Program  determines  the  minimum  of  dimensions 
(MIND  «  0). 

4c.     Largest  number  of  dimensions  set  at  three  (MAXD  -  3). 

4d.     Inputs  are  correlation  coefficients — that  is,  similar- 
ities (ISIM  =  1). 

4g.     Kruskal's  stress  not  to  be  minimized  (IFGLK  *  0). 

4h.     Configuration  not  to  be  input  (IFCONF  =  0). 

41.    Euclidean  metric  (IFE  =  0). 

employed  in  Chapter  5.    First,  we  calculated  a  raw  test  score  for  each 
school.    Second  we  converted  these  raw  test  scores  to  standard  scores  by 
subtracting  the  mean  of  the  district  from  each  raw  test  score  and  dividing 
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this  difference  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  raw  scores.    Third,  we 
calculated  similarity  scores  between  schools  by  computing  the  correlations 
within  every  pair  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent  over  the  four  tests,  using 
the  standard  scores.    We  fed  these  similarity  scores  or  correlations  into 
the  con5>uter  along  with  the  MINISSA  instructions,  and  the  computer  gave  us 
the  plots  shown  in  Figure  8-1.     (For  a  more  detailed  description  oi  this 
multidimensional  method  of  analysis,  see  the  discussion  in  Chapter  5.) 


Initially,  we  had  planned  to  use  five  tests  in  the  multidimensional 
;ir.alysis  of  the  data  and  had  constructed  a  test  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  staff's  perceptions  of  the  principal's  goals.    However,  because 
there  were  numerous  missing  data  in  the  fifth  test,  we  dropped  it 
from  the  analysis.    Unfortunately,  we  were  not  aware  of  the  ^act 
that  so  many  of  the  data  were  missing  until  after  we  had  includeu 
the  test  in  the  input  data  for  the  MINISSA  program.  Consequently, 
while  we  have  chosen  not  to  include  this  test  in  the  discussion  of 
the  results,  it  did  have  some  influence  in  the  placement  of  certain 
schools  in  certain  years  on  the  plots  shown  in  Figure  8-1.    The  in- 
fluence of  this  test  was  minor,  however,  because  of  the  numerous 
substitutions  of  mean  values  for  missing  data.    This  is  the  reason 
we  chose  not  to  spend  money  on  a  revised  MINISSA  run. 


Two  clusters  of  schools  in  Kent.    Following  the  strategy  used 
in  Chapter  5,  we  looked  inmed lately  to  see  whether  clustering  had  occurred. 
The  clusters  were  not  as  distinct  as  those  found  in  Chapter  5,  but  we 
were  able  to  identify  two  clusters  of  schools  over  the  four  years.  The 
clusters  were  distinguished  by  the  relative  elevations  of  schools*  scores 


With  the  plan  used,  all  solutions  ran  only  to  two  dimensions  with  less 
than  25  iterations.    The  coefficient  of  alienation  and  values  for 
Kruskal's  stress  are: 


Plot 

Coef.  of 
alineation 

Kruskal's 
stress 

Statistical  significance 
by  Spence  &  Ogilvie  (1973) 

1968 

.0012 

.0008 

Significant 

1969 

.1017 

.0834 

Significant 

1970 

.1276 

.1009 

Significant 

1972 

.0937 

.0731 

Significant 
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on  tests  G  and  H.     Figure  8-1  shows  the  way  schools  fell  on  the  MINISSA 
plots.    We  have  drawn  a  line  through  the  plot  for  each  year,  dividing 
the  schools  that  scored  higher  on  test  G  than  on  test  H  (Gh) ,  from  those 
scoring  higher  on  test  H  than  on  test  G  (Hg) •    The  two  clusters  were 
least  distinct  in  1968  but  later  became  more  distinct,  with  the  most 
marked  separation  visible  in  1972. 

In  contrast  to  the  plots  in  Chapter  5,  the  schools    in  Figure  8-1 

if 

For  simplicity,  we  drop  the  letter  designating  the  district  in  the  figure, 
but  retain  it  in  the  text. 

do  not  fall  in  a  simple  circular  arrangement.    Especially  in  later  years, 
some  schools  departed  from  the  periphery  and  fell  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  gave  the  computer  four  tests  to 
use  in  computing  similarities  among  schools,  in  contrast  to  the  three  used 
in  the  analysis  of  Chapter  5.    Because  of  the  mathematics  of  the  MINISSA 
program,  it  is  inevitable  that  three  tests  will  place  schools  on  the  periph- 
ery of  a  circle,  but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  four  tests  will  do  so.  In 
fact,  if  the  similarities  among  schools  had  been  more  complex  than  they 
turned  out  to  be,  the  plots  of  Figure  8-1  would  have  been  much  less  cir- 
cular and  more  cloud-like  than  they  are.    The  plots  in  Chapter  5  were  divided 
into  six  regions;  in  this  chapter,  because  we  used  four  tests,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  24  regions.    For  simplicity,  we  have  chosen  only  to 
identify  those  regions  that  contrast  tests  G  and  H. 

The  MINISSA  plots  gave  us  the  hint  that  we  should  look  more 
closely  at  the  characteristics  of  the  Gh  and  Hg  clusters.     Using  the 


Figure  8-1 

Similarities  among  Kent  cicaenf  ry  schools  in  respect  to 
atandard  scores  on  tesf  G,  H.  It  and  J. 


Gh    Each  plot  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  with  a  label 
designating  the  relation  of  tests  G  and  H.    For  example, 
the  left-hand  region  consists  of  those  schools  whose 
scores  on  test  G  were  higher  than  their  scores  on  test  H. 


(11)  A  school  whose  number  appears  in  parentheses  received 
training  or  consultation  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
year  shown. 
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MINISSA  plots  we  constructed  Table  8-1,  which  gave  us  considerable  evi- 
dence concerning  the  difference  between  the  two  clusters  and  the  fact 
that  the  difference  was  related  to  training.    Table  8-1  shows  the  means 
of  the  two  clusters.    To  construct  the  table ,  we  first  grouped  the  schools 
according  to  cluster:    in  the  table,  we  use  the  label  Gh  to  mean  schools 
that  had  higher  standard  scores  on  test  G  than  on  H,  and  Hg  to  mean  schools 
that  had  higher  standard  scores  in  test  H  than  on  G.    We  then  divided 
the  schools  again  according  to  whether  they  had  or  had  not  received  OD 
training.    We  also  divided  the  schools  into  subgroups  by  year:  1969, 
1970  and  1972.    The  mean  standard  scores  listed  in  Table  8-1  are  the  means 
for  each  subgroup  of  schools  in  the  indicated  year.    The  scores  used  to 
construct  table  8-1  are  found  in  appendix  8-B. 

Upon  comparing  trained  and  untrained  schools  in  Table  8-1 ,  we 
note  that:     (1)  within  cluster  Hg,  the  means  on  test  G,  compared  year  by 
year,  were  higher  for  trained  schools  than  for  untrained  schools  in  1969 
and  1972,  and  equal  in  1970;  (2)  within  cluster  Gh,  the  means  on  test  H 
were  higher  for  trained  schools  than  untrained  in  1970  and  1972,  though 
not  in  1969;  and  (3)  within  cluster  Hg,  the  means  on  test  H  are  higher 
for  trained  schools  than  for  untrained  only  in  1972 — they  were  equal  in 
1970  and  lower  in  1969.    Upon  comparing  clusters  in  Table  8-1,  we  note 
that:     (1)  every  one  of  the  three  means  on  test  G  of  the  trained  schools 
of  cluster  Gh  (the  grouping  at  the  upper  left  of  the  table)  was  higher 
than  any  other  mean  shown  in  the  table;  (2)  trained  schools  in  cluster  Gh 
scored  higher  on  their  higher  test  (G)  than  trained  schools  in  cluster  Hg 
did  on  their  higher  test  (H)  in  all  years;  and  (3)  untrained  schools  in 
cluster  Gh  scored  higher  on  their  lower  test  (H)  than  untrained  schools  in 


Table  8-1.    Means  of  standard  scores  of  trained  and  untrained 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  on  tests  £  and  H  within 
clusters  Gh  and  Hg 

Cluster  Gh  Cluster  Hg 


Trained  schools 


Higher  test 


Lower  test 


(Test  G)  , 

2.54  in  1969  (1) 

1.38  in  1972  (2) 

1.37  in  1970  (1) 

(Test  H) 

1.06  in  1970  (1) 

.28  in  1972  (1) 

■  .80  in  1969  (2) 


(Test  H) 

1.05  in  1972  (5) 

.91  In  1970  (3) 

.54  In  1969  (1) 

(Test  G) 

.33  in  1972  (5) 

-  .06  in  1970  (3) 

-  .39  In  1969  (1) 


Untrained  schools 


Higher  test 


(Test  G) 
.34  in  1970  (6) 
.18  in  1969  (6) 
.09  in  1972  (5) 


(Test  H) 

1.03  in  1969  (4) 

.91  in  1970  (3) 

-  .57  in  1972  (3) 


Lower  test 


(Test  H) 

.33  in  1970  (6) 

.64  in  1969  (6) 

.82  in  1972  (5) 


(Test  G) 

■  .06  in  1970  (3) 

■  .81  in  1969  (4) 
■1.32  in  1972  (3) 


The  numb  .'s  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  schools  Included 
in  the  specified  subgroup  for  the  year  indicated. 
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cluster  Hg  did  on  their  lower  test  (G) . 

In  sum,  (1)  the  clustering  was  relevant  to  training,  with 
trained  schools  in  cluster  Gh  showing  higher  means  on  test  G  than  appeared 
in  any  other  grouping  on  either  test,  and  with  trained  schools  in  cluster 
Hg  showing  higher  means  on  test  G  than  untrained  schools  except  for  1970, 
when  they  were  equal;  and  (2)  test  G  showed  greater  separation  between 

clusters  and  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  than  did  test  H. 

Cluster  Gh  was  the  one  in  which  schools  scored  higher  on  aware- 
ness of  functioning  communication  channels  (test  G)  than  on  communication 
with  interdependent  others  concerning  choosing  teaching  methods  (test  H) , 
and  cluster  Hg  contained  schools  with  the  converse  relation  between  the 
tests.    It  turned  out  that  cluster  Gh  contained  the  schools  scoring  highest 
on  either  test;  that  is,  within  cluster  Gh,  the  means  of  trained  schools 
on  test  G  were  higher  than  any  other  means  in  the  Table  8-1 — higher  even 
than  any  means  on  test  H  in  cluster  Hg.    Further,  trained  schools  were  more 
different  from  untrained  schools,  on  both  tests,  within  cluster  Gh  than 
within  cluster  Hg.    We  shall  see  later  how  training  and  clustering  on  tests 
G  and  H  affected  outcomes  on  tests  I  and  J. 

Before  turning  to  tests  I  and  J,  let  us  look  at  another  display 
of  mean  scores  on  test  G  in  relation  to  training.    Table  8-2  presents 
raw  scores  (not  standard  scores)  on  test  G.    The  figures  in  the  table  can 
be  read  directly  as  the  number  of  communication  links  correctly  perceived 
by  the  average  staff  member  in  the  school.    For  example,  in  the  highest- 
scoring  school  in  1968,  the  average  staff  member  perceived  a  little  less 
than  one  link  correctly. 

Table  8-  2  shows  that  the  means  of  trained  schools  (regardless  of 
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Table  8-2a,    Highest^  lowest»  and  mean  raw  scores  on  cest  G  among  trained 
and  untrained  elementary  schools  in  Kent  over  four  years 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

* 

Highest  school 

.80 

1.56 

1.38 

2.77 

Mean  of  trained  schools 

none 

.73 

.75 

27 

Mean  of  untrained  schools 

.20 

-  .06 

.53 

.46 

Lowest  school 

-  .30 

-1.24 

-  .10 

-  .33 

The  highest  school  in  every  year  was  a  trained  school 
except  in  1968,  when  there  was  no  trained  school. 

The  lowest  school  in  every  year  was  an  untrained  school. 


Table  8- 2b .    Means  on  test  G  among  elementary  schools  in  three  districts 

over  four  years 


Kent 
Auburn 
Federal  Way 


.20 

.05 

.59 

.87 

-  .04 

.17 

.67 

-  .x2 

.15 

-  .08 

.13 

.42 
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cluster)  were  higher  in  every  year  than  the  means  of  untrained  schools  and 
(as  explained  In  the  footnotes  In  the  table)  that  the  highest-scoring  were 
trained  schools  (In  every  year  In  which  there  were  trained  schools)  and 
the  lowest-scoring  schools  were  untrained  schools  in  every  year.  Further- 
more ,  the  means  of  trained  schools  In  Kent  not  only  exceeded  the  Kent  grand 
mean  for  elementary  schools  In  every  year,  but  also  exceeded  the  grand  means 
of  the  other  two  districts  In  every  year.     In  contrast ,  the  means  of 
untrained  schools  in  Kent  fell  generally  in  the  same  range  as  the  grand 
means  In  the  other  two  districts.    Tables  8-1  and  8-2  clearly  show  that 
test  Gy  concerning  awareness  of  functioning  communication  channels.  Indi- 
cated a  dimension  on  which  training  made  a  difference  as  well  as  one  which 
distinguished  clusters  among  both  trained  and  untrained  schools. 

Effects  on  decision  making.    We  now  turn  to  outcomes  on  tests  I 
and  J,  concerning  decision  making.    Were  the  outcomes  on  these  two  tests 
different  between  the  two  clusters?    Did  the  training  make  a  difference  on 
these  two  tests?    We  turn  first  to  test  _I  on  Including  teachers  in  school- 
level  decision  making .    This  Is  the  test  that  ascertained  the  percentage 
of  school  staff  that  mentioned  *'a  group  of  teachers"  (1)  among  those  they 
said  actually  planned  and  developed  the  school  curriculum  or  (2)  among 
those  they  said  actually  developed  regulations  for  student  conduct. 

We  examined  standings  on  test  I  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
standings  on  tests  G  and  H.    Within  each  year  and  cluster,  we  calculated 
the  means  of  trained  and  untrained  schools.    The  results  are  shown  In 
Table  8-3.    The  effects  of  training  are  clearly  evident  in  the  table. 
In  all  three  years  in  which  there  were  trained  schools,  the  trained  schools 
scored  higher  than  the  untrained  schools,  irrespective  of  cluster. 
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Table  8-3.      Mean  standard  scores  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  in 
Kent  on  test  j[,  grouped  according  to  cluster  Gh  or  Hg, 
year,  and  whether  trained  or  untrained 


Cluster  Gh 


Cluster  Hg 


Mean  on  No.  of 
test  I  schools 


Mean  on    No.  of  Dif- 
test  I      schools  ference 


Untrained 

.51 

4 

-  .34 

6 

.87 

Trained 

-  .10 

1 

.75 

1 

-  .65 

Untrained 

-  .29 

6 

.27 

4 

-  .02 

Difference 

.19 

.48 

Trained 

1.67 

1 

1.07 

3 

.60 

Untrained 

-  .57 

6 

-  .49 

3 

-  .08 

Difference 

2.24 

1.56 

Trained 

.96 

2 

.56 

5 

.40 

Untrained 

-  .44 

5 

-  .83 

3 

.39 

Difference 

1.40 

1.39 
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The  differences  between  the  means  of  trained  and  untrained  schools  ranged 
from  .19  to  2.24.    Further,  the  differences  between  trained  and  untrained 
schools  were  relatively  large  when  compared  to  the  spread  of  scores  in  the 
district.    The  differences  in  the  last  two  years  ranged  from  about  one-and- 
a-quarter  standard  deviations.    These  are  important  differences. 

We  found  similar  results  when  we  looked  at  the  means  on  test  J 
OA  use  of  colleagues  in  subsystem  decision  making.    These  results  are 
displayed  in  Table  8-4.    Here  again,  trained  schools  generally  scored 
higher  than  untrained  schools,  and  differences  were  greater  in  the  last 
two  years.    The  differences  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  were 
not  generally  as  great  on  test  J  as  they  were  on  test  I,  however,  and  in 
one  instance  (cluster  Hg  in  1969),  untrained  schools  did  better  on  test  J 
than  trained  schools. 

Another  similarity  appears  between  Tables  8-3  and  8-4.    In  both 
tables  in  1969,  the  means  of  both  trained  and  untrained  schools  were 
negative  in  cluster  Gh  and  positive  in  cluster  Hg.    Then,  in  both  tables 
in  the  two  later  years,  the  trained  schools  always  showed  positive  means 
and  the  untrained  showed  negative  means,  in  both  clusters.    Furthermore,  in 
the  last  two  years  in  both  tables,  the  means  of  trained  schools  were 
higher  in  cluster  Gh  than  in  cluster  Hg. 

Certain  of  these  similarities  between  Tables  8-3  and  8-4  echo  the 
pattern  we  saw  in  Tables  5-12  and  5-13  of  Chapter  5,  where  we  examined 
tests  C  and  F  on  responsiveness.     In  the  tables  in  Chapter  5,  we  saw  that 
trained  schools  in  cluster  Ab  <and  De)  scored  higher  on  tests  C  (and  F) 
than  those  in  Ba  (and  Ed)  during  the  last  two  years.    On  test  C  (and  F) 
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Table  8-4.      Mean  standard  scores  of  groups  of  elementary  schools  in 
Kent  on  test  jJ,  grouped  according  to  cluster  Gh  or  Hg> 
year,  and  whether  trained  or  untrained 


Cluster  Gh 

Cluster  Hg 

Mean  on 

No.  of 

Mean  on 

No.  of 

Dlf 

test  J 

schools 

test  J 

schools 

feren 

1968 

Untrained 

-  .49 

4 

.33 

6 

-  .86 

1969 

Trained 

-  .35 

1 

.28 

1 

-  .63 

Untrained 

-  .64 

6 

.98 

4 

-1.62 

Difference 

.29 

-  .70 

1970 

Trained 

1.32 

1 

.28 

3 

1.04 

Untrained 

-  .26 

6 

-  .17 

3 

-  .09 

Difference 

1.58 

.45 

1972 

Trained 

.58 

2 

.35 

5 

.23 

Untrained 

-  .41 

5 

-  .29 

3 

-  .12 

Difference 

.99 

.64 

4-17 
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the  scores  of  trained  schools  in  cluster  Ba  (and  Ed)  went  into  the  negative, 
and  the  scores  of  trained  sch^^ols  in  cluster  Ab  (and  De)  reached  into  the 
positive  in  1969  as  well  as  in  later  years.    Another  similarity  is  that 
on  tests  C  and  F,  trained  schools  scored  higher  than  untrained  in  all 
years  within  clusters  Ab  and  De,  just  as  was  the  case  with  tests  I  and  J. 
Furthermore,  the  differences  were  stronger  in  1970  and  1972  than  in  1969, 
as  we  have  also  seen  in  the  case  of  tests  I  and  J.     In  clusters  Ba  and 
Ed,  however,  in  contrast  to  cluster  Hg,  trained  schools  usually  scored 
lower  than  untrained. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  sets  of  tables  in  Chapter  5  and 
those  in  this  chapter  seem  to  be  three.    First,  trained  schools  had  positive 
means  in  1969  on  tests  C  and  F,  but  not  in  test  I  or  J.    Second,  tests  A 
and  B  (and  D  and  E)  distinguished  a  condition  Ba  (or  Ed)  in  which  training 
had  adverse  effects  on  responsiveness  (tests  C  and  F) ,  but  tests  G  and  H 
did  not  distinguish  nearly  as  strong  a  condition.     In  the  last  two  years, 
trained  schools  in  cluster  Hg  did  less  well  on  tests  I  and  J  than  did  those 
in  cluster  Gh,  but  the  scores  in  cluster  Hg  did  not  go  into  the  negative. 
Third,  differences  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  on  test  C  in  clus- 
ter  Ab  continued  to  increase  through  1972,    but  these  differences  on  tests 

We  had  no  data  on  test  F  in  1972. 
I  and  J  generally  fell  off  after  1970. 

Interaction  between  Tests  and  Training 

We  have  interpreted  Tables  8-3  and  8-4  to  mean  that  training  had 
salutary  effects  on  decision  making  in  schools  of  the  sorts  indicated  by 
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test  I  or  J.    It  is  not  clear  from  the  tables,  however,  wh-ther  these  ef- 
fects might  be  confounded  by  the  level  of  the  school's  scores  on  tests  G 
and  H — the  test  by  which  we  clustered  the  schools.     It  might  even  be  the 
case  that  tests  G  and  H  were  strongly  correlated  with  tests  I  and  J,  and 
that  the  trained  schools  were  usually  the  ones  scoring  high  on  tests  G 

if 

and  H.        If  that  were  the  case,  our  belief  that  the  training  had  causal 


The  similar  question  did  not  arise  in  Chapter  5  because,  as  Tables  5-12 
and  13  showed,  many  clusters  of  trained  schools  had  negative  means  on 
the  outcome  tests,  and  the  clustering  tests  could  not  have  been  signif- 
icantly correlated  with  the  outcome  tests. 


effects  would  be  seriously  weakened.    It  might  also  be  the  case  that  neither 
test  G  nor  H  had  any  significant  effect  on  the  way  schools  reacted  to  train- 
ing on  test  I  and  J — the  differences  between  clusters  Gh  and  Hg  after  1969 
might  have  been  due  more  to  chance  variation  than  to  levels  of  tests  G  and 
H.     To  answer  these  questions,  we  shall  present  two  more  tables. 

We  constructed  Table  8-5  by  dividing  school  scores  on  test  H 
into  ranges — above  1.00,  from  zero  to  1.00,  and  so  on.    Within  each  band, 
we  divided  trained  from  untrained  schools.    For  each  of  the  resulting 
subgroups,  we  then  calculated  the  means  on  tests  G,  I,  and  J.  This 
technique  enables  us  to  compare  trained  and  untrained  schools  which  have 
similar  scores  on  test  H.    By  doing  this  we  remove  most  of  the  effect  of 
test  H;  when  we  then  compare  the  differences  between  trained  and  untrained 
schools  on  the  other  three  tests  we  are  more  confident  that  the  difference 
is  due  to  training  and  not  due  to  the  school's  score  on  test  H.    The  table 
will  also  enable  us  to  examine  some  other  sorts  of  relations. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  construct  separate  sub-tables 
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Table  8-5.      Means  of  standard  scores  of  Kent  elementary  schools  on  tests 
H,  G,  2t  iSi  1  pooled  over  the  years  1969,  1970,  and  1972 
and  grouped  by  level  of  the  school *s  score  on  test  H  and  by 
whether  the  school  had  received  training 


Test 

No. 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Level  of 

H 

nf 

T 

L 

T 

J 

test  H 

moon 

schs 

mean 

mean 

mean 

Greater  than 

1.58 

Trained 

6 

1,17 

1.40 

1.02 

1.00 

1.94 

VLl  U  &  ClXLiCU 

1  A"; 

X  •  O  J 

1  on 

Greater  than 

.58 

Trained 

4 

-  .27 

.27  - 

.08 

0.00  but  less 

than  1.00 

.19 

Unt  TAi npd 

5 

.  OX 

.  XD 

Greater  than 

.66 

Trained 

2 

1.54 

.02 

•.  26 

-1.00  but  less 

than  0.00 

.59 

Untrained 

16 

-  .56  - 

.48  - 

.41 

Less  than 

1.14 

Trained 

1 

-1.22 

.72  - 

1.28 

-1.00 

1.18 

Untrained 

4 

.04  - 

.70  - 

.71 

.72 

Trained 

13 

.60 

.79 

.39 

Totals 

.35 

Untrained 

27 

-  .29  - 

.38  - 

.19 

* 

Totals  of  schools 

exceed 

the  actual 

number 

because  most 

schools 

appear  in  these  figures  more  than  once  during  the  three 

years . 

o 
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by  year,  because  there  were  not  enough  schools  In  any  single  year  for  us 
to  use  this  technique  of  dividing  schools  by  level  on  test  H.    We  built 
Table  8-5,  therefore,  by  treating  schools  In  different  years  as  separate 
Instances  or  units  of  analysis.    That  Is,  If  we  had  data  from  a  school  In 
each  of  the  three  years,  the  school  appears  three  times  In  the  means  shown 
in  Table  8-5.    An  extended  table  Identifying  the  Individual  schools  by  year 
and  the  scores  used  In  constructing  Table  8-5  Is  presented  In  Appendix  8-C. 
Now  let  us  examine  Table  8-5. 

Were  tests  G  and  H  correlated?    Was  accuracy  about  communication 
channels  (test  G)  correlated  In  a  simple  way  with  calling  upon  a  larger  num- 
ber of  colleagues  for  consultation  when  choosing  teaching  methods  (test  H)? 
No,  It  was  not.    As  we  read  down  Table  8-5  In  the  columns  for  tests  H  and 
G,  reading  either  the  means  for  trained  or  untrained  schools,  we  see  that 
the  means  on  test  G  do  not  descend  along  with  the  means  on  test  H.  Here 
are  the  figures  from  Table  8-5  to  which  we  refer: 


Trained  schools  Untrained  schools 


Test  Test  Test  Test 

H  G  H  G 

mean  mean  mean  mean 

1.58  1.17  1.94  -  .63 

.58  -  .27  .19  .46 

-  .66  1.54  -  .59  -  .56 

-1.14  -1.22  -1.18  .04 


In  other  words,  if  tests  G  and  H  have  any  value  In  predicting 
the  performance  of  schools  on  the  decision-making  tests  I  and  J,  they  will 
not  predict  In  the  same  way.     They  will  be  to  some  extent  Independent  In- 
dicators. 
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Did  test  H  predict  performance  on  test  I  or  J?    Reading  down  the 
columns  for  tests  I  and  J  in  Table  8-"^,  we  see  that  test  H  was  moderately 
correlated  with  the  two  decision-making  tests.    Both  within  the  trained 
and  untrained  subgroups  of  schools,  the  largest  positive  values  of  I  and  J 
appear  along  with  the  highest  level  of  H,  and,  in  general,  the  largest  neg- 
ative values  of  I  and  J  appear  toward  the  bottom  of  the  table.     It  seems 
that  in  schools  where  the  mean  number  of  others  with  whom  teachers  consulted 
about  teaching  methods  (test  H)  was  larger,  there  was  more  often  also  a  col- 
laborative mode  of  action  that  brought  teachers  into  school-level  decisions 
about  curriculum  or  student  conduct  (test  I)  and  that  enabled  a  larger  per- 
centage of  teachers  to  call  upon  others  at  the  subsystem  level  to  support 
their  ideas  or  to  consult  with  them  about  teaching  methods    (test  J), 


Test  H  was  somewhat,  though  not  wholly,  confounded  with  test  c,  despite 
the  fact  that  different  parts  of  item  45  went  into  the  two  tests,  be- 
cause the  two  parts  of  item  45  were  not  experimentally  independent. 
However,  the  confotxnding  did  not  do  away  with  the  separate  usefulness 
of  the  two  tests,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  profile  of  means 
of  test  J,  reading  down  the  table,  has  important  departures  from  the 
profile  of  means  of  test  H. 


An  important  feature  of  the  pattern  of  correlation  between  test 
H  and  the  two  decision-making  tests  (I  and  J)  is  that  the  correlation  was 
much  stronger  among  untrained  schools  than  among  trained.    In  fact,  the 
rank  order  of  means  on  test  J  and  H  for  untrained  schools  is  exactly  the 
same.    This  difference  in  correlation  between  the  trained  and  untrained 
schoc'^s  is  one  more  kind  of  evidence  that  the  training  was  able  to  alter 
the  usual  pattern  of  behavior  in  the  school. 

ac2 
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In  brief.  Table  8-5  gives  evidence  that  test  H  on  communication 
with  interdependent  others  did  predict  higher  levels    of  performance  on 
test  I  concerning  the  inclusion  of  teachers  in  school-level  decision  making 
and  on  test  J  concerning  use  of  colleagues  in  decision  making  at  the  sub- 
system level,  regardless  of  training,  but  the  effocts  were  not  of  practical 
magnitude  until  test  H  reached  beyond  one  standard  deviation  from  the  dis- 
trict's mean. 

Did  training  make  a  difference  in  test  G?    Yes,  it  did.    We  saw 
in  Tables  8-1  and  8-2  that  training  did  make  a  difference  in  test  G  on  the 
average,  and  the  difference  is  to  be  seen  again  in  the  totals  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  for  tesjt  G  in  Table  8-5.    The  difference  is  harder  to  discern 
in  the  separate  bands  of  Table  8-5  because  of  the  great  differences  in  the 
numbers  of  schools  in  the  several  subgroups.    The  bands  in  Table  8-5  do 
show,  however,  that  the  differences  between  trained  and  untrained  schools 
on  test  G  were  not  uniform  over  different  levels  of  test  H. 

Did  training  make  a  difference  in  test  I.  or  J?    Among  schools 
that  scored  higher  than  one  standard  deviation  above  the  district  mean  on 
test  H  (top  band),  the  evidence  in  Table  8-5  is  that  training  failed  to 
help  the  school  on  either  test  I  or  J.    At  that  high  level  of  test  H  (con- 
cerning coBumnication  with  a  larger  number  of  interdependent  others  the 
training  was  apparently  ineffective  in  improving  the  ability  of  schools  in 
collaborative  decision  making  either  at  the  school  level  (test  I)  or  at 
the  subsystem  level  (test  J).    When  teachers  named  a  notably  larger  number 
of  colleaKues  whom  they  consulted  dJroctly  about  their  teaching  methods, 
(test  H)  they  also  reported  collaborations  of  the  more  far-reaching  sort 
at  the  school  level  indicated  by  test  J  with  its  focus  on  school  policy  and 
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at  the  subsystem  level  indicated  by  test  J  with  its  references  to  "indi- 
viduals in  your  school/*  "others  whose  job  includes  making  recommendations," 
and  "a  group  or  committee."    And  training  seemed  unable  to  push  these  high 
levels  on  tests  I  and  J  any  higher.     In  fact,  we  see  in  the  top  band  of  Table 

8-5  that  the  trained  schools  actually  fell  short  of  the  untrained  schools  on 
tests  I  and  J.    Furthermore,  the  association  between  the  high  level  of  test 

H,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  high  levels  of  tests  I  and  J,  on  the  other,  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  the  untrained  schools  at  that  level  fell  well 
below  the  average  in  accuracy  about  coianunication  channels  (-.63  on  test  G) . 

At  lower  levels  of  test  H,  training  seemed  to  be  of  considerable 
help  with  school- level  decision  making  (test  I),  but  not  with  subsystem- 
level  decision  making  (test  J).    In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  bands  of 
Table  8-5,  we  see  that  the  means  for  trained  schools  were  positive  in  every 
instance  and  that  means  for  untrained  schools  were  negative  in  every  instance. 
Furthermore,  the  difference  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  on  test  I 
was  greatest  where  the  level  of  test  H  was  lowest.    Apparently,  training 
could  have  effects  on  school-wide  collaboration  (test  I)  even  though  it 
left  the  more  intimate  kind  of  collaboration  (test  H)  very  low.    But  if 
the  more  intimatie*  tind  of  collaboration  (test  H)  was  very  high  (whether 
because  of  training  or  any  other  reason),  then  school-wide  collaboration 
was  very  high  also,  and  training  added  nothing  to  it.    Test  J  on  subsystem 

collaboration  showed  no  regular  effects  of  training  at  the  several  levels 

of  test  H. 

We  see  in  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  Table  8-5  that  the  trained 
schools,  overall,  scored  higher  than  the  untrained  on  all  four  tests,  with 
the  largest  effect  occurring  on  test  I  and  the  smallest  on  test  J.  The 
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differences  between  trained  and  untrained  schools  seem  to  us  to  be  of 
practical  magnitude  on  all  tests  except  possibly  J.    We  can  conclude  that 
overall,   training  had  beneficial  effects  In  these  schools  on  second-level 
skills.     The  foregoing  discussion  shows,  however,  that  the  effects  were 
not  uniform.     Indeed,  one  trained  school  in  one  year  (the  Instance  shown 
in  the  bottom  band  of  Table  8-5)  showed  strongly  negative  scores  on  three 
of  the  four  tests. 

Tables  8-3  and  8-A  reflect  a  bit  of  the  pattern  we  have  seen  In 
Table  8-5.    The  earlier  tables  showed  less  effects  from  training  on  test 
J  than  on  test  I.    We  have  seen  this  in  Table  8-5  also.     In  addition,  the 
earlier  tables  gave  us  information  about  differences  between  years;  they 
showed  us  that  the  effects  of  training  were  clear  in  every  year,  even  though 
Table  8-5  shows  us  that  the  effects  were  not  uniform  among  schools  scoring 
differently  on  test  H.    We  constructed  Table  8-5  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
if  the  effects  of  training  displayed  in  Tables  8-3  and  8-A,  were  confounded 
by  the  school *s  score  on  test  H.    We  examined  Table  8-5  by  asking  several 
related  questions.     In  brief,  the  answers  were  as  follows:     (1)  tests  G  and 
H  are  not  correlated — they  are  independent  indicators;   (2)  test  H  did  pre- 
dict performance  on  tests  I  and  J  to  some  extent,  regardless  of  training, 
but  its  ability  to  do  so  was  largely  limited  to  those  schools  that  scored 
well  above  the  district  mean  on  test  H;  (3)  training  made  a  difference  on 
test  G;   (4)  training  made  a  difference  on  test  H;  and  ^5)  overall,  training 
inade  a  difference  on  tests  I  and  J,  but  the  effect  was  neither  uniform  nor 
simple. 

We  now  turn  to  Table  8-6,  which  re-groups  the  information  about 
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Table  8-6.  Means  of  standard  scores  of  Kent  elementary  schools  on 
tests  G,  H,  and  pooled  over  the  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1972  and  grouped  by  level  of  the  school's  score  on 
test  G  and  by  whether  the  school  had  received  training 


Test 

No. 

Test 

Test 

Test 

iievui  oi 

U 

Training 

of 

H 

T 

J 

mean 

condition 

schs 

n:ean 

niean 

mean 

Greater  than 

1.68 

Trained 

6 

''.15 

1.52 

1.97 

1  nn 

1 .45 

Untrained 

1 

.20 

-.58 

-.05 

Greater  than 

Trained 

1 

.14 

.88 

•       uu L  xess 

tiian  i.uu 

•  To 

Untrained 

4 

-.64 

-.17 

-.15 

Greater  than 

.20 

Trained 

1 

-90 
•  77 

-  S6 

_  17 

0.00  but  less 

than  .50 

.?1 

Unt rainpd 

A 

—  •  10 

-.15 

Greater  than 

Trained 

2 

.48 

1.15 

.03 

-.^0  but  less 

than  0.00 

-.50 

Untrained 

5 

-.29 

-.17 

-.10 

Greater  than 

-.66 

Trained 

2 

1.07 

-.12 

-.16 

-1.00  but  less 

than  -.50 

-.61 

Untrained 

6 

-.25 

-.16 

-.16 

Less  than 

-1.22 

Trained 

1 

-1.14 

.72 

-1.28 

-1.00 

-1 .  ',2 

Untrained 

6 

-.75 

-.56 

.60 

Trained 

13 

,11 

.79 

.85 

Totals 

-.50 

Untrained 

?6 

-.57 

-.18 

♦  '^^tp.lf  of  schools  eyc<^ed  the  actual  number  because  most  schools 
appear  in  these  figures  more  than  once  during  the  three  years. 
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the  four  tests.    Perhaps,  by  adding  the  information  from  Table  8-6  to  the 
information  we  have  already  discussed,  we  can  find  a  simpler  overall  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  than  we  have  achieved  so  far.    We  built  Table  8-6 
in  the  same  way  we  built  Table  8-5,  except  that  we  divided  the  schools  by 
their  ranges  on  test  G  instead  of  test  H. 

Pid  test  G  predict  performance  on  test  1  or  J?    Extracting  the 
relevant  figures  from  Table  8-6,  we  have  the  following: 


Tr 

ined  schools 

Untrain-d  schools 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

G 

I 

J 

G 

I 

J 

mean 

mean 

mean 

mean 

mean 

mean 

1.68 

1.32 

1.97 

1.43 

-.58 

-.03 

.53 

.14 

.88 

.16 

-.17 

-.13 

.?0 

-.s6 

-.17 

.?1 

-.15 

-.?5 

1.15 

.03 

-.17 

-.10 

-.66 

-.12 

-.16 

-.61 

-.16 

-.16 

-1.22 

.72 

-1.28 

-1.32 

-.75 

-.36 

Among  trained  schools,  tests  G  and  J  were  rather  strongly  corre- 
lated.   Among  untrained  schools,  tests  G  and  J  were  slightly  correlated. 
Tests  G  and  I  were  essentially  uncorrelated  in  both  groups.    Accuracy  about 
communication  channels  (test  G)  seemed  to  help  trained  schools  a  great  deal, 
and  untrained  schools  slightly,  to  collaborate  in  decision  making  at  the 
subsystem  level  (test  J),  but  it  did  not  help  teachers  to  contribute  to 
school-level  decision  making  (test  I).    This  is  hardly  surprising.    Test  J 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  teachers  sought  out  others  for  consultation, 
and  an  accurate  map  of  coinnunicatlon  channels  would  help  them,  especially 
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if  training  helped  them  develop  skill  in  using  those  channels. 

Tests  G  and  J  may,  in  fact,  have  been  testing  very  similar  kinds 
of  behavior.    We  assume  that  test  J  reflected  respondents'  communication 
about  work-related  matters.    Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  those  who 
scored  high  on  test  G  would  be  especially  alert  to  communication  links 
through  which  work  was  done.     Similarly,  test  J  also  asked  about  comnuni- 
cation  links  concerning  choice  of  teaching  method,  and  faculty  support 
for  new  ideas. 

Furthermore,  both  tests  G  and  J  (in  contrast  to  test  I)  reflected 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  respondent  in  charting  communication 
links.    They  asked  what  communication  links  "you"  used;  they  did  not  ask 
about  conmunication  structure  in  the  school  at  large.     In  brief,  test  G 
may  have  indicated  sensitivity  to  exactly  the  kind  of  proximate  work- 
connected  links  elicited  by  test  J,  rather  than  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  way  other  teachers  in  the  school  were  being  consulted  on  wider 
policy  matters  (test  I). 

Evidence  from  yet  another  study  fits  neatly  with  our  findings 
here.    Schmuck,  Murray,  Smith,  Schwartz,  and  Runkel  (1975)  studied  the 
efforts  of  six  schools  to  adopt  multiunit  structure.    They  examined 
evidences  of  factors  that  helped  and  hinered  faculties  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  the  intimate  communication  among  teachers  required  if 
the  units  (teams)  of  teachers  were  going  to  function  properly.  In 
discussing  conditions  of  readiness  for  making  the  move  toward  multi- 
unit  structure,  they  say: 

Our  observations  in  this  project  have  led  us  to  conclude 
that  some  small  amount  of  cooperative  interdependence — 
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whether  it  is  formal  or  informal  —  is  one  important 
prerequisite  for  further  structural  change.    We  also 
believe  that  when  teachers  feel  frustrated  over  being 
psychologically  separated,  .  •   •  commencing  movement  to- 
ward a  multiunit  structure  will  be  easier.    More  rele*- 
vant,  however,  appears  to  be  the  presence  of  newly 
forming  functional  clusters  of  teachers  who  are  communica- 
ting about  their  teaching  (p.  355). 

Probably  the  sensitivity  to  the  "newly  forming  clusters"  as 
reflected  on  test  G  enabled  people  in  high-scoring  schools  to  make  better 
use  of  work-connected  links  of  the  sort  indicated  by  test  J. 

If  our  interpretation  is  correct,  we  should  expect  to  see  some 
evidence  that  schools  scoring  high  on  these  tests  were  more  effective 
than  schools  scoring  lower  in  carrying  out  collaborative  work,  and  espec- 
ially in  making  collaborative  organizational  changes.    Further,  we  should 
expect  the  more  successfxil  schools  to  appear  among  the  trained  schools, 
since  the  correlation  between  test  G  and  test  J  was  higher  among  trained 
schools  than  among  untrained,  and  since  the  highest  scores  on  tests  G  and  J 
occurred  among  the  trained  schools. 

In  fact,  evidence  from  other  chapters  in  this  book  supports  the 

expectations  we  just  stated.    Table  8-7  shows  the  standard  scores  on 

tests  G  and  J  of  four  selected  schools.     The  two  schools  listed  in  the 

upper  part  of  the  table  are  schools  that  satisfied  our  most  stringent 

criterion  for  successfully  establishing  collaborative  structure  (to  be 

presented  in  Chapter  10).    Further,  these  two  schools  are  the  schools 

that  received  the  most  training  in  organizational  development.  And 
school  K12,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  10,  was  the  school  that  achieved  the 

most  distinctive  pattern  of  innovation.    The   two  schools  listed  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  table  did  not  establish  new  collaborative  structure  and  received 

no  training.    Over  the  years  among  the  trained,  successful  schools,  high 
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?abl-  8-7.    Standarl  scores  of  selected  Kent  el^^mentary  schools  on  tests 
H        £  ^ver  three  years 

i'^chool      Test        1969  I97O  1972 


Trained  rjchnols  th^t  suncessf  jH.v  'established 
collaV">'^at^  vf?  stnjcture: 

'^l?             G           -.77*                  1.-,q  0/1.0**  1.^^  (2/IS) 

J           1.'>3  (2/12)*     P. 25  (1/15)  1.S8  (1/15) 

.1           2.M  (1/12)        1.57  rVi^A  p.?:,  (i/is) 

-'"i^                   1.52  (2/12.^  .28 


K1 


Untrained  schools  ^hat  did  not  en+ablish 
collabor-^t  iv-?  structure: 

G        -1.44                -.6/1  ..m 

J           '31                 -.07  -i.ss 

G         -.09               -1.54  -1.05 

J         -.59               -1.51  .1.51 


Before  tr^> :  .n  i  r 


oxi3tin^  in  tnaf  v^o^      w  ^nr-n^.try  schools 
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scores  on  tests  G  and  J  predominated.    Correspondingly,  low  scores  pre- 

dominiated  among  untrained,  non-collaborative  schools.    This  result  matches 

our  expectations.    Furthermore,  it  reinforces  our  finding  in  Chapter  6 

that  larger  amounts  of  training  were  especially  effective  in  enhancing  the 

use  of  communicative  skills. 

Returning  now  to  our  discussion  of  Table  8-6,  we  note  a  contrast 

between  the  effects  of  high  scores  on  tests  G  and  H.     Unlike  high  levels 

of  test  H  (see  Table  8-5),  high  levels  of  test  G  did  not  enable  untrained 

schools  to  score  high  on  tests  I  and  J.    This  is  not  surprising.  Tests 

H,  I,  and  J  all  indicate  ability  to  consult  and  collaborate  with  others  in 

the  school,  and  a  high  level  of  collaborative  skill  in  a  school  would  very 

likely  be  detected  by  all  three  tests.    Test  G,  in  contrast,  indicates 

knowledge  or  understanding,  and  that  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  move 

people  into  collaborative  action.     It  was  only  when  high  scores  on  G 

occurred  in  trained  schools  that  the  organizational  successes  occurred  that 

we  described  above.    This  result,  too,  matches  our  theory. 

Did  training  make  a  difference  in  test  H?    Yes,  it  did^    The  mean 

of  trained  schools  exceeds  the  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  test  H  in  every 

band  on  Table  8-6.    The  overall  difference  shown  in  the  totals  at  the  bottom 

of  the  table  is  large.    Whatever  the  level  of  accuracy  about  communication 

channels,  training  seemed  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  who  considered 

themselves  interdependent  with  others  in  choosing  their  teaching  methods. 

Did  training  make  ^  difference  in  test  I,  or    ?    Yes,  it  did.  The 

mean  of  trained  schools  exceeds  the  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  test  I  in 

every  band  on  Table  8-6.    The  trend  is  similar  for  test  J,  though  the  effect 

is  not  as  uniform;  there  are  small  exceptions  to  the  trend  in  the  third 
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and  fifth  bands  of  the  table.    The  differences  between  trained  and  untrained 
schools  were  especially  large  when  test  G  was  greater  than  .50.    This  seems 
reasonable,  because  training  would  be  more  effective  in  moving  people  into 
actual  joint  decision  making  at  subsystem  and  school  levels  when  the  people 
had  a  good  map  of  communication  channels  through  which  they  could  reach  the 
right  collaborators. 

* 

The  questionnaires  contained  other  items  concerning  appropriate 
decision  making  similar  to  those  we  used  for  tests  I  and  J.    We  did 
not  make  tests  out  of  them  because,  in  most  cases,  they  were  not 
included  in  four  or  even  three  years,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  because 
they  did  not  show  a  wide  enough  range  of  response  to  be  discrimi- 
nating.   On  most  of  these  additional  items,  the  means  of  trained 
schools  exceeded  those  of  untrained  schools,  and  school  K12  usually 
fell  near  the  top  of  the  distribution.    Appendix  8-D  shows  the  distri- 
butions of  responses  to  the  additional  items.    Item  67  was  the  same 
as  item  45  of  test  H  except  that  it  asked  about  consultation  on  sub- 
ject matter  instead  of  teaching  methods,    items  68  and  69  were  the 
same  as  items  65  and  66  of  test  J  except  that  they  asked  about  sub- 
ject matter  instead  of  teaching  methods,    items  81,  82,  83,  and  84 
were  the  same  as  item  56  of  test  I  except  that  the  "favorable"  re- 
sponse was  ''citizens'  or  parents'  committee"  or  "a  student  connittee" 
instead  of    a  group  of  teachers,"  and  items  83  and  84  asked  who  the 
respondent  would  prefer  to  make  policy  instead  of  asking  who  actually 
made  policy.     Items  59,  85,  86,  87,  and  88  differed  from  item  63  of 
test  I  in  the  same  ways  that  items  81  through  84  differed  from  item 
56.    Appendix  8-D  also  contains  two  items  (73  and  74)  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  principal  went  about  making  decisions. 

Harmful  effects  of  training.    In  Chapter  5,  we  found  that 
training  produced  favorable  results  under  certain  conditions  and  un- 
favorable results  under  other  conditions.    Particularly,  we  identified 
a  group  of  schools  in  cluster  Ba  (whose  scores  were  negative  on  communi- 
cation) in  which  training  produced  negative  scores  on  responsiveness  ~ 
scores  that  were  even  more  negative  than  those  of  untrained  schools.  Upon 
examining  Tables  8-3,  8-4,  8-5,  and  8-6,  we  found  no  group  or  band 
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of  trained  schools  that  displayed  lower  scores  on  tests  I  and  J  than  un- 
trained schools.    The  only  band  where  trained  schools  showed  a  deficit 
in  coinparison  to  untrained  schools  appeared  in  the  bottom  band  (those 
scoring  below  -1.00  on  either  test  G  or  H) •    There,  one  trained  school 
(K13  In  1970)  scored  markedly  lower  on  test  J  than  the  mean  of  untrained 
schools.    Considering  the  possibility  of  chance  fluctuation  Influencing  the 
placement  of  this  school  on  test  J,  and  that  this  same  school  scored 
markedly  higher  than  the  untrained  schools  on  test  I,  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  we  do  not  have  persuasive  evidence  of  any  deleterious  effects 
of  training  on  the  second-level  skills  of  the  Kent  elementary  schools. 

Conclusions.    We  constructed  Tables  8-5  and  8-6  In  an  effort  to 
find  out  If  the  effects  of  training  were  related  to  school's  scores  on 
either  test  H  or  G.    Upon  examining  the  tables  the  following  conclusions 
seem  warranted.    First »  training  apparently  Increased  school  scores,  on 
the  average,  on  all  four  tests.     Second,  the  effect  of  training  on  de- 
cision making  (tests  I  and  J)  was  Increased  when  accuracy  about  connunl- 
catlon  channels  (test  G)  was  high  (see  Tables  8-3,  8-4,  and  8-6).  In 
fact,  test  G  was  a  useful  indicator  of  a  school's  ability  to  profit  from 
training.      Third,  the  effect  of  training  on  decision  making  (tests  I  and  J) 


*However,  if  one  Is  to  use  test  G  as  an  indicator,  one  will  usually 
need  to  know  more  than  how  to  Interpret  the  school's  standard  score 
on  the  test.    At  times.  In  fact  usually,  the  kind  of  distrlct-wlde 
Information  needed  to  compute  standard  scores  is  not  available  to 
the  OD  consultant.     In  an  effort  to  provide  more  useful  Information 
we  compared  the  standard  score  of  the  schools  in  Table  8-6  with  the 
raw  scores  they  obtained  on  test  G.    This  comparison  Indicated 
that  a  school's  decision  making  will  profit  from  OD  training  —  the 
school  will  score  well  on  test  I  and  J  —  If  on  the  average  each  staff 
member  is  able  to  correctly  Identify  at  least  one  communication 
link  beyond  those  at  which  he  or  she  Is  the  terminus.    However,  if  the 
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staff  does  not  have  this  minimum  level  of  awareness,  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  training  may  not  have  fruitful  results.    Of  course,  the  cru- 
cial level  of  test  G  in  other  districts  may  differ  somewhat  from  the 
level  we  found  in  Kent. 

was  erased  when  communication  with  interdependent  others  (test  H)  was 
above  1*0  standard  deviation  (see  Table  8-3,  8-4,  and  8-5).      Even  at 


This  is  probably  because  tests  H,  1,  and  J  measured  similar  things 
and  consequently  they  were  highly  correlated. 


that  high  level  of  test  H,  however,  training  brought  about  a  large  dif- 
ference in  accuracy  concerning  communication  channels  (test  G;  see  Table 
8-5,  top  band)  . 

The  appropriate  advice  to  consultants  seems  straightforward:  (1) 
Training  in  any  kind  of  active  collaboration  and  decision  making  will  have 
considerable  spill-over  into  other  kinds.    When  you  are  teaching  collab- 
orative skills  for  one  purpose,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  by  showing 
participants  how  those  same  skills  can  be  adapted  to  other  purposes  involv- 
ing other  subsystems  in  school  or  district.     For  example,  show  teachers 
how  these  skills  might  be  used  not  only  with  other  teachers  but  with  stu- 
dents and  members  of  other  subsystems.    This  interpretation,  by  the  way, 
fits  hand  in  glove  with  the  conclusions  we  reach  in  Chapter  10  about  the 
effects  of  experience  with  collaborative  innovations.     (2)  If  you  want 
participants  to  use  their  collaborative  skills  to  best  advantage,  help  them 
to  discover  the  functioning  communication  channels  so  that  they  can  find 
their  necessary  collaborators.    This  seems  only  common  sense.    Table  8-6 
however,  shows  how  great  this  effect  can  be,  and  it  shows  how  greatly 
schools  can  differ  in  the  accuracy  of  their  staffs  about  their  coimnunica- 
tion  channels.  Af*  \ 
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Necessity  of  First-Level  Skills 
In  Chapter  3,  we  postulated  three  levels  of  organizational 
skill:    interpersonal,  subsystem,  and  organization-as-a-whole.  We 
argued  that  skills  at  each  level  incorporate  the  skills  at  the  lower  level. 
In  this  way,  the  success  of  the  second-level  activities  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  successful  acquisition  of  first-level  skills.    One  way  to 
test  our  staircase  hypothesis  would  be  to  hunt  for  schools  in  which  first- 
level  skills  were  presumably  too  low  to  support  second-level  skills,  but 
in  which  second-level  skills  were  nevertheless  high.    If  we  found  no 
such  schools  among  a  reasonably  long  list,  our  hypothesis  would  be  sup- 
ported.   Diagranmatically,  our  hypothesis  predicts  that  schools  will  be 
found  in  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  "X"s  in  t^e  table  below,  and 
will  not  be  found  in  the  empty  cell. 

Second- 
level  skill 

Low  High 

First-         High  X  X 

level     

skill  Low  X 
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As  theory  and  technology  now  stand,  the  hypothesis  In  this 
form  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  test.    It  states  that  a  school  can  be 
high  on  second-level  skills  only  If  It  has  "passed"  some  necessary 
degree  of  the  first-level  skills.    But  how  high  a  score  on  a  first -level 
test  of  Interpersonal  skill  Is  "passing''?    We  do  not  now  know.  It 
will  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  art  of  organizational  development 
when  someone  produces  a  fairly  reliable  and  practical  Indicator  that 
can  be  used  to  tell  whethet  first-level  skills  In  a  school  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  give  continuing  support  to  second-level  skills. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  carry  out  a  small  and  preliminary 

exploration  of  our  data  with  this  form  of  the  hypothesis  In  mind.  We 
can  hope  that  the  tvo  Kent  elementajry  schools  that  scored  highest  on 

the  second-level  tests  mght  be  above  "passing"  on  one  or  more  of  the 

first-level  tests.    Similarly,  we  can  hope  that  the  two  schools  that 

scored  lowest  on  aecond-level  tests  might  be  below  "passing"  on  one 

or  more  of  the  first  le/el  tests.    At  least,  we  can  hope  that  the  highest 

two  and  lowest  two  schools  can  help  us  to  illustrate  the  pattern  we 

would  predict  if  we  only  knew  the  "passing"  scores  on  the  first-level 

tests.    Table  B-8    shows  the  scores  of  the  four  schools  on  the  first-level 

tests  A  and  C  and  the  second-level  tests  G  and  J  in  the  last  three 

years. 

The  two  schools  whose  scores  appear  first  in  Table  8-13, 
schools  K12  and  Kll,  illustrate  schools  that  we  would  predict  to  fall 
in  the  upper-right  cell  of  the  diagram  —  the  "high-high"  cell.  These 
two  schools  had  more  OD  training  than  any  others  and,  by  the  criterion 
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Table  8-8 •    Standard  scores  of  selected  Kent  elementary  schools  on  tests 
^>  9.9  9.9         2.  ov^^  three  years 


Skill 

School      level       Test         1969         1970  1972 

Trained  schools  that  successfully  established 
collaborative  structure: 


K12  First 

A 

2.30^ 

2.33 

1  oi 

C 

1.91 

2.80 

2.57 

Second 

G 

* 

-•77* 

1.59 

1.33 

J 

1.53 

2.25 

1.58 

Kll  First 

A 

1.00 

1.04 

.67 

C 

.79 

.34 

-.27 

Second 

G 

2.54 

1.37 

.27 

J 

-.35 

1.32 

.28 

Untrained  schools 

that  did 

not  establish 

collaborative  structure: 

K09  First 

A 

.21 

.65 

-.48 

C 

.41 

.64 

-.56 

Second 

G 

-1.44 

-.64 

-.51 

J 

.31 

-.07 

-1.55 

KOI  First 

A 

-1.70 

-.19 

-.48 

C 

.19 

-1.54 

-.97 

Second 

G 

-.09 

-1.54 

-1.05 

J 

-.39 

-1.51 

-1.51 

*Before  training 
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we  shall  explain  in  Chapter  10,  successfully  established  collaborative 
structure  among  teachers.    Between  them,  they  showfid  the  "high-high" 
pattern;  that  is,  when  G  and  J  were  high,  so  were  A  and  C.    It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  when  Kll  left  the  "high-high    pattern  in  1972, 
it  nevertheless  did  so  in  a  way  that  fit  our  prediction.    That  is, 
when  the  score  of  school  Kll  on  test  C  dropped  off  severely  in  1972, 
so  did  its  score  on  test  J.    This  is  the  pattern  in  the  lower  left  of 
our  diagram  —  the  "low-low"  cell. 

We  guess  that  "passing"  scores  on  tests  A  and  C  would  lie  below 
the  values  Table  8-13  shows  for  school  K09  in  1969  and  1970.     If  so,  we 
would  classify  school  K09  in  the  upper  left  cell  of  the  diagram  — 
"high-low"  as  a  school  that  did  well  enough  on  the  first-level  tests  in 
1969  and  70,  but  failed  to  achieve  comparable  elevations  on  the  second- 
level  tests  in  those  years.    Again,  when  scores  on  A  and  C  dropped  in 
1972  so  did  the  score  on  test  J,  even  though  J  had  already  been  negative 
in  1970.    Of  course,  we  cannot  know  whether  school  K09  should  be  classified 
as  passing  on  tests  A  and  C,  because  we  do  not  know  the  passing  scores. 

School  KOI  surely  exemplifies  schools  that  scored  too  low  on 
first-level  skills  to  have  a  good  basis  for  developing  second-level 
skills.    The  scores  of  school  KOI  were  generally  low  on  the  tests  of 
both  levels,  —  in  the  "low-low"  cell  —  and  especially  so  in  the  later 
two  years. 

Although  our  conclusions  about  high  and  low  scores  on  these 
skills  are  only  tentative,  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  the  four  schools 
we  have  examined  would  fit  into  our  diagram  as  predicted.    Figure  8-2 
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diagrams  the  schools. 


Figure  8-2 

1969  1970  1972 


Low     High  Low     High  L^w  High 

K12 


High    K09       I]]         High    K09  High  K12 


Kll 

Low    KOI  Low    KOI  Low  K09 

KOI 


We  do  not  think  it  worthwhile  to  examine  our  other  schools  in 
this  way,  because  we  do  not  have  any  way  of  ascertaining  the  passing  scores. 
We  hope  that  before  long  we  or  others  can  marshal  adequate  data  to  estimate 
passing  levels. 


Work-Orientation  of  Comnunication  Channels 

In  addition  to  the  items  we  used  in  tests,  G,  H,  I,  and  J,  our 
questionnaires  included  some  other  items  that  were  indicators  of  second- 
level  skills.    Most  of  these  additional  items,  however,  were  used  in  too 
few  years  to  be  included  in  the  multidimensional  analyses,  and  others  did 
not  seem  to  fit  :ogether  with  the  items  of  any  of  the  four  tests.  We 
present  here  the  results  on  item  48,    which  seems  to  us  to  give  additional 

* 

Item  48  was  adopted  from  the  items  used  by  Abbott,  Pellegrin,  and 
Eidell  in  their  Program  on  Innovations  at  CASEA  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 
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information  about  the  nature  of  communication  at  the  subsystem  level  in 

the  trained  schools.    The  item  consisted  of  the  following  sections: 

Section  A.    Please  think  of  people  with  whom  you  talk  seriously  about 
things  important  to  you,  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings, 
once  a  week  or  more  on  the  average.    Write  their  names  below. 

Section  B.    Who  are  the  persons,  if  any,  whose  jobs  are  so  closely  re- 
lated to  yours  that  you  believe  the  two  jobs  must  be  per- 
formed collaboratively  if  either  of  you  is  to  perform  this 
work  effectively?    please  write  their  names. 

The  item  was  built  by  comparing  the  persons  named  in  answer  to  section  A, 
with  the  persons  named  in  answer  to  section  B.    The  individual's  score  on 
item  48  consisted  of  the  number  of  matches  (same  person  named  in  both  sec- 
tion A  and  section  B)  that  occurred  between  the  sections  of  the  item.  The 
school's  score  was  the  mean  of  the  individuals'  scores. 

The  scores  reported  told  us  about  the  coninunication  between  per- 
sons whose  jobs  were  highly  interdependent  with  the  respondent.  Within 
t!:is  group  of  persons,  the  scores  indicate  the  average  number  of  persons 
with  whom  staff  members  had  "serious"  communication  about  "important  matters." 
We  expected,  of  course,  that  this  score  would  be  higher  in  schools  that 
were  successful  in  establishing  collaborative  structure  because  the  struc- 
ture would  require  more  task-oriented  discussion  among  teachers.    We  also 
expected  the  scores  to  be    higher  among  OD  trained  schools  because  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  training  on  communicative  skills  and  upon  solving  problems 
with  the  people  involved  in  the  problem.    The  data  „ere  available  only  in 
1972.    Appendix  8-D  gives  scores  for  all  Kent  elementary  schools  and  for 
means  of  the  three  districts.    Here,  in  Table  8-9,  we  present  scores  only 
for  those  schools  we  selected  for  special  attention  in  earlier  sections  of 
this  chapter.    The  scores  in  Table  8-9  are  raw  scores,  not  standard  scores. 
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Table  8-9 .    Raw  scores  of  selected  Kent  elementary  schools  on  item  48  in 

1972 


School  or  mean  Raw  score 


Highest  school  (K15)  1.35 

Kll  and  K12  1.32 

K14  .95 

Mean  of  trained  schools  .89 

KOI  .48 

Mean  of  untrained  schools  .35 

K05  and  K09  .24 

Lowest  school  (K08)  .11 


The  range  of  scores  was  great.    As  expected,  the  trained  schools 
scored  higher  than  the  untrained  ~  very  much  higher,  in  fact.     School  K15 
had  received  its  training  the  summer  before  the  questionnaire  was  administered. 
Schools  Kll  and  K12  were  the  two  schools  that  had  received  the  most  training. 
These  three  fell  at  the  top  of  the  distribution.    Schools  K05,  11,  12,  14, 
and  15  were  the  schools  that  passed    Chapter  lO's  stringent  criterion  for 
successfully  establishing  collaborative  structure.    Of  these,  Kll,  12,  14, 
and  15  fell  at  the  top  of  the  distribution,  but  school  K05  fell  just  above 
the  bottom.    School  K05  was  the  school  that  received  the  least  amount  of 
training. 
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Agreeing  on  Goals 

Two  Items  dealt  with  amount  of  agreement  on  school  goals  or  with 
the  amount  of  discussion  about  goals.    The  score  on  item  72  was  built  by 
comparing  the  answers  of  principals  to  item  72  with  the  answers  given  by 
staff  when  they  were  asked  to  guess  how  the  principal  had  answered  the  item. 
Item  72  was  constructed  in  the  following  manner.    First,  we  asked  the  prin- 
cipal to  respond  to  the  following  item: 

What  would  you  feel  are  the  four  primary  objectives  toward  which  effort 
should  be  put  in  your  school  system  during  the  next  two  years?    Put  1 
by  the  one  most  important,  2  by  the  next  most,  3  by  the  next  most,  and 
4  for  the  4th  most  inq)ortant. 

Reducing  the  dropout  rate . 

Improving  attention  to  basic  skills  in  the  first  three 
grades. 

Improving  attention  to  physical  health  and  safety  of 
students. 

Increasing  children's  motivation  and  desire  to  learn. 
Improving  learning  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Increasing  the  percentage  of  college  attendance  by 
graduates . 

Improving  discipline  and  the  behavic-  of  "difficult" 
children. 

Increasing  the  level  of  academic  achievement  in  all 
grades . 

Improving  children's  adherence  to  moral  and  ethical 
standards. 

Improving  learning  opportunities  for  gifted  or 
talented  children. 


Other;  specify 


Second,  we  asked  each  teacher  to  estimate  how  the  principal  would  have 
answered  the  above  item.    We  then  computed  Spearman's  rho  (Siegel,  1956) 
between  the  principal's  rank  order  and  the  rank  order  of  each  teacher  in 
that  school.    We  averaged  these  correlations  and  reported  the  mean  correla- 
tion  for  each  school. 
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Item  89  read  as  follows: 

How  often  do  you  yourself  discuss  goals  of  this  sort  in  INFORMAL 
occasions  (coffee  room,  corridors,  while  picking  up  mail,  in  the 
parking  lot,  etc.)?    Please  make  an  "X"  before  the  answer  that 
comes  closest  to  your  case. 

(  )  Never 

(  )  Once  or  twice  a  year,  maybe. 

(  )  About  once  a  month,  maybe. 

(  )  More  than  once  a  month  but  not  once  a  week* 

(  )  About  once  a  week. 

(  )  More  than  once  a  week. 

The  numerial  values  reported  indicate  the  number  of  times  the 
staff  discussed  the  school's  goals  in  informal  settings  during  the  year* 
A  score  of  68  indicates  that  the  staff  discussed  the  school's  goals  an 
average  of  68  times  during  the  year  in  informal  settings.      Answers  to  item 
89  were  weighted  as  shown  in  the  brackets,  the  higher  score  being  the  more 
favorable. 

Data  from  item  72  were  available  in  four  years;  data  from  item  89 
only  in  1972.    Table  8-10  shows  the  raw  scores  for  item  72;  Table  8-11  shows 
the    raw  scores  for  item  89.    Again,  only  selected  schools  are  shown.  Scores 
for  all  schools  appear  in  Appendix  8-D. 


0  Unfavorable] 


J] 


24] 
.  52] 

.104  Favorable] 
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Table  8-10.  Raw  scores  of  selected  Kent  elementary  schools  on  item  72 
over  four  years 


and  means 

1968 

1969 

1<-'70 

Hj;^n*:*st  school 

•^4  (K02, 

08) 

.58  (K04) 

.67  (K10) 

.61  (K05) 

.56  (K09) 

.CI  (K09) 

.t.5  (K11) 

Trained  mean 

none 

(and  K1 1 ) 

.44 

.46 

.42  (KOI,  07) 

(K12) 

Hn trained  mean 

.39 

.41 

.33  (and  K04 

•  ^1  (K01) 

.20  (Kir) 

.26  (KOfl) 

and  12) 

•  (kg?, 

09) 

Lowest  school 

•09  (K05) 

.05  (K03) 

.(.5  (K06) 

.25  (KI5) 

<o1,p:  BonnuR,-  Pom*-  principals  somtimes  dia  not  nnsjver  this  item,  sohoola  K02, 
OS,  ana  0*^  did  not  arn-mr  in  1969  ,  nor  K  1,  0?,  08  in  I970,  nor  KOI,  02 
03,  07,  08,  11  in  197'. 


Table  8- 11.    Ra^  scores  of  selected  Kent  elementary  schools  on  item  89 


in  \3'2 

School  or  mean  Raw  8oorp 

Hi.Thest  school  (KO5)  76 

K1^  74 

K01  69 

Mean  of  u.-i trained  schools  68 

Menn  of  trainei;  schools  65 

K11  c,8 

K09  55 

Lowest  school  (KO5)  52 
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In  Table  8-10,  we  see  that  trained  schools  did  better  at  estimating 
their  principals'  goals  than  untrained  in  all  years,  and  Kll,  when  we  had 
data  for  it,  fell  at  or  above  the  mean  of  trained  schools.    But  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  K12  fell  below  the  mean  of  other  trained  schools  in 
both  the  years  following  its  training;  in  1972,  it  barely  reached  the  mean 
of  untrained  schools.    Also  surprisingly,  school  K09,  which  had  been  low  in 
so  many  distributions,  fell  near  the  top.    Apparently,  being  able  to  tell 
how  the  principal  ordered  his  or  her  goals  was  not  as  important  to  the 
functioning  of  these  schools  as  we  had  thought. 

A  final  point  of  interest  in  Table  8-10  is  that  although  some  schools 
came  perilously  close  to  zero  accuracy  in  estimating  the  goals  of  their 
principals,  no  school  in  any  year  showed  a  negative  score. 

Table  8-11  shows  the  more  usual  placement  of  schools  K12  and  K09, 
but  untrained  schools  reported  more  discussion  of  goals  on  informal  occasions 
than  trained,  on  the  average,  with  school  KOI  scored  higher  than  expected 
and  Kll  lower.    Both  these  tables  tell  us  that  we  do  not  understand  very 
well  the  processes  by  which  the  schools  went  about  agreeing  upon  goals,  nor 
the  implications  for  organizational  functioning. 

Problem  Solving 

Three  items,  all  administered  only  in  1972,  indicated  the  ability 
of  schools  to  Mrshal  appropriate  work  groups  to  deal  with  problems  as  they 
arose.    The  three  items  were; 
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Item  78:    Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  get  a  job  done  if  a  well-coordinated 
group  works  on  it  instead  of  a  single  individual  or  a  series  of 
individuals.     Some  people  are  especially  skillful  at  getting 
such  a  work  group  together  and  getting  them  organized  into  an 
effective  team*    Are  there  some  teachers  on  the  staff  who  clearly 
have  this  special  coordinating  ability? 


About  how  many  are  there? 


Scores  consisted  of  the  average  number  of  persons  mentioned  in  response  to 


item  78. 


Item  79:    Are  there  others  who  generally  seem  able  to  fit  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively into  a  work  team  as  it  Is  getting  organized? 


)  Many. 

)  Some. 

))  Only  one  or  two. 

)  None. 

)  I  don't  know. 


[Favorable] 
[Favorable] 
[unfavorable 
[Unfavorable 
[Not  tallied 


Scores  consisted  of  the  percentage  of  persons  selecting  either  of  the 
favorable  responses  ("Many"  or  "Some")  to  item  79. 

Item  80:    Are  temporary  work  teams  used  very  often  for  the  temporary, 
special  tasks  that  come  up  in  your  school? 


For  many  tasks  every  year. 

For  some  tasks  every  year. 

For  only  one  or  two  tasks  during  a  year. 

For  none. 

I  don't  know. 


[Favorable] 
[Favorable] 

[Unfavorable] 
Unfavorable] 
Not  tallied] 


Scores  consisted  of  the  percentage  of  persons  selecting  either  of  the 
favorable  responses  ("For  many  tasks  every  year"  or  "For  some  tasks  every 
year")  to  item  80. 
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12, 

an^i  80  in  1^72 

Ttpm  78 

Item  79 

Item  80 

Hirh'^st,  lowest, 

(number  of 

f percent 

(percent 

ariii  nit^ans 

pe  "Sons ) 

f  avoT??  V)l  p  ) 

I  dV  U  I.  cL  UJl  c:  f 

ilir^h'^st  school 

100  (K1?) 

76  (KIOl 

4.1  (Kno> 

9?  (K1l) 

68  (K1?) 

'^O  (kh) 

86 

Untrained  mean 

^.7 

84 

41 

"7  (K-0 

'■^  (KOq) 

14  (KOI) 

Lowest  school 

1.6  (K13) 

67  (KOI) 

11  <K07) 

On  the  average,  trained  schools  did  very  little  better  than  un- 
trained in  their  knowledge  of  persons  with  organizational  skill  or  their 
ability  to  gather  skilled  people  quickly  In  response  to  problems;  on  item 
80,  in  fact,  untrained  schools  scored  slightly  better  than  trained.  Never- 
theless, there  were  great  differences  among  schools  on  these  three  items, 
and  our  selected  schools  fell  where  we  expected  them  to  fall,  with  the 
exception  of  school  K09  on  item  78.    Schools  Kll  and  12  fell  well  above 
the  trained  means  on  all  three  items,  and  KOI  and  09  fell  well  below  the 
untrained  means  on  all  three  items  with  the  exception  of  K09  on  item  78. 
Apparently,  this  sort  of  ability  connected  with  problem  solving  at  the 
subsystem  level  Wu    conr^iderably  aided  by  large  enough  amounts  of  the  sort 
of  training  we  and  the  cadre  gave. 
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Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  presented  evidence  on  the  effects  of 
organizational  training  on  the  functioning  subsystems  of  schools.  We 
believe  this  chapter  is  particularly  valuable  because  of  the  importance 
we  place  on  the  subsystem  as  the  functional  unit  most  critical  to  the 
success  of  any  organizational  change  strategy.    We  compared  the  schools 
on  four  factors:     (1)  awareness  of  functioning  coimnunication  channels 
(test  G) ;  (2)  communication  with  interdependent  others  (test  H)  ; 
(3)  including  teachers  in  decision  making  (test  I);  and  (4)  use  of 
colleagues  in  decision  inaking  (test  J).    We  analyzed  these  four 
factors  by  using  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling  techniques. 

Our  major  conclusions  supported  the  contention  that  OD  training  of  the 
sort  we  used  in  the  Kent  school  district  increased  the  school  staff's 
awareness  of  communication  links  within  the  school,  their  conmiunication  with 
interdependent  others,  their  use  of  teachers  in  school-wide  decision  making, 
and  their  use  of  colleagues  in  decision  making  at  the  subsystem  level. 

More  important,     we  found  a  relationship  between  the  staff's 
awareness  of  communication  channels  and  their  ability  to  profit  from 
OD  training.    When  schools  characterized  by  high  levels  of  awareness 
of  communication  channels  received  training,  they  were  able  to  profit 
from  the  training  by  increasing  the  use  of  teachers  in  school-wide 
decision  making  and  implementing  collaborative  decision  making  at  the 
subsystem  level.    However,  if  schools  did  not  show  a  high  level  of 
awareness  of  communication  channels  their  success  in  employing  these 
decision  making  methods  was  diminished  whether  the  school  had  received 
training  or  not.  ^^'3 


The  Implications  of  these  findings  for  consultants  seem 
obvious.    As  we  have  discovered  so  often  in  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book,  the  success  of  OD  training  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  client  organization.     In  this  Instance,  one  must 
either  select  those  schools  that  have  appropriate  readiness  character- 
istics, particularly,  high  levels  of  awareness  of  functioning  communica- 
tion channels  in  the  school,  or  one  must  incorporate  strategies  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  intervention  that  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
readiness  characteristics. 

We  concluded  this  chapter  by  presenting  evidence  for  the 
effectiveness  of  training  in  improving  other  subsystem  skills,  particu- 
larly the  nature  of  connunication  channels,  problem-solving  procedures, 
and  general  agreement  about  school  goals.    The  next  chapter  r ^ds  to  our 
understanding  of  school  subsystem  functioning  and  examines  the  sharing  of 
influence  among  the  staff  and  principal. 
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Chapter  9 

IG  INFLUENCE  IN  SCHOOLS  A  ZERO-SUM  GAME? 

Lindbloom  and  Biinkel 
(final) 

Training  a  school  faculty  in  orgetnizationcLL  skills  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a  redistribution  of  power  within  the  school. 
When  members  of  the  staff  have  the  skills  to  communicate  acre  effec- 
tively to  solve  problems  and  to  make  decisions  together,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  participate  more  actively  in  making  decisions  about 
how  their  school  is  run.    In  fact,  involving  more  people  at  €l11  levels 
of  decision  making  is  often  an  explicit  goal  of  OD  training.  Under 
these  conditions ,  the  principaJ.  stands  to  lose  power  and  the  teachers 
stand  to  gain  —  or  so  it  appears.    This  knotty  issue  must  be  confronted 
sooner  or  later  by  every  administrator  and  staff  involved  in  organiza- 
tionfiiL  development  training.    The  issue  vitally  affects  the  school 
staff;  it  confronts  organizational  training  consultants,  and  it  is  an 
empiriccJ.  and  theoretical  problem  for  students  of  organizational  behav- 
ior.   Can  a  principal  share  decisions  fonnerly  his  or  hers  alone  and 
not  give  up  some  of  his  or  her  control  over  the  school?    Is  it  possible 
for  Gin  administrator  to  let  teachers  participate  in  decisions  about 
school  affairs  and  still  retain  the  same  amount  of  influence  or  power? 
In  short ,  can  a  principal  share  power  without  losing  it? 


The  Problem 

The  traditional  view  of  power*  in  organizations  assimies 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  make  no  distinction  among 
power,  influence,  and  control. 


that  control  is  unilateral  and  that  decisions  made  by  a  superiol*  are 
carried  out  by  subordinates;  that  is,  power  flows  from  the  top  of  the 
organizational  pyramid  down  the  lines  of  authority  to  functionaries 
below.    In  this  assumed  pattern  of  command  and  obedience,  any  delega- 
tion of  decision-making  authority  means  that  the  leader's  powers  are 
being  surrendered  to  a  subordinate.    Allowing  subordinates  to  make 
decisions  means  "giving  up"  prerogatives  and  thus  giving  away  power. 
A  subordinate's  gain  is  the  leader's  loss.    In  contemporary  termino- 
logy, this  is  a  "zero-sum  game,"  because  the  total  amount  of  power 
among  the  people  in  an  organization  is  assumed  to  be  "fixed"  so  that 
one  person  can  gain  power  only  if  another  loses  some.    Under  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  impossible  for  one  person's  power  to  go  up  without 
another's  going  down,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  total  amount  of 
power  in  an  organization  to  increase  or  decrease. 

In  contrast  with  this  long-s  Landing  ass\a2r5)tion  about 
win-lose  power  relations  is  a  newer  perspective  emphasizing  flexibility 
in  the  distribution  and  exercise  of  power.    In  the  new  view,  the  total 
amount  of  power  in  an  organization  can  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
nature  and  amoiant  of  interaction  in  the  organization  changes.  Arnold 
Tannenbaum  (1968)  has  proposed  the  view  that  the  total  amount  of  power 
existing  within  an  organization  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  members 
influence  one  another's  behavior.    Like  Tannenbaiam,  when  we  speak  of 
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power,  we  mean  power  to  get  tasks  done  effectively.    When  more  people 
become  influential  in  shaping  a  task,  the  total  amount  of  power  in  the 
organization  increases.    In  this  problem-solving  view  of  the  exercise 
of  power,  the  power  of  the  principal  to  get  things  done  is  increased 
when  teachers  become  more  influentieuL  because  the  teachers  are  helping 
to  get  things  done  more  effectively. 

For  any  influence  to  be  exercised,  some  type  of  inter- 
action must  take  place.    Therefore  more  interaction  is  a  necessary, 
but  not  sufficient,  condition  for  more  influence  to  be  exercised. 
Changes  in  the  amount  of  interaction  between  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion may  produce  changes  in  the  amount  of  influence  they  have  on  one 
another  and  thus  increase  the  totaLL  amount  of  power  available  in  that 
organization. 

The  newer  perspective  of  Tannenbaum  and  others  focusses 
attention  on  patterns  of  interaction  and  reciprocal  influence  among 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students  .    It  suggests  that  if  people  in 
schools  work  together  more  and,  as  a  result,  influence  each  other  more, 
the  total  amount  of  power  available  among  them  will  increase.    If  the 
staff  participates  in  making  decisions  which  were  formerly  made  uni- 
laterally by  the  principal,  the  principal's  influence  with  the  teachers 
need  not  be  reduced.    In  fact,  it  too  may  increase!    In  this  view,  the 
power  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  teachers  are  not  the 
win-lose  sort  required  by  traditional  assumptions,  but  are  a  sort  that 
allows  the  total  power  to  vary  as  teachers  and  principa.  vary  the 
extent  of  their  collaboration  in  work  and  decision  making.    The  teachers 
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can  gain  influence  without  the  principal  losing  any. 

The  centred  purpose  of  this  study  wets  to  make  an  empirical 
test  of  Tannenbaum's  hypothesis  that  the  total  amount  of  influence  in 
an  organization  can  vary.    To  do  this,  we  asked  two  questions.    Can  an 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  influence  in  a  school  occur?    And,  are 
schools  that  have  londergone  an  intervention  for  organizational  develop- 
ment more  likely  to  show  an  increase  in  total  influence  than  schools 
that  did  not  undergo  such  an  intervention? 

Concerning  a  related  area  of  inquiry,  we  also  asked: 
among  staff  with  high  levels  of  shared  influence,  will  a  large  percen- 
tage of  teachers  indicate  expertness  and  likableness  as  bases  of 
principeJ-s*  power? 

Method 

To  answer  the  first  two  questions,  we  made  use  of  certain 
items*  in  the  questionnaires  administered  to  teachers-and-others**  and 


In  Chapter  7  we  saw  that  Saturen  used  items  54  and  55  to  indicate 
the  influence  teachers  perceived  they  had  on  how  the  school  was  run. 


ERIC 


**    This  phrase  includes  teachers,  teaching  aides,  assistant  teachers, 
depeurtment  heads  (if  any),  counselors,  librarians,  and  nurses.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  respondents,  of  course,  were  teachers. 


to  building  administrators  in  twenty  elementary  schools  in  Kent  and 
Auburn*    These  schools  were  chosen  because  they  all  had  data  on  the 
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relevant  test  items  in  both  1969  and  1970.    The  following  four  ques- 
tionnaire items  provided  the  data  on  perceived  influence  in  the  school. 


Item  70.    In  general,  how  much  influence  do  you  feel  the  principal  has 
on  how  your  school  is  run? 

)  No  influence 

)  Little  influence 

)  Some  influence 

)  Considerable  influence 

)  Great  deal  of  influence 

)  I  have  no  opinion 

Item  5U.    In  general,  how  much  influence  do  you  feel  the  teachers  as 
a  group  have  jn  how  your  school  is  run? 

(Same  choices  as  above) 

Item  71.    In  general,  how  much  influence  does  the  principal  of  your 
school  have  with  the  teachers  in  your  school  when  it  comes 
to  activities  and  decisions  that  affect  the  performance  of 
their  classroom  activities? 

(Same  choices  as  above) 

Item  55.    In  general,  how  much  influence  do  the  teachers  in  your  school 
have  on  the  principal  when  it  comes  to  his  activities  and 
decisions  that  affect  the  performance  of  your  school? 

(Same  choices  as  above) 


The  suaswers  were  given  weights  from  1  (no  influence)  to  5 
(a  great  deal  of  influence).    Answers  of  "I  have  no  opinion"  were 
eliminated  from  computations.    In  each  school,  each  weight  was  multi- 
plied by  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  gave  the  corresponding  rating 
to  the  item  being  tabulated.    !rh<i  weighted  percentages  derived  for 
each  rating  of  an  item  were  then  added  to  yield  a  single  score.  This 
score  was  the  coanposite  rating  by  teachers  in  the  building  of  the 
amount  of  perceived  influence  they  or  their  principal  exerted  in  the 
area  described  by  the  item.    For  instance,  if  ko  percent  of  the  teachers 
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in  a  building  marked  a  "3,"  and  60  percent  marked  a  "U,"  the  sum  of  the 
products  (3  X       «  120,  U  x  6o  »  2^0 )  would  be  360,  the  composite 
score  for  teachers  in  that  building  on  that  item.    Responses  from 
principals  were  given  the  same  l-to-5  weights;  but  in  the  case  of 
principals,  no  multiplier-percentage  was  necessary. 

Answers  given  by  the  principal  and  by  the  teachers  on  each 
item  in  1970  were  compared  to  the  answers  they  gave  in  I969*  to  see  if 


Data  were  used  from  these  yeeurs  because  these  are  the  years  that  the 
four  questionnaire  items  were  Ewiministered  to  both  trained  and 
untrained  schools. 


they  showed  a  trend  upward  (indicating  greater  perceived  influence), 
remained  the  same  (indicating  a  maintenance  of  perceived  influence), 
or  went  down  (indicating  a  decline  in  perceived  influence).    For  each 
of  the  four  items,  both  the  trend  in  the  principals*  responses  and  the 
trend  in  the  teachers*  responses  were  ascertained. 

To  determine  whether  the  total  amount  of  perceived  influ- 
ence in  a  school  increased,  decreased,  or  remained  the  saine,  the  direc- 
tion of  change  for  the  principal  and  the  teachers  in  the  same  building 
on  complementary  items  was  compared.    The  first  two  items  displayed 
above  are  complementary,  since  they  deal  with  the  influence  of  the  two 
parties,  principal  and  teachers,  over  the  way  the  school  is  run.  The 
third  and  fourth  items  are  sJ-so  complementary,  since  they  deal  with 
the  influence  of  the  principal  on  the  teachers  and  of  the  teachers  on 
the  principal  regarding  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 
Thus,  on  complementary  items,  if  the  perceived  influence  of  both  the 
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principal  and  the  teachers  was  greater  in  1970  than  in  1969»  or  if  one 
increased  €md  the  other  remained  the  same,  we  concluded  that  an 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  perceived  influence  had  occurred.  Any 
other  combination  (that  is>  one  going  up  and  the  other  down,  one  remain- 
ing the  same  and  the  other  going  down,  or  both  going  down)  indicates 
no  increase  in  total  influence.* 


*    While  we  are  interested  in  this  paper  primarily  in  cases  of  increased 
total  influence,  we  should  note  that  Teumenbaum's  theory  suggests 
that  the  siom  of  organizational  influence  can  vary  in  both  direc- 
tions.   Thus,  combinations  of  teachers*  and  principal's  responses 
that  show  a  decrease  in  total  influence  also  lend  support  to  his 
basic  hypothesis.    In  the  analysis  reported  here,  however,  we  were 
primarily  concerned  with  cases  of  increase. 


Since  both  the  principal's  and  the  teachers*  scores  can  go 
up,  down,  or  remain  the  same,  nine  combinations  of  responses  are  logic- 
ally possible  in  each  school  on  each  pair  of  complementary  subitems. 
However,  the  weighted  percentages  of  teachers  choosing  the  several 
answers  never  summed  exactly  to  the  same  number  in  1970  as  in  1969; 
that  is,  scores  always  went  either  up  or  down.    Because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  advantage  in  designating  axx  arbitrary  middle  range  as 
"no  change,"  we  merely  omitted  that  category  for  teachers.    In  every 
school,  the  score  for  teachers  is  always  classified  as  increasing  or 
decreeising,  never  as  remaining  the  same. 

Table  10-1  shows  the  six  possible  categories  into  which 
changes  in  a  school,  using  ovor  scoring  method,  can  fall.     If  the  tradi- 
tional zero-sum  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  for  any  schools 
to  fall  in  any  other  cells  than  those  labelled  with  the  question  marks. 
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Table  10-1.    Possible  combinations  of  changes  in  influence  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  principfils 

Chcuiges  in  teachers*  views 
of  their  influence 

Up  Down 

Changes  in  princl 
peiLs '  views  of 
their  influence 

If,  on  the  other  hfimd,  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  at  least  one  school 
will  fall  in  the  "up"  or  "same"  cell  in  the  "up"  column. 

Results  for  Primary  Hypotheses 

The  first  part  of  our  analysis,  comparing  responses  of 
principals  and  teachers,  will  show  the  results  in  only  l6  of  20  schools, 
because  in  four  of  the  schools  the  principal  did  not  give  us  usable 
resix)nses  to  the  four  items.    All  20  schools  will  be  used  later  when 
we  examine  only  the  responses  of  teachers. 

Table  10-2  shows  the  distribution  of  schools  obtained  by 
classifying  the  responses  of  the  principals  and  teachers  in  sixteen 
elementary  schools  returning  responses  to  all  four  subitems  in  both 
yeaurs.*    The  principcd's  view  of  his  or  her  own  influence  over  the  way 


Up  ? 
Same 

Down  ? 
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*    Among  the  twenty  elementary  schools  contributing  data  to  this  study, 
the  percentages  of  respondents  from  among  the  teachers  staffing 
each  school  rangtc*  (for  the  items  on  influence)  from  1*0  percent  to 
91  percent,  with  a  luean  of  67  percent. 


Table  10-2.    Number  of  schools  showing  indicated  changes  in  teachers ' 
perceptions  of  their  influence  on  hov  their  school  is 
run  and  indicated  changes  in  the  principals'  perception 
of  their  influence  on  how  their  school  is  run. 

Changes  in  teachers  *  views  of 
their  influence  on  how  their 
school  is  run 


Up 


Changes  in  principcuLs'            Up  0 

views  of  their  influence   

on  how  their  school  is            Same  5 

run.  

Down  k  (2) 


9 


Down 
1  1 
9 

...  ^ 

If  16 


NOTE:    Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the 
numbers  of  schools  that  had  received 
some  amount  of  organizational  develop- 
ment training  before  May  1970;  these 
numbers  are  included  in  the  unparen- 
thesized  figures. 

the  school  is  run  (item  70)  is  compared  with  the  teachers'  view  of 
their  influence  over  the  way  the  school  is  run  (item  5^)-    The  tabula- 
tion shows  that  no  schools  showed  both  parties  experiencing  an  increase, 
but  five  schools  did  show  an  increase  on  the  part  of  teachers  while 
their  principals  reported  no  change  in  their  own  influence.    This  result 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  total  perceived  influence  in  those  five 
buildings ,  and  constitutes  some  evidence  that  a  total  increase  in 


influence  can  occur. 
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Note  that  our  hypothesis  does  not  cledm  that  the  cases  of 
total  increase  will  occur  more  often  than  not,  but  only  that  total 
increases  are  possible.    This  means  that  such  cases  should  occur  more 
often  than  caui  be  explained  by  errors  in  the  data  (including^  for 
example,  inattention  on  the  part  of  respondents).    Since  we  set  out  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis  which  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  total 
amount  of  power  in  an  organization  to  change,  only  one  bona  fide  case 
of  a  school  in  which  the  amount  of  power  increased  would  disprove 
this  hypothesis  —  and  in  fcuit,  we  found  five.    Unfortunately,  we 
know  of  no  way  to  apply  a  test  of  statistical  significance  to  this 
sort  of  hypothesis;  the  reader  will  have  to  judge  whether  the  numbers 
of  instances  are  convincing. 

If  the  five  cases  of  total  increase  in  Table  10-2  were  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  chance  result  of  errors  in  assessment,  we  would 
have  to  believe  that  the  answers  given  were  the  result  of  some  strange 
phenomenon  like  the  pencils  of  the  five  principals  slipping  when 
suiswering  the  questionnaire,  or  that  the  percentages  of  teachers  in 
all  five  schools  were  somehow  in  error,  or  that  some  combination  of 
these  possible  errors  had  occurred.    This  sees  to  us  hard  to  believe. 

Inspection  of  the  niambers  in  the  right-hand  margin  of 
Table  10-2  shows  that  there  was  a  much  stronger  tendency  for  principals 
to  indicate  decreases  than  increases  in  their  influence.    This  probably 
resTilted,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  regression  effect.    On  the  1969 
questionnaire,  the  majority  of  principals  rated  their  influence  over 
the  way  their  schools  were  run  at  the  top  of  the  scale  (great  deal  of 
influence).    All  others  chose  the  next  highest  rating  (considerable 
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influence).    In  1970,  therefore,  there  was  no  way  for  most  of  them  to 
indicate  increases  in  their  influence.    At  most,  the  majority  could 
only  report  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  scale  again  and  thus  show  no 
change.    Consequently,  the  regression  effect  makes  it  probable  that 
principals'  ratings  of  their  influence  would  go  down.    In  sum,  all 
16  principals  chose  one  of  the  two  highest  categories  of  answer  in 
1969  with  most  choosing  the  hi^est,  but  nevertheless  nine  chose  the 
same  answer  again  in  1970,  and  one  chose  a  higher  one;  this  result 
strengthens  our  conclusion  that  the  principals  in  the  "up"  and  "same" 
rows  were  actually  maintaining  their  perception  of  influence  or  even 
increasing  it.    With  the  regression  effect  in  mind,  we  can  put  more 
confidence  in  the  interpretation  that  the  five  principals  of  the  five 
schools  in  the  "up"  column  and  "same"  row  did  not  feel  any  diminution 
of  their  own  influence  while  their  teachers  were  perceiving  an  increase 
of  theirs. 

Parenthesized  numbers  in  Table  10-2  tell  the  numbers  of 
schools  that  had  received  some  amount  of  organizational  development 
training.    The  results  for  those  schools  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  trained  schools  are  more  likely  than  others  to  show  an  increase 
in  total  influence. 

Table  10-3  shows  the  results  obtained  by  classifying  the 
responses  of  principals  and  teachers  to  the  third  and  fourth  items. 
It  compares  the  principals'  views  of  their  influence  upon  their 
teachers  (item  71 )  to  the  teachers'  views  of  their  influence  upon  their 
principal  (item  55).    In  one  school,  both  principal  and  teachers 
reported  increases  in  their  influence  with  each  other.    In  six  schools, 
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Table  10-3.    Numbers  of  schools  shoving  indicated  changes  in  teachers ' 
perceptions  of  their  influence  with  their  principal  and 
indicated  changes  in  principals'  perceptions  of  their 
influence  with  teachers. 

Changes  in  teachers'  views 
of  their  influence  with 
their  principal 


Up  Down 

Changes  in  principals'         Up             1  2  3 

views  of  their  influence     

with  teachers                      Same          6(l)  3(l)  9 

Down          l+(l)  0  1+ 


11  5  16 

teachers  reported  an  increase  in  influence,  while  principals  reported 
maintenance  of  influence.    This  makes  a  total  of  seven  out  of  sixteen 
schools  where  total  influence  between  teachers  and  principals  increased. 
In  this  comparison,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  principals'  ratings  of 
their  influence  were  concentrated  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  scale  on  the 
1969  questionnaire.    Thus,  there  was  a  regression  bias  against  their 
reporting  increased  or  equivalent  influence  with  their  teachers  in  1970. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  this  gives  added  strength  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  data  do  support  the  hypothesis  that  increased  total  influence  is 
possible.    But  again,  the  distribution  of  the  three  schools  that  received 
organizational  development  training  does  not  support  the  second  hypothe- 
sis; only  one  increased  in  total  influence. 

Table  10-U  shows  the  results  of  distributing  only  the  teachers' 
responses  from  twenty  schools  to  the  first  two  items.    Tables  10-2  and 
10-3  compared  the  principals'  ratings  of  their  own  influence  with  the 
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Table  10-4 .      Numbers  of  schools  showing  Indicated  changes  in  teachers  * 
perceptions  of  their  influence  on  how  the  school  is  run 
&nd  Indicated  changes  in  teachers '  perceptions  on  the 
principal's  influence  on  hov  the  school  is  run. 

Changes  in  teachers*  views  of 
their  own  influence  over  how 
the  school  is  run. 


Changes  in  teachers'  Up 
views  of  the  princi- 
pal's influence  over  Down 
how  tha  school  is  run 

teachers'  ratings  of  their  own  influence.    Table  lO^k  makes  the  compari- 
son between  changes  in  perceived  influence  of  the  principal  and  of  the 
teachers  solely  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view.    In  seven  schools, 
teachers  reported  increased  influence  for  both  the  principal  and  them- 
selves.   Since  most  teachers  rated  their  principeil's  influence  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  scale  in  1969  (considerable  influence  or  great  deal 
of  influence),  any  chamges  that  were  random  rather  than  purposeful  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  decreases  than  increases.    As  in  the  case  of  the 
principals'  ratings,  this  regression  bias  adds  strength  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  data  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  possibility  of  increased 
total  influence. 

Teachers  in  two  of  the  three  schools  that  had  received  organi- 
zational development  training  rated  both  themselves  and  their  principals 
as  agining  influence  over  how  the  school  was  run.    These  results  do  not, 
in  o\a*  opinion,  constitute  strong  evidence  that  the  training  was  effective 
in  altering  perceptions  of  influence  especially  in  the  light  of  the  poor 
showing  of  these  schools  in  Tables  10-2,  10-3,  and  10-5. 


up  Down 

7(2)  3  10 

5  5(1)  10 

12  8  20 
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Table  10-5  shows  the  teachers'  views  of  changes  in  the 
principal's  influence  with  them  in  conparison  to  chsuiges  in  their  own 
influence  with  the  principal.    In  four  schools,  teachers  reported 
increases  in  both  their  influence  and  the  principal's  influence.  This 
again  lends  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  an  increase  in  totaO. 
influence  is  possible.    The  same  regression  bias  mentioned  in  previous 
compcurisons    strengthens  the  conclusion. 


Table  10-5 .      Numbers  of  schools  shoving  Indicated  changes  In 

teachers '  perceptions  o£  their  iuIJuonce  vlth  the 
principal  and  indicated  chanp.cs  in  teacners^ 
perceptions       their  principal's  influence  v^ith  them. 

Changes  in  teachers*  views  of 
their  influence  with  their 
principal 

Up  Down 

Changes  in  teacherb'  Up  4(1)  6  10 

views  of  the  principal's     

influence  with  them  Down       7C1)  3(1)  10 


11  9  20 

We  have  now  displayed  data  on  perceived  influence  of  two 
kinds,  sometimes  comparing  principals'  perceptions  with  teachers' 
perceptions,  and  sometimes  comparing  both  directions  of  influence 
solely  within  teachers'  perceptions.    Since  some  schools  that  showed  a 
total  increase  of  influence  were  found  in  all  four  tables  despite  the 
changing  comparisons,  we  think  the  hypothesis  is  strongly  supported 
that  it  is  not  necessary  in  a  school  for  the  principal  to  feel  his  or 
her  influence  diminished  when  teachers  feel  theirs  increased,  nor  for 
teachers  to  feel  the  principal's  influence  to  be  decreased  when  they 
feel  their  own  increased. 
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The  question  reioains,  of  course,  whether  influence  actually 
changed  in  the  cases  where  the  school  people  perceived  that  it  had  done 
so.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no  outside  Judgments  of  actual  influence 
changes  in  these  schools.    Still,  we  should  not  treat  perceptions  of 
this  sort  lightly.    We  think  a  good  argument  can  be  made  that  percep- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  people  involved  in  influence  processes  can 
sometimes  be  more  important  than  objective  indicators  in  predicting  the 
likelihood  that  these  people  will  attempt  to  influence  each  other.  Even 
when  a  principsil  has  rejected  a  series  of  overtures  from  teachers ^ 
for  example,  those  teachers  are  likely  to  bring  new  influence  attempts 
if  they  perceive  that  the  principal  remains  open  to  further  alternative 
ideas.    If  we  adopt  the  view  that  power  is  increased  when  interaction 
is  maximized,  the  readiness  of  members  in  the  organization  to  initiate 
that  kind  of  interaction  is  probably  as  good  an  indicator  of  the  amount 
of  power  available  in  the  organization  as  an  outside  or  more  "objective" 
indicator. 

Results  for  Secondary  Hypothest  s 
To  give  a  larger  meaning  to  the  two  primary  hypotheses 
discussed  so  far,  we  compared  perceived  influence  levels  with  responses 
of  the  same  persons  to  still  another  questionnaire  item.    This  item 
asked  respondents  to  rank  order  the  importance  of  five  different  reasons 
for  going  along  with  things  their  principal  suggested.    The  five  reasons 
portrayed  five  bases  of  social  power  set  forth  by  French  and  Raven  (1959); 
reward,  coercion,  legitimate  power,  referent  power,  and  expert  power. 
Our  secondary  hypotheses  u;^-^  that  among  staff  with  high  levels  of  shared 
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influence,  larger  percentages  of  teachers  would  indicate  expertness  and 
likableness  (referent  power)  as  reasons  for  accepting  the  suggestions 
of  the  principal,  and  lesser  percentages  would  indicate  the  other  bases. 
In  testing  the  various  comparisons  possible,  we  found  the  results 
invariably  to  be  in  the  direction  supporting  the  hypotheses,  though 
the  Corners  Test  (for  which  see  Mood,  1950)  reached  the  .05  level  of 
significance  only  in  one  instance.    This  result, to  the  extent  that  we 
should  trust  it,  conforms  to  the  implication  of  the  theory  we  presented 
in  Chapter  3;  namely  that  increased  collaboration  and  mutual  influence 
must  rest  on  the  satisfactions  of  activity,  achievement,  power,  and 
affiliation,  and  not  on  control  by  authority  (rewards  from  the  principal), 
coercion,  or  mere  formal  rules  (legitimation). 

Discussion 

Our  data  give  reasonable  support  to  the  first  primary 
hypothesis  that  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  influence  available 
within  a  school  can  occur  —  that  gains  for  teachers  need  not  be  offset 
by  equivalent  losses  by  the  principal.    The  number  of  schools  that 
showed  a  decrease  in  total  influence,  those  located  in  the  lower  right 
cells  of  the  disigrams,  add  further  support  to  Tannenbaum's  general 
hypothesis  that  the  total  amount  of  influence  available  in  an  organi- 
zation is  variable.    Further  research  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
if  these  increases  and  decreases  co-vary  with  evidence  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  collaboration  between  levels  of  hierarchy  in  school  or 
district. 

Tannenbaum's  theory  suggests  that  increases  in  total  influ- 
ence in  an  organization  are  related  to  the  amount  of  interaction  and 


mutual  influence  among  the  members.    The  interventions  for  organiza- 
tionatl  development  that  motivated  the  research  described  here  were 
intended  to  increase  the  amount  and  effectiveness  of  collaborative 
working  relations  among  school  people.    The  second  primary  hypothesis 
of  this  study,  that  schools  receiving  training  for  organizational 
development  are  more  likely  to  show  increases  in  total  influence  than 
schools  which  do  not  receive  such  training,  follows  logically.  The 
data,  however,  do  not  support  the  hypothesis.    This  may  be  because 
the  hypothesis  is  incorrect.    Another  possibility  is  that  changes  in 
collaboration  emd  mutual  influence  did  occur  in  trained  schools,  but 
there  was  a  lag  in  the  teachers'  cuid  the  principals'  awareness  of 
their  changing  influence  with  each  other.    Approximately  two  months 
elapsed  between  the  last  portion  of  the  training  and  the  second 
administration  of  the  questionnaire.    Whether  this  is  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  for  newly  defined  working  relationships  and  organiza- 
tional norms  to  become  stable  is  doubtful.    Evidence  offered  by  Murray 
(1973)  suggests  that  one  to  two  years  may  be  necessary  for  perceptions 
of  changed  patterns  of  influence  in  school  to  catch  up  with  the  actual 
nature  of  new  working  relationships.    The  amount  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  training  and  the  final  collection  of  these  data  may  have 
been  too  brief,  in  one  or  more  trained  schools,  for  incipient  changes 
in  perceived  influence  to  have  occurred.    Further,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  training  of  the  schools  in  this  study  was  too  brief 
and  too  superficial  to  effect  changes  in  the  patterns  of  influence. 
Wyant's  (1972)  study,  condensed  in  Chapter  6,  showed  that  new  patterns 
of  communication  of  the  sort  intended  by  organizational  development  are 
likely  to  occur  only  after  about  25  hours  of  training,  at  a  minimum.  Of 
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the  three  trcdned  schools  in  this  study,  one  had  twelve  hours  by  1970, 
one  had  fifteen,  and  one  eighteen.    Finally,  only  three  trained  schools 
appear  in  this  study,  and  this  is  such  a  small  sample  that  only  the 
very  strongest  effects  could  be  discernible.    Considering  all  these 
factors,  ve  do  not  reject  the  hypothesis  about  the  effects  of  training. 
A  better  test  of  the  hypothesis  must  await  data  from  schools  where  time 
has  been  allowed  for  perceptions  to  develop  and  where  adequate  amounts 
of  training  have  been  given. 

This  small  study  began  with  questions  about  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  principal  to  share  power  with  teachers  and  not  lose 
some  of  his  or  her  influence  over  how  the  school  is  run.    While  the 
results  of  the  study  do  not  give  full  answer  to  these  questions,  they 
do  offer  evidence  worth  attention.    To  school  people  interested  in 
promoting  greater  collaboration  among  teachers  and  administrators, 
these  findings  encourage  the  hope  that  all  parties  can  benefit  from 
working  together. 
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The  manner  of  categorizing  responses  on 
innovations  and  calculating  cumulated 
percentages 
(mentioned  on  p.  1^) 

Cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  five 
kinds  of  innovations  in  elementary  schools 
in  Kent,  arranged  in  descending  order  and 
labelled  by  kind  of  innovation 
(mentioned  on  pp.  1^  and  ^l) 

Some  actual  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
items  that  were  coded  as  A-innovations, 
selected  to  be  representative 
(mentioned  on  p.  ^3) 


Chapter  10 
INNOVATIONS:    HOW  LONG  DO  THEY  LAST? 
Runkel 
(final) 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  we  examined  outcomes  that  we  believe  depend 
chiefly  on  second-level  skills  —  the  group  skills  that  enable  subsystems 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  their  members,  define  roles,  and  bring 
productive  influence  upon  one  another  in  the  interests  of  their  task.  In 
this  chapter  and  the  next,  we  move  to  third-level  skills  —  the  capacity 
of  the  school  for  performing  as  an  entire  system.    We  begin  with  a  sub- 
study  of  the  way  the  school  as  a  whole  acts  as  a  processor  of  innovations. 

During  the  years  1968-72,  elementary  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation  were  being  urged  to  adopt  new  modes  of  organization;  these  included 
team  teaching,  differentiated  staffing,  the  "open  concept"  school,  and 
the  like.    In  Kent,  Auburn,  and  Federal  Way,  many  elementary  schools  tried 
to  bring  about  one  or  more  of  these  changes  in  their  organization.  In 
Chapter  6,  we  put  the  label  "collaborative"  on  those  schools  that  had 
made  visible  strides  toward  the  new  mode  of  organization.    This  chapter 
presents  evidence  on  the  sequences  in  which  efforts  were  undertaken  toward 
these  and  several  other  sorts  of  innovations  and  on  the  effects  that  train- 
ing for  organizational  development  had  on  these  sequences. 

Sometimes  we  have  heard  researchers  or  even  school  administrators  urge 
a  school  or  district  to  undertake  an  organizational  innovation  because,  even 
if  it  should  fail,  "it  can't  do  any  harm."   We  disagree.    Trying  a  new 
thing,  especially  a  complex  new  thii^  that  requires  new  intei^ersonal 
arrangements,  is  costly.    Change  always  requires  more  energy  than  routine 
does.    If  a  school  spends  energy  beyond  its  regular  budget  for  a  year  or  two 
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and  then  finds  itself  no  better  off  than  before,  or  worse  off,  the  costs  are 
serious.    First,  the  regular  program  will  inevitably  have  suffered  some  neglect 
with  the  hope  that  the  new  thing  would  compensate.    Second,  the  school  will 
have  lost  what  it  might  have  gained  if  it  had  chosen  a  more  suitable  innovation. 
An  third,  the  prognosis  for  any  attempt  at  innovation  in  the  near  future  will 
have  worsened,  since  a  "failure"  always  weakens  confidence  in  the  possible 
benefits  of  the  next  innovation  effort.    The  amourt  of  energy  and  enthusiasm 
that  is  nowadays  draining  away  from  teachers  into  aborted  innovation  must  be 
stupefying.    This  chapter  deals  with  innovations  that  succeed  and  those  that 
fail  and  adds  information  to  that  we  have  already  given  on  how  to  avoid 
abortive  attempts  at  organizational  change. 

How  can  we  judge  whether  innovations  are  being  carried  out  successfully? 
The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary  Education  told  us  that  Kent  was 
"the  first  in  the  Northwest  to  use  team  teaching  in  the  lower  elementary  grade 
curriculum"  in  the  spring  of  I968.    In  I968  or  1969i  all  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  attempted  collaborative  arrangements  for  instruction,  and  most 
elementary  schools  did  likewise  in  Auburn  and  Federal  Way.    Following  negotia- 
tions between  the  Kent  Education  Association  and  the  district  administration, 
instructional  aides  had  been  added  to  some  primary  classrooms  in  the  fall  of 
1968.    The  local  newspapers  told  us  that  school  K03  had  been  remodelled  to 
include  two  rooms  without  partitions  in  I968-69,  and  K05  was  extensively 
remodelled  in  the  same  year  to  remove  interior  walls  to  facilitate  team  teach- 
ing in  two  of  its  four  wings.    The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary 
Education  told  us  that  Kent  was  only  "a  year  or  two  behind  Renton  and  Tacoma" 
in  building  open-concept  schools.    At  first  glance,  it  seemed  that  these 
schools  were  making  solid  efforts  in  the  direction  of  collaborative  innovation. 
In  Chapter  6  (see  Figure  6-1),  we  classified  eight  of  27  schools  as 


exhibiting  collaborative  structure  in  1970,  and  15  of  30  in  1972.  The 
rates  of  success  in  achieving  collaborative  structure  that  we  gave  in 
Chapter  6,  however,  were  based  on  a  rather  undemanding  criterion.    Later  in 
this  chapter,  we  shall  use  a  more  stringent  criterion,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  rates  of  success  in  achieving  collaborative  structure  are  very 
much  lower  than  we  at  first  suspected. 

It  is  likewise  very  difficult  to  ascertain  nation-wide  base  rates  of 
success  in  bringing  about  organizational  change  in  schools.    One  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  problem  of  getting  unambiguous  indicators  of  success.* 

*    Charters  and  Jones  (1973)  have  discussed  this  problem  in  an  article 
aptly  titled,  "On  the  risk  of  appraising  non-events  in  program 
evaluation. " 


Another  reason  is  that  no  one  has  undertaken  a  large-scale  survey  of 
projects  of  this  sort,  with  or  without  adequate  criteria  of  success.  Our 
only  recourse  is  to  try  to  be  alert  to  published  accounts  of  projects  in 
organizational  change. 

During  the  I968-69  school  year,  Pellegrin  (I969)  studied  four  schools 
that  had  installed  the  multiunit  plan  and  also  four  control  schools  selected 
for  him  by  the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  for  Cognitive  Learning.    Before  writing 
up  his  results,  Pellegrin  had  already  dropped  one  'Wltiunit"  school  and 
its  control  school  from  consideration,  because  "the  fourth  school  had  not 
sufficiently  implemented  the  multiunit  program  to  justify  its  inclusion" 
(p.l).    One  of  the  remaining  three  schools  had  no  Instructional  Improve- 
ment Committee,  a  liason  group  comprised  of  unit  leaders  and  considered 
essential  to  the  multiunit  structure  designed  by  the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center 
(see,  for  example,  Klausmeier,  Quilling  and  Sorenson,  1971).    In  Pellegrin's 


sociometric  diagram  of  interdependence  within  and  between  units  in  the  schools, 

no  unit  leader  was  indicated  as  perceiving  any  needful  interpendence  with 

other  unit  leaders,  though  the  Wisconsin  model  calls  for  the  unit  leaders  to 

make  up  the  Instructional  Improvement  Committee.    Of  the  three  "multiunit" 

schools  Pellegrin  described  in  his  I969  paper,  he  said. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  no  single  "form"  or  model"  of 
multiunit  organization  has  been  implemented  in  the  schools 
we  studied.    There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable 
variation  in  structure,  policies,  and  practices  (p#  11 ). 

•••  we  find  variations  in  schools  and  from  one  unit  to 
another  within  a  school.    ...  it  is  possible  for  virtually 
all  relationships  to  be  essential  ones  [as  judged  by  the 
individuals  involved]  in  one  unit,  while  another  unit  in 
the  same  school  has  a  pattern  containing  a  mixture  of 
essential  and  dependence  relationships  as  well  as  a  lack 
of  indicated  relationships  of  either  type.    Thus,  while 
some  collaborative  activity  is  found  in  all  schools,  its 
extent  is  uneven,  reflecting  differential  success  in  the 
development  of  interdependence  relationships  (p.  k)m 

In  1970-71  in  Oregon,  Charters  and  Pellegrin  (1972)  studied  the 

course  of  events  in  two  elementary  schools,  a  junior  high  school,  and  a 

high  school  that  officially  began  differentiated  staffing  in  the  fall  of 

1970.    Of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  that  academic  year.  Charters 

and  Pellegrin  said. 

It  was  clear  to  the  researchers  that  no  monumental  strides 

had  been  taken  in  any  of  the  schools  during  this  brief 

period  to  convert  previously  existing  programs  to  a  new 

form.    Indeed,  little  concerted  attention  had  been  given 

to  what  the  new  form  might  be.    Two  of  the  four  schools  withdrew 

from  the  formal  DS  project  at  the  end  of  the  school  year; 

two  intended  to  continue  (p.  11 ). 

In  1972,  Carlson,  Packard,  Wolcott,  and  Everhart  of  CASEA  (see 
Charters,  Everhart,  Jones,  Packard,  Pellegrin,  Reynolds,  and  Wacaster, 
1973) t  set  out  to  study  the  progress  of  schools  that  have  spent  a  great 
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deal  of  energy  moving  toward  multiunit  functioning.    They  sought  the  most 
"successful"  schools  available: 

The  researchers  first  queried  a  panel  of  authorities 
familiar  with  Wisconsin  schools        as  to  which  had  most 
fully  adopted  the  MU  design.    The  panel  reached  consensus 
on  ten.    Then  CASEA  investigators  visited  the  ten  schools 
....    The  second  screening  led  to  the  selection  of  four 
top-rated  schools  (p.  9). 

Packard •s  (1973)  account  of  these  schools  implied  that  they  were  still 
operating  noticeably  below  the  prescribed  pattern.    He  said,  "...  we  refer 
to  the  implementation  stage  when  the  school  decides  It  has  achieved  its 
goals  and  cuts  back  on  its  innovative  efforts  ....  after  two  years  or  so, 
we  found  a  novel  implementation  problem  ...  that  is,  ending  implementation 
efforts  too  soon"  (pp.  118-119 ). 

A  number  of  researchers  have  documented  cases  of  complex  organizational 
innovations  (mostly  team  teaching,  differentiated  staffing,  multiunit  struc- 
ture, open  concept,  and  the  like)  that  failed  in  one  way  or  another  to 
attain  maturity.    Goodson  and  Hagstrom  (l97l)f  Lake  and  Callahan  (l97l), 
and  Derr  (1970)  have  reported  disappointing  efforts  in  several  schools  and 
among  district  administrators.    Sarason  and  Sarason  (I969)  pointed  to  the 
lack  of  revised  social  organization  in  the  classroom  as  the  chief  reason 
that  the  "new  math"  failed  to  reach  its  goals;  the  evidence  on  this  topic 
from  several  schools  was  summarized  by  Sarason  in  1971  (pp.  29-^8).  Single 
schools  in  which  organizational  innovation  failed  to  take  hold  have  been 
studied  by  Jones  (1973),  Murray  (1973)  Simons  (197^),  Smith  and  Keith  (l97l), 
§mith  (1972),  Starling  (1973),  and  Wacaster  (1973).    Several  studies  have 
reported  success  in  some  ways  and  not  in  others:    Anderson  and  Lake  (l97^), 
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Gentry  and  Watklns  (l97^)i  Langtneyer,  Lansky,  and  Reddy  (1973) «  and 
Whltmore,  Crist,  and  Marx  (l97^)»    It  Is  too  soon  to  judge  the  success  or 
failure  of  several  other  projects  under  way  at  this  writing;  an  example  Is 
the  work  in  organizational  development  at  Louisville,  Kentucky  (see  Doll, 
Love,  and  Levlne,  197?) • 

To  brighten  the  dreary  picture  we  have  painted  so  far,  some  researchers 
have  reported  projects  in  organizational  change  in  schools  that  seem  to  us 
successful  on  balance;  among  these  have  been  Duff in,  Falusl,  and  Lawrence 
(1972),  Esslg  (1971),  Favors  (l97l),  Flynn  (l97^)i  Keutzer,  Fosmlre,  and 
Diller  (l97l)i  Murray  (1973) 1  Schmuck  and  Runkel  (l970),  and  Smith  (1972). 
Those  of  Murray  and  Smith  are  summarized  in  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz, 
Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975 )•    To  this  short  list,  we  can  now  add  the  case  of 
the  Kent  cadre,  described  in  Chapters  2,  ^,  and  12. 

This  list  of  happy  and  unhappy  cases  gives  us  a  very  uncertain  count 
upon  which  to  estimate  a  general  rate  of  success.    Not  only  do  the  criteria 
for  success  or  failure  vary  from  study  to  study,  but  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  projects,  reported  in  fugitive  literature  or  not  reported  at  all, 
that  have  not  come  to  our  attention*    But  at  the  least,  it  seems  clear 
that  organizational  change  in  schools  is  a  very  risky  business* 

This  chapter  will  add  a  little  more  detail  to  the  picture  of  organ- 
izational change  in  elementary  schools  by  offering  some  tentative  answers 
to  several  questions.    If  an  innovation  does  not  take  hold,  how  long  will  it 
typically  take  to  fade  from  view?    Which  kinds  of  innovations  are  more 
difficult  to  achieve?    Do  innovations  have  the  character  of  fads?  Can 
training  in  organizational  development  help  a  school  to  marshal  its 
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resources  for  innovation?    What  percentages  of  staff  in  schools  become 
aware  of  the  innovations  going  on  in  the  school? 

This  chapter  will  present  several  major  conclusions*    First,  achiev- 
ing structural-organizational  changes  in  schools  is  more  difficult  than 
bringing .about  collaboration  among  teachers  in  classrooms,  curricular  changes, 
or  the  changes  we  call  "cloistered"  innovations  such  as  computer  scheduling, 
audio- visual  aids,  and  the  like. 

Second,  the  elementary  schools  in  this  sub-study  usually  meandered 
from  one  innovation  to  another  (including  periods  with  no  innovations  at 
all)  in  cycles  of  one  or  two  years.    There  seemed  to  be  a  fad  for  team 
teaching  and  similar  collaborative  innovations  in  one  district  we  studied 
in  1969  and  in  the  other  district  in  1970.    Only  one  school  —  the  one 
that  had  received  the  most  hours  of  training  in  organizational  development  ~ 
reported  in  two    successive  questionnaire-administrations  two  years  apart 
that  they  were  primarily  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  structural-organ- 
izational changes. 

Third,  if  a  school  had  unsuccessfully  triG'i  a  collaborative  innovation, 
it  was  very  unlikely  to  try  a  complex  structural  innovation  and  not  very 
likely  to  continue  efforts  toward  the  collaborative  innovation.    It  was 
likely,  however,  to  turn  to  curricular  innovation. 

Fourth,  training  in  organizational  development  gave  an  important 
amount  of  help  to  some  schools  in  dealing  relatively  expeditiously  with 
the  social  pressure  to  adopt  team  teaching  and  similar  innovations. 
Among  untrained  schools,  six  out  of  eight  still  had  significant  percent- 
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ages  of  teachers  reporting  this  kind  of  innovation  in  progress  even  though 
other  independent  evidence  indicated  that  no  significant  effort  in  this 
direction  was  any  longer  being  made.    Either  the  innovative  activity  still 
going  on  in  these  schools  was  minor  and  somewhat  isolated,  or  the  communi- 
cation in  the  schools  was  sufficiently  unclear  that  a  sixth  to  a  third  of 
the  staff  could  erroneously  believe  that  programs  of  work  were  going  on 
that  actually  were  not,  or  both.    Our  evidence  indicates  that  training  can 
ameliorate  these  conditions  and  enable  a  school  to  marshal  its  resources 
more  effectively  in  dealing  with  innovations  ~  either  to  adopt  them  or  to 
reject  them  firmly. 

Fifth,  being  a  new  school  rather  than  an  old  school  did  not  signifi- 
cantly accelerate  the  process  of  adopting  or  rejecting  innovations  of  the 
team  teaching  sort.    Nor  was  being  a  new  school  connected  with  reporting 
distinctive  patterns  of  priority  among  the  types  of  innovations  studied 
here. 

Data 

This  chapter  tells  the  story  of  innovations  undertaken  —  so  far  as 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  were  aware  of  them  —  in  Kent  and  Auburn 
from  1968  to  1972.    As  one  might  expect,  some  schools  showed  widely  oscil- 
lating percentages  of  respondents  reporting  innovations  from  year  to  year, 
while  a  few  schools  showed  monotonic  trends.    The  data  will  enable  us  to 
examine  a  variety  of  patterns. 

The  bulk  of  the  data  analyzed  in  this  chapter  came  from  only  one 
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questionnaire  item  —  this  one: 

Item  60.    How  about  recent  changes  that  could  have  useful  effects  on 
your  school?    Have  there  been  any  innovations,  any  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  that  began  during  the  last  year  or  two  that 
you  think  could  have  helpful  effects  in  the  school? 

(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


We  intended  the  answers  to  this  question  to  tell  us  something  about  how 
innovation  is  viewed  from  the  inside.    We  intended  the  item  to  be  an  indica- 
tor of  the  subjective  experience  of  innovation  on  the  part  of  teachers-and- 
others.*    We  did  not  intend  it  to  bring  us  an  objective  count  of  innovative 


*    Teachers,  counselors,  librarians,  and  others  having  direct  contact  with 
students,  but  excluding  administrators,  secretaries,  custodians,  cooks, 
bus  drivers,  and  any  part-time  persons  spending  a  greater  portion  of 
their  time  at  another  school. 


schools  such  as  the  count  of  collaborative  schools  obtained  by  Wyant 
(described  in  Chapter  6).    We  used  this  item  to  ascertain  the  awareness  or 
beliefs  among  the  elementary  school  staffs  about  the  different  sorts  of 
•'new'^  and  "ueef^Tl^^  things  going  on  in  their  schools.    Obviously,  the 
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responses  contained  a  mixture  of  what  respondents  experienced  themselves 
and  what  they  heard  about  from  others,  correctly  or  incorrectly. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  in  a  school  has  participated  in  rumors  that  arise 
when  the  principal  makes  even  a  slight  change  in  some  teacher's  duties;  the 
news  seems  to  travel  in  a  few  days  to  every  nook  and  cranny.    Yet  many  times, 
when  a  social  scientist,  an  educational  researcher,  or  even  a  planner  from 
the  district's  central  office  comes  bounding  into  the  school  with  a  plan 
that  he  or  she  thinks  will  radically  alter  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion, teachers  frequently  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  characterize  it  suffi- 
ciently to  write  even  a  phrase  about  it  in  answer  to  a  question  such  as  the 
one  we  used.    Surely,  intended  innovations  are  accompanied  by  serious  efforts 
on  the  part  of  their  promoters  and  the  administrators  of  the  school  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  staff,  at  least  those  who  will  be  directly 
affected.    Yet  the  data  in  this  chapter  revealed  school  after  school  in 
which  perhaps  no  more  than  thirty  percent  of  the  staff  say  that  a  useful 
innovation  of  a  particular  sort  has  been  going  on  in  their  school.  Per- 
centages this  small  or  smaller  show  up  frequently  even  though  the  question- 
naire was  given  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (thus  allowing  time  for  new 
members  to  become  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  school),    even  though  the 
question  asked  for  anything  "that  began  during  the  last  year  or  two" 
(thus  allowing  latitude  for  memories,  and  even  though  the  question  gave  room 
for  the  respondent  to  write  not  only  the  thing  most  salient  in  his  or  her 
mind,  but  three  other  things  as  well.    Surely,  a  "useful  innovation"  that 
does  not  come  to  the  minds  of  two-thirds  of  a  utaff  when  given  this  sort 
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of  opportunity  to  mention  it  (or  that  they  describe  in  such  different  ways 
that  our  coders  thought  the  descriptions  were  of  different  types  of  things) 
is  not  having  much  of  a  focussed  or  commonly  understood  impact  on  the  school 
as  a  whole.    Of  course,  one  other  possible  explanation  for  a  minor  percent- 
age of  a  staff  reporting  innovative  efforts  is  when  a  minor  percentage  are 
engaged  in  them  and  their  efforts  have  not  reached  the  awareness  of  the 
rest  of  the  staff. 

The  Categories  of  Innovation 
We  originally  asked  our  coders  to  use  a  large  number  of  precise  cate- 
goies  when  categorizing  the  responses,  partly  to  see  what  sorts  of  informa- 
tion could  be  extracted.    The  coding  went  into  cards  that  were  stored  away, 
and  we  (the  analysts)  did  not  look  at  any  tabulations  until  late  in  1970, 
long  after  we  had  ceased  our  forays  into  the  Kent  district  with  intent  to 
influence  their  behavior.    Then,  after  examining  the  data  and  discussing 
the  codes  with  our  chief  of  coders,*  we  decided  the  data  would  be  most 


*    Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Cleef 


likely  to  answer  the  questions  we  wanted  to  ask  if  the  original  categorieo 
were  pooled  into  five.    The  five  categories  are  described  below.    We  intro- 
duce here  the  letter-labels  and  word-labels  we  will  use  to  describe  the 
categories  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 
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A:    Structural.    The  first  category  of  responses  contains  those  changes 
in  the  school's  way  of  working  that  we  postulated  would  usually  put  the 
greatest  amount  of  stress  on  the  organizational  fabric.    These  are 
(l)  changes  that  require  reallocations  of  duties  in  several  parts  of  the 
school,  (2)  changes  in  interpersonal  roles  that  are  usually  perceived  by 
the  role-takers  as  increases  or  decreases  in  power  or  status,  (3)  changes 
in  duties  that  challenge  the  person's  conception  of  his  or  her  professional 
^go»  (^)  changes  that  require  checking  by  multiple  persons  whether  a  pro- 
gram is  achieving  its  claimed  purpose  (and  thus  possibly  challenging  the 
competence  of  many),  (5)  changes  that  produce  more  two-way  communication, 
and  (6)  changes  that  involve  communicating  stressful  matters  more  often  in 
groups  instead  of  privately  one-to-one.    Into  this  category  we  brought 
together  reports  of  institutionalized  group  problem-solving,  rearrangements 
of  power,  evaluations  of  programs,  program  planning  and  budgeting,  S-T-P 
problem  solving,  organizational  development  when  named  as  such,  and  new 
school-wide  norms  for  communication,  as  well  as  reports  of  new  organiza- 
tional structures  such  as  a  new  and  formalized  "leadership  team"  composed 
of  team  leaders. 

B:    Collaboration  in  the  classroom.    Less  stressful  than  structural 
changes  are  some  of  the  new  practices  that  affect  fewer  parts  of  the 
school  —  perhaps  only  a  cluster  of  teachers.    This  category  of  change 
carries  considerable  stress  with  it,  however,  because  such  innovations  require 
at  least  some  of  the  staff  to  change  their  expectations  toward  one  another. 
The  prime  example  is  team  teaching.    Another  is  the  new  kind  of  interaction 
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between  teacher  and  students  engendered  by  teaching  the  teacher  the 
Flanders  method  of  interaction  analysis  that  we  described  in  Chapter  5. 

C:    Curriculum^    We  put  into  this  category  all  sorts  of  packaged 
curricula  and  other  ways  of  managing  instruction:    new  math,  remedial  reading, 
new  schedules,  inquiry  training,  ability  grouping  clustering  grade  levels, 
testing  or  screening  students,  and  the  like.    Sometimes,  of  course,  success- 
ful curricular  innovation  requires  just  as  much  collaboration  among  teachers 
as  some  of  the  arrangements  we  included  under  B-innovations.  Sarason's 
(e.g.,  1971)  investigations  attest  to  this.    Nevertheless,  in  reading  the 
free  responses  written  in  answer  to  our  question,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
most  of  the  arrangements  that  were  mentioned  for  managing  curricula  were 
not  calling  for  as  much  collaboration  as  those  we  classified  as  B-innova- 
tions. 

D:    Cloistered  innovations.    Here  we  put  innovations  that  can  take 
place  away  from  the  ken  of  most  teachers:    new  methods  of  bookkeeping  or 
managing  finances,  changes  in  buildings  or  equipment,  or  sending  indivi- 
duals off  to  training  to  upgrade  their  skills.    We  also  tossed  into  this 
category  a  few  miscellaneous  changes  such  as  new  ways  of  hunting  for  good 
ideas  and  changes  in  attitudes;  these  miscellaneous  items  were  mentioned 

with  extreme  rarity. 

N:    Nothing.    This  is  the  category  of  no  innovation  at  all.    It  is 

here  we  put  the  responses  of  those  who  mentioned  nothing  in  answer  to  the 

question. 

In  summary,  we  have  five  categories  representing  a  presumably  ordered 
sequence  from  the  most  difficult  innovations  in  an  interpersonal  and 
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organizational  sense  (category  A)  to  the  least  difficult  (category  N)* 
Most  of  the  things  classifiable  in  category  D  can  no  doubt  be  brought  about 
by  one  or  two  well-placed  and  determined  members  of  the  organization  without 
any  organizational  supports,  but  there  is  evidence  that  not  even  the 
curricular  innovations  (category  C)  have  a  good  prognosis  for  success  when 
teachers  receive  training  merely  in  content  and  pedagogy  without  attention 
to  organizational  supports:    see,  for  example,  Sarason  (l97l),  pp.  29-^8). 

By  counting  the  number  of  reports  of  each  of  the  above  types  of 
innovation  and  converting  to  percentages,  each  school  can  be  characterized 
by  a  string  of  percentages,  each  cumulated  over  the  four  possible  opportuni- 
ties to  answer.    For  example,  the  cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of 
innovations  in  the  five  categories  that  occurred  in  school  KOI  in  Kent  in 
1968  are  as  follows; 


Letter 
label 

Word  label 

Cumulated 
percentage 

N 

Nothing 

59 

B 

Collaboration  in  the  classroom 

50 

C 

Curricula 

Ik 

D 

Cloistered 

Ik 

A 

Structural 

9 

The  school  can  be  characterized  by  the  string  of  category-letters  alone. 
In  this  chapter,  we  shall  use  arrays  of  letters  —  such  as  NB(CD)A  from 
the  chart  above  —  to  indicate  the  categories  of  innovations  in  a  school 
from  most  frequently  mentioned  to  least  frequently  mentioned;  the 
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parentheses  indicate  that  the  categories  enclosed  in  them  are  tied  in  their 
percentages* 

Obviously,  the  percentages  of  persons  naming  the  five  kinds  of  innova- 
tions can  sum  to  more  than  100,  because  each  person  could  have  named  as 
many  as  four  innovations*    But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  single  category  to 
accumulate  percentages  reaching  above  100.    The  instructions  to  coders  and 
the  manner  of  pooling  the  finer  categories  into  fewer  had  the  effect  of 
allowing  a  single  respondent  to  name  a  particular  category  more  than  once. 
We  simply  counted  the  number  of  reports  of  each  of  the  five  categories  on 
each  of  the  four  lines  provided  by  the  questionnaire  item,  in  turn,  and 
summed  the  percentages  for  each  category  across  the  four  lines*    If  enough 
people  mentioned  the  same  kind  of  innovation  more  than  once,  the  total  for 
the  school  exceeded  100  percent**    The  final  percentage  for  a  category,  then, 

*    Appendix  10-A  gives  more  detail  on  the  manner  of  coding  the  responses* 

is  a  weighted  measure  of  the  density,  so  to  speak,  of  the  perception  of  that 
kind  of  innovation  in  the  school,  not  an  actual  percentage  of  the  persons 
who  believed  that  kind  of  innovation  to  be  going  on*    We  preferred  this 
measure  to  the  simple  percentage  of  respondents,  because  we  wanted  to  know, 
primarily,  the  relative  bulk,  density,  or  salience  of  awareness  in  the 
school  concerning  each  kind  of  innovation  compared  to  the  others* 
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Results  I:    Salience  of  Innovations 
We  shall  first  examine  the  relative  salience  of  the  five  kinds  of 
innovations  in  the  responses  of  the  schools.    In  this  first  analysis,  we 
shall  disregard  the  numerical  cumulated  percentages  and  pay  attention  only 
to  the  rank  order  of  those  percentages  in  each  school.*    For  example,  if 


*    The  numerical  cumulated  percentages  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
two  districts  are  shown  in  Appendix  10-B. 


we  say  that  the  rank  order  of  the  innovations  in  school  K02  in  1970  was 
CNBAD,  we  shall  mean  that  the  greatest  number  of  responses  to  the  question- 
naire item  indicated  curricular  innovations  (C),  the  second  greatest  number 
came  from  respondents  who  mentioned  no  innovation  (N),  the  kind  of  innova- 
tion third  in  bulk  of  responses  was  the  collaborative  sort  (B),  the  fourth 
sort  wa«  structural  (A),  and  the  least  often  mentioned  was  the  cloistered 
sort  (d)«    By  looking  at  the  rank  orders,  especially  at  the  kind  of  innova- 
tion ranked  first,  we  can  tell  the  kind  of  innovation  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  number  of  schools  in  a  district  in  each  year; 
we  can  also  tell  how  the  bulk  of  reports  in  a  school  changed  from  one 
innovation  to  another  as  the  years  went  by. 

Salience  of  Collaborative  Innovation 

Looking  at  Table  10-1,  and  paying  attention  especially  to  the  letter 

at  the  head  (left  end)       each  rank  order,  one  can  see  with  a  few  sweeps 

of  the  eye  that  the  pattern  for  a  typical  school  was  to  change  every  year  or 

two  the  innovation  that  was  most  salient  there  in  the  perceptions  of  its 
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staff.    In  school  KOI,  for  example,  the  responses  in  1968  indicated  that  the 
salient  thing  for  most  people  about  innovations  was  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  any  (category  N).    In  1969  in  that  school,  the  greatest  bulk  of  aware- 
ness went  to  collaborative  innovations  (b).    In  1970  and  1972,  the  great- 
est percentage  of  responses  in  that  school  again  came  from  non-response. 

Table  10-1 .      R|jak  orders  of  cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  five 
kinds  of  innovation  among  elementary  schools  in  Kent  


1969 

B(ACN)D 

(ACN)BD 

B(CD)NA 

CDBNA 

B(CD)NA* 

BNDCA 

BCAWD 

B(DN)CA 

BND(CA) 

BNDCA 

BCDNA* 
B(CD)AN 
no  data 
no  data 
no  data 


School 

number 

1968 

^01 

NB(CD)A 

K02 

(BD)(CN)A 

KO3 

NC(BD)A 

KOk 

BNCDA 

KO5 

BCNDA 

K06 

NCBDA 

KO7 

NCDBA 

K08 

BDNCA 

KO9 

NBCDA 

KIO 

BNCDA 

KLl 

no  data 

K12 

no  data 

KI3 

no  data 

Klk 

no  data 

KI5 

no  data 

1970 

1972 

nc(ab)d 

NA(BCD) 

CNBAD 

CB(AN)D» 

cd(bn)a 

NB(CD)A 

cd(bn)a 

C(AD)BN 

BNCDA 

NCBAD* 

fTBCDA 

CBADN 

CBNAD 

NCDAB 

BNCDA 

CNDBA 

(ND)(BC)A 

NCBAD 

ABC(DN) 

CABND 

BCDNA 

CANBD» 

(AB)(CN)D» 

ADCNB» 

CBADN* 

NACBD* 

no  data 

NCBDA* 

no  data 

N(ABD)C» 

*    This  schoolreceived  OD  training  between  this  question- 
naire  administration  and  the  time  of  the  previous  one. 
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There  were  four  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  staff  reported  the 
same  kind  of  innovation  over  three  consecutive  questionnaire-administra- 
tions:   schools  K05  and  K08  reported  collaborations  (B)  as  being  most 
salient  in  I968,  69,  and  7O;  and  schools  K02  and  KO^  reported  curricular 
innovations  (C)  as  most  salient  in  1969i  70,  and  72,    First-ranked  reports 
of  structural  innovations  (A)  were  rare. 

If  a  large  percentage  of  reports  from  a  school  describe  something  like 
team  teaching  going  on  in  one  year,  but  then  in  a  later  year  the  largest 
percentage  of  reports  describe  some  other  kind  of  innovation,  what  does 
this  mean?    It  could  mean  that  team  teaching  had  been  installed  smoothly 
and  had  become  a  routine  matter,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  a 
"new  thing"  that  would  come  into  very  m^^y  minds  in  response  to  our 
question.    The  drop  in  percentage  might  also  mean  that  the  effort  to 
install  team  teaching  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  school  has  given  up  the 
effort  so  thoroughly  by  the  later  year  that  few  staff  members  any  longer 
perceive  it  to  be  something  that  "could  have  helpful  effects  in  the 
school."    Both  of  these  two  conjectures  seem  more  reasonable  when  the  two 
times  being  compared  are  two,  three,  or  more  years  apart  (such  as  I969  and 
1972),  because  the  question  asked  about  things  "that  began  during  the  last 
year  or  two." 

In  the  case  of  cumulated  percentage  that  is  neither  very  high  nor  very 
low,  we  infer  that  the  staff  is  of  different  opinions  about  the  sorts  of 
innovations  going  on  in  their  school.    In  such  a  case,  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  innovative  practice  or  structure  is  still  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing established,  that  it  is  established  only  in  a  part  of  the  school,  or 
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that  it  is  in  the  process  of  fading  out     That  is,  we  make  these  inferences 
in  the  case  of  moderate  cumulative  percentages  (say  20  percent  to  50) 
reported  for  complex  innovations  usually  meant  to  affect  the  entire  school » 
such  as  those  of  collaboration  (b)  or  structure  (A)# 

Let  us  now  look  again  at  Table  10-1#    In  1968,  about  half  the  schools 
gave  their  greatest  cumulated  percentages  to  collaborative  innovations  (B) 
and  about  half  gave  their  largest  percentages  no  innovation  (N)#    By  1969$ 
ten  of  the  twelve  schools  were  ranking  collaborations  (b)  in  first  place • 
Clearly,  by  I969  many  more  people  in  many  more  schools  had  the  opinion  that 
something  "new  and  useful"  had  been  going  on  in  their  schools,  and  most  of 
the  responses  described  things  that  seemed  to  our  coders  to  be  collaborations 
about  classroom  matters  —  category  B#    After  1969i  however,  the  pattern 
changed.    The  number  of  schools  rose  in  which  absence  of  innovation  out- 
ranked any  type  of  innovation.    In  1970,  absence  of  innovation  ranked  first 
in  two  schools  (KOI  and  K06)  and  was  tied  for  first  in  another  (K09)#  In 
1972,  eight  of  fifteen  schools  ranked  absence  of  innovation  first.    At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  schools  giving  first  rank  to  collaborations  (b) 
dropped.    Only  three  schools  ranked  B-innovations  first  in  1970;  school 
K12  placed  them  in  a  tie  for  first  place  with  A-innovations.    In  1972,  no 
school  ranked  B-innovations  first. 

The  corresponding  data  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  neighboring 
district  of  Auburn  were  similar.    Table  10-2  shows  the  rank  orders  of 
innovations.    There  we  see  the  same  two  trends  we  noticed  in  Kent,  though 
the  trends  were  not  as  strong,  and  they  appeared  one  year  later.    In  I968, 
four  of  seven  schools  ranked  lack  of  innovation  (N)  first,  and  in  two 
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schools  the  lack  of  innovation  was  tied  for  first  place  with  some  particular 
kind  of  innovation.    In  1968,  one  school  rsuaked  collaborations  (b)  first, 
and  one  school  put  B- innovations  in  a  first-place  tie  with  C  sind  N.  By 
1969.  two  schools  were  ranking  B-innovations  alone  in  first  place.    In  1970, 
three  schools  out  of  nine  put  B-innovations  in  first  place  and  two  more  put 
them  in  a  tie  for  first  place.    By  1972,  however,  reports  of  collaborations 
had  fallen  off:    one  school  put  B-innovations  alone  in  first  place  and  two 
schools  put  them  in  a  tie  for  first  place.    As  in  Kent,  the  reports  of 


Table  10-2.    Rank  orders  of  cumulated  percen.ages  of  reports  of  five 
icinds  of  innovation  among  elementary  schools  in  Kent 


School 
niimber 

AOl 
A02 
AOS 
AOU 

AO  5 
AO6 

AO  7 
AOS 

AO9 
AlO 
All 
A12 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

(BCN)(AD) 

BDCNA 

BNCDA 

See  note 

BNCDA 

C(BN)DA 

DCN(AB) 

CB(AD)N 

no  data 

D(BC)NA 

no  data 

no  data 

N(BD)CA 

CBNDA 

BNDCA 

CABDN 

ND(ABC) 

ndb(ac) 

(bd)a(cn) 

See  note 

NBCDA 

NC(BD)A 

NADBC 

(BC)D(AN) 

NC(BD)A 

BNCDA 

DB(AN)C 

BCN(AD) 

no  data 

CBNDA 

AB(CD)N 

C^BD)AN 

(CN)DBA 

NB(ACD) 

(BN)(ACD) 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

bcCatOd 

NCBDA 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

NCB(AD)* 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

(BC)N(AD) 

*    This  school  received  training  in  OD  in  August  of  I97O. 

Note:    Between  the  questionnaire  administrations  of  I97O 

and  1972,  schools  AOl  and  A05  were  combined  into  one 
new  school:  A12. 
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B-innovations  rose  to  a  peak  and  then  fell  off.  The  difference  was  that  the 
peak  in  Auburn  was  lower,  and  it  came  a  year  later.  In  nine  of  these  twelve 
elementary  schools,  B-innovations  at  some  time  appeared  in  first  rank. 

The  amount  of  meandering  from  one  innovation  to  another  was  about  the 
same  in  Auburn  as  in  Kent,  taking  into  consideration  the  smaller  total 
number  of  schools.    Only  two  schools  in  Auburn  ranked  the  same  category  first 
over  three  administrations  of  the  questionnaires.    School  AOl  put  B-innova- 
tions  first  over  the  first  three  years,  and  reports  of  no  innovation 
predominated  in  school  A06  over  those  years.    The  case  of  school  AOl, 
however,  needs  an  additional  note.    In  1972,  that  school  had  combined  with 
A05  to  form  the  new  school  A12,  and  the  new  school  still  put  B- innovations 
in  first  place,  though  tied  with  curricular  innovations  (C). 

Paucity  of  Structural  Innovation 

Looking  again  at  Table  10-1,  we  see  that  reports  of  structural  innova- 
tions (type  a)  were  rare.    From  school  K02  in  1969i  there  were  equal  number 
of  mentions  of  innovations  of  types  A  and  C  and  of  nothing  (N).    School  KIO 
ranked  A- innovations  first  in  1970,  but  then  put  curricular  (C)  innovations 
first  in  1972.    School  K12  put  A-innovations  first  (tied  with  B-innovations) 
in  1970;  it  also  put  A-innovations  first  in  1972.    None  of  the  actual  per- 
centages of  reports  of  A-innovations  indicated  that  an  entire  staff  was 
aware  of  them,  though  the  percentages  in  school  K12  were  significantly  higher 
than  in  the  other  two  schools:    the  percentages  were  35  for  school  K02  in 
1969 f  1^  for  school  KIO  in  1970,  and  52  and  ^1  for  school  K12  in  1970  and 
1972.    Reports  of  structural  innovation  were  even  more  rare  in  Auburn  than 
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in  Kent.    In  Auburn,  only  one  school  in  one  year  put  A-innovations  first: 
A08  in  1970. 

Trends  ici  Collaborative  and  Structural  Innovation 

Two  movements  that  we  have  described  so  far  seem  to  us  remarkable.  One 
was  the  large  surge  of  schools  in  and  out  of  collaborations  (b).    In  Kent, 
the  proportion  of  elementary  schools  ranking  B-innovations  first  went  from 
about  half  in  I968  to  five-sixths  in  I969  and  then  dropped  to  about  a 
quarter  in  1970  and  to  none  in  1972.    The  other  movement  was  the  very 
small  one,  almost  entirely  unsuccessful,  toward  structural  (A)  innovation. 
Only  three  schools  in  Kent  (K02  in  I969,  KIO  in  1970,  and  K12  in  I97O  and 
72)  managed  to  bring  A-innovations  into  first  place,  and  only  one  of  them 
(KI2)  managed  to  keep  them  there  for  two  consecutive  questionnaire- 
administrations. 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  these  school  districts  were  experiencing 
considerable  pressure  to  undertake  collaborative  arrangements  among 
teachers.    There  was  also  pressure  to  undertake  innovations  of  the  sort 
we  are  calling  structural.    One  of  the  innovations  we  classified  as 
structural  was  management  by  objectives,  and  the  newspapers  in  Kent  told  us 
that  1968-69  was  a  big  year  for  management  by  objectives.    An  outside  con- 
sultant. Heath  Tachna,  was  hired  to  explain  management  by  objectives  to 
administrators.    Supervisors  heard  about  supervision  by  objectives,  and 
teachers  heard  about  teaching  by  objectives.    During  the  next  two  years, 
the  job  of  converting  the  district  to  management  by  objectives  was  taken 
over  by  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  that  work  was  assigned  highest 
priority  among  his  duties;  more  than  once,  he  described  to  us  the  series 
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of  seminars  on  this  topic  he  was  conducting  in  various  sectors  of  the 
district. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Kent  district  devoted  considerable  energy  to 
promulgating  management  by  objectives,  that  innovation  and  other  structural 
innovations  showed  up  in  answer  to  our  question  only  rarely.    If  we  assume 
that,  given  equal  awareness  of  possible  innovations  and  access  to  help  in 
bringing  them  about,  schools  are  more  likely  to  attempt  easier  innovations 
than  more  difficult  ones,  then  this  contrast  between  the  A-type  and  the 
B-type  in  frequency  of  trial  lends  some  support  to  our  hypothesis  that  the 
structural  type  is  more  difficult  than  the  collaborative  type. 

Criterion  for  School-wide  Collaboration 

In  September  of  1973i  Spencer  Wyant  of  CASEA  visited  the  Kent  and 
Auburn  Districts  to  gather  evidence  from  local  witnesses  of  the  extent  to 
which  innovations  of  type  B  had  been  present  in  elementary  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  April  1972  questionnaire-administration.    He  used  a  three-stage 
winnowing  procedure,  starting  with  a  central-office  administrator  and  ending 
with  interviews  of  leaders  of  teaching  teams  in  the  schools  themselves. 
Three  of  his  final  questions  discriminated  clearly  among  schools,  and  were 
scalable  without  error  among  these  schools  in  the  sense  variously  known  as 
cumulative,  scalogram,  or  auttman.    If  all  Wyant 's  interviewees  in  a  school 
said  "yes"  to  one  of  these  questions,  we  classified  the  school  as  having 
"said  yes"  to  that  question,  otherwise  "no." 
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The  three  questions  (paraphrased)  were: 

1«    Do  teaching  teams  meet  at  least  weekly? 

2.  Does  a  leadership  team  exist? 

3.  Does  the  leadership  team  meet  at  least  weekly? 

The  criterion  we  used  in  Chapter  6  allowed  schools  to  be  classified  as 
collaborative  even  if  they  were  collaborative  only  "on  paper."    That  is, 
the  criterion  of  Chapter  6  could  be  satisfied  if  the  principal  and  teacher 
Wyant  interviewed  agreed  that  persons  had  been  officially  designated  as 
belonging  to  the  team  or  committee,  that  unit  leader  positions  had  been 
assigned,  and  that  all  teaching  personnel  had  been  assignei  to  teams«  Our 
new  criterion,  in  contrast,  required  that  teaching  teams  and  the  leadership 
team  actually  meet  at  least  once  a  week.    The  criterion  used  in  this 
chapter,  in  short,  requires  regular  activity,  not  merely  the  "existence" 
of  the  teams  and  positions.    Furthermore,  Wyant  reported  that  "in  no  school 
were  all  the  criteria  fully  satisfied."    Putting  together  the  fact  that  the 
criterion  of  Chapter  6  was  less  stringent  than  the  criterion  in  this  chapter 
with  the  fact  that  none  of  the  "collaborative"  schools  fully  met  the  former 
criterion,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  fewer  schools  meeting  the  criter- 
ion of  this  chapter  than  met  the  criterion  of  Chapter  6# 

We  assigned  to  each  school  a  "B-score"  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
three  questions  set  forth  above  that  the  school  "answered  yes."* 


Even  a  score  of  3  on  this  "test"  is  no-*-  a  stringent  criterion  in  the 
sense  of  the  criteria  of  Charters  and  Jones  (1973).  Nevertheless, 
this  test  was  sufficient  to  discriminate  the  very  few  schools  that  had 
gone  even  this  far  from  the  others. 


(no  school  "answered  yes"  to  the  third  question  unless  it  had  answered  yes 
to  the  first  two,  and  none  answered  yes  to  the  second  unless  it  had 
answered  yes  to  the  first.)    Here  are  the  1972  B-scores  for  the  schools  in 
this  study*: 

School    B-score  School  B-score 

K12  3  Kl^  1 

K15  3  AO^  1 

All  2  A06  1 

K05  1  AlO  1 

Kll  1  All  others  0 


In  contrast  to  this  list,  central-office  personnel  mentioned  1? 
elementary  schools  (6  in  Kent,  6  in  Auburn,  and  5  in  Federal  Way)  to 
Wyant  that  they  thought  had  collaborative  structure  in  1970  or  1972. 
After  interviewing  principals  and  teachers  in  these  schools,  Wyant 
ended  by  classifying  eight  schools  as  collaborative  in  1970  {k  in 
Kent,  one  in  Auburn,  and  3  in  Federal  Way)  and  15  in  1972  (6  in 
Kent,  k  in  Auburn,  and  5  in  Federal  Way). 


In  the  next  section  we  will  examine  what  sorts  of  innovations  certain 
"successful"  schools  attempted  and  look  at  the  sequences  in  which  they 
attempted  them. 

Appearance  of  Curricular  Innovation 

So  far,  we  have  paid  attention  to  trends  in  reports  of  structural 
innovation  (A),  of  collaboration  among  teachers  (B),  and  of  no  innova- 
tion (N).    Can  we  learn  anything  from  Tables  10-1  and  10-2  about  the 
other  kinds  of  innovation?    We  shall  not  try  to  infer  anything  about 
cloistered  innovation  (D);  this  was  the  kind  of  innovation  that  can  be 
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carried  through  successfully  without  many  people  being  aware  that  others 
are  engaged  in  it,  and  frequency  of  reports  about  these  innovations  of 
low  visibility  would  mean  little.    But  let  us  look  in  Table  10-1  for 
instances  in  which  schools  ranked  curricular  innovations  (c)  in  first 
place.    In  I968,  no  school  did  so.    In  19^9 1  two  of  twelve  schools 
(17  percent)  did  so;  in  1970,  five  of  thirteen  (39  percent),  and  in  1972, 
six  of  fifteen  (^0  percent).    The  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  that 
C-innovations  reached  their  maximum  the  year  after  the  peak  of  the 
B- inno va t i ons  . 

Some  questions  immediately  come  to  mind:    after  a  staff  had  attempted 
collaboration,  what  was  likely  to  happen  next?  —  would  the  staff  success- 
fully establish  school-wide  collaboration?    —  if  it  did  not,  would  it 
continue  collaborative  efforts,  or  would  it  change  to  the  A-type,  to  the 
C-type,  or  give  up  trying  innovations?  —  and  which  schools  actually 
reached  school-wide  team  teaching  or  multiunit  structure? 

These  questions  are  more  easily  answered  if  we  first  put  the  data  of 
Table  10-1  into  the  form  of  Table  IO-3.    The  new  table  does  not  collect 
the  rank-orders  by  specific  years;  in  Table  10-3  the  rows  are  arranged  so 
that  all  the  first  occurrences  of  B-innovations  ranking  in  first  place  fall 
in  the  same  column.    To  make  this  tabl-^«  what  we  did,  in  effect  was  to 
slide  the  rows  of  Table  10-1  left  and  right  so  that  the  first  occurrences 
of  B-innovations  all  fall  in  one  column.    We  also  re-ordered  the  rows  for 
easier  discussion.    Schools  KI3,  Kl4,  and  KIJ  are  omitted  from  the  table 
because  neither  A  nor  B  appeared  first  in  any  of  their  rank  orders.  The 
table  also  shows  the  rank-orders  of  innovations  in  each  school  one,  two. 
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and  three  years  after  the  first  time  they  ranked  B-innovations  first,  and 
for  some  schools,  it  shows  the  rank-orders  in  the  year  previous  to  the  first 
occurence  of  B-innovations« 

The  criterion  for  school -wide  collaboration#    Table  10-3  notes  with 
double  asterisks  the  schools  that  succeeded  in  achieving  school-wide  collabor- 
ation according  to  our  new  criterion.    The  B-scores  that  v.ere  greater  than 
zero  among  the  twelve  Kent  elementary  schools  listed  in  Table  10-3  are  these: 

School  Siscore 

K05  1 
Kll  1 
K12  3 

Table  10-3#    Rank  orders  of  percentages  of  five  kinds  of  innovation 
among  Kent  elementary  schools ,  rearranged  by  first 
occurrence  of  B- innovations  in  first  rank 


First  occur- 

rence of 

Years  following  first 

occurrence 

B- innovations 

of  B-innovations 

School 

Earlier 

in  first  rank 

First 

Second 

Third 

number 

years 

position 

year 

year 

year 

K05** 

BCNDA 

b(cd)na* 

BNCDA 

NCBAD* 

K08 

BDNCA 

b(dn)ca 

BNCDA 

CNDBA 

KIO 

BNGDA 

BNDCA 

abc(dn) 

CABND 

Kll** 

BCDNA* 

BCDNA 

CANDB* 

K02 

(BD)(CN)A 

(acn)bd 

GNBAD 

CB(AN)D* 

K12** 

b(dc)an 

(AB)(CN)D* 

ADCNB* 

K03 

nc(bd)a 

b(cd)na 

cd(bn)a 

nb(cd)a 

C(AD)BN 

KOk 

BNGDA 

CDBNA 

cd(bn)a 

K07 

NCDBA 

BGAND 

CBNAD 

ncdab 

KOI 

nb(cd)a 

b(acn)d 

NC(AB)D 

na(bcd) 

K06 

NCBDA 

BNDCA 

NBCDA 

C3ADN 

K09 

NBCDA 

BND(CA) 

(nd)(bc)a 

NGBAI) 

*    This  school  received  OD  training  between  this  questionnaire 
administration  and  the  time  of  the  previous  one. 


**    This  school  was  judged  as  having  successfully  established  a 
B-innovation  as  measured  by  responses  to  interviews  in  1972# 
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Innovative  consequent^  of  collaborative  ef fort»    Table  10-3  shows 
that  among  these  12  schools  that  undertook  innovative  efforts  toward  colla- 
borative modes  of  functioning  (the  B-innovations),  most  did  not  continue 
that  kind  of  effort  for  longer  than  one  year.    Of  the  four  that  did 
continue  through  more  than  one  year  (schools  KO^,  MO?,  KIO,  Kll),  two 
(K05,    Kll)  had  received  some  OD  training,  and  these  were  two  that  actually 
succeeded  at  collaboration  according  to  our  new  criterion. 

When  schools  relinquished  efforts  toward  collaboration  (the  B-innova- 
tions), they  did  not  typically  then  move  into  the  more  difficult  realm  of 
structural  innovation  (A-innovations).    Only  three  schools  (K02,  KIO, 
K12)    made  the  attempt.    Two  of  them  (K02  and  KIO)  moved  into  structural 
innovation  for  one  year  (K02  weakly)  and  then  quickly  moved  into  the 
presumably  easier  C-innovations.    The  third  school  (K12)  was  the  school 
that  had  received  the  largest  amount  of  OD  training;  it  moved  into  struc- 
tural innovation  and  stayed  there  through  our  last  assessment  in  1972; 
furthermore,  our  criterion  tells  us  that  this  school,  too,  was  successful 
in  establishing  collaborative  functioning  and  structure.    Only  three 
schools  (K05,    Kll,  K12)  succeeded  in  establishing  GChool-wide  collabora- 
tive functioning  or  structure,  though  all  twelve  tried  to  do  so,  and 
these  three  were  the  three  that  had  received  OD  training  during  their 
efforts. 

Of  the  seven  schools  that  tried  the  collaborative  (B)  innovations 
for  one  year  only,  we  have  mentioned  one  (KC2)  that  tried  structural  (A) 
innovation;  this  school  did  not  receive  training  until  after  the  events 
we  are  describing. 
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The  remaining  six  schools  put  B- innovations  in  the  first  rank  of 
reports  for  only  one  year  which  signified  to  us  that  these  innovations  had 
been  abandoned.    After  these  unsuccessful  efforts  toward  collaboration  (B), 
three  schools  (K05,  K04,  KO?)  turned  to  curricular  (C)  innovation  and  never 
returned  to  the  more  difficult  sorts.    The  other  three  (KOI,  K06,  K09)  gave 
up  serious  efforts  toward  innovation  (this  is  indicated  by  lack  of 
innovation  —  N  —  appearing  in  first  rank).    One  (K06)  of  these  three 
managed  to  put  curricular  (C)  innovations  in  first  rank  during  the  last 
year  of  our  assessment.    None  of  these  last  six  schools  received  any 
training  or  consultation  for  organizational  development. 

In  brief,  all  of  these  twelve  schools  told  us  that  their  biggest 
innovative  effort  in  1968  or  1969  was  toward  collaboative  functioning, 
but  we  have  seen  from  these  schools*  B-scores  that  only  three  actually 
achieved  it  school-wide.    Those  three  were  the  three  that  had  received  OD 
training  or  consultation  before  or  during  their  innovative  effort.  Seven 
schools  (counting  school  K02,  which  briefly  and  weakly  tried  structural 
innovation  before  turning  to  curricular)  stayed  with  the  collaborative  effort 
only  one  year,  failed,  and  then  either  turned  to  curricular  (c)  innova- 
tion or  gave  up  any  serious  effort  toward  innovation.    Two  other  schools 
stayed  with  the  collaborative  effort  longer  than  one  year,  failed,  and 
then  turned  to  curricular  innovation. 

We  conclude:    (l)  the  more  difficult  organizational  changes  (A  and  B) 
will  usually  require  outside  help,  such  as  organizational  development 
training,  (2)  if  a  school  fails  in  its  collaborative  efforts  (b),  it 


will  not  then  usually  try  the  still  more  difficult  structural  (A)  innova- 
tions, but  (3)  even  if  a  school  fails  in  collaborative  innovation  (b),  it 
may  still  be  ready  to  undertake  the  less  difficult  curricular  innovations.* 


*    An  alternate  or  competing  hypothesis  might  be  that  attempts  at 
curricular  innovation  were  appearing  more  or  less  regularly  in 
districts,  and  that  a  fad  for  collaborative  innovations  among  teachers, 
such  as  team  teaching,  simply  caused  some  A  or  B  types  to  displace 
some  C  types  of  innovations.    But  if  that  were  the  case,  we  should 
expect  to  see  that  the  frequencies  with  which  teachers-and-others 
reported  C- innovations  in  I968,  before  the  flurry  of  collaborative 
innovation,  were  about  the  same  as  in  1972,  after  the  flurry  ~  and 
we  should  especially  expect  to  see  this  pattern  in  Auburn,  where  the 
peak  of  B-innovations  did  not  occur  until  1970.    It  can  be  seen  in 
both  Tables  10-1  and  10-2,  however,  that  the  number  of  schools  report- 
ing 0-innovations  in  first  place  was  smallest  in  I968  and  rose  over 
the  four  years  to  a  maximum  in  1972. 

Still  another  alternate  hypothesis  would       bhat  the  climate  of  the 
times  encouraged  all  types  of  innovation  to  increase,  and  the 
increase  of  C-innovations  over  these  years  was  simply  a  part  of  a 
secular  trend.    If  we  look  at  the  rates  of  reports  of  no  innovations 
at  all  (type  N),  however,  we  see  that  the  proportion  of  schools  in 
Kent  putting  N  in  first  place  in  I968  was  about  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion in  1972.    In  Auburn,  the  proportion  went  down  in  1970  and  1972; 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  followed  the  trend  in  Kent  to  rise  again  in 
1973.    

These  findings  seem  to  us  useful  admonitions  to  the  consultant. 

The  data  described  so  far  do  not  directly  say  that  a  school  can  use 
an  unsuccessful  experience  with  collaborative  innovation  upon  which  to 
build  a  successful  curricular  innovation  —  we  have  no  evidence  on  how 
successful  these  twelw schools  were  in  their  curricular  innovations. 
However,  we  have  two  other  sources  of  data  that  do  support  the  inter- 
pretation that  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  collaborative  innovation  can 
lead  to  successful  curricular  innovation. 
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The  first  source  is  a  study  conducted  in  a  school  district  that  was 
undertaking  to  install  an  adaptation  of  program  planning  and  budgeting 
called  SPECS  (for  a  description  of  SPECS,  see  Nagle^  1975)  developed  at 
CASEA  by  Terry  Eidell,  Jack  Nagle,  Lloyd  DuVall,  and  others.    Dr.  Harry 
Wolcott  has  reported  to  us  informally  that  the  SPECS  system  as  a  whole  did 
not  take  hold,  but  that  many  teachers  stated  on  questionnaires  or  in 
formal  meetings  that  they  found  certain  of  the  techniques  valuable  aids  in 
curricular  planning  and  intended  to  continue  using  them.    In  fact,  many 
teachers  came  to  speak  of  the  project  in  its  later  stages  as  one  of  cur- 
ricular revision  and  planning.    This  example  seems  to  us  a  case  of  organiza- 
tional (type  A  or  B)  innovation,  with  the  more  difficult  type  faltering 
but  with  the  curricular  part  of  it  continuing. 

As  we  write  this,  Wolcott 's  data  have  been  augmented  by  a  note  from 
an  application  of  SPECS  in  Twin  Bridges,  Montana.    Sherrie  Stewart 
(197^)  writes: 

As  a  member  of  our  district's  task  force,  I  have  been  actively 
involved  with  SPECS  for  the  past  five  months.    Over  this  time, 
the  value  of  SPECS  as  a  guide  to  better  teaching  has  increas- 
ingly   become  more  evident.    Our  district's  initial  involve- 
ment with  SPECS  was  with  the  flowcharting  that  is  part  of 
Component  One.    As  teachers  communicated  their  desired 
outcomes  to  each  other,  they  became  aware  of  certain  'Tioles" 
and  "overlaps"  in  the  curriculum. 

I  look  to  SPECS  to  help  our  district  in  many  ways.  Through 
flowcharting  we've  already  seen  many  benefits.    When  we  become 
involved  in  Component  Three,  I  hope  to  see  improvement  in 
lesson  planning,  improvement  in  recording  of  student  data, 
and  especially  improvement  in  the  building  of  a  good  curricu- 
lum guide. 

Here  again,  we  see  a  teacher  seizing  upon  the  curricular  benefits  of  an 
innovative  program  that  is  structural  in  its  fully  developed  form. 
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The  second  corroborating  study  was  one  done  by  Donald  G,  Murray  (l973). 
He  studied  two  schools,  both  of  which  undertook  to  adopt  multiunit  structure 
and  attendant  curricular  changes.    The  study  has  been  summarized  in  the 
book    Consultation  for  Innovative  Schools  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz, 
Smith,  and  Runkel  (1975);  they  described  the  outcomes  in  the  two  schools 
as  follows  (pp.  360-361): 

At  Spartan,  staff  members  became  deeply  immersed  in  the 
OD  consultation  during  the  initial  year  of  the  project.  In 
contrast,  the  Palmer  staff  quickly  was  trying  out  a  completely 
new  technical  [i.e.,  curricularil  structure  [simultaneously il 
with  team  teaching  and  individualized  instruction....    It  is 
relevant  to  note  also  that  Spartam  staff  members  experienced 
success  with  their  problem-solving  activities  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  while  the  Palmer  staff  did  not;  also,  the 
multiunit  structure  itself  —  with  its  special  social- 
psychological  attributes  —  was  discussed  much  more  within 
the  Spartan  problem-solving  groups  than  in  the  Palmer 
proble-ii-solving  groups.    Premature  attempts  to  unitize  at 
Palmer  decreased  the  teachers'  feelings  of  efficacy;  they 
frequently  mentioned  concerns  about  following  through  on 
commitments  to  colleagues  and  on  not  working  closely  enough 
with  students  .... 

The  Palmer  staff's  rapid  attempts  to  impleir^nt  the 
unitized  structure  combined  with  an  absence  of 


formal  procedures  for  managing  cross-ianit  tensions,  brought  about 
high  amounts  of  organizational  stress.    To  complicate  matters. 
Palmer  staff  members  viewed  early  attempts  by  the  OD  consult- 
ants to  work  on  interpersonal  tensions  as  a  waste  of  valuable 
time.    After  all,  the  Palmer  staff  members  said,  we  have  a 
job  to  do  —  to  establish  instructional  goals,  to  develop 
curriculum,  and  to  agree  on  our  instructional  procedures  — 
why  should  we  spend  time  on  the  discussion  of  norms,  skills, 
and  procedures?    Rather  than  working  so  early  on  designing 
curriculum  innovations,  we  now  believe  that  the  consultation 
during  the  initial  year  at  Palmer  should  have  emphasized 
the  problems  the  staff  was  confronting  with  interpersonal 
collaboration  and  procedures.    The  frustrations  at  Palmer 
are  examples  of  taking  action  toward  innovative  educational 
procedures  before  the  staff  has  developed  clear  understand- 
ings and  procedures  for  collaborative  work. 

In  other  words,  early  attempts  at  [curricular] 
consultation  at  Palmer  did  not  provide  the  same  benefits 
as  later  [curricularil  consultation  at  Spartan.  Our 
recommendation  is  that  OD  consultation  should  precede 
efforts  to  bring  about  [curricularil  change.    We  see  the 
optimum  period  of  change  as  occurring  over  a  two-year 
period.    OD  consultation  would  be  emphasized  during  the 
first  year,  while  revisions  in  curriculum,  instruction, 
and  evaluation  would  be  emphasized  during  the  second  year. 


3^ 

These  two  studies  provide  cross-validation  for  the  data  from  Kent. 
The  cumulated  evidence  argues  that  a  school  contemplating  curricular 
innovation  will  heighten  its  chances  of  success  if  it  first  gives  staff 
members  practice  in  new  norms  and  skills  for  the  collabora^tion  that  will 
be  necessary  to  the  innovation's  success.    Just  how  participation  in 
structural  or  collaborative  work  helps  a  staff  to  get  ready  for  curricular 
innovation  is  not  yet  clear.    Perhaps  some  practice  in  making  organizational 
adjustments,  even  when  they  are  not  wholly  successful,  can  make  a  staff 
more  confident  that  they  know  how  to  get  off  to  a  good  start  with  a  some- 
what less  stressful  innovation.    It  is  also  possible  that  a  project  *u 
organizational  change  heightens  the  awareness  of  staff  about  curricular 
changes  they  would  like  to  make  and  about  the  steps  available  to  set  them 
in  motion.    Perhaps  the  discussions  of  curriculum  that  go  on  during  efforts 
to  make  a  structural  or  a  collaborative  innovation,  whether  or  not  the 
innovation  is  successful,  lay  the  groundwork  for  later  curricular  changes. 
Or  perhaps,  the  very  process  of  dealing  with  a  more  difficult  innovation 
creates  new  patterns  of  communication,  increases  the  climate  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  responsibility,  and  these  in  turn  are  beneficial  to  a 
staff  in  implementing  later  innovations. 

In  summary,  if  a  school  has  not  tried  difficult  organizational  change, 
it  is  treading  a  very  risky  path  to  do  so  without  outside  consultant  help. 
If  it  has  tried  collaborative  organizational  change,  then  it  may  still  be 
ready  for  curricular  change  even  if  it  has  failed  in  the  effort  toward 
collaboration. 
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Percentage  Levels 

To  complete  our  analysis  of  the  relative  salience  of  innovations 
among  schools,  let  us  examine  the  relations  among  schools  that  appear  when 
we  pay  attention  to  the  actual  ciunulated  percentages  of  reports  of  the 
five  types  of  innovations.    Let  us  lock  first  at  the  percentages  given 
to  type  B  —  collaborative  innovation  —  the  type  of  innovation  that  was 
most  salient  in  these  districts  in  these  years.    Figure  10-1  charts  the 
cumulated  percentages  for  reports  of  B-innovations  among  the  elementairy 
schools  of  the  Kent  district.    Schools  Kl^  and  KI5  are  not  show  in 
Figure  10-1,  because  they  were  administered  questionnaires  only  at  one 
time;  the  single  point  for  each  of  these  schools  does  not  enable  us  to 
draw  a  trend. 

Collaboration 

The  high  peaks  in  the  year  I969  in  Figure  10-1  mirror  the  appearance 
of  B-innovations  in  first  place  in  Table  10-1.    And  just  as  the  B-innova- 
tione  vanished  from  first  place  position  in  Table  10-1  in  1972,  so  the 
curves  in  Figure  10-1  drop  from  a  maximum  of  133  in  1969  to  a  maximum  of  35 
in  1972,  with  some  going  to  zero.    (We  explained  in  the  section  on 
"Categories  of  Innovation"  how  a  cumulated  percentage  can  rise  above  100, 
and  Appendix  10-A  gives  more  detail  on  the  matter.    In  short,  it  is  simpler 
to  think  of  the  "cumulated  percentage"  merely  as  an  arbitrary  index  of 
density  of  response,  and  forget  that  the  index  was  derived  from  a  series 
of  percentages.) 
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Figure  10-1.    Cijinulated  percentages  of  reports  of  innovations  of  type  B 
in  elementary  schools  in  Kent 


Cumulated 
percentage 


1968  1969  1970  1972 
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But  beyond  portraying  graphically  the  great  change  in  the  salience  of 
B-innovations  in  Kent  between  their  peak  in  19^9  and  our  last  assessment  in 
1972,  Figure  10-1  shows  another  important  pattern  —  this  time,  not  a 
difference  between  years,  but  a  difference  between  clusters  of  schools. 
The  pattern  shows  most  clearly  between  1970  and  1972,  when  some  curves  cut 
steeply  downward  across  other  curves  that  run  more  horizontally.    We  inter- 
pret this  contrast  —  the  fast  rate  at  which  some  schools  gave  up  mentioning 
B-innovations  contrasted  with  the  seeming  "reluctance"  of  others  to  say  the 
B-innovations  were  no  longer  there  —  to  reflect  the  two  different  ways 
that  the  schools  dealt  with  their  B-innovations.    That  is,  some  schools 
(represented  by  the  downward- sweeping  curves)  dealt  with  their  collaborative 
innovations  with  directness  and  dispatch,  either  to  decide  to  reject  them 
firmly  or  to  marshal  all  energies  and  bring  them  quickly  into  full 
operation.*    In  other  schools  (represented  by  the  curves  having  lower 


The  steep  curves  can  represent  either  of  two  phenomena  —  either 
schools  quickly  rejected  collaborative  innovations  or  so  quickly 
and  successfully  implemented  them  that  they  were  no  longer  being 
mentioned  as  "something  new"  at  later  administrations  of  the 
questionnaire.    School  K12,  as  we  mentioned  in  Chapter  7,  is  an 
example  of  a  school  exhibiting  a  steep  curve  that  had  successfully 
implemented  collaborative  innovations  — as  we  know  from  its 
extremely  high  B-score. 

It  is  important  to  remember  when  comparing  this  chapter  to  Chapter  7 
that  the  measures  of  innovations  used  in  the  two  chapters,  although 
similar,  are  not  identical. 


pesiks  and  the  longer  horizontal  tails),  the  collaborative  innovation  had 
impact  on  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  faculty  at  the  peak,  and  was  still 
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being  considered  "new  and  possibly  useful"  even  three  years  later  by 
about  a  third  of  the  staff. 

Our  intent  in  conducting  organizational  training  has  always  been  to 
heighten  the  self-renewing  capacity  of  a  school  or  district.    In  reference 
to  innovations,  this  does  not  mean  that  our  training  should  cause  the  school 
to  take  on  more  innovations  per  year  than  an  untrained  school.    Nor  does  it 
mean  that  the  trained  school  will  necessarily  carry  out  faithfully  more  of 
the  innovations  that  are  brought  to  them  by  the  central  office  or  other 
outsiders.    What  it  means  is  that  the  trained  school  will,  we  hope,  make 
up  its  collective  mind,  so  to  speak,  with  greater  dispatch.    If  the  members 
of  the  school  collectively  commit  themselves  to  an  innovation,  the  school 
trained  for  self-renewal  will  then  marshal  more  of  its  energy  imd  other 
resources  than  will  an  untrained  school,  and  it  will  apply  them  in  more 
effective  ways.    If  the  members  decide  the  innovation  is  not  suitable  for 
them,  they  will  extricate  themselves  from  it  decisively  and  go  on  to  other 
work.    In  either  case,  the  cycle  of  investigating,  evaluating,  deciding, 
and  actin^  should  be  shorter  in  the  trained  school  than  the  untrained  and 
should  exhibit  more  focused  application  of  energy  during  that  cycle. 

Return  now  to  Figure  10-1.    The  feature  of  interest  is  the  continuing 
swift  drop  of  some  of  these  curves,  crossing  others  that  level  out,  more 
or  less,  between  1970  and  1972.    There  are  six  curves  that  descend  swiftly 
between  1970  and  1972,  crossing  others  as  they  do  so;  of  these,  four 
represent  schools  that  had  received  some  amount  of  training.    During  the 
same  period,  there  are  seven  curves  that  are  crossed  by  the  steeper  ones; 
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of  these  seven  schools,  only  one  received  training  —  school  K02#  School 
K02  did  not  receive  training  until  August  of  1970,  received  only  1^ 
hours  then  and  received  no  more  by  our  last  assessment  in  1972#    In  con- 
trast to  the  other  trained  schools,  school  K02  received  no  training  during 
the  period  of  the  %ig  push"  toward  collaborative  innovation  in  Kent  — 
and  note  how  low  its  curve  remains  across  all  years  in  Figure  10-1.  Then, 
in  the  summer  of  1970,  it  received  an  amount  of  training  that  we  showed 
in  Chapter  6  offer  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  we  took  our  next 
assessment  of  it  a  long  time  later  —  one-and-a-half  years  later.  Consider- 
ing these  factors,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  call  school  K02  a  "trained" 
school  in  the  sense  that  its  training  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  slope  of  its  curve  in  Figure  10-1.    The  reader 
will  have  to  make  his  or  her  own  choice.    We  prefer  to  call  school  K02  more 
untrained  than  trained  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  10-1. 

Table  10-^  gives  the  identification  numbers  of  the  thirteen  schools 
of  Figure  10-1  categorized  by  (l)  having  been  trained  or  not  and  (2)  having 
curves  for  mentions  of  B-innovations  in  Figure  10-1  that  cross  downward  or 
are  crossed.    In  Table  10-^,  we  have  classified  school  K02  as  untrained  for 
the  reasons  we  gave  above.    Tabulating  the  schools  in  this  way,  the  distri- 
bution in  Table  10-^  is  statistically  significant  at  the  .03  level  by 
Finney's  (19W)  exact  tables.    If  school  K02  were  to  be  classified  in 
Table  10-^  as  trained,  the  distribution  would  miss  statistical  significance 
at  the  .05  level.    Remember  that  those  schools  "crossing  downward"  are 
those  that  most  expeditiously  deal  with  innovations. 


Table  Trained  and  untrained  elementary  schools  cross-classified 

by  whether  they  gave  up  reporting  collaborative  innovations 
rapidly  Ccrossing  dovnvard  in  Figure  10-1 J  or  more  slovj^ 
Cbeing  crossed  in  i^gure  10-1 ) 


Slope 


Crossing     Being  No,  of 

downward     crossed  schools 


K05 

Trained  Kll 

K12 
KI3 


KOI 
K02* 

KD3 

Not  trained  KG?  KO^ 

KO8  Koe 

KO9 
KIO 


No.  of  schools  67  13 

♦    The  reasons  school  K02  is  classified  here  as  "not  trained" 
are  explained  in  the  text. 
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The  evidence  in  Table  10-4  seems  to  fit  the  hypothesis  of  an 
accelerated  cycle  ~  whether  a  cycle  of  rejection  or  adoption  —  among 
the  trained  schools  in  comparison  with  the  untrained* ♦    Now  let  us  recall 


*    An  alternate  hypothesis  is  that  the  ability  to  deal  expeditiously 
with  innovations  was  greater  in  new  schools  than  in  old.  The 
expeditious  or  "crossing"  schools  that  were  new  at  the  time  their 
reports  of  B-innovations  began  dropping  were  Kll,  K12,  and  KI3. 
The  "crossing"  schools  that  were  old  were  K05,  K07,  and  K08*  The 
"crossed"  schools  that  were  old  were  KOI,  K02,  K03,  KOk^  K06,  K09, 
and  KIO.    There  were  no  schools  among  the  "crossed"  that  were  new 
in  1969  or  1970*    This  distribution  leans  in  the  direction  of  the 
alternate  hypothesis,  though  it  is  not  statistically  significant 
by  Finney's  exact  tables.    Clearly,  newness  was  confounded  with 
being  trained,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before.    Note  the  place- 
ment of  the  successfully  collaborative  schools,  as  explained  in 
the  text. 


the  schools  that  succeeded  in  their  collaborative  innovations  according  to 
the  new  criterion  used  in  this  chapter,    according  to  our  new  criterion, 
the  successful  schools  in  Kent  in  1972  were  K05,  Kll,  and  K12.    Using  the 
B-score  (explained  earlier)  as  evidence  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  B- 
innovation  in  the  spring  of  1972,  we  can  now  say  with  some  confidence  that 
schools  K05,  Kll,  and  K12  were  actively  maintaining  team  teaching  and 
supportive  organizational  arrangements  in  1972,  with  school  K12  showing  the 
most  evidence  of  doing  so  (its  B-score  was  3).    School  KI3,  newly  estab- 
lished in  1969-70,  was  showing  no  significant  evidence  (a  B-score  of  zero) 
of  school-wide  collaboration  in  1972.    This  school,  among  those  with  the 
steeper  slopes  in  Figure  10-1,  had  the  least  steep  slope  (extricated 
itself  most  slowly),  and  its  percentage  of  staff  still  reporting  team  teach- 
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ing  in  1972  was  higher  than  the  percentages  in  two  of  the  seven  schools 
showing  the  lesser  slopes.    The  outcome  for  this  school  somewhat  weakens 
the  interpretation.    School  K02,  among  the  five  trained  schools,  clearly 
fell  in  the  'T3eing  crossed"  category.    Its  B-score  was  zero.    Its  late 
and  meager  training  apparently  gave  this  school  little  or  no  aid  in  relin- 
quishing clearly  and  conBensually  its  B- innovations.    Of  the  five  trained 
schools  in  Table  10-^ »  school  K02  had  the  shortest  history  of  trainizxg  and 
the  median  number  of  hours  of  training.    Among  the  five  trained  schools, 
in  brief,  the  evidence  is  ^^■'rly  strong  that  the  OD  training  helped  schools 
to  deal  with  innovations  of  the  team-teaching  type  more  expeditiously  than 
the  majority  of  the  schools  did.    Let  us  now  turn  to  the  untrained  schools. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Wyant's  search  for  evidence  of  team  teaching 
among  the  untrained  schools  failed  to  find  any  that  exhibited  even  weekly 
meetings  of  teams,  nevertheless  six  out  of  eight  of  them  maintained 
fairly  constant  percentages  (ranging  between  1^  and  35)  from  1970  to  1972 
of  reports  of  the  presence  of  teeun  teaching  or  similar  practices.    To  us, 
this  strongly  suggests  that  whatever  collaboration  was  still  going  on  in 
the  school  was  involving  only  a  small  portion  of  the  staff,  or  that 
communication  was  sufficiently  confused  in  most  of  these  schools  that  a 
sixth  to  a  third  of  the  staff  still  believed  an  innovative  effort  was 
being  made,  despite  our  evidence  that  no  school-wide  effort  was  indeed  still 
under  way. 

All  in  all,  we  interpret  this  evidence  to  mean  that  OD  training  gave 
an  important  amount  of  help  to  some  of  these  schools  in  dealing  effectively 
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with  an  environmental  press  to  adopt  team  teaching  and  similar  collaborative 
innovations  —  either  to  adopt  the  innovation  with  vigor  or  to  reject  it 
with  dispatch,  while  most  of  the  untrained  schools  did  not  quite  do  either. 
Finally,  we  note  that  the  one  school  in  Auburn  that  received  training  during 
the  period  of  this  study  —  school  All  —  was  the  school  that  received  the 
highest  B-score  in  that  district  in  1972  (for  B-scores,  see  the  previous 
section  entitled  Criterion  for  School -wide  Collaboration). 

Structure.    Figure  10-2  charts  the  cumulate  percentages  for  reports  of 
A- innovation  (structural)  among  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Kent  district. 
The  notable  thing  about  Figure  10-2  is  the  sharp  rise  in  the  percentages  of 
A- innovations  mentioned  by  members  of  schools  KIO  (an  untrained  school)  and 
K12  (a  trained  school),  along  with  the  fact  that  those  percentages  declined 
only  a  little  between  1970  and  1972.    Again,  the  school  that  had  received 
the  greatest  amount  of  OD  training  —  K12  —  stands  out  as  unusual.  In 
Figure  10-2,  the  percentages  in  school  K12  mentioning  structural  changes 
soar  far  beyond  the  other  schools  in  1970,  and  tied  for  highest  (with 
school  KIO)  in  1972.    Aside  from  the  performance  of  school  K12,  however, 
the  other  trained  schools  do  not  stand  out  from  the  crowd  in  the  per- 
centages of  their  reports  of  A-innovations.    As  can  be  seen  from  a  scrutiny 
of  Figure  10-2  or  by  reference  to  Appendix  10-B,  the  other  trained  schools, 
both  in  1970  and  1972,  were  scattered  rather  evenly  throughout  the  range  of 
the  untrained  schools.    This  outcome  supports  our  hypothesis,  mentioned 
earlier,    that  A-innovations  are  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  B-innovations 
it  appears  that  although  training  does  seem  to  help  schools  with  B-innova- 
tions, most  schools  would  need  more  training  than  these  schools  had  to 
affect  their  accomplishment  of  A-innovations. 
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Figure  10-2.    Cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  innovations  of  type  A 
jtor  which  see  text J  in  elementary  schools  in  Kent  " 
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The  fact  that  tho  highest  cumulated  percentages  of  A- innovations  were 
only  ^1  percent  in  1972  needs  some  attention.    Perhaps  the  presumed  innova- 
tions were  trivial  and  only  a  few  persons  i)aid  any  attention  to  them.  Or 
perhaps  they  were  to  some  extent  cloistered.    Here  are  some  actual  responses, 
selected  to  span  the  range  of  kinds  of  responses  obtained,  from  1972  in 
school  K12  in  Kent: 

Teachers  working  in  more  than  one  vista  [area  of  relatively 
open  space  used  by  a  team  of  teachersQ  facilitates 
communication  between  areas. 

[Teachers  and  students  in  the3  vista  work  as  a  [unified] 
third-and-fourth-team  rather  than  a  [separate]  third- 
team  and  a  [separate]  fourth-team:  [there  are  also] 
inter-vista  visitations  by  staff. 

Monthly  meetings  of  Superintendent's  Communication  Seminar. 

Availability  of  district  Communication  Consultants  team 
when  we  want  them. 

New  superintendent  and  several  new  school  board  members. 

Phasing  of  special  education  pupils  into  regular  classes. 

Most  of  these  items  (not  including  the  one  about  the  new  superin- 
tendent) call  for  coordination  across  subsystems  and  are  not  easy  to  make 
work  successfully.    Then  too,  the  items  concerning  the  school  itself 
depend  for  proper  functioning  on  having  successfully  established  the  team 
(vista)  teaching  mode.    At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  items  describe 
activities  that  some  staff  members  could  know  about  and  participate  in 
without  others  having  to  know  also.    We  conclude  that  the  level  of  k\ 
percent,  in  this  case,  is  a  fair  indicator  that  some  structurally  new 
things  were  actually  going  on  in  and  around  the  school.    Appendix  10-G 
contains  additional  selected  answers  from  other  schools  and  other  years. 
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The  position  of  school  KIO  in  Figure  10-2  is  a  surprise.    This  school 
received  no  training,  and  yet  was  in  the  same  company  with  the  most-trained 
school  in  the  percentages  of  reports  it  gave  to  the  presumably  most  diffi- 
cult kind  of  innovation.    It  is  probable  that  school  KIO  was  not  stretching 
itself  as  far  as  school  K12  in  working  at  B-innovations;  the  position  of 
school  KIO  in  Figure  10-1  (B-innovations)  is  in  the  middle.    On  the  other 
hand,  by  1972  school  KIO  was  very  possibly  putting  more  energy  into  innovation 
of  several  sorts  than  K12  was;  school  K12's  highest  percentage  was  the 
^1  percent  it  gave  to  A-innovations ,  but  school  KIO  went  on  to  give  71  per- 
cent to  C-innovations  as  well.    Perhaps  the  cycle  of  innovative  surge  came 
later  for  school  KIO,  and  it  was  going  into  the  region  of  curricular  change 
instead  of  team  teaching*    These  speculations  do  not  go  very  far  to  explain 
KlO's  high  showing  on  reports  of  A-innovations,  but  we  have  no  other  relevant 
information  about  the  school. 

Kesults  II;    Distinctiveness  of  Schools 

So  far,  we  have  been  examining  schools  in  reference  to  one  kind  of 
innovation  at  a  time.    It  is  also  possible  to  compare  schools  on  the  basis 
of  the  correlations  between  their  rank-orders  of  percentages  over  all 
innovations.    When  the  correlations  among  pairs  of  schools  are  calculated, 
it  is  then  possible  to  use  the  non-metric  multidimensional  scaling 
technique  described  in  Chapter  5  to  arrange  points  representing  schools 
in  a  geometric  space,  with  the  points  placed  at  distances  from  one  another 
that  represent  the  similarities  among  schools.    That  is,  we  shall  use  the 
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percentages  of  reports  of  the  five  types  of  innovation  to  characterize  the 
amount  of  attention  each  school  was  giving  to  the  five  '♦•ypes  of  innovation. 
By  calculating  the  correlations  between  the  percentages  of  reports  that  two 
schools  give  to  the  innovations,  we  obtain  a  measure  of  the  similarity 
between  the  two  schools  in  the  way  they  react  to  the  innovations:  the 
higher  the  correlation,  the  more  similar  are  the  two  schools  in  the  way 
they  dealt  with  the  innovations.    To  represent  all  these  similarities  on 
paper,  we  can  translate  the  correlations  into  distances.    We  shall  want  a 
small  distance  on  the  paper  to  represent  similarity  and  a  large  distance  to 
represent  dissimilarity;  therefore,  we  shall  map  higher  correlations  into 
smaller  distances  and  lower  correlations  into  larger  distances.    To  calcu- 
late the  correlations,  detennine  the  corresponding  distances,  and  plot  points 
representing  schools  on  paper  with  the  appropriate  relative  distances  among 
them,  we  shall  use  the  same  computer  program  we  described  in  Chapter  5* 


*    See  Chapter  5  for  the  technical  description  of  this  computer  program. 

and  used  again  in  Chapter  8;  namely,  the  Guttman- Lingoes  MINISSA-I(m). 
Through  the  use  of  the  nonmetric  multidimensioixal  scaling  method,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance,  in  a  diagram,  the  relative  similarities  among 
the  schools  in  their  reactions  to  types  of  innovations.    Further,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  whether  some  schools  "stand  out  from  the  crowd"  in  the 
ordering  they  gave  to  their  reports  of  innovations;  it  is  possible,  that  is, 
that  one  or  more  sciiools  might  achieve  some  distinctiveness  in  their  order- 
ing of  their  innovations. 
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Figures  10-3  and  10-^  illustrate  the  solution  given  by  the  MINISSA 
computer  program  for  our  multidimensional  network  of  distances  derived  from 
the  intercorrelations  among  schools.    Figure  10-3  plots  all  thirteen 
elementary  schools  that  existed  in  Kent  by  1970.    The  figure  shows  the 
positions  of  the  schools  both  in  19^9  and  1970.    A  numeral  without  a  circle 
around  it  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  school  in  1969;  a  numeral  in  a 
circle  shows  the  position  of  the  school  in  1970.    The  "tFil"  attached  to  a 
numberal  in  a  circle  points  back  to  the  position  of  the  school  in  the  earlier 
year.    For  example,  the  unencircled  "02"  shows  that  school  K02  was  very  dis- 
tinctive in  1969;  it  lay  well  outside  the  general  cloud  of  positions  of  the 
rest  of  the  schools.    The  encircled  "02"  shows  that  by  1970,  this  school 
had  moved  closer  to  the  rest  of  the  central  cloud  of  schools,  though  it  was 
still  on  the  periphery. 

A  square  around  a  numeral  in  Figure  10-3  indicates  a  school  that  had 
received  training  or  consultation  before  the  corresponding  year.  The 
square  around  "05"  in  Figure  10-3,  for  example,  indicates  that  school  K05 
had  received  training  before  the  questionnaire  administration  of  I969. 

The  large  thin  letters  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  types  of  innova- 
tion ranked  first  and  second  (the  third  through  fifth  ranks  are  omitted  for 
simplicity)  by  the  schools  in  the  region  of  the  letters.    For  example, 
schools  KIO  and  K12  in  1970  both  ranked  A-innovations  first  and  B-innova- 
tions  second.    Most  of  the  unencircled  numerals  (1969)  in  the  diagram  lie 
closest  to  the  BC  and  BN  regions  and  the  encircled  numerals  (1970 )  lie 
closer  to  the  regions  beginning  with  C  and  N;  this  arrangement  shows 
graphically  the  same  information  we  found  earlier  in  Table  10-1. 
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Figure  10-3.    Relative  similarities  among  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
in  1969  and  1970  in  their  ordering  of  mentions  of 
innovations!    ttie  pro.lection  upon  dimensions  1  and  5  of 
the  MINISSA  solution   ^ 
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Figure  Rg^  ative  similarities  amon,^  elementary  schools  in  Kent 

in  19T0  and  1972  in  their  ordering  of  mentions  of 

innovations  >  the  projection  upon  dimensions  1  and  ^  of 
the  MINISSA  solution 
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The  MINISSA  program  produced  nine  plots  like  those  of  Figures  10-5 
and  10-4.    There  were  three  plots  for  each  of  three  pairs  of  years.  There 
were  three  plots  for  each  pair  of  years  because  the  MINISSA  found  it  necessary 
to  use  three  dimensions*  for  an  adequate  solution,  and  it  made  a  separate 


*    With  the  plan  used,  all  solutions  ran  only  to  three  dimensions  and 

25  iterations.    The  coefficients  of  alienation  and  the  figures  for 
Kruskal's  stress  are: 

Coef.  of  Kruskal's       Statistical  significance 

Plot          alienation  stress           by  Spence  and  Ogilvie  (1973) 

1968-  69            .022  .017  Significant 

1969-  70           .037  .031  Significant 

1970-  72            .071  .063  Significant 


plot  for  each  pair  of  those  dimensions.    Each  plot,  of  course,  shows  the  pro- 
jection of  the  school-points  on  those  two  dimensions.    The  plot  shows  the 
way  the  points  would  look  if  you  were  looking  at  them  through  one  pane  of 
a  glass  box.    We  have  chosen  only  two  of  the  nine  plots  to  exhibit  in  this 
chapter,  because  they  illustrate  very  well  the  trends  to  be  seen  in  all  of 
them. 

In  Figure  10-3i  three  schools  have  distinctive  positions;  that  is,  the 
percentages  of  mentions  they  gave  to  the  five  innovations  were  very 
different  in  order  and  proportional  magnitude  from  those  given  by  the  other 
schools.    School  K02  was  distinctive  in  1969 1  and  schools  KIO  and  K12 
were  distinctive  in  1970. 

In  connection  with  Tables  10-1  and  10-2,  we  pointed  to  the  frequent 
shifting  shown  by  schools  in  the  innovations  to  which  they  were  giving 
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most  attention*    The  MINISSA  plots  show  this  movement  graphically.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  for  example,  how  Figure  10-3  shows  schools  moving 
from  B  and  N  regions  in  1969  to  C,  N,  and  A  regions  in  1970. 

In  visualizing  the  movement  of  schools  among  regions  (different  order- 
ings  of  innovation-mentions),  a  useful  analogy  is  a  cloud  of  gnats.*  Any 

*    Readers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  cities  may  never  have  seen 
a  cloud  of  gnats,  a  swann  of  bees,  or  the  like.    They  might  use 
the  analogy  of  a  flock  of  pigeons  hovering  off  the  ledge  of  a 
building  or  a  cloud  of  flies  around  a  garbage  can. 

single  gnat  may  change  its  position  in  the  cloud  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount,  but  the  cloud  as  a  whole  remains  a  complete  entity.  At  any  one 
inspection,  we  may  find  some  gnats  in  the  A-region  or  structural  kind  of 
innovation.  Others  would  be  found  in  the  B-region,  and  so  on.  Between 
inspections,  we  might  find  that  the  cloud  as  a  whole  had  shifted  so  that  we 
find  more  schools  than  formerly  in  the  B-region,  or  in  the  N- region,  or 
some  other. 

Vacillation  within  the  cloud  from  year  to  year  is  the  normal  thing. 
A  teacher  might  show  up  who  pursues  behavior  modification,  a  new  biology 
curriculum  might  be  adopted,  schedules  might  begin  to  be  worked  out  by  a 
computer  downtown,  and  so  on.    Any  of  these  events,  whether  the  "adoption" 
turned  out  "successful"  or  not,  would  affect  the  percentage  of  staff  giv- 
ing answers  of  a  particular  sort  when  responding  to  our  question.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  things  are  usually  "new"  in  different  years.    In  our  cloud 
analogy,  this  would  mean  that  sometimes  a  school  moves  toward  the  outside 
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of  the  cloud  (where  its  maximum  distance  from  its  fellows  corresponds  to 
its  being  strongly  dissimilar  from  them)  and  sometimes  it  moves  toward  the 
center  of  the  cloud  (where  it  is  maximally  like  its  fellows).    A  school 
that  does  this  shifting,  in,  out,  and  around,  is  doing  the  usual  thing.  The 
remarkable  school  is  the  one  that  stays  in  one  place  —  either  in  the  sense 
(l)  of  staying  near  the  outside  in  contrast  to  the  center,  or  vice-versa, 
or  (2)  staying  in  one  specific  sector  (whether  toward  the  outside  or  center) 
in  contrast  to  other  sectors.    We  in  CASEA's  program  on  Strategies  of 
Organizational  Change,  of  course,  are  especially  interested  in  any  school 
that  can  take  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  things  in  its  dis- 
trict and  maintain  that  departure  against  the  norms  of  the  district  as  a 
whole.    We  believe  that  it  is  especially  difficult  for  a  school  to  under- 
take a  manner  of  operating  that  is  different  from  the  majority,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  maintain  it. 

We  saw  in  Figure  IO-3  that  three  schools  (K02,  KIO,  K12)  lay  outside 
the  "cloud  of  gnats."  What  will  happen  to  these  schools  in  a  later  year? 
Will  they  retain  their  distinctiveness?    Let  us  look  now  at  Figure  10-4. 

Figure  10-4  shows  the  plot  of  school-points  for  the  years  I970  and 
1972.    (The  symbols  here  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Figure  10-3,  except 
that  the  earlier  year  shown  by  the  unencircled  numerals  is  I970  and  the 
later  year  shown  b^  the  encircled  numerals  is  1972.)    Looking  for  the  1972 
positions  of  schools  K02  and  KIO,  we  find  both  of  them  well  within  the 
right-hand  cluster;  KIO  hac  lost  the  distinctiveness  it  had  in  1970,  and 
K02  has  lost  the  distinctiveness  it  had  in  I969  —  in  fact,  K02  lost  its 


distinctiveness  by  1970f  as  we  can  see  from  its  unencircled  position  in 
the  left-hand  cluster  in  the  figure. 

School  K12,  in  contrast,  has  remained  well  outside  the  general  cloud 
in  1972;  it  remains  more  distinctive  than  any  other  school.  Moreover,  it 
has  remained  firmly  within  region  A.*    School  K12  is  the  only  school  that 


A  warning  here  about  reading  the  diagrams  may  be  helpful.  In 
Figure  10-3f  it  was  easy  to  see  that  school  K12  lay  apart  from  the 
cloud  in  1970.    In  looking  for  the  1970  position  of  K12  in  Figure 
10-^,  it  seems  not  in  a  distinctive  position.    But  remember  that 
there  is  always  a  third  dimension  in  these  diagrams  that  has  been 
collapsed  onto  the  paper.    If  we  were  to  look  at  another  of  the 
three  plots  for  1970-72,  one  of  them  would  show  K12  hanging  well 
outside  the  plot  in  1970,  but  its  position  for  1972  would  be  completely 
obscured.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single  two-dimensional  diagram 
that  shows  K12's  true  distinctiveness  in  both  years.    It  will  also 
be  helpful  to  remember  that  the  positions  for  1970  in  the  I969-70  plot 
do  not  have  exactly  the  same  configuration  they  have  in  the  1970-72 
plot  because  the  computer  has  a  different  set  of  distances  to  adjust 
and  because  it  will  choose  the  directions  of  the  dimensions  differently. 


retained  the  top  position  in  distinctiveness  over  two  consecutive  assess- 
ments (1970-72). 

There  is  a  simpler  way  to  compare  the  distinctiveness  among  schools. 
Instead  of  looking  at  the  diagrams  and  trying  to  imagine  how  they  might  look 
in  three-dimensional  space,  we  can  use  a  numerical  index  of  distinctiveness. 
The  MINISSA  program  computes  an  index  that  is  just  what  we  are  looking  for. 
MINISSA  computes  this  distinctiveness*  index  for  each  point  in  the  plot. 


♦    Actually,  the  MINISSA  itself  calls  this  index  a  "centrality". 

index,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  look  at  it  from  the  complementary 
point  of  view  and  call  it  a  distinctiveness  index. 
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When  the  index  is  high  in  numerical  value,  the  sum  of  the  distances  from  the 
point  to  all  other  points  is  large;  that  is,  the  point  is  maximally  dis- 
similar from  all  other  points  and  the  point  is  distinctive  in  relation  to 
the  cloud. 

A  high  index  of  distinctiveness,  in  our  application  of  it,  does  not 
indicate  a  school  that  is  engaged  in  more  innovations  than  other  schools, 
or  even  more  of  the  kind  to  which  it  gives  the  highest  percentage  of 
reports.    Rather,  a  high  distinctiveness  index  means  primarily  that  the 
rank  order  the  school  has  given  reports  of  the  kinds  of  innovation  is  very 
different  from  the  rank  order  of  the  other  schools. 

Table  10-5  shows  the  indices  of  distinctiveness  of  each  school  in  the 
Kent  district  and  the  ranks  of  the  indic*^J  within  each  year.    As  we 
expected,  few  schools  stayed  very  high  or  very  low  in  their  distinctiveness 
ranking.    Only  one  school  that  reached  first  rank  reached  it  a  second  time; 
school  K12  reached  first  place  in  1970  and  was  found  there  again  in  1972. 
School  K12  is  the  school  that  so  often  stood  out  from  the  rest  in  earlier 
pages  and  chapters;  it  is  also  the  school  that  received  the  most  frequent 
OD  training  and  the  greatest  cumulated  number  of  hours  of  training. 
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Table  10-5    Indices  and  ranks  on  distinctiveness  of  elementary  schools 
in  Kent  in  raiik-orderin^  five  kinds  oT"innovation 


1968  1969  1970  1972 


School 

number 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Panic 





KOI 

76 

7 

72 

3 

91 

k 

88 

€ 

K02 

96 

3 

166 

1 

12 

77 

9* 

KO3 

89 

k 

68 

5 

85 

5 

97 

k 

KO'f 

60 

9 

l'f9 

2 

80 

6 

111 

3 

KO5 

89 

5 

k2 

10* 

56 

10 

56 

12* 

KO6 

79 

6 

68 

k 

70 

7 

116 

2 

KO7 

97 

2 

kl 

11 

h3 

13 

kk 

15 

KO8 

130 

1 

h9 

9 

57 

9 

59 

U 

KO9 

67 

8 

62 

6 

92 

3 

^9 

Ik 

KIO 

52 

10 

58 

7 

109 

2 

85 

7 

Kll 

none 

29 

12* 

^^9 

11 

78 

8* 

K12 

none 

55 

8 

121 

1* 

119 

1* 

KI3 

none 

none 

63 

8* 

69 

10* 

KLk 

none 

none 

none 

50 

13* 

KI5 

none 

none 

none 

91 

5* 

♦    This  school  received  OD  training  between  this  assessment  and  the 
previous  assessment  (if  any  previous  assessment  was  made). 

We  sometimes  hear  that  a  newly-established  school  has  a  better  chance 
to  do  something  new  and  different  than  an  older  school.    However  that  may 
be  elsewhere,  the  new  schools  in  Kent  in  these  years  did  not  do  things 
that  were  different  from  what  the  old  schools  were  doing.    It  is  true  that 
the  new  schools  were  often  very  active  with  innovation,  but  they  were 
generally  active  with  the  same  kinds  of  innovations  being  undertaken  in 
the  older  schools.    Giving  training  or  consultation  in  OD  to  new  schools  just 


before  they  opened  did  not  change  this  pattern.    The  reader  may  wish  to 
inspect  Table  10-5  for  the  evidence  behind  these  statements.    The  only 
exception  to  the  statement  about  the  lack  of  effect  of  training  is  found 
in  the  case  of  (you  guessed  itj)  school  K12.    After  school  K12»s  first 
training  in  August  of  1969,  its  index  of  distinctiveness  moved  to  the  top 
of  the  list  and  stayed  there  because  of  the  proportion  of  attention  it 
gave  to  structural  innovations. 

We  should  take  space  to  say  that  we  see  nothing  to  boast  about  in 
sheer,  unqualified  distinctiveness.    A  thing  that  makes  one  school  dis- 
tinctive may  not  be  a  desirable  thing  for  other  schools  —  or  even  for  the 
one  school    The  desirable  thing  is  for  the  school  to  be  able  to  marshal 
sufficient  energy  and  emotion  to  assure  steady  progress  toward  a  consensual 
goal,  and  to  do  this  with  a  minimum  of  aborted  plans,  misunderstandings, 
paralyzing  fears,  and  similar  wheel-spinning.    Of  course,  while  any  of  the 
five  classes  of  innovations  can  be  good  for  a  school  in  one  way  or  another 
(including  a  period  of  no  innovations  at  all),  the  types  that  we  usually 
try  to  make  more  easily  attainable  through  OD  training  are  especially  those 
that  are  socially  complex  —  types  A  and  B. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  graphic  display  of  the  distinctiveness  indices 
listed  in  Table  10-5.    In  Figure  10-5,  each  of  the  four  dark  horizontal 
lines  represents  the  range  of  distinctiveness  indices  for  one  year.* 

*    The  ranges  (they  can  also  be  ascertained  from  Table  IO-5)  ran  from  52 
to  130  in  1968,  29  to  166  in  1969,  ^5  to  121  in  1970,  and  kk  to  II9  in 
1972. 
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Figure  10-5. 


Comparative  distinctiveness  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
in  reporting  five  kinds  of  innovation 


Numbered  dots  represent  positions  of  schools  along  the  distinctiveness 
scale.    On  the  scale  for  each  year,  the  school  at  the  left  is  most  central 
or  typical  in  its  ordering  of  attention  to  types  of  innovation  as  indi- 
cated by  reports  of  staff.    The  school  at  the  right  is  most  distinctive. 


1968 


05 

•     02  07 


1969 


1970 


1972 
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The  scales  in  Figure  10-5  have  been  adjusted  so  that  the  range  for  every 
year  occupies  the  same  number  of  inches  on  the  paper.    A  dot  at  the  left 
end  of  a  scale  represents  the  school  that  was  buried  most  deeply  in  the 
"cloud  of  gnats";  this  school  was  most  central  or  typical  in  its  ordering 
of  attention  to  types  of  innovation,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  of  its 
staff.    The  dot  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  scale  represents  the  school 
that  was  most  distinctive  in  its  ordering  of  innovations;  this  was  the 
school  that  stood  out  most  from  the  crowd. 

The  zig-zag  lines  in  Figure  10-5  are  there  to  aid  the  eye. in  tracing 
the  movement  of  schools  in  the  "cloud  of  gnats"  as  the  years  went  by.  It 
is  easy  to  see  in  the  figure  that  few  gnats  hovered  very  long  in  one  place. 
Schools  K05f  K07,  and  K08,  it  is  true,  maintained  relatively  central 
positions  from  I969  to  1972,  and  school  K06  remained  about  half-way  out  from 
the  center  from  I968  to  1970.*    The  more  typical  behavior  of  a  school  was  to 

*    But  we  should  also  remember  that  the  cloud  as  a  whole  was  shifting 
from  year  to  year.    In  I968,  the  cloud  hovered  mainly  in  the  regions 
of  B- innovations  and  of  lack  of  innovation  (N),    In  I969,  it  moved 
more  deeply  into  the  B-region.    In  1970,  it  shifted  toward  C-innovations. 
In  1972,  it  lay  largely  in  C-innovations  and  in  absence  of  innova- 
tion (N). 


shift  back  and  forth  from  year  to  year.    The  shifting  was  especially  marked 
on  the  part  of  those  schools  that  were  especially  distinctive  at  one  time 
or  another.    Looking  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  scales,  we  see  instances 
of  schools  that  flew  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  cloud  and  then  quickly 
fluttered  back  toward  the  center;  namely,  schools  K02,  KO^,  and  KIO. 
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Presumably,  school  K08  was  behaving  this  way  in  I968  and  schools  KOk  and 
KO6  in  1972,  though  we  are  only  guessing  at  their  behavior  before  1968 
and  after  1972.    The  exception  to  all  this  shifting  about  was  K12. 
Beginning  with  an  engagement  in  innovative  activity  that  was  typical  for 
the  district  in  1969i  it  soared  to  the  position  of  greatest  distinctiveness 
in  1970  and  maintained  that  position  through  1972. 

The  movements  of  the  trained  schools  in  Figure  10-5  give  little 
evidence  that  training  and  coneultation  had  much  to  do  with  achieving  dis- 
tinctiveness in  the  relative  amounts  of  attention  the  five  types  of  innova- 
tion were  getting.    School  K05,  for  example,  went  to  the  center  of  the  cloud 
and  stayed  there.    School  Kll,  after  receiving  training  and  consultation 
during  the  I968-69  school  year,  appeared  at  the  center  of  the  cloud  at  the 
1969  questionnaire  administration  and  was  still  there  in  1970.  After 
training  in  the  summer  of  1970,  school  Kll  moved  half-way  toward  the 
periphery  in  1972.    Although  the  movement  of  school  Kll  was  hopeful,  it 
was  not  impressive.    On  the  other  hand,  school  K12  gavf»  the  stellar  perfor- 
mance; it  moved  to  first  place  in  distinctiveness  and  stayed  there  through 
1972. 

We  should  remember  that  distinctiveness  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
innovativeness.    For  example,  school  K07  was  second  in  distinctiveness 
in  1968  because  of  the  fact  that  the  r;reatest  percentage  of  responses 
from  the  school  indicated  no  awareness  of  any  innovation  going  on.  In 
1969 »  eleven  of  the  twelve  elementary  schools  were  undertaking  collabor- 
ative or  structural  innovation  to  one  degree  or  another;  therefore  a 
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school  in  that  year  would  be  distinctive  if  it  tried  come  other  type  of 
innovation  or  no  innovation  at  all.    On  the  other  hand,  a  school  can  be 
innovative  without  being  distinctive;  schools  K05  and  Kll,  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  just  abo/e  as  showing  low  distinctiveness,  were 
two  of  the  three  that  passed  our  criterion  for  success  in  collaboration. 
School  K12,  of  course,  not  only  passed  our  criterion  for  collaboration, 
but  did  so  in  a  very  distinctive  pattern  of  innovation.    Though  its  high 
distinctiveness  does  not  necessarily  indicate  innovativeness,  K12's  score 
confirms  our  findings  in  study  after  study  —  that  K12  stood  out  from 
the  crowd  of  all  other  schools. 

In  summary,  the  patterns  of  attention  to  different  sorts  of  innovation 
among  Kent  elementary  schools  shifted  constantly  over  the  four  years  of 
assessment.    The  schools  as  a  group  shifted  their  primary  attention  among 
the  several  types  of  innovation,  and  within  the  group  movement,  individual 
schools  were  even  more  changeable.    The  one  school  that  stood  out  in  main- 
taining a  very  distinctive  pattern  of  innovation  over  two  assessments  was 
school  K12,  the  school  that  received  the  largest  amount  of  training  and 
consultation. 

Table  10-6  shows  the  distinctiveness  indices  and  ranks  in  Auburn. 
The  schools  in  Auburn  showed  the  same  normal  meandering  as  those  in  Kent. 
School  AOl  showed  the  most  distinctive  pattern.    It  appeared  in  first 
place  in  distinctiveness  in  1968  and  in  second  place  in  1969*  This 
achievement  seems  at  first  glance  very  close  to  that  of  school  K12  in 
Kent,  and  we  will  not  discount  AOl's  performance  merely  because  of  its 
drop  to  sixth  place  in  1970,  because  school  K12  may  also  have  lost  its 
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first  place  after  we  stopped  administering  questionnaires.  Nevertheless, 
school  AOl  in  Auburn  did  not  reach  the  difficult  regions  of  structural 
innovation  reached  by  school  K12  (see  Table  10-2). 

Table  10-6.    Indices  and  ranks  on  distinctiveness  of  elementary  schools 
in  Auburn  in  reporting  five  kinds  of  innovation 


1968  1969  1970  1972 


School 

number 

Index 

Hank 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

fiank 

Index 

Rank 

AOl 

118 

1 

112 

2 

67 

6 

none 

A02 

10k 

3 

77 

7 

1 

63 

6 

AO3 

none 

135 

1 

none 

none 

AO^f 

9^^ 

s 

85 

5 

5k 

9 

101 

3 

AO5 

99 

4 

100 

3 

7k 

5 

none 

AO6 

37 

7 

80 

6 

112 

2 

5k 

8 

AO7 

71 

6 

61 

9 

61 

7 

66 

5 

AO8 

none 

73 

8 

95 

5 

79 

k 

AO9 

Ilk 

2 

9k 

k 

59 

8 

none 

AlO 

none 

none 

88 

k 

135 

1 

All 

none 

none 

none 

105 

2* 

A12 

none 

none 

none 
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7 

*  This  school  received  OD  training  mostly  in  August  of  1970 


Summary 

We  review  here  the  chief  conclusions  that  we  think  our  data  support. 
The  evidential  support  is  not  always  as  strong  ae  we  would  like  for  a 
particular  conclusion*    In  the  '^Discussion"  section  following  this  cumraary, 
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however,  we  shall  describe  how  the  findings  of  this  chapter  fit  together 
with  others  and  thus  produce  a  strong  overall  pattern  of  results. 

First,  innovations  like  achieving  structural-organizational  changes 
and  bringing  about  a  great  deal  of  collaboration  among  classroom  teachers 
are  more  difficult  than  most  curricular  changes  or  "cloistered"  changes 
such  as  computer  scheduling,  using  audio- visual  aids,  and  the  like,  and 
these  are  more  difficul*-  than  making  no  changes  at  all. 

Second,  schools  usually  meander  from  one  innovation  to  another  (includ- 
ing periods  wd.th  no  innovation  at  all)  in  cycles  of  one  or  two  years.  Oiay 
one  school  in  one  district,  the  one  that  had  received  the  most  hours  of 
training  in  organizational  development,  reported  in  two  successive  question- 
naire-administrations two  years  apart  that  it  was  primarily  enga>3:ed  in  the 
more  difficult  structural-organizatior*al  changes. 

Third,  if  a  school  had  unsuccessfully  tried  a  collaborative  innovation, 
it  was  very  unlikely  to  try  a  complex  structural  innovation  and  not  very 
likely  to  continue  effort  toward  the  collaborative  innovation.    It  was 
likely,  however,  to  turn  to  ciirricular  innovation. 

Fourth,  training  in  organizational  development  gave  an  important  amount 
of  help  to  some  schools  in  dealing  relatively  expeditiously  with  the 
environmental  press  to  adopt  team  teaching  and  similar  innovations.  It 
did,  however,  fail  to  help  one  trained  school.    Among  untrained  schools, 
the  responses  of  six  out  of  eight  indicated  either  that  innovative  activity 
was  minor  and  isolated  or  that  communication  in  these  schools  was  so  poor 
that  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  the  staff  believed  that  innovations  were  in 


progress  that  actually  weren*t# 

Fifth,  being  a  new  school  rather  than  an  old  school  did  not  signifi- 
cantly accelerate  the  process  of  adopting  or  rejecting  innovations  of  the 
team  teaching  sort.    Nor  was  being  a  new  school  connected  with  reporting 
distinctive  patterns  of  priority  among  the  types  of  innovations  studied 
here. 

The  signal  performance  was  that  of  school  K12  in  the  Kent  district. 
This  school  began  life  at  half  its  intended  size  in  1968-69,  as  a  "guest" 
of  another  school  in  an  cider  building.    It  began  its  full-scale  operation 
in  the  fall  of  1969f  and  received  its  first  OD  training  that  August.  It 
received  training  again  in  December  1969 1  August  1970,  and  January  1972; 
the  total  was  kS  hours,  the  largest  amount  of  training  given  any  of  the 
schools  included  in  this  study.    This  school  gave  more  attention  to  team 
teaching  and  similar  new  collaborations  in  the  classroom  than  any  other 
school  did  (as  indicated  by  the  percentages  of  reports  of  these  innovations) 
and  gave  up  reporting  them  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other  (see  Figure 
10-1).    Since  independent  evidence  from  later  interviews  by  Wyant  indicates 
that  the  school  did  succeed  in  making  team  teaching  and  the  "open  concept" 
work,  the  steep  drop  in  reports  of  this  sort  of  innovation  surely  means 
that  the  thing  that  was  new  in  1969  had  become  routine  by  1972.  The 
reports  from  the  school  in  1972  indicated  that  the  concerns  of  the  school 
for  new  ways  of  doing  things  had  moved  on  to  structural  matters  —  such 
as  new  collaborations  between  teams,  continued  use  of  the  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists,  reorganizing  "special  education  pupils"  into 
regular  classes,  and  new  relations  with  the  central  office. 
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We  do  not  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  amount  of  training 
received  even  by  the  longest-trained  school  in  this  study  is  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  most  schools  the  constructive  adaptability  we  envision  as 
"the  capacity  for  self-renewal."    We  know  from  other  data  that  school  K12 
in  Kent  began  with  a  number  of  factors  in  its  favor  (some  of  these  were 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2).    In  fact,  we  have  been  surprised,  while  analyzing 
the  data,  that  the  training  had  as  much  effect  as  it  did  on  the  other 
trained  schools  in  this  study.    In  any  case,  the  benefits  in  school  K12 
and  one  or  two  others  in  the  Kent  district  surely  reward  several  times 
over  the  meager  hours  they  spent  in  OD  training.    If  an  innovation  being 
attempted  is  indeed  worth  incorporating,  or  if  a  confident,  vigorous, 
mutually- trusting  faculty  is  worth  having,  or  both,  then  OD  training  in 
some  minimal  number  of  hours  is  surely  one  of  the  more  fruitful  ways  a 
school  can  invest  its  time,  energy,  and  money.    Even  if  the  hours  of  train- 
ing were  doubled  or  tripled  over  the  k6  hours  given  school  K12,  the  amount 
would  still  be  a  small  fraction  of  what  most  schools  invest  every  year  in 
college  courses  and  in-service  training,  large  parts  of  which  pay  dividends 
of  dubious  value. 

Discussion 

The  findings  of  this  chapter  seem  to  us  to  fit  very  well  with  the  find- 
ings of  earlier  chapters,  thus  strengthening  the  larger  body  of  evidence 
drawn  :Vom  the  several  chapters.    Chapter  5  showed  that  a  lively  willing- 
ness to  communicate  during  emotion,  when  combined  with  training  and  con- 
sultation for  organizational  development,  seemed  to  enhance  the  willingness 
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of  teachers  to  collaborate  with  one  another  —  a  willingness  which  we  used 
in  that  chapter  as  an  indicator  of  responsiveness.* 

*    In  Chapter  5,  the  questionnaire  items  that  indicate^^  responsiveness  told 
us  about  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  collaborate.    In  this  chapter, 
the  questionnaire  items  reveal  the  collaboration  that  was  actually  being 
xindertaken  in  schools. 


Chapter  10  has  given  evidence  that  after  schools  undergo  the  stress  of  some 
months  of  struggle  toward  collaborative  or  structural  rearrangements,  they 
are  then  likely  to  undertake  curricular  changes  even  though  they  have  not 
carried  the  collaborative  or  structural  changes  very  far.    It  seems  likely 
that  the  sheer  struggle  for  new  collaboration  or  structure  teaches  a  staff 
that  constructive  communication  can  be  carried  on  even  during  stress  and 
the  kinds  of  emotion  people  feel  when  under  stress.    If  a  staff  reduces 
its  fear  of  continuing  to  communicate  during  emotion  while  braving  the 
interpersonal  stresses  of  serious  innovation,  then  the  effect  seems  likely 
to  be  similar  to  the  one  we  saw  in  Chapter  5  —  that  teachers  become  more 
ready  to  be  helpful  to  one  another  in  their  teaching.    This  readiness,  in 
turn,  should  make  many  kinds  of  curricular  innovation  seem  less  forbidding. 

Also  in  this  chapter,  we  examined  the  success  of  elementary  schools 
in  establishing  collaboration  and  collaborative  structure.    There  were  five 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  that  had  (l)  attempted  this  kind  of  innovation 
(A  or  B),  that  (2)  existed  before  the  1972  assessment,  and  (3)  received 
consultation  and  training  for  organizational  development.    Of  these  five, 
three  (viz.,  K05,  Kll,  K12)  were  the  most  successful  of  the  Kent  elementary 
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schools  in  achieving  collaboration  or  collaborative  structure,  according  to 
the  criterion  we  chose  in  this  chapter.    If  we  grant  that  innovation  of  the 
types  A  and  B  require  effective  communication,  then  we  note  with  interest 
that  two  of  the  successful  schools  were  the  two  that  had  received  the 
greatest  amounts  of  OD  training:    schools  Kll  and  K12.    This  fits  with  our 
finding  in  Chapter  6  that  the  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of  training 
achieved  the  higher  levels  of  skill  in  three  kinds  of  communication.  Since 
school  KO5  received  comparatively  little  training,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
it  showing  up  as  a  success  in  collaboration  by  1972;  on  the  other  hand,  its 
•^-score"  was  only  1,  while  K12'6  B-score  reached  the  maximum  of  3. 

A  fourth  trained  school,  KI3,  did  not  fulfill  our  criterion  for 
successful  collaboration  by  1972,  but  did  seem  (by  the  evidence  in 
figure  10-1)  to  have  dispensed  with  the  effort  to  do  so  with  more  dispatch 
than  seven  of  the  other  nine  schools  that  were  also  unsuccessful.    As  we 
said  earlier,  we  are  as  happy  to  see  a  school  skillful  enough  to  reject  an 
innovation  with  dispatch  as  we  are  to  see  it  put  one  into  action  with 
dispatch. 

The  fifth  trained  school,  K02,  did  not  reach  our  criterion  for  collabor- 
ation and  did  not  dispense  with  the  effort  with  dispatch.    This  school 
received  only  a  small  amount  of  training  and  received  it  very  late.  This 
fact,  too»  fits  the  findings  of  Chajter  6  concerning  amount  of  training. 

Finally,  we  saw  in  all  the  earlier  chapters  and  again  in  this  one  that 
school  K12  always  stood  out  with  special  distinction.    This  was  the  school 
that  received  the  most  hours  of  training  and  the  most  installments  of 
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training  over  the  years.    Given  the  fact  that  this  school  showed  an  unusual 
pattern  of  difficult  but  highly  successful  innovation,  maintaining  it  from 
1970  through  1972,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  up  high  on  the  variables  we 
discussed  as  relevant  in  earlier  chapters  ~  this  school »s  special  distinc- 
tion also  adds  strength  to  the  pattern  of  evidence. 

All  these  findings  support  one  another;  each  strengthens  our  confidence 
in  the  others.    If  we  had  encountered  different  results  at  any  point,  our 
confidence  in  the  remainder  would  have  been  weaker.    If  no  school  that  gave 
up  school-wide  collaborative  effort  had  gone  on  to  curricular  innovation, 
if  the  trained  schools  that  succeeded  in  collaboration  or  that  gave  it  up 
had  not  shown  a  more  precipitous  decline  in  reports  of  B-innovations  than 
other  schools  (as  they  did  show  in  Figure  10-1  and  Table  10-4),  if  school 
K12  (the  one  with  the  most  training)  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctive —  if  any  one  of  these  things  had  happened,  our  conclusions  would 
have  been  seriously  weakened.    As  it  is,  however,  the  "construct  validity" 
of  this  cluster  of  findings  seems  to  us  strong. 

Aside  from  the  substantive  findings  just  reviewed,  there  are  some  other 
sorts  of  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  data,    (l)  Our  data  document  the 
fact  that  these  school  districts  spent  an  inordinate  number  of  person- 
hours  fussing  with  "innovations"  that  did  not,  ii.  che  end,  become  a  very 
fruitful  part  of  the  work  of  most  schools,  at  least  according  to  our  criter- 
ion —  and  presumably  this  happens  to  an  important  degree  in  other  school 
districts  as  well.     (2)    These  data,  combined  with  those  from  other  studies, 
give  evidence  that  there  exists  a  technology  ~  c rganizational  development  — 
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that  can  cut  away  some  portion  of  the  otherwise  wasted  effort.    (3)  The 
trends  revealed  by  the  four  times  of  data-collection  and  the  comparisons 
made  possible  by  the  technique  of  multi-dimensional  scaling  suggest  a  way 
for  governmental  agencies  and  private  foundations  to  make  efficient  use  of 
the  money  with  which  they  support  research.    Since  almost  every  act  of 
teaching  or  learning  in  a  school  takes  place  against  a  context  of  last 
yearns  customs  and  next  year's  hopes,  almost  no  outcome  can  be  confidently 
assessed  except  as  it  is  embedded  in  the  relevant  trends.    This  means  that 
most  studies  (excluding  those  of  very  short-term  phenomena)  that  collect 
data  at  one  or  two  times  over  a  year  or  two  must  inevitably  produce  very 
shaky  evidence  and  very  shaky  conclusions.    At  the  very  least,  a  study  should 
collect  data,  (a)  before  the  planned  change,  (b)  just  after  the  change  has 
presumably  been  brought  about,  (c)  a  year  later  to  see  whether  the  school 
can  maintain  the  new  shape  of  things  on  its  own,  and  (d)  a  year  after  that 
to  see  whether  the  effects  of  the  new  thing  when  it  is  now  a  familiar,  per- 
haps routine  thing  that  the  school  also  did  last  year  are  the  same  sort  of 
effects  that  accrued  when  the  thing  was  experimental  and  fresh. 

Finally,  this  study  fits  into  a  growing  body  of  research  on  the  fate  of 
innovations  in  schools  and  on  ways  to  facilitate  their  adoption  or  rejection. 
The  picture  that  is  emerging  has  two  chief  parts.    The  first  part  deals  with 
diagnosis  and  readiness.    Before  the  intervener  (whether  an  insider  or  an 
outsider)  asks  anyone  to  begin  doing  things  in  a  new  way,  he  or  she  will  do 
well  to  look  at  certain  critical  conditions.    If  a  single  one  of  these  con- 
ditions does  not  exist,  the  chances  of  success  for  a  complex  social 
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innovation  are  greatly  reduced.    Drawing  upon  the  findings  of  this  chapter 
and  other  chapters  in  this  book  as  well  as  upon  other  literature  in  this 
area,  we  believe  the  following  conditions  to  be  crucial:    (l)  The  central 
office  must  support  the  school  in  pursuing  its  own  leads,  or  at  least  be 
permissive  toward  it.    (2)  The  decision  to  move  into  the  innovation  must 
be  almost  consensual  and  the  decision  must  be  recycled  continually.    (3)  The 
desire  for  collaborative  work  must  be  strong  and  widespread  in  the  staff. 
(k)  The  anticipation  of  some  pain,  with  the  concomitant  expectation  that 
the  pain  will  "purchase"  something  that  is  worth  it,  must  be  widespread. 
(5)  The  staff  must  exhibit  a  willingness  to  entertair  unusual  and  even 
embarrassing  ideas  from  its  members.    (6)  The  key  leaders  must  intend  to 
stay  with  the  school  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  innovation  starts. 

The  second  part  of  the  picture  concerns  conditions  that  must  come 
about  during  the  process  of  establishing  the  new  way  of  doing  things.  If 
the  innovation  is  to  resist  future  threats  to  its  continuation,  these  condi- 
tions must  be  maintained:    (l)  New  norms  for  conmiunication  must  be 
practiced  that  demand  much  more  inmiediate,  face-to-face  information  than 
is  customary ^and  allow  much  less  postponement  of  the  communication  of 
information  or  suppresion  of  it  than  customary.    (2)  Systematic  problem- 
solving  processes  that  marshal  the  abilities  and  commitment  of  the  working 
group  must  be  adopted.    (3)  A  norm  of  taking  action  (not  just  talking)  in 
response  to  interior  and  exterior  challenges  must  come  about,    (k)  Norms 
and  roles  must  be  understood  much  more  clearly  and  widely  than  is  ordinarily 
now  the  case;  in  particular,  the  principal-.^  consistency  and  clarity  from 
the  outset  about  his  readiness  to  risk  new  norms  is  vital.    (5)  Procedures 
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for  quick  feedback  about  progress  toward  goals  must  become  a  part  of  every 
major  decision  and  every  plan  for  action.    (6)  Ways  must  be  found  to  maintain 
a  lively  effervescence  of  fresh  ideas,  even  when  they  annoy.    Again,  if  any 
one  of  these  conditions  fails  to  come  about,  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
innovation  drops.    We  believe  that  all  these  conditions,  both  those  necessary 
before  an  innovation  and  those  necessary  during  it,  can  be  produced  if  they 
do  not  already  exist  —  perhaps  not  in  every  school  in  the  country,  but 
surely  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  schools. 
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Chapter  11 

SCHOOL  AND  DISTRICT: 

EFFECTS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  TRAINING  ON  CONSTRUCTIVE  ADAPTATION 

Bell  and  Runkel 
(fitial) 

In  the  previous  chapter,  we  examined  the  capacity  of  the  Kent 
schools  to  perform  as  entire  systems       specifically,  how  the  schools 
as  a  whole  coped  with  the  press  for  innovation.    We  presented  this 
capacity  for  processing  innovation  as  an  indicator  of  third-level  skills. 
In  this  chapter  and  the  next  we  present  further  evidence  of  third-level 
skills  that  was  apparent  in  the  Kent  schools  and  district.    Chapter  12 
examines  the  Kent  cadre  as  a  system  in  itself,  looking  at  its  capabilities 
and  effectiveness  within  and  outside  of  the  Kent  district.    We  open 
the  present  chapter  by  taking  a  second  look  at  our  conceptualization  of 
third-level  skills,  particularly  constructive  adaptability.    We  then 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  assessing  third-level  skills 
and  follow  by  presenting  the  evidence  of  third- level  skills  in  the  Kent 
schools  and  district. 

Third-Level  Skills  and  Capacities 

In  Chapter  3  we  presented  four  marks  or  criteria  of  constructive 
adaptation  we  believed  essential  for  healthy  organizational  functioning. 
The  four  criteria  are  briefly; 

1.    Instituting  problem-solving  sequeaces  when  progress  toward  a  goal  is 
found  to  be  unacceptable  or  when  norms  that  serve  constrxictive 
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adaptability  are  seen  to  be  weakening.    This  ability  rests ,  in  turn, 
upon  the  ability  to  maintain  sources  of  accurate  and  relevant  infor- 
mation ^  upon  maintaining  connxunication  channels  that  can  convey  the 
information  accurately  and  swiftly  to  those  concerned,  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  organizational  members  to  volunteer  relevant  Information, 
upon  norms  for  group  work  that  support  effective  reconsideration  of 
goals,  upon  ability  to  uncover  conflicts,  upon  ability  to  carry 
through  a  problem-solving  sequence  effectively  once  the  need  is 
agreed  upon,  and  upon  all  the  other  first-level  and  second-level 
skills  we  have  discussed. 
2 •     Maintaining  access  to  fresh  ideas  and  other  personal  resources. 
To  maintain  constructive  adaptability,  the  organisation  must  make 
occasions  and  seek  out  situations  in  which  potentially  useful 
ideas,  abilities,  and  methods  can  be  exposed  to  view. 

Throughout  this  book  we  have  used  the  phrases  "access  to  the  variety 
pool"  or  simply  'Variety"  in  reference  to  this  ability. 

Taking  action.    This  organizational  ability  means  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  new  ideas,  abilities,  and  methods  available  to  the 
organization.    To  be  constructively  adaptive  the  organisation  must 
be  able  to  act  upon  and  make  use  of  the  variety  made  available  to  It. 
Assessing  movement.    This  organizational  ability  refers  to  the  or- 
ganization's use  of  methods  to  chart  long-term  trends,  assess  different 
effects  on  different  subsystems,  and  monitor  the  interaction  between 
the  organization  and  the  environment.    In  general  this  is  the  ability 
to  collect  and  make  use  of  valid  information  about  the  internal  and 
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external  functioning  of  the  organization. 

The  four  organizational  abilities  In  the  above  llat  ioqply 
that  schools  as  open  systems  are  Interacting  with  the  environment  In  which 
they  are  embedded.    Kalntainlng  this  Interaction  between  organization  and 
environment  can  be  viewed  as  the  primary  function  of  any  organizational 
system.    Unfortunately »  this  very  process  Is  often  deficient  In  schools  and 
districts.    Our  selection  of  the  four  criteria  of  constructive  adapta- 
tlon  as  well  as  our  conceptualization  of  the  capacity  In  theory  was 
done  with  this  Interaction  between  school  and  environment  In  mind.  By 
definition,  a  school  or  district  that  has  built  a  continuous  capacity  for 
constructive  adaptation  will  be  able  to  act  upon  the  changes  in  environ- 
mental events  with  dispatch,  efficiency,  ease,  and  foresight.  Further, 
the  need  for  skill  in  constructive  adaptation  Increases  as  the  environ- 
ment of  the  school  or  district  becomes  more  volatile  and  experiences  more 
rapid  changes.    Certainly  the  demands,  limitation,  expectations,  and  values 
pressed  upon  schools  by  their  environments  are  nowadays  in  a  state  of 
constant  change,  evaluation,  alteration,  and  re-evaluation. 

If  one  views  schools  as  adaptive,  problem-solving,  open  systems, 
then  inferences  about  organizational  health  or  constructive  adaptation 
must  be  based  on  the  processes  the  school  uses  in  coping  with  environmental 
changes.    The  concept  of  constructive  adaptation  emphasizes  the  organiza- 
tion's evolution  —  the  structural  and  procedural  changes  that  it  undergoes 
in  response  to  the  environment.    The  school  is  viewed  as  constantly  changing 
and  evolving  new  structures  and  processes  to  contend  with  environmental 
pressure.    In  the  following  section  we  present  three  processes,  capacities 
or  capabilities  that  are  common  to  this  process  of  evolution  or  morpho- 
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genesis* 

Constructive  Adaptation 

Some  Insight  Into  tlie  prr  ^d»,s6s  of  constructive  adaptatri^n  Is 
provided  by  Welck  (1969)  In  his  discussion  of  soclocultural  evolution  and 
the  processes  of  organising.    Buckley  (1967)  presents  similar  ideas  in 
his  discussion  of  ''morphogenesis*'.    Both  of  these  authors  view  organisations 
as  systems  that  carry  on  Interchange  with  their  environments.    Both  hold 
this  interchange  with  the  environment  as  the  fundamental  manifestation  of 
an  adaptive  system. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  we  are  less  concerned  with  what 
is  evolved  than  with  the  processes  of  constructive  adaptation.    We  are 
less  Interested  in  particular  structures  or  norms  that  aric    than  in  the 
use  a  school  or  district  makes  of  structures  or  norms  to  heighten  construc- 
tive adaptation.    The  processes  ve  assign  to  the  third  level,  furthermore, 
are  those  that  reach  beyond  particular  parts  of  the  organization,  though 
certain  parts  of  an  organization  may  be  more  involved  with  one  process 

than  another.    Also,  an  individual,  a  group,  a  subs/stem,  or  the 
organization  as  a  whole  may  be  engaged  in  different  processes  supporting 
constructive  adaptation  to  varying  degrees  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Using  Weick*s  terms,  there  are  three  essential  processes  that 
characterize  the  interaction  of  an  adaptive  system  or  organization  with  its 
environment  —  variety,  selection,  and  retention.    We  shall  briefly  discuss 
eacht 

Variety 

Probably  the  most  obvious  process  that  characterizes  adaptation 
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is  variety.    Any  adaptive  system  must  maintain  mechanisms  for  generating 
different  ways  of  dealing  with  the  demands  of  the  environment.    A  school 
or  district  imist  provide  "climate"  and  procedure  to  bring  into  visibility 
different  views,  skills,  opinions,  ways  of  doing  things,  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  daily  functions.    The  school  or  district  must  encourage 
staff  members  to  try  new  methods,  to  seek  out  different  approaches,  and  to 
look  for  alternative  modes  that  can  be  shared  with  other  members  of  the 
staff. 

Access  to  variety  is  often  haphazard  and  unplanned.    But  human 
organisations  have  the:  potentiality  of  heightening  the  variety  of  their 
responses  to  environmental  challenge  through  methods  that  are  rational, 
planned,  and  regularized.    This  is  not  to  say  that  variety  in  most  human 
systems  is  at  present  rational  and  planned;  rather,  it  is  to  say  that  it  is 
possible  and  feasible  for  schools  and  districts  to  develop  much  more 
rational  and  regular  methods  of  expanding  the  variety  of  their  responses 
than  are  now  typical.    To  the  degree  that  members  of  an  organization  be- 
come aware  of  present  recurring  patterns  and  discover  the  principles 
inherent  in  the  interaction  between  the  organization  and  its  environment, 
the  possibility  of  a  rational,  planned  search  for  variety  increases. 

Selection 

The  primary  function  of  the  selection  process  is  to  extend  or 
eliminate,  strengthen  or  weaken  various  forms  of  variety.    Weick  (1969) 
points  out  the  usefullness  of  differentiating  between  selection  jnechanisms 
and  selection  criteria.    We  describe  these  factors  separately  below. 

There  are  several  selection  mechanisips  which  function  concurrently 
during  the  life  of  any  human  system.    Some  of  the  more  relevant  ones  are 
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mentioned  below* 

1.  Selection  by  survival.    This  mechaAiam  aiost  parallels  the 
selection  process  of  biological  systems.    It  works  throxigh  the  "death" 

and  elimination  of  organisations  or  parts  of  organisations  because  of  their 
Inability  to  cope  adequately  with  the  demands  of  the  environment* 

2.  Selection  by  tradition*    This  mechanism  selects  structures  or 
procedures  that  have  become  customary.    It  is  represented  by  the  statement , 
"That's  the  way  we've  always  done  it." 

3.  Selection  by  imitation  works  through  borrowing  or  imitating 
the  methods  of  prosperous ,  successful  groups  or  organizations. 

A •    Selection  by  promotion  and  reward.    Individuals  or  groups  whose 
variations  appear  more  adaptive  are  elevated  to  positions  of  authority 
or  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  income,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

5.    Selection  by  planning  uses  conscious  planrVag,  forecasting 
and  anticipating  to  select  those  forms  of  variety  that  appear  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  imnediate  or  expected  needs  of  the  organisation.    Weick  (1969) 
points  out  that  there  are  two  choice  points  in  planned  selection:  a 
"noticing"  choice  and  a  "doing"  choice.    One  must  first  become  aware  of 
possible  alternatives  and  chose  to  ignore  or  attend  to  them.    This  is  the 
"noticing"  choice.    One  can  then  move  consciously  to  modify  the  actions  of 
the  organization.    This  is  the  "doing"  choice  —  acting  upon  or  not  acting 
upon  certain  elements  among  the  noticed  variety.    The  noticing  choice 
can  require  revising  the  selection  criteria.    The  doing  choice  can 
require  revising  the  method  of  searching  for  variety;  it  can  also  require 
revising  the  retention  process. 

Selection  criteria  are  almost  innumerable.    In  schools,  criteria 
proliferate  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  educational  goals  and  because 
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of  the  tremendous  variability  of  the  environment.    Like  other  social  sys- 
tems ,  schools  use  two  types  of  selective  criteria:    criteria  demanded  by 
the  Internal  functioning  of  the  system  and  criteria  demanded  by  the 
functioning  of  the  system  with  its  environment.    TJnfortxinately ,  the  two 
types  of  criterion  —  internal  and  external  —  are  often  incompatible. 
The  internal  criteria  typically  maintain  the  stability  of  the  system, 
while  the  external  criteria  are  typically  chosen  to  maintain  adequate 
response  to  environmental  demands.    For  example,  the  external  criteria 
may  require  that  old  organizational  positions  and  procedures  be  eliminated 
or  adjiasted  to  meet  new  environmental  needs.    However,  the  internal  criteria 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  stability  of  preserving  the  system  may  work  to 
maintain  those  positions  and  procedures.    If  the  Internal  criteria  are 
given  too  much  consideration  by  the  organization,  the  system  will  soon 
Become  encumbered  with  irrelevant  archaic  positions  and  procedures. 

Retention 

The  third  process  consists  of  mechanisms  for  storing  and  preserving 
modes  of  action.    It  is  not,  however,  simply  a  laemDry  system.    The  reten- 
tion process  preserves  and  propogates  actual  b'ihavior  and  protects  it  with 
norms,  roles,  sanctions,  and  the  like.    The  retention  process  is  made  up 
of  organizational  methods  and  forces  that  maintain  existing  organization. 

The  variety  and  retention  processes  are  often  opposed.    This  is 
especially  true  of  complex  organizations  that  have  evolved  elaborate  struc- 
tures and  procedures  for  dealing  with  the  environment.    The  more  elabo*, 
rate  the  organization,  the  more  vulnerable  it  becomes  to  variation.  To 
lessen  disruption,  it  simultaneously  becomes  more  resistant  to  change. 


The  retention  process  responds  to  inforjnatlon  about  past  events  ^  while 
the  variety  process  responds  to  information  about  Immediate  events.  To 
the  extent  that  there  Is  contradiction  between  past  and  present  information, 
there  will  be  conflict  between  the  retention  and  variety  processes.  This 
conflict  poses  special  problems  for  organizational  change  efforts.  In 
schools  and  districts  embedded  in  rapidly  changing  environments,  some 
internal  reorganization  of  the  retention  system  may  be  necessary  to  Increase 
the  adaptability  of  the  organization.    In  particular,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  method  of  retaining  a  variety  of  new  ideas  from  out- 
side and  a  variety  of  methods  of  selecting  and  adopting  these  new  ideas. 
The  notable  method  of  retaining  variety  that  we  have  described  in  this 
book  is  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 

Appropriate  Use  of  the  Processes 

We  have  now  presented  three  processes  characteristic  of  living, 
adaptive  systems;  variety,  selection,  and  retention.    For  an  organization 
to  be  constructively  adaptive,  it  must  balance  these  processes  in  appro- 
priate ways.    To  be  constructively  adaptive,  an  organization  must  ob- 
viously maintain  some  interchange  with  the  environment.    In  fact,  this 
characteristic  is  true  for  all  open  systexns,  whether  they  are  construc- 
tively adapMve  or  not.    It  is  the  appropriate  use  of  the  processes  of 
variety,  selection,  and  retention  that  characterize  the  constructively 
adaptive  organization.    We  mentioned  that  some  reorganization  of  the 
retention  system  is  usually  necessary  if  organizational  change  is  to  be 
brought  about.    The  reason  is  that  the  retention  system    «»rves  as  the 

medium  through  which  the  other  two  processes  —  variety  and  selection  

are  carried  out.    The  constructively  adaptive  organization  must  maintain 
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a  retention  process  that  allows  for  maximiiin  use  of  the  variety  process 

and  promotes  the  use  of  the  selection  mephanlsm  through  conscious,  rational 

planning. 

It  Is  helpful  to  vlevr  selection  as  the  process  that  brings  the 
variety  and  retention  processes  together.    Within  the  life  of  an  organi- 
sation, there  are  times  when  variety  must  be  given  priority,  especially 
when  the  organization  or  its  environment  is  undergoing  rapid  change. 
At  other  times,  it  is  advantageous  to  maintain  the  existing  ways  of  doing 
things.    The  constructively  adaptive  organization  relies  upon  both  the 
variety  and  retention  processes  —  it  shifts  the  priority  from  one  to  the 
other.    Ideally,  it  shifts  from  the  one  process  to  the  other  with  con- 
scious planning.    In  other  words,  the  constructively  adaptive  organization 
has  a  capability  for  consciously  selecting  the  process,  variety  or  reten- 
tion, that  will  be  given  priority  according  to  the  problem  at  hand.  It 
-makes  this  selection  on  the  basis  of  information  about  the  internal  and 
external  problems  of  the  organization. 

Finally,  the  constructively  adaptive  organization  is  character- 
ized by  an  active,  viable  variety  process  —  one  that  makes  use  of  the 
resources  within  the  organization  and  seeks  new  ways  of  doing  things  from 
outside  the  organization.    Further,  the  process  is  not  haphazard;  rather, 
it  is  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  past  endeavors  and  the  expectation  of 
future  events* 

In  sum,  the  constructively  adaptive  school  or  district  is  charac- 
terized By:     (1)    an  active,  systematic  process  for  eliciting  variety, 
(2)  a  consciously  planned  selection  process,  and  (3)  a  flexible  retention 
process  that  maintains  access  to  variety  as  well  as  the  planned  selection 
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process. 

Problems  of  Measureaient 

Ultimately,  the  best  measure  of  a  constructively  adaptive  sys- 
tem Is  its  ability  to  adapt  to  a  changing  euvlrorment  so  as  to  continue 
progress  towards  its  goals.    Unfortunately,  this  statement  specifies 
no  limits  ~  no  guiding  parameters  —  that  can  be  used  to  Judge  whether 
adequate  adaptation  has  taken  place.    For  example,  how  swiftly  must  an 
organisation  adapt  to  an  environmental  change  to  be  classified  as  construe-- 
tlvely  adaptive?    What  constitutes  an  adaptive  response  —  some  form  of 
innovation  or  a  vigorous  inalntenance  of  an  existing  method?    If  an  organl- 
aatlon  develops  a  neirmethod  for  doing  things,  how  long  must  this  new 
method  be  maintained  before  it  is  considered  stable?    How  much  can  an  organi- 
aation  modify  its  goals  to  meet  environmental  demands  and  still  be  con- 
sidered as  progressing  towards  its  goals?    These  and  other  questions 
arise  when  one  tries  to  assess  the  constructive  adaptability  of  an  organ- 
isation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  above  questions 
arise  from  the  fact  that  any  indicator  of  constructive  adaptation  is 
contextually  bound  to  the  environmental  factors  that  surround  its  occurence. 
The  appropriateness  of  any  organisational  behavior  that  may  be  used  as 
an  indicator  of  constructive  adaptation  can  be  determined  only  in  the  light 
of  the  environmental  conditions  in  which  it  occurs.    Furthermore,  it  is 
easy  for  different  observers  to  disagree  on  whether  a  particular  act  of 
constructiye  adaptation  is  constructive,  stable,  innovative,  or  whatever. 
To  ue,  the  superintendent  and  his  cabinet  were  showing  constructive 
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adaptation  in  1970  when  they  changed  the  node  and  purpose  of  their  weekly 
meetings.    To  us,  the  Kent  cadre  took  many  constructively  adaptive  steps 
to  meet  the  threats  from  their  enviroiJBient  (see  Chapter  12).    But  these 
exaoqples  may  not  be  as  persuasive  to  others. 

Certainly,  one  occurence  of  a  particular  type  of  behavior  is 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  attaitanent  of  constructive  adaptability. 
Assessing  constructive  adaptation  requires  us  to  establish  patterns  of 
responses  that  can  be  classified  as  adaptive.    If  a  school's  staff  asks 
for  special  training  on  a  single  occasion,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
school  is  skilled  in  maintaining  access  to  variety.    However,  if  a  school 
staff  asks  for  training  as  one  means  of  getting  new  ideas  and  at  the  same 
time  uses  several  other  methods  that  interact  productively  with  the 
training,  the  overall  pattern  could  indicate  a  healthy  variety  process. 
As  another  example,  if  a  school's  staff  asked  for  ar.  integrated  series  of 
special  training  events  over  a  period  of  years,  this  also  might  indicate 
a  healthy  variety  process. 

In  SUB,  in  assessing  the  constructive  adaptation  of  any  organi- 
zation, one  must  consider  the  environmental  context  in  which  the  organi- 
aational  response  occurs.    Additionally,  one  must  find  patterns  of 
behavior  that  can  be  classified  as  adaptive.    The  patterns  can  be  documen- 
ted in  two  ways;     (1)  by  the  existence  of  several  activities  whose  caamon- 
ality  establishes  a  pattern;  or  (2)  by  the  recurrence  of  a  single  type  of 
adaptive  behavior,  appropriately  modified  over  time. 

This  kind  of  data  is  difficult  and  costly  to  collect,  and  it  is 
subject  to  all  the  problems  of  interpretation  that  were  mentioned  ear- 
lier.   In  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  we  have  relied  on  indirect 
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evidence.    Our  reasoning  in  the  earlier  chapters  went  something  like 
this.    We  postulated  that  characteristics  A  and  B  were  prerequisite  to 
attaining  characteristic  C.    Then,  If  we  were  able  to  show  that  a  school 
possessed  characteristics  A  and  B,  we  argued  that  the  school  was  at 
least  more  likely  to  have  characteristic  C  than  a  school  that  did  not 
have  characteristics  A  and  B,  or  that  the  school  was  "on  Its  way"  to 
achieving  characteristic  C.    This  kind  of  reasoning  underlay  our  postulatlon 
of  three  levels  of  skill  (sea  Chapter  3) . 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  turn  to  acre  direct  evidence  of  con- 
structive adaptability.    Much  of  the  evidence  will  consist  of  patterns  of 
behavior  in  the  organlstatlon  as  a  whole. 

Evidence  of  Constructive  Adaptation 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Kent  project,  our  understanding  of 
constructive  adaptation  was  only  beginning  to  take  form.  Consequently, 
we  were  not  guided  by  the  concepts  of  variety,  selection,  and  retention 
when  we  documented  the  activities  of  the  Kent  schools  and  district.  We 
did,  however,  maintain  rather  detailed  files  on  the  activities  of  the 
schools  and  district  that  Involved  the  cadre  ~  the  Internal  group  of 
organizational  specialists.    We  condensed  our  files  and  prepared  a  list 
of  events  that  Included  activities  of  the  cadre  (and  also  in  some  In- 
stances, CASEA)  from  the  fall  of  1968  to  the  spring  of  1974.    The  coiiq)lete 
list  of  activities  is  presented  in  Appendix  4-A.    Together  with  the  jnajor 
events  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  district's  use  of  the  cadre  of  or- 
ganlaatlonal  specialists  constitutes  our  major  record  of  ways  that  the  Kent 
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district  and  Its  schools  exhibited  ability  at  seeking  alternatives,  selec- 
ting nev  methods  for  trial,  and  retaining  certain  of  theait    No  doubt  the 
schools  and  district  engaged  in  jaany  activities  during  the  years  of  our 
study  that  could  give  evidence  for  or  against  their  skill  in  constructive 
adaptability  but  of  which  we  remain  unaware.    We  would  be  happier  if  we 
had  a  thorough-going  record  of  every  decision  by  any  individual  or  group 
to  initiate  a  new  departure  and  of  every  decision  not  to  do  so.    It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  end  our  study  with  an  assessment  of  the  ability 
of  the  district  as  a  whole  to  act  adaptlvely.    Our  data  do  not  permit 
us  to  do  so.    We  must  limit  our  inferences  to  what  we  can  deduce  from  the 
use  the  Kent  schools  and  district  made  of  the  cadre. 

But  if  we  cannot  assess  the  Kent  district  in  all  its  activities, 
we  can  at  least  assess  its  use  of  the  cadre  of  organisational  specialists, 
and  it  la  especially  relevant  for  us  to  do  this,  because  our  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  discover  what  benefits  could  result  from  our  OD  intervention, 
and  especially  that  phase  of  it  that  established  the  Kent  cadre.  Con- 
sequently, we  present  below  the  patterns  of  activity  surrounding  the  uses 
schools  and  district  made  of  the  cadre. 

We  begin  with  a  sheer  listing  of  activities  of  the  cadre  that 
occurred  within  the  Kent  district  with  school  personnel,  parents,  or 
students.    The  list  excludes  the  cadre's  activities  outside  the  district 
or  outside  the  business  of  schooling.    As  well  as  listing  the  activities 
of  the  cadre,  we  also  list  the  relevant  interventions  of  CASEA  that  some- 
times preceded  the  entry  of  the  cadre.    The  list  has  four  parts:    (1)  schools, 
(2)  district-wide  groups,  (3)  central-office  groups,  and  (A)  parent  and 
student  groups »    Each  line  of  the  list  tells  the  date  of  the  interven- 
tion, the  portion  o     he  school  or  group  with  whom  the  cadre  or  CASEA 
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dealt >  the  nuaiber  of  hours  or  days  spent,  the  purpose,  and  whether  the 
interveners  were  the  cadre,  CASEA,  or  both.    After  presenting  the  list, 
we  shall  describe  certain  of  the  events  or  patterns  In  same  detail. 


work  the  Kent  Schools 

Elementary  School  KOl 

(a)  February  197A;  staff;  2  hours;  diagnosis;  Cadre 

(b)  April  197A;  staff;  3  hours;  data  feedback;  Cadre 
Cc)    August  197A;  staff;  12  hours;  training;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  K02 

U)    August  1570;  staff;  7  hours  on  each  of  2  days;  training;  Cadre 
CbJ    November  l970j  staff;  one  meeting;  feedback  from  Interviews: 
Cadre  ' 

Elementary  School  KQA 

December  1973;  staff;  A  hours;  diagnosis  and  data  feedback;  Cadre. 
See  also  under  Parent  and  Student  Groups 

Elementary  School  K05 

Ca)    October  1968;  staff;  one  meeting;  planning;  CASEA 
Cb)    November  1968;  staff;  one -meeting;  interviews;  CASEA 
Cc)    January  1969;  staff;  oae  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA 
Cd)    March  1969;  staff;  6  hours;  training;  CASEA 
Ce)    August  1970;  staff:  6  hours;  training;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  K07 

August  1972;  staff;  hours  unknown;  purpose  unknown;  Cadre 
Elementary  School  K08 

October  1973;  administrators;  one  hour;  diagnosis;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  KlO 

See  under  Parent  and  Student  Groups 

Elementary  School  Kll 

(»)    October  1968;  staff;  2  meetings;  interviews;  CASEA 
(b)    November  1968;  staff;  one  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA 
Cc)    December  1968;  staff;  9  hours;  training;  CASEA 
(d)    February  1969;  staff;  one -meeting;  planning;  CASEA 
Ce)    March  1969;  staff;  6  hours;  training;  CASEA 
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Cf)    August  1970;  staff;  6  hours  on  each  of  4  days;  training; 
Cadre 

Cg)    October  1973;  administrators;  one  hour;  diagnosis;  Cadre 
Elementary  School  K12 

(a)    August  1969;  staff;  10  hours  in  2  days;  training;  CASEA  and 
Cadre 

Cb)    December  1969;  staff;  4  hours  on  each  of  2  days;  training; 
CASEA  and  Cadrs 

(c)    August  1970;  staff;  7  hours  on  each  of  2  days;  training;  Cadre 
Cd)    January  1972;  staff;  7  hours  on  each  of  2  days;  training;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  K13 

Ca)    March  1970;  staff;  2  hours  on  each  of  5  days;  training;  Cadre 
(B)    August  1970;  staff;  5  hours;  follow-up;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  Kl4 

Ca)    August  1970;  staff;  3  hours  on  each  of  7  days;  training;  Cadre 
Ch)    Movemher  1970;  staff;  3  hours  on  each  of  2  days;  follow-up; 
Cadre 

Elementary  School  K15 

(a)  August  1970;  staff;  22  hours  in  4  days;  training;  Cadre 

(b)  October  1970;  staff;  one  meeting;  process  consultation;  Cadre 
Cc)    December  1970;  staff;  one  meeting;  discussion;  Cadre 

Junior  High  School  K22 

Ca)    September  1969;  principal  and  some  teachers;  2  hours; 
diagnosis;  Cadre  &  CASEA 

(b)  September  1969;  staff;  2  hours;  training;  Cadre  &  CASEA 

(c)  October  1969;  staff;  2  hours;  training;  Cadre  &  CASEA 

Junior  High  School  K23 

(a)  October  1968;  staff;  one  meeting;  group  interviews;  CASEA 

(b)  November  1968;  staff;  one  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA 

(c)  January  1969;  staff;  one  meeting;  planning;  CASEA 

(d)  February  1969;  cabinet  subgroup;  2  meetings  plus  4  hours; 

training;  CASEA 

(e)  February  1969;  small  groups;  one  meeting;  planning  and 

training;  CASEA 

(f)  February-Harch  1969;  department  group;  3  meetings;  training; 

CASEA 

(g)  March  1969;  staff;  7  hours;  training;  CASEA 

Ox)    May  1970:  staff;  3  meetings;  process  consultation  and 
training;  Cadre 
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High  School  K31 

(a)    October-November  1968;  staff;  2  meetings;  Interviews  and 

feedback;  CASEA 
Cb)    Winter  1969;  department  chairmen  and  administrators;  4 

meetings;  entry  dlscnsslons;  CASEA 

(c)  Spring  1969;  department  chairmen;  3  meetings;  training;  CASEA 

(d)  Spring  1969;  department  chairmen  and  administrators; 

2  meetings;  planning;  CASEA 

Ce)    Fall  1969;  department  chairmen  and  administrators;  5  meetings; 
process  consultation;  CASEA  and  Cadre 

(f)    November  1972;  administrators;  unknown  hours;  process  con- 
sultation; Cadre 

High  School  K32 

(a)  October-November  1968;  staff;  2  meetings;  interviews  and 

feedback;  CASEA 

(b)  January  1969;  administrative  group;  3  hours;  process  con- 

sultation; CASEA 

Cc)    January  1969;  humanities  department  and  coordinator;  5  hours; 
imaging;  CASEA 

(d)    February  1969;  staff;  3  hours  and  one  meeting;  problem  solving 

CASEA 

Ce)    March  1969;  administrators;  2  hours;  planning;  CASEA 

Cf)    April  1969;  cabinet;  15  hours  in  3  sessions;  training;  CASEA 

Work  with  District-Wide  Groups 

Superintendent ' s  Seminars 

From  December  1971  through  June  1973  meetings  approximately 
once  a  month  for  superintendent  and  groups  of  individual  staff 
members  from  the  district;  Cadre  convenes  and  facilitates; 
about  2  hours  each;  numbers  in  attendance  unknown. 

Social  Studies  Advisory  Comnittee 

November  1972  and  March  1973;  2  meetings  of  50  persons  facilitated 
by  Cadre 

Foreign  Lan^ge  Committee 
January  1973;  facilitation;  Cadre 
Kent  Education  Assoctation 

(a)    Beginning  in  January  1971;  process  observation  at  meetings 
of  50  member  representative  council;  Cadre 
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(b)  Spring  ia7l;  problem  solving  sessions  for  representative 
council  and  executive  board  followed  by  confrontation 
meeting;  Cadre 

School  Board  Meetings 

Fall  1970;  "some"  meetings;  unknown  hours;  process  consultation; 
Cadre 

Principals 

July  1970;  k  day;  training;  Cadre 
Conmunlcatlon  Siirvey 

October  1973;  unknown  hours;  superintendent  commissioned  a  survey 
of  all  school  staffs  to  ascertain  their  desires  about  communicating 
with  him.    Completed  by  Cadre  by  January  1974;  Personnel  Depart- 
ment helped  compile  data.    Results  fed  back  in  writing  to  prin- 
cipals and  Cadre. 

District  Bud|get  Election  Committee 

December  1971;  one  meeting;  Special  Levy  Seminar;  facilitation; 
Cadre 

November  1972;  unknown  hours;  problem-solving  training;  Cadre 

Work  with  Cential  Office  Groups 

Superintendent 's  Cabinet 

Ca)  January  1970  through  September  1971;  process  observation;  Cadre 
(b)    July  1970;  one  week;  training;  Cadre 

Curriculum  Development  Division 

July  1970;  one  week;  process  consultation;  Cadre 

Superintendent's  Sumner  Workshop 

August  1973;  3  days;  facilitation;  Cadre 

Work  with  Parent  &  Student  Groups 

PXA  Presidents  and  Building  Principals 

May  1970;  one  meeting;  facilitation;  Cadre 
September  1973;  one  meeting;  training;  Cadre 
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Elementary  School  Staff  and  Parents 

May  1970;  "some"  laeetinga;  conferences  between  staff  and 

parents  of  KlO  establishing  drop~in  center  to  deal 
with  drug  proBlems;  facilitation;  Cadre 

Spring  197A;  staff  &  PTA  members  of  school  KOA;  one  meeting; 
training;  Cadre 

PTA  District  Organization 

1972-1973;  2  meetings;  facilitation;  Cadre 

April  1973;  one  meeting;  problem  identification  session;  facili- 
tation; Cadre 

Multi-Ethnic  Camps 

Ca)    September  1969;  weekend  camp  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  complexities  of  inter-personal  and  group 
relations;  AO  students  in  attendance;  facilitation; 
cadre. 

(b)  May  1970;  weekend  camp;  80  students  in  attendance;  facilitation; 

cadre 

(c)  Hay  1971;  weekend  camp;  100  students  in  attendance;  facili- 

tation; cadre 

We  shall  next  provide  more  detail  about  certain  events  particu- 
larly relevant  to  this  chapter.    We  shall  also  sunmarize  certain  findings 
from  other  chapters  that  provide  evidence  for  the  healthy  functioning  of 
the  processes  of  variety,  selection,  and  retention. 

Variety 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  Kent  schools  and  district  organi- 
zations sought  to  make  use  of  their  resources,  expand  their  abilities 
and  skills,  and  provide  new  and  different  services  in  ways  of  which  we 
are  not  aware.    Of  those  activities  we  have  documented,  we  have  chosen 
four  examples  that  we  believe  indicate  the  presence  of  a  lively  search 
for  variety, 

of  Innovation.    A  good  example  of  the  salience  of  the 
variety  process  in  the  Kent  district  was  the  extensive  efforts  of  most 
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of  the  schools  toward  new  forms  of  organlxatlon  and  curriculum.    We  dis- 
cussed these  in  Chapter  10.    We  reported  tl^re  that  in  1968  the  largest 
portion  of  staff  in  ahout  half  the  Kent  elementary  schools  reported 
collaBorative  innovations  as  the  type  of  innovation  they  were  pursuing. 
By  1949,  83  percent  of  the  school  staffs  reported  that  they  were  involved 
in  collaborative  innovations.    Clearly,  many  people  in  many  of  the  schools 
believed  that  something  new  and  different  was  going  on  in  their  school. 

Although  the  successful  implementation  of  the  more  difficult 
innovations  was  infretfuent,  the  climate  of  innovation  influenced  other 
areas  of  the  Kent  schools  and  district.    Consequently,  during  the  years 
1970  to  1972,  many  of  the  school  staffs  reported  attempts  at  presumably 
less  difficult  curricular  innovations.    What  seems  apparent  from  the 
data  in  Chapter  10  is  that  the  Kent  schools  were  busily  trying  out  new 
ways  of  doing  things  during  these  years 

The  documentation  of  innovative  efforts  we  have  presented  here 
and  in  Chapter  10  seem  to  us  to  provide  evidence  that  the  district  as 
a  whole  was  tapping  its  variety  ppol;  it  exhibited  a  very  active  effort 
to  try  new  organizational  schemes  for  teaching  and  functioning.    It  is 
irrelevant  to  the  foregoing  point  whether  the  innovative  effort  arose 
from  teachers,  students,  principals,  superintendent,  or  school  board.  The 
fact  is  that  many  staff  members  were  for  some  time  engaged  in  innovative 
efforts.    This  innovative  surge  began  before  the  cadre  existed.    Some  of 
it  began  before  CASEA  entered  the  district.    Certainly,  it  was  not  due 
to  CASEA  or  the  cadre  ~  it  was  a  locally  generated  effort.    This  innovative 
surge  indicates  the  presence  of  an  active  variety  process  in  the  Kent 
district. 

Reaching  out  for  Trainlnf>.    One  of  the  most  obvious  exan?iles 
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of  the  process  of  variety  in  the  Kent  schools  Is  their  extensive  use  of 
the  cadre  and  CASEA  during  these  years.    Among  the  elementary  schools, 
eleven  of  the  fifteen  had  made  use  of  the  cadre  In  some  way  or  other  by 
the  fall  of  1974.    All  but  two  of  the  eleven  requested  some  form  of 
training  by  the  cadre.    The  schools  not  only  used  the  services  of  the 
cadre,  most  used  them  on  several  occasions  over  the  years.    A  good  example 
of  the  repeated  use  of  the  cadre  or  CASEA  Is  school  K05.    From  the  fall  of 
1968  to  the  fall  of  1970,  school  K05  made  use  of  the  consultants  at  five 
different  times:    identifying  problems  and  receiving  training.    One  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  school's  activities  is  the  way  in  which  the  staff 
joined  in  planning  the  help  they  received.    Rather  than  simply  going 
through  a  series  of  training  events,  they  actively  participated  in  plan- 
ning the  events  and  identifying  problems  that  were  Important  to  them. 

After  CASEA's  departure  from  Kent,  the  cadre  never  pressed  its 
services  on  clients.    Every  item  in  the  list  above  that  gives  the  cadre 
alone  as  the  consultants  is  an  instance  of  the  client  initiating  the 
contact  and  eventually  requesting  the  cadre's  services.    Every  one  of 
these  instances,  in    our  opinion,  is  an  evidence  of  a  lively  search  for 
variety  —  for  a  new  way  to  cope  with  problems.    Not  only  did  school 
staffs  request  the  cadre's  services,  but  so  did  many  sorts  of  district- 
wide  groups,  central-office  groups,  and  groups  containing  parents  or  students. 
Clearly,  the  cadre  reached  —  was  invited  to  reach  —  much  farther  and 
deeper  into  the  life  of  the  Kent  district  than  did  CASEA. 

During  the  course  of  the  Kent  work,  CASEA  gave  some  training  to 
six  of  the  eleven  elementary  schools  that  eventually  received  training 
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from  the  cadre.    Two  of  these  six  received  training  from  consultant 
teains  that  contained  members  from  both  CASEA  and  the  cadre.    Two  others 
of  the  six  turned  to  the  cadre  after  favorable  Interaction  with  CASEA, 
and  the  remaining  two  reached  out  to  the  cadre  for  help  even  though  they 
had  unfavorable  experiences  with  CASEA.    Similarly,  one  of  the  Junior 
high  schools  (k23)  was  displeased  with  CASEA' s  Intervention,  but  neverthe- 
less called  upon  the  cadre  later.    The  comnltment  to  variety  displayed  by 
the  schools  that  called  on  the  help  of  the  cadre  after  unfavorable  activi- 
ties with  CASEA  can  be  seen  as  a  further  example  of  the  persistent  urge 
for  organizational  skill  Improvement  —  an  Important  kind  of  press  for 
variety  —  that  was  present  In  the  Kent  district.    Not  only  was  the  cll- 
matfe  favorable  to  Innovation  in  the  Kent  district,  but  the  schools  and 
other  groups  actively  participated  in  training  of  the  sort  that  would 
improve  their  skills  and  increase  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  they 
could  draw. 

New  procedures  for  new  problems .    One  indicator  of  construc- 
tive adaptation  is  an  organization's  ability  to  respond  to  new  environ- 
mental demands  by  providing  new  structures  or  procedures  to  meet  those 
demands.    A  clear  example  occurred  in  school  KIO.    During  the  fall  of  1969, 
like  many  other  schools  across  the  nation,  school  KlO  found  the  use  of 
drugs  increasing  among  its  students.     In  an  effort  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  the  school  held  a  series  of  conferences  with  parents  and  con- 
cerned members  of  the  community.    To  ensure  the  productivity  of  these 
meetings,  the  staff  called  upon  the  cadre  to  facilitate  the  interaction. 
In  the  spring  of  1970,  these  efforts  led  us  to  the  establisliment  of  a 
"drop-in  center"  where  adults  and  students  could  "rap"  about  their  con- 
cerns about  drug  abuse  or  other  problems  disrupting  family  life. 
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This  example  Is  an  especially  happy  one  because  It  also  Illustrates 
conscious  attention  to  the  processes  of  selection  and  retention.  The 
school  staff  actively  sought  the  Ideas  and  participation  of  parents, 
students,  and  other  members  of  the  community.    In  addition,  they  brought 
in  "outside  help"  (the  cadre)  to  facilitate  the  meetings.    This  active 
solicitation  of  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  use  of  a  variety  of  people,  and 
the  explicit  attention  to  both  the  task  and  process  —  all  these  in 
combination  —  seem  to  us  to  indicate  an  unusual  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  organizing  and  an  unusual  skill  in  setting  up  a  new  sub- 
structure. 

A  second  example  of  the  Kent  district's  use  of  new  methods  to 
deal  with  unforeseen  events  is  provided  by  the  activities  of  the  district 
administrators  and  directors  during  the  budget  crisis  of  1970-71.  The 
financial  situation  in  the  district  reached  crisis  proportions  early  in 
1970  when  a  big  budget  deficit  coincided  with  the  start  of  a  severe 
economic  recession  in  the  Kent-Seattle  area.    The  district  was  discovered 
to  have  a  deficit  of  $1.85  million,  in  a  budget  of  approximately  $12 
million,  because  of  a  series  of  administrative  errors  in  budget  preparation 
over  several  years.    Meanwhile,  booming  Boeing  suddenly  went  into  a  tail- 
spin  and  dragged  the  entire  region's  economy  down  with  it.  Uneiqiloyment 
in  the  Seattle  area  reached  as  high  as  fifteen  percent  of  the  work  force. 

In  1970,  Washington  voters  rejected  a  proposed  state  income 
tax,  a  measure  sponsored  by  the  state  education  association  and  others 
chiefly  to  generate  revenue  for  schools.    The  financial  support  from  the 
state  legislature  continued  its  decline  of  previous  years,  and  local  tax 
collections  were  below  expectations. 

After  the  deficit  was  discovered  in  the  district's  budget. 
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certificated  staff  In  Kent  were  cut  from  718  to  620,  despite  an  expected 
Increase  of  1,200  pupils.    The  number  of  assistant  superintendents  was 
reduced  to  four,  half  the  number  recommended  In  1966-67  by  the  management 
consultants.    The  district  eliminated  plans  to  Improve  libraries,  reduced 
positions  for  teacher  aides,  cut  business  and  other  services,  put  off 
buying  equipment  and  supplies,  and  eliminated  most  In-servlce  training  as 
well  as  most  extended  contracts  for  teachers. 

In  May  1970,  voters  overwhelmingly  rejected  a  special  levy  sub- 
mitted to  cover  the  deficit  (and  a  building  bond  Issue  on  the  same  ballot), 
and  the  district  began  to  "borrow"  from  Its  1971-72  budget  to  meet  the 
shortage.    Some  school  patrons  started  recall  proceedings  against  some  school 
board  members.    Some  professional  staff  sued  the  district  to  recover  jobs 
or  extra-salary  "point  factors"  that  had  been  cut.    The  new  assistant 
superintendents  left  the  district  rather  than  accept  classroom  teacher 
contracts,  and  the  business  manager  resigned.    The  Kent  Education  Associ- 
ation publicly  attacked  the  district's  administration  and  Its  handling  of 
finances.    In  short,  the  world  around  the  district  had  become  a  dismal 
swamp  full  of  sharp-toothed  surprises. 

Even  In  the  face  of  such  extreme  shortage  and  uncertainty, 
however,  the  Kent  schools  continued  to  reach  out  to  the  cadre  to  Improve 
their  skills.    This  was  especially  true  of  the  superintendent  c-nd  his  staff. 
They  not  only  encouraged  other  schools  and  district  organizations  to  use 
the  services  of  the  cadre,  but  they  callad  upon  the  cadre  for  special 
training  In  problem  solving  and  for  facilitating  their  effort  to  find  a 
swift  and  workable  solution  to  the  budget  problem.    They  actively  sought 
out  the  variety  of  resources  available  to  then  from  within  the  district 
and  used  this  variety  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  problem  as  well  as  to 
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implement  the  solution.    In  fact,  by  mid-1971,  the  district's  coffers 
were  beginning  to  fill  again,  and  by  the  following  year,  there  was  even 
a  small  surplus!    From  the  viewpoint  of  maintaining  access  to  variety, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  even  during  this  period  when  all  sorts  of 
expenditures  were  being  severely  curtailed,  the  district  still  continued 
the  cadre's  small  budget •    In  fact  the  success  of  the  cadre  in  assisting 
the  district  during  this  time  of  financial  stress  that  prompted  the 
superintendent  to  respond  in  the  following  manner:    "I  firmly  believe  that 
the  CASEA  assisted  communications  program  in  Kent  (the  cadre  of  communi- 
cation specialists)  made  it  possible  for  Kent's  school  program  to  survive 
during  this  period  of  financial  adversity  and  rapid  growth/' 

These  particular  examples,  together  with  those  listed  earlier, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  many  respects  the  Kent  schools  and  district 
were  actively  expanding  their  skills  and  abilities,  seeking  out  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  using  the  differences  among  their  personnel.  Though 
lively  variety-seeking  goes  only  part  way  toward  constructive  adaptation, 
it  is  a  necessary  and  vital  part.    And  we  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters 
that  vitality  in  variety  characterized  the  schools  that  also  showed  the 
ability  to  take  action  or  maintain  innovation. 

Selection 

The  process  of  selection  is  often  so  closely  tied  to  the  other 
processes  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  them.    For  example,  we 
described  a  selection  mechanism  that  we  labelled  "selection  by  reward 
and  promotion."    However,  since  reward  and  promotion  can  be  used  to  maintain 
certain  behavior  that  has  been  useful  in  the  past,  they  can  as  easily  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  retention  process.    Similarly,  selection  can  look 
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like  variety.    In  the  previous  section,  we  documented  the  use  of  the  cadre 
by  the  schools  and  district  organizations  of  Kent.    We  described  the 
activities  as  Instances  of  the  organization's  reaching  out  for  variation 
from  their  normal  routine  ~  the  variety  process.    But  the  same  reaching 
out  can  be  seen  as  the  selection  process.    The  very  fact  that  the  schools 
chose  to  become  Involved  with  the  cadre  says  something  about  their  selection 
processes. 

To  show  that  a  school  or  district  Is  acting  In  a  constructively 
adaptive  manner,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the 
selection  process  —  all  organizations  possess  selection  mechanisms.  What 
is  Important  is  the  method  of  selection  —  its  efficacy  and  its  cost  in 
time  and  energy.    To  gather  information  on  the  workings  of  the  selection 
process  is  truly  a  difficult  task,  and  one  we  did  not  accomplish  in  Kent. 
We  were  able,  however,  to  extract  some  Information  about  the  speed  with 
which  the  Kent  elementary  schools  chose  to  Implement  or  reject  innovations. 

The  constructively  adaptable  school  will  select  innovations  in 
a  planned  way.    It  will  monitor  each  innovation  it  undertakes,  checking 
progress,  costs,  and  benefits.    It  will  marshal  its  energies  to  make  the 
innovation  work.    But,  if  monitoring  shows  that  costs  are  promising  to 
exceed  benefits,  the  school  will  be  able  to  drop  the  Innovation  decisively 
and  waste  no  more  time  upon  it.    In  our  discussion  of  innovations  in 
Chapter  10,  it  seemed  clear  that  many  of  the  Kent  elementary  schools 
began  collaborative  innovation  in  1968  or  1969,  and  most  of  the  staff 
members  in  the  schools  knew  that  something  innovative  was  under  way.  But 
tTO  or  three  years  later,  many  of  these  schools  had  about  a  third  of  the 
staff  still  believing  that  the  innovative  effort  was  continuing.  This 
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seemed  to  us  the  wrong  proportion.    If  the  innovation  was  Indeed  still  being 
pressed,  the  proportion  aware  of  it  should  have  been  higher.    And  if  the 
innovation  had  been  dropped,  fewer  should  have  thought  it  was  still  under 
way.    In  respect  to  selecting  innovations,  the  Kent  district  as  a  whole  did 
not  seem  to  be  performing  the  selection  function  with  much  efficiency.  Six 
elementary  schools,  however,  were  much  quicker  either  to  bring  the  main 
features  of  the  collaborative  innovation  into  regular  action  or  to  drop  it 
early:    K05,  Kll,  K12,  K13,  K07,  K08.    The  first  four  of  these  had  received 
training  for  OD  before  their  main  innovative  effort  or  during  it. 

That  is  all  we  can  reasonably  say  about  the  selection  process 
in  Kent.    We  turn  now  to  retention. 

Retention 

A  constructively  adaptive  retention  system  maintains  the  vitality 
of  the  variety  process  as  well  as  the  planned  nature  of  the  selection  pro- 
cess.   In  this  section,  we  examine  some  examples  of  retention  in  the  Kent 
schools  and  district  organizations. 

liaintalning  organizational  training.    We  saw  in  the  section 
dealing  with  variety  that  the  Kent  schools  often  made  repeated  use  of  the 
cadre  over  the  years.    The  clearest  case  of  repeated  use  of  OD  training 
in  serious  amounts  is  the  case  of  school  K12.    School  K12  first  undertook 
training  with  the  cadre  and  CASEA  in  August  of  1969.    This  event  was 
followed  by  a  second  session  of  training  in  the  winter  of  1969.  After 
experiencing  the  training  and  discussing  its  benefits,  the  school  staff 
asked  for  additional  training  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
They  requested  a  similar  session  in  January  of  1972.    This  repeated  use  of 
training  by  outsiders  (CASEA  and  the  cadre)  can  be  seen  as  an  example  of 
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the  way  In  which  a  school  can  develop  a  norm  that  retains  regular  access  t 
organizational  variety.    School  K12  freed  Its  staff  from  other  activities 
and  committed  them  to  extensive  training  on  four  different  occasions  over 
the  course  of  three-and-a-half  years.    And  It  followed  this  policy  with 
sufficient  regularity  that  the  training  approached  a  normal  activity  of 
the  school. 

This  example  of  school  K12's  establishment  of  training  as  a 
"regular'*  event  would  be  stronger  if  we  had  Information  about  training 
after  the  winter  of  1972.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not.    However,  school  K12 
certainly  came  close  to  setting  up  regularized  occasions  for  self-renewal 
the  kind  of  Institutionalizing  we  believe  to  be  critical  If  the  retention 
system  Is  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  variety  process. 

Establishing  meeting  procedures.    Early  In  1970,  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  cadre  Initiated  a  procedure  In  which  two  cadre  members  ob- 
served the  superintendent's  cabinet  meetings  and  gave  feedback  on  the  pro- 
cesses that  were  used.    The  meetings  were  regularly  attended  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  Immediate  advisers,  and  they  Issued  a  blanket 
Invitation  to  anyone  who  would  attend  as  a  representative  of  some 
group  In  the  district.     (In  practice,  no  one's  credentials  were  examined.) 
After  a  few  months  of  this  type  of  participation,  a  new  format  took 
shape.    The  changes  Included  having  the  superintendent  act  as  a  partic- 
ipant rather  than  chairman,  defining  the  function  of  the  meeting  as 
Information  gathering  and  sharing  rather  than  decision  making,  and  opening 
the  agenda  to  items  of  general  interest  that  required  reaction  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  district.    Descriptions  of  the  new  format  for 
the  superintendent's  meeting  were  sent  out  to  encourage  representatives 
from  schools,  departments  and 
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groups  in  the  district  to  attend.  Some  excerpts  from  this  document  appear 
below. 


To  the  new  participant  at  the  Superintendent's  staff 
meetings:    Here's  some  information  that  may  be  helpful 
to  you   

WHAT  ARE  THE  PURPOSES  FOR  HOLDING  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

To  provide  the  members  of  different  District  organiza- 
tions and  groups  with  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and 
give  feedback  to  the  various  agenda  items; 
To  give  you  information  regarding  those  items  on  the 
agenda; 

To  help  the  Superintendent  become  aware  of  the  reactions 
of  some  staff  members  to  Issues. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ITEMS  WILL       ON  THE  AGENDA? 

Those  kinds  of  items  that  have  a  general  interest. 
Information  that  needs  little  reaction  will  not  usually 
be  brought  to  staff  meetings. 

ARE  DECISIONS  MADE  AT  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

No,  they  are  not.    Decisions  are  made  by  the  administra- 
tors of  the  various  programs  through  proper  channels. 

WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

The  Superintendent  Is  in  charge.    But  in  this  role  he 
will  usually  request  other  persons  to  make  presenta- 
tions to  the  group  and  to  serve  as  moderators  for 
parts  of  the  meeting.    In  this  way  the  Superintendent 
can  function  more  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  DO  AT  THESE  MEETINGS? 

You  should  discuss  or  question  those  items  on  the 
agenda  where  what  you  are  thinking  would  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  group.    You  should  not  feel  any  compulsion 
to  speak  on  a  topic  unless  there  Is  a  reason  for  you 
to  do  so;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  when 
you  have  something  to  say  that  you  do  say  it . 

WHAT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  THE  IDEAL  COMMUNICATION  PATTERN  IN 
THE  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

There  is  a  subject  appropriate  for  consideration; 

There  is  adequate  reaction  and  feedback; 

Questions  are  asked  in  a  constructive  manner; 

Alternative  approaches  to  problems  are  examined; 

Reporters  show  respect  and  appreciation  for  questions, 

and  they  avoid  defensive  behavior; 

Persons  at  the  staff  meetings  feel  they  have  reasonably 
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discussed  the  issues; 

The  Superintendent  feels  he  has  the  information  and 
options  he  needs  for  decision  making. 

The  fact  of  the  new  format  Is  an  example  of  variety.    But  the 
care  taken  by  the  superintendent,  the  cadre,  and  others  who  participated 
in  the  new  format  to  inform  others  about  it  and  to  establish  it  as  legiti- 
mate —  this  follow-up  to  the  format  itself  is  aa  example  of  selecting 
and  retaining  the  new  format.    It  lasted  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
superintendent . 

Supporting  the  cadre.    For  us,  an  especially  noteworthy  evidence 
of  the  skill  of  the  Kent  district  at  retention  was  its  maintenance  of  the 
cadre.    We  shall  review  in  Chapter  12  the  fortunes  of  the  cadre  over  the 
years  from  1969  to  1974.    Here,  we  sketch  briefly  the  support  given  to  it 
by  the  Kent  dist>-ict  during  those  years. 

Naturally,  we  believe  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists 
to  be  about  the  best  thing  that  happened  to  the  Kent  district  since 
sliced  bread.    Our  evidence,  some  of  which  has  been  given  in  previous 
chapters,  argues  that  the  cadre  helped  schools  staffs  to  work  more  effec- 
tively together,  helped  other  kinds  of  groups  to  cope  with  their  interior 
and  exterior  problems,  and  symbolized  for  the  whole  district  the  necessity 
of  paying  attention  to  the  problem  of  interpersonal  processes  along  with 
whatever  "content"  problem  arises.    Having  this  view,  we  consider  actions 
that  supported  the  cadre  to  be  evidence  of  "good"  or  "appropriate" 
retentive  skill,  and  actions  that  weakened  the  cadre  as  "low"  retentive 
skill.    The  Kent  district  supported  the  cadre  in  three  ways;  financially, 
organizationally,  and  morally. 

Financial  support  came  from  the  central  office  and  the  school 
board  who  supplied  moneys  to  pay  for  teacher  release-time,  supplies,  and 
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other  expenses.    In  addition  the  district  supplied  the  cadre  with  financial 
support  under  the  most  severe  conditions.    Earlier  we  described  the  severity 
of  the  financial  deficit  facing  the  district  in  1970.    Considering  the  fact 
that  the  cadre  was  a  fringe  organization  that  did  not  directly  participate 
in  the  Instructional  activities  of  the  district,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  district  continued  its  support  of  the  group.    It  reveals  the  conmlt- 
ment  of  the  district  (or  at  least  certain  persons  in  the  district)  to 
Toaintaining  the  services  the  cadre  offered  • 

Organlasational  support  came  in  the  form  of  cooperation  through- 
out the  district  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  cadre  with  other 
functions.    This  was  not  a  simple  matter,  for  most  of  the  cadre  s  activi- 
ties required  a  fair  amount  of  planning.    Not  only  did  the  cadre  members 
have  to  be  released  from  other  duties,  but  entire  school  staffs  had  to 
arrange  to  attend  the  activities. 

Moral  support  came  from  throughout  the  district  but  especially 
from  the  central  office  and  the  superintendent.    The  superintendent  who 
was  there  when  we  first  started  work  in  Kent  gave  clear,  steady  and  un- 
mistakable support  to  the  cadre,  and  the  superintendent  who  took  charge 
in  the  fall  of  1971  clearly  cast  official  doubt  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
cadre,  though  he  Issued  an  official  statement  of  appreciation  of  their 
services  soon  after  his  arrival.    By  the  fall  of  197A,  as  we  shall  recount 
in  Chapter  12,  the  Kent  cadre  was  no  longer  receiving  any  financial  support 
from  the  district,  nor  any  official  testimonial  of  status.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  still  providing  services  to  the  district. 

In  sum,  the  district  began  by  retaining  the  cadre  as  an  aid  to 
its  processes  of  variety,  selection,  and  retention,  and  ended  by  relinquish- 
ing the  cadre's  services.    Overall,  we  think  most  schools  in  Kent  were  able 
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to  make  fairly  good  use  of  the  cadre  because  the  superintendetn  who  was 
there  through  1970-71  made  It  legitimate  for  them  to  do  so.  Beginning 
with  the  1&71-72  school  year,  It  became  difficult  for  schools  to  make  use 
of  the  cadre,  because  the  new  superintendent  did  not  give  clear  signals  that 
their  use  of  the  cadre  would  win  his  approval. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Kent  district, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  new  superintendent,  may  have  selected  and  re- 
tained many  practices  and  norms  beneficial  to  It,    Our  records  for  those 
years  are  thin.    In  particular.  It  may  be  that  the  new  superintendent's 
policy  of  discouraging  Innovations  was  a  constructively  adaptive  policy 
for  that  time.    The  economy  was  falling  and  taxes  were  becoming  more 
unbearable.    It  may  be  that  consolidating  existing  procedures  and  regaining 
the  confidence  of  the  community  was  the  first  necessary  goal. 

Our  sorrow  arises  from  our  conviction  that  the  Kent  cadre  could 
have  helped  the  new  superintendent  and  his  advisers  with  any  task  of 
communicating  with  the  community  that  was  necessary,  and  could  also  have 
facilitated  conmunication  between  the  superintendent  and  the  schools 
personnel  about  program  matters  —  two  functions,  in  fact,  for  which 
the  new  superintendent  praised  the  cadre  in  1971,    We  believe  that  the 
district  lost  vigor  and  flexibility    when  support  of  the  cadre  was  re- 
linquished. 
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Summary 

We  opened  this  chapter  by  discussing  three  processes  of  construc- 
tive adaptation  ~  variety,  selection,  and  retention.    We  followed  by 
presenting  evidence  of  these  processes  in  the  Kent  schools  and  district, 
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The  evidence  we  gathered  was  limited  to  the  activities  of  the  Kent  schools 
and  district  that  involved  the  cadre.    Even  so,  we  think  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  Kent  district,  at  least  before  the  new  superintendent 
arrived,  was  strong  in  searching  for  variety,  but  rather  weak  in  selec- 
ting and  retaining  this  variety.    The  ilistrict's  most  sustained  effort  at 
retention  (before  the  new  superintendent  arrived)  was  the  support  it 
gave  to  the  cadre.    Unfortunately,  much  of  this  support  rested  on  the 
authorization  of  one  man  —  the  old  superintendent.    Similarly,  most  of 
the  Kent  schools  displayed  strength  in  seeking  out  variety  while  being 
less  able  to  select  and  retain  that  variety.    As  was  shown  in  previous 
chapters,  some  schools  did  better  on  selecting  and  retaining  the  available 
variety,  and  they  were  usually  the  schools  that  received  training  from 
either  CASEA  or  the  cadre.    In  the  following  chapter  we  examine  the  cadre 
as  a  functioning  system  in  the  Kent  district. 


Chapter  12 

THE  CADRE  AS  A  SELF-RENEWING  SYSTEM 

Runkel  and  Wyant 
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Chapter  12 

THE  CADRE  AS  A  SFXF-RENEWING  SYSTEM 

Runkel  and  Wyant 
(final) 

The  story  of  the  Kent  project  Is  more  than  anything  else  the 
story  of  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.    The  cadre  began 
Its  work  In  late  August  of  1969.    After  that,  the  CASEA  consultants 
operated  In  Kent  only  as  helpers  to  the  cadre,  and  CASEA  withdrew  from 
any  active  role  with  the  cadre's  clients  In  March  of  1970.    Consequently , 
OD  consultation  in  Kent  between  August  1969  and  March  1970  was  largely 
the  cadre's,  though  we  of  CASEA  had  strong  Influence  on  It.    After  March 
1970,  for  all  practical  purposes,  our  Influence  ceased.    The  effects  of 
training  we  described  In  earlier  chapters  In  this  book  were  largely 
effects  of  the  cadre's  work  —  completely  so  after  March  of  1970. 

We  devote  this  chapter  to  the  third-level  skills  exhibited  by 
the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  in  Kent.    As  we  have  seen  in  Chap- 
ter 11,  several  schools  and  other  substructures  of  the  Kent  district  did 
seek  new  modes  of  solution  to  their  problems,  did  select  new  structure 
and  process  they  believed  would  be  effective,  and  did  try  to  bring  sta- 
bility to  the  new  modes.    Among  the  schools  that  tried,  only  school  K12 
clearly  maintained  its  new  mode  through  the  spring  of  1972,  as  we  have 
shown  in  earlier  chapters.    The  other  subsystem  in  the  Kent  district 
that  built  a  new  mode  of  operating  and  maintained  it  was  the  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists. 

In  Chapter  11,  we  described  the  work  of  the  cadre  as  a  medium 
or  agent  of  constructive  adaptation  in  the  district.    We  examined  the 


way  schools  and  other  subsystems  in  the  district  made  use  of  the  cadre, 
in  this  chapter,  wc  shall  examine  the  cadre  as  a  system  in  itself ,  looking 
particularly  at  its  third-level  functioning  —  at  the  way  it  opened 
itself  to  environmental  variety,  made  selections  among  possible  courses 
of  action,  and  established  customs  and  routines.    In  our  scrutiny,  we 
shall  pay  attention  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  these  three  processes 
existed;  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  the  evidence  that  the  cadre  made 
use  of  them  in  conscious,  planned  ways.    We  shall  note  how  the  cadre  not 
only  reacted,  but  also  how  it  examined  and  altered  its  own  reactions. 

Variety 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Kent  cadre  has  actively  sought  to 
increase  the  variety  of  Its  alternatives  both  in  its  manner  of  working 
with  clients  and  In  Its  management  of  Its  own  affairs.     It  sought  to  widen 
its  alternatives  in  several  ways.    For  the  express  purpose  of  stretching 
its  skills.  It  boldly  undertook  work  of  kinds  it  had  not  done  before  and 
that  we  had  not  taught  it.    It  was  this  purpose,  even  more  than  any 
financial  reward,  that  lead  it  to  accept  commissions  outside  its  own 
district  and  in  organizations  other  than  schools  —  though  the  money  was 
welcome,  too.    It  organized  Itself  in  ways  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
needs  of  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  lively  communication 
among  Its  own  members.    Periodically  and  persistently,  the  cadre  held 
self-renewal  sessions  at  which  it  inventoried  its  own  internal  resources, 
at  which  It  strengthened  its  solidarity,  and  at  which  insiders  or  out- 
siders taught  the  group  new  skills.    The  memoranda  and  bulletins  describing 
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all  these  activities  got  thicker  and  thicker  in  our  files  as  the  months 
and  years  went  by.    V7e  shall  list  the  activities  below,  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  sentence  or  two  of  description  for  each.    For  convenience, 
wc  list  them  under  two  headings:     (1)  work  outside  the  district  and  (2) 
self -renewal. 

Work  Outside  the  District 

At  times,  members  of  the  Kent  cadre  undertook  consultation  or 
training  for  clients  outside  the  domain  of  schooling  or  outside  of  Kent* 
This  was  not,  of  course,  a  required  part  of  their  jobs  as  members  of  the 
cadre;  it  was  required  neither  by  the  district's  job  description  nor  by 
the  cadre's  own  Internal  rules  or  expectations.    These  forays  were  pri- 
marily motivated,  In  our  judgment,  by  an  exploratory  attitude  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  and  by  a  desire  on  tho  part  of  most  cadre  members 
for  some  of  their  number  to  gain  broader  experience  and  bring  the  lessons 
back  to  the  group.    No  doubt  a  few  expeditions  happened  that  did  not  get 
Into  our  files,  but  the  following  list  Is  probably  fairly  complete.  Note 
that  the  cadre  spent  its  first  year  "at  home,"  and  ventured  abroad  after 
its  members  had  a  year  of  experience  behind  them. 

August  1970.         Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  two  days  of 

training  for  the  staff  of  school  All  In  a 
nearby  district. 

November  1970.  Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  a  three-hour 
demonstration  of  CD  for  55  principals  of 
the  Seattle  area. 

April  1971.  Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  three  days  of 

training  for  the  Career  Opportunities  Group 
of  the  Tacoma  Model  Cities  Council. 
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May  1971.  Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  one  day  of  training 

for  the  Tacoma  Model  Cities  Council. 


May  1971.  Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  two  days  of  training 

for  a  Leadership  Conference  of  the  regional 
organization  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters* 

June  1971.  Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  two  days  of  training 

for  some  members  of  the  Othello  School  District 
in  eastern  Washington. 


September  1971.    Two  of  the  cadre  conducted  training  with  the 

RUPS  and  PETC  packages  of  NWREL  with  personnel 
of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Olympia.    Further  training  was 
to  occur  December  29,  30,  and  December  1,  15,  16, 
and  17.    We  have  no  record  whether  it  did« 


October  1971. 


April  1972. 


June  1972. 


Some  members  of  the  Kent  cadre,  along  with 
colleagues  from  the  Eugene  cadre  and  CASEA, 
conducted  three  days  of  training  with  the  staff 
of  school  F31  in  the  Federal  Way  District. 

Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  two  days  of  training 
with  the  Community  Committee  on  Child  Care  of 
Pierce  County. 

Some  of  the  Kent  cadre,  along  with  persons  from 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  a  professor  from  Cen- 
tral Washington  State  College,  conducted 
training  for  some  members  of  a  newly-developed 
cadre  in  the  Vancouver  District;  nuaiber  of 
hours  unknown. 


November  1972.      Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  training  for  staff 
of  an  elementary  school  in  a  nearby  district ; 
number  of  hours  unknown. 


November  1972.      The  cadre  acted  as  host  for  two  days  to  repre- 
sentatives of  half  a  dozen  other  school  districts 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  who  had  begun  to 
establish  cadres  of  organizational  specialists 
or  who  were  planning  to  do  so. 

February  1973.      The  cadre  was  invited  to  write  (and  did  so)  the 
history  of  its  projects  and  accomplishments  for 
Charles  Blondino  of  the  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
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March  1973. 


Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  training  of  less 
than  one  day  for  a  regional  PTA  conference 
called  "PTA  2000/' 


May  1973. 


A  member  of  the  cadre  joined  colleagues  from 
CASEA  to  put  on  a  two-day  demonstration  of  OD 
for  administrators  and  some  teachers  of  the 
Berkeley  (California)  School  District. 


October  1973. 


Some  of  the  cadre  conducted  a  human  awareness 
laboratory  for  high  school  and  college  students 
sponsored  by  NEA;  number  of  hours  unknown. 


Spring  1974. 


One  of  the  cadre  gave  consultation  to  the 
Tacoma  Urban  League;  number  of  hours  unknown. 


Spring  1974. 


Some  of  the  cadre  gave  consultation  to  a  group 
of  staff  of  a  high  school  in  the  Renton  School 
District;  number  of  hours  unknown. 


Through  activities  like  these,  as  well  as  through  the  work  we 


mentioned  in  Chapter  11  (work  within  the  Kent  community  but  outside  schools) 
the  cadre  members  tested  their  mettle  and  broadened  their  horizons.  We 
at  CASEA  had  not  taught  them  anything  about  working  with  a  Model  Cities 
program,  a  League  of  Women  Voters,  or  a  Connittee  on  Child  Care.  We 
had  not  taught  them  how  to  make  entry  into  a  strange  school  district , 
nor  how  to  help  a  new  cadre  develop.    Yet  they  reached  out  to  add  this 
experience  to  their  repertoire.    When  we  heard  about  this  work,  further- 
more, we  often  heard  about  skills  they  had  newly  acquired  from  elsewhere. 
For  example,  the  cadre  member  who  worked  with  the  Coinnunity  Committee  on 
Child  Care  wrote  to  us  that  she  *' taught  them  the  STP  model  of  problem 
solving."    At  that  time,  the  STP  model  was  just  coming  into  availability 
and  was  not  even  in  published  form.    How  she  got  it  so  fast,  we  don't 
know.     In  short,  these  forays  out  of  the  Kent  community  brought  back  in- 
creased variety  of  skill  and  setting  to  the  cadre;  it  was  customary  for  the 
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cadre  members  back  home  to  "milk  dry"  the  returning  specialist  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  excursions  of  the  cadre  should 
be  considered  remarkable.    Don't  teachers  teach  outside  their  own  jobs  ~ 
Sunday  school,  for  example?    Don't  administrators  give  talks  at  the  Rotary 
Club  and  at  Conventions?    Certainly  they  do;  but  we  think  the  Kent  cadre 
displayed  some  distinctive  features.    To  match  the  record  of  the  Kent  cadre, 
we  think  one  would  have  to  find  a  group  of  a  couple  of  dozen  people  in 
a  school  or  district  whose  outside  ventures  showed  the  following  features. 

1.  They  generally  made  their  excursions  not  as  individuals  but 
as  teams.    When  the  cadre  received  a  request  for  consultation,  it  was 
not  enough  for  one  member  to  be  available.    Two  or  more  persons  had  to  be 
broken  loose  from  their  regular  schedules,  and  they  had  to  be  persons 
suited  to  the  task  and  to  one  another.    It  is  more  difficult  for  a  team 
to  accept  consulting  work  than  for  an  individual. 

2.  A  request  for  services  was  always  passed  along  to  the  coordi- 
tor  and  the  Decision-Making  Task  Force.    A  field  team  was  then  built  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  client,  of  the  individuals  on  the  team,  and  of  the 
cadre  as  a  whole.    In  a  clear  sense,  the  cadre  as  a  whole  "delegated"  its 
consulting  work  to  sub- teams  of  itself.    These  sub-teams  were  strongly 
conscious  that  they  had  to  answer  demands  from  two  sources:    the  client  and 
the  cadre. 

3*    They  nearly  always  went  out  for  at  least  half  a  day  at  a 
time  —  more  often  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  —  not  just  an  hour  (and 
of  course  they  did  not  merely  give  talks) .    Teams  were  out  on  six  different 
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occasions  in  1970-71,  four  in  1971-72,  and  four  In  1972-73.    This  was 
done  in  addition  to  all  the  work  within  the  Kent  schools  and  district  that 
we  described  in  Chapter  11. 

4.    They  went  into  organizations  and  tasks  considerably  different 
from  those  back  home:    poverty-stricken  adults,  a  Model  Cities  Council, 
a  Comnunity  Committee  on  Child  Care,  the  administrators  of  a  strife-torn 
urban  school  district,  and  the  like. 

It  is  true  that  individuals  exist  in  many  school  districts  —  es- 
pecially in  larger  ones  —  whose  activities  range  as  far  as  the  most  active 
cadre  member  and  farther.    We  claim,  however,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  group  of  24-or-so  showing  a  record  as  active  as  this,  with  the 
consulting  performed  in  teams,  done  in  a  kind  of  work  that  was  the  snalltat 
part  of  their  regular  jobs,  and  maintained  over  five  years. 

Self -Renewal 

We  explained  in  Chapter  2  some  of  the  ways  through  which  the  Kent 
cadre  coordinated  its  activities  and  maintained  its  cohesiveness.  We 
explained  the  rationale  for  these  activities  in  Chapter  4.    In  this  Chap- 
ter, we  shall  continue  as  in  the  previous  section,  listing  actual  instances 
where  the  cadre  coordinated  its  activities  and  strengthened  its  cohesiveness. 

Much  of  the  work  of  any  group  whose  work  is  complex  and  non-routine 
gets  done  in  meetings.    The  Kent  cadre  was  no  exception.     Sub-teams  met 
to  plan,  conduct,  and  debrief  consulting  projects;    these  were  the  direct 
"productive"  activities.    In  addition,  the  cadre  used  two  kinds  of  meetings 
for  management  and  maintenance.    The  entire  body  met  periodically*  The 
executive  group  that  was  first  called  the  Steering  Coaomittee  and  later 
the  Decision-Making  Task  Force  met  frequently  —  and  at  6:30  a.m.!  The 
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tv/o  types  of  gatherings  rather  quickly  took  on  distinctive  functions.  The 
Decision-Making  Task  Force  received  and  negotiated  jobs  of  work  and  brought 
information  in  from  outside.    The  meetings  of  the  entire  group  were  used 
most  often  for  learning  new  skills  or  refreshing  old  ones,  and  for  renewing 
the  group  solidarity.    During  the  more  stressful  periods  of  the  cadre's 
existence y  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  entire  group  were  also  used  for 
sequences  of  problem  solving  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  their  troubles. 

In  this  section,  we  shall  concentrate  on  the  wasy  the  cadre  used 
its  own  organization  to  bring  new  knowledge  and  skills  into  itself.  We 
list  below  all  the  "self-renewing"  or  "group  building"  meetings  of  the 
entire  group  of  which  we  have  record,  with  brief  notes  about  agenda.    We  also 
include  a  few  other  closely  related  activities  that  aided  self-renewal  and 
the  search  for  new  information  or  skill. 

'Note  about  lists  of  the  cadre ' s  activities.    We  have  already 
set  out  one  long  list  of  the  cadre's  activities,  and  we  are  about  to  set 
out  another;  we  shall  present  four  in  all.    Some  readers  may  prefer  to  skip 
the  lists,  reading  only  our  interpretation  of  them.    We  offer  the  lists 
to  give  realistic  flavor  for  those  who  wish  to  dip  into  them.  Furthermore, 
we  think  it  only  respectful  of  the  reader's  intelligence  to  give  at 
least  these  lists,  long  in  items  but  very  brief  in  each  item,  so  that  the 
reader  can  see  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  we  base  our  estimation  of 
the  cadre's  performance.    Finally,  instead  of  putting  these  lists  in 
appendices,  we  thought  it  better  to  leave  them  where  the  eye,  even  run- 
ning quickly  past  the  items,  could  take  an  easy  measure  of  the  vigor 
and  enterprise  of  the  Kent  cadre.* 


*The  activities  of  the  cadre  recounted  in  Chapter  11  are  not  repeated 
here. 


We  turn  now  to  the  "self -renewal  meetings"  of  the  cadre  and 
some  closely  related  activities  through  which  it  used  its  own  organiza- 
tional norms  and  resources  to  strengthen  its  own  capacities. 

12-13  December  1969.    Meeting  of  cadre  for  renewing  group 

solidarity  and  refurbishing  coordination.  Runkel 
and  Schnuck  of  CASEA  were  facilitators.    Part  of 
their  report  read  as  follows: 

Much  of  Friday  evening  was  used  in  talking  about 
the  problems  brought  on  by  the  recent  budget 
trouble.    Dyads  and  triads  combined  into  three 
groups  to  formulate  problems  more  precisely.  On 
Saturday  morning,  there  was  a  general  return  to 
interpersonal  problems  among  cadre  members. 

The  crisis  in  the  dist:  >-t  (they  said)  pervades  our 
conference.    Furthermore,  physical  distance  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  communicate  rapidly.    When  coa^osing 
sub-teams  for  interventions  we  must  consider  the  personal 
acceptability  of  members.    Will  staff  resent  being 
asked  to  give  extra  time  when  their  hours  are  already 
being  over-claimed  by  budgetary  stresses?    Should  we 
revise  priorities? 

The  agenda  became: 

How  does  one  get  out  of  the  cadre?    Can  there  be  a 

state  of  limbo? 
How  does  one  get  into  the  cadre? 

Do  sub-teams  have  reason  to  continue  their  interven- 
tions? 

Which  teams  are  not  now  actually  working? 

How  can  we  improve  the  communication  among  the  coordi- 
nator, the  Steering  Committee,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cadre? 

How  should  ve  determine  the  membership  of  the  Steering 
Committee? 

10  August  1970.    The  cadre  began  its  own  library  with  "Organiza- 
tional Training  for  a  School  Faculty"  by  Schmuck  and 
Runkel . 
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24  October  1970.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  for  renewing  group 

solidarity  and  refurbishing  coordination.    Don  Murray 
of  WEA  was  facilitator.    Included  reports  on  recent 
work,  exercises  in  group  process,  planning  and  problem- 
solving  sessions,  and  a  lecture  on  theory.    Don  Murray 
conducted  a  few  short  fol    .r-up  sessions  later  in  the 
school  year;  our  records  give  us  no  details  about  them. 

27  May  1971.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  "to  discuss  status  of  the 
group  at  this  time  and  where  it  is  going."    Ideas  for 
future  activities  were  generated.    Consensus  seemed  to 
be  that  "the  group  feels  it  has  a  tremendous  service 
potential,  but  it  needs  a  boost  from  funding  support, 
etc."    No  facilitator  from  outside  was  employed. 

5  February  1972.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  for  a  self-renewal 
session  to  formulate  goals,  clarify  expectations, 
choose  maintenance  tasks  and  projects,  and  plan  budget. 
Maury  Pettit  of  Central  Washington  State  College  was 
facilitator. 

8-9  September  1972.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  for  a  self-renewal 
session  on  interpersonal  blocks  and  goals  for  the 
future.    Runkel  and  Murray  of  CASEA  were  facilitators. 
They  reported: 

During  debriefing,  most  participants  said  they  felt 
much  more  cownltted  to  the  group;  some  said  this  was 
the  most  productive  workshop  they  had  experienced. 

In  our  opinion,  the  workshop  was  exciting  and  stimu- 
lating.   They  were  very  receptive  to  giving  one  another 
feedback,  and  ready  to  proceed  with  work  toward  new 
goals.    They  showed  great  maturity  and  adaptability 
as  an  organization* 

30  October  1972.  Meeting  of  entire  cadre  to  clarify  the  balance 
between  goals  and  resources.  Maury  Pettit  was  facili- 
tator. 

3  January  1973.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  to  refurbish  and  improve 
skills  of  old  and  new  cadre  members.    One  of  the 
original  cadre  members  taught  the  group  the  STP 
problem-solving  method.    No  outside  facilitator  was 
employed. 

1  February  1973.    The  Decision-Making  Task  Force  (DMTF)  announced 
the  following  additions  to  the  cadre's  library: 

Watson.    "Change  in  School  Systems." 
Ralnman  and  Llppltt.    "Team  Training  for  Community 
Change." 

Albertson  and  Hannan.    "20  Exercises  for  the  Classroom. 
Runkel.    "Activities  Initiated  by  Kent  Cadre  Since 
February  1970." 
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10-11  March  1973.    The  DMTF  announced  a  workshop  for  those  who 
wished  to  attend  on  "Fundamentals  of  Organizational 
Development." 

May  1973.    Two  cadre  members  vent  to  the  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  pick  up 
materials  that  could  be  useful  to  the  cadre. 

May  1973.    A  cadre  member  circulated  a  questionnaire  to  ascertain 
Interest  of  cadre  members  in  attending  human  relations 
training  at  Bethel  that  summer;  one  member  attended. 

7-8  September  1973.    Meeting  of  the  entire  cadre  for  "team  building." 
Twenty  cadre  members  attended.    John  Goff  and  Bob 
McGlone  were  facilitators.    Included  exercises ,  lecture , 
and  planning. 

10  September  1973.    The  coordinator  circulated  copies  of  an 
article:    "OD  Techniques  and  Their  Results  in  23 
Organizations:    The  Michigan  ICL  Study*" 

2  October  1973.    The  DMTF  announced  that  a  workshop  on  Trant^action*- 
al  Analysis  (not  initiated  by  the  cadre)  would  be  held 
on  12  October  and  that  a  letter  would  be  circulated  about 
it.    They  announced ,  too,  that  they  had  subscribed  for 
the  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  for  the 
Cadre's  use  and  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  added  to  the 
library; 

Arends,  Phelps ,  and  Schmuck.    "Organizational  Develop-* 
ment  —  Building  Human  Systems  in  Schools." 

14  November  1973.    The  DMTF  announced  new  additions  to  the  library: 

Runkel.    "Effects  of  Training  for  OD  on  Certain  Dis- 
tiictive  Patterns  of  Innovation  Over  a  Four-Year 
Period  by  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Two  Districts." 

Wyant.    "Some  Organizational  Patterns  in  Certain  Ele- 
mentary Schools." 

8  June  1974.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  for  self-renewal.  Coordi*- 
nator  reported  it  as  "highly  successful  and  forward- 
looking."    This  meeting  had  originally  been  ^aduled 
for  May  but  had  to  be  postponed  for  reasons       do  not 
know.    Facilitator  was  Don  Murray  of  WEA. 

2  July  1974.    Coordinator  announced  additions  to  the  library: 

CASEA*    Slide  show  on  organization  development. 
McGill  and  Horton.    "Action  Research  Designs  for 

Training  and  Development." 
Schmuck  and  Schmuck.    "A  Humanistic  Psychology  of 

Education." 

Van  Maanen.    "The  Process  of  Program  Evaluation:  A 
Guide  for  Managers." 
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8  October  1974.    Meeting  of  entire  cadre  for  "training  session 
and  goal-setting  meeting."    Chief  topic  of  the 
goal-setting  part  was  how  to  maintain  the  cadre's  work 
with  no  budget  from  the  school  district.    No  facilita- 
tor from  outside  was  employed.    Another  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  17  October;  we  do  not  have  any  record 
of  whether  that  later  meeting  occurred. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  meetings  and  activities  described  above 

were  devoted  entirely  to  Increasing  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  cadre. 

Some  Included  the  function  of  "retention;"  that  is,  establishing  regularised 

procedures.    Some  included  the  function  of  "selection:"  that  is,  selecting 

from  all  available  ideas  those  that  seemed  best  to  retain.    The  last 

meeting  listed  above  (8  October  1974)  for  example,  had  two  parts.  The 

first  part  was  devoted  to  renewal  of  the  group's  skills  and  solidarity  — 

increasing  the  group's  available  variety  through  bringing  in  new  skills 
and  through  Increasing  the  ability  of  the  group  to  marshal  its  own  Internal 
resources.    The  second  part  was  devoted  to  selection  and  retention  functions 
considering  the  kinds  of  work  that  could  be  adopted  and  the  procedures  that 
could  be  used  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  then  settling  upon  some  pro- 
cedures to  be  made  routine.    Conversely,  later  when  we  list  the  activities 
of  the  cadre  that  seemed  to  concentrate  on  the  selection  and  retention 
function,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  Included  some  variety-seeking. 
We  have  classified  the  items  in  these  lists  according  to  our  best  judgment 
of  the  chief  thrust  of  the  activities  in  each  Instance. 

Stresses  from  the  district-environment  of  the  cadre  often  brought 
the  cadre  more  "enforced  variety"  than  they  would  have  preferred.  The 
meeting  in  December  1969  was  precipitated  by  the  onset  of  the  budget 
crisis.    After  the  new  superintendent  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  1971-72^ 
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there  was  a  period  of  relatively  low  activity  with  clients  while  the 
cadre  explored  its  status  under  the  new  administration.    As  we  saw  In 
Chapter  11 »  the  new  superintendent  made  use  of  the  cadre  for  his  "com- 
munication seminars"  and  for  meetings  with  the  citizenry.    Work  with 
schools »  however »  dropped  during  this  period.    Later,  work  with  clients 
picked  up»  but  the  struggle  to  achieve  official  legitimization  from  the 
new  superintendent  continued.    The  Increased  frequency  of  meetings  after 
1971-72  reflects  this  struggle. 

The  list  above  shows  that  the  cadre  continually  and  deliberately 
engaged  in  activities  to  increase  its  skill  by  bringing  in  ideas,  persons, 
and  written  materials  that  were  not  previously  available  in  the  group. 
The  question  arises  whether  these  self-renewal  activities  of  the  cadre 
were  distinctive.    Doesn't  every  group  in  every  school  district  have 
planning  meetings,  parties,  and  the  like?    Doesn't  every  district  have 
a  library  for  Its  professional  staff?    We  think  the  sessions  of  the  cadre 
differed  from  most  group  sessions  in  school  districts  in  the  following  ways. 

1.    The  cadre  initiated  Its  own  self-Improvement.    It  is  true 
that  most  school  districts  offer  or  require  training  sessions  Intended 
to  Improve  the  work.     Sessions  on  management  by  objectives,  new  curricular 
methods,  testing  techniques,  and  other  sorts  of  In-servlce  training  are 
common.     In  most  instances,  however,  the  training  is  put  upon  school 
people  by  those  above  them  in  the  administrative  hierarchy,  and  usually 
without  attention  to  the  immediate  needs  felt  by  the  people  required 
(or  "urged")  to  attend.    The  cadre  determined  its  own  needs,  recruited  Its 
own  outside  consultants,  and  usually  helped  design  Its  own  training. 
This  fact  heightened  comoiltment,  readiness  to  learn,  and  the  readiness  of 
cadre  members  to  apply  their  learning.    It  seems  significant  that  the 
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cadre  members  were  only  treating  themselves  the  way  they  treated  their 
clients.    They  were  practicing  what  they  preached. 

2.    The  new  learning  was  directed  to  group  functioning,  not  to 
individual  functioning.    The  training  sessions  for  the  cadre  were  always 
devoted  to  skills  to  be  exercised  in  teams,  not  by  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  most  school  districts  encourage  staff  to  enroll 
for  in-service  training,  to  attend  summer  school  at  a  university,  to  travel 
to  foreign  lands,  and  the  like.    These  sallies  are  almost  invariably 
taken  by  individuals,  however,  and  the  rewards  are  reaped  individually. 
In'-service  training  and  summer  courses  are  almost  never  geared  to  improve 
the  competence  of  a  group.    Instead,  the  participant  hopes,  individually, 
to  gain  an  increase  in  salary  (while  others  may  not)  or  a  better  job 
elsewhere     (leaving  others  behind). 

When  cadre  members  learned  new  skills,  they  customarily  practiced 
them  together  and  carried  them  into  the  field  in  teams,  not  as  individuals. 
When  they  contracted  for  new  training  or  re- training,  they  did  so  to  im- 
prove the  efficacy  of  the  cadre,  not  to  offer  individuals  a  better  chance 
to  get  a  raise  in  salary  or  to  get  a  better  job  elsewhere.    Even  when  a 
cadre  member  went  off  individually  for  training  elsewhere  or  to  consult 
outside  the  district,  he  or  she  always  brought  the  experience  back  to  the 
group  and  never  held  it  private.    In  brief,  the  cadre  functioned  as  a 
collaborative,  cohesive  subsystem,  not  as  a  collection  of  individuals 
with  individual  duties.    This  fact  heightened  mutual  support,  both  emotional 
and  technical.    It  reduced  harmful  competition  within  the  group.     It  in- 
creased the  flexibility  of  the  cadre  in  assigning  members  to  sub-teams. 
The  very  practice  of  this  highly  interdependent  mode  of  functioning  con- 
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tinually  refreshed  the  cadre's  ability  to  draw  easily  and  quickly  upon 
its  members'  personal  resources. 

3.  Training  sessions  were  not  lectures »  but  practice.  Lecturing 
and  reading  were  used  to  illuminate  practice,  but  practical  skill  was 
always  the  thing  emphasized.    Any  consultant  from  outside  always  had  to 
answer  the  demand,  "All  right,  that  sounds  good.    Now  can  you  show  us  how 
to  do  it?" 

4.  The  cadre  dealt  constantly  with  interpersonal  relations 
among  themselves.    Their  strong  collaborative  teamwork  demanded  high 
levels  of  trust  and  confidence  in  one  another.    If  someone  failed  to  do 
his  or  her  part,  others  could  not  take  refuge  in  the  claim  they  had  done 
their  duty  and  leave  the  weaker  member  to  be  cast  out  by  some  superior. 
The  weaker  person  became  an  operating  problem  for  all  of  them.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  someone  acquired  skill  too  slowly  and  withdrew  from  the  cadre 
or  was  invited  to  withdraw.    Most  of  the  time,  however,  such  a  matter 

was  openly  discussed  and  treated  as  a  problem  of  how  to  enable  the  person 
to  be  a  stronger  member  of  teams  in  the  future.    The  solution  of  the  problem 
always,  of  course,  required  airing  feelings  about  how  the  stronger  mem- 
bers acted  in  the  team  as  well  as  how  the  weaker  member  acted.    It  required 
airing  distrusts  in  both  directions.    These  sessions  were  not  easy;  they 
were  fraught  with  emotion.    But  the  cadre  faced  them  and  dealt  with 
them.    In  brief,  they  showed  the  capacity  for  communicating  under  emotion 
that  we  discussed  on  the  part  of  schools  in  Chapters  5  and  7.  Inter- 
personal snags  and  antipathies  underlie  many  of  the  break-downs  in 
coordination  that  sooner  or  later  come  upon  every  group  in  schools  or  other 
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organizations*  We  believe  that  the  cadre  dealt  with  these  snags  at  greater 
depth  and  more  effectively  than  most  work  groups  do. 

5.    The  cadre  reioained  alert  to  the  desires  and  standards  of  its 
clients*    Many  conmercial  organizations  try  to  learn  the  desires  and 
standards  of  quality  held  by  their  customers,  but  this  attitude  seems  to 
be  rare  among  educators.    In  our  experience,  school  people  are  wont  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  mode  of  operation  is  "good"  without  any  checking 
whatsoever  with  students*  parents,  labor  unions,  civil  rights  groups, 
churches,  or  others  who  have  a  vital  stake  in  what  the  school  does.  The 
cadre,  in  contrast,  ventured  upon  projects  only  when  requested.  They 
then  undertook  diagnosis  to  be  sure  they  were  tailoring  their  Intervention 
to  the  problem  of  the  school,  administrative  group,  or  whoever  the  client 
might  be.    As  the  intervention  proceeded  and  afterward,  they  checked  to 
ascertain  whether  the  client  felt  the  problem  was  being  alleviated.  This 
attitude  pervaded  the  cadre's  self-renewal  sessions  also.    Their  search  for 
increased  potential  and  their  selection  of  modes  of  working  were  always 
responsive  to  the  needs  clients  had  expressed. 

To  sum  up,  we  believe  that  the  ventures  of  the  cadre  outside  their 
own  community  and  their  self-conscious  sessions  for  self-renewal  give 
evidence  of  the  third-level  skill  of  variety-seeking  in  a  degree  well  above 
the  average  in  most  schools  and  districts. 

Selection 

We  cannot  offer  any  separate  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Kent 
cadre  in  making  selections  from  its  internal  and  external  variety. 
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Selection  requires  subsystems  In  the  organization  to  becoioe  aware  of 
potential  variety,  to  test  possible  adaptations,  to  make  modifications, 
and  to  decide  whether  to  make  the  new  thing  a  regular  thing  to  be  retained 
in  the  organization.    All  of  these  phases  overlap  In  action  either  with 
variety-seeking,  with  retention,  or  both.    The  crucial  moments  In  selection 
usually  come  during  planning  sessions  or  problem-solving  sessions  when 
people  are  discussing  the  ideas  worth  saving  and  the  ideas  to  be  Jettisoned, 
We  have  no  records  that  detailed.    In  the  next  section,  however,  it  will 
be  clear  by  implication  that  the  Kent  cadre  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
considering  what  they  should  retain  from  the  plethora  of  possibilities 
they  encountered. 

Retention 

As  a  part  of  the  initial  training  we  gave  the  cadre  in  the  sunnier 
of  1969,  we  provided  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  structure  and  regulariz* f 
procedure.    They  began  the  school  year  with  a  coordinator,  a  steering  com- 
mittee, and  a  list  of  active  members.    The  district  provided  them  with  a 
budget  of  about  $8000.    The  chief  guides  for  their  work  were  (1)  to  assign 
team  members  to  work  with  schools  and  other  subsystems  in  which  they  were 
not  themselves  employees;  (2)  to  work  always  in  teams,  not  as  individuals; 
(3)  to  mount  demonstrations  of  their  services;  (4)  to  deal  in  process, 
not  content;  and  the  other  rules  we  laid  out  in  the  section  on  "Rules  for 
the  Cadre"  in  Chapter  4. 

The  process  of  selecting  structures  and  methods  of  work  continued 
to  be  a  constant  concern  of  the  cadre,  as  the  lists  of  activities  below  will 
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demonstrate.    We  shall  present  three  lists:     (1)  activities  and  policies 
for  replenishing  the  cadre's  membership,  (2)  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  communication  and  group  process  that  demonstrated  the  cadre's  wares  to 
the  district  and  served  as  sources  for  recruiting  nev  members ^  and  (3)  the 
meetings  for  managing  the  work  and  for  searching  for  better  structures  and 
policies  through  which  the  cadre  sought  to  maintain  their  existence  and 
assure  their  stability. 

Replenishing  the  Membership 

The  first  need  of  any  system  is  to  maintain  its  physical  body  — 
the  existence  need  we  discussed  in  Chapter  3.    The  cadre  initiated  activi- 
ties to  answer  this  need  from  the  very  beginning.    We  list  below  the 
activities  and  procedures  through  which  the  cadre  struggled  to  regularize 
the  recruiting,  training,  maintaining,  and  retiring  of  its  membership. 

Spring  1970.    Within  six  or  seven  months  after  its  founding,  the 
cadre  had  proposed  several  ways  in  which  people 
might  participate  in  the  work  of  the  cadre.  This 
list  was  an  adaptation  to  the  different  amounts  and 
kinds  of  work  people  felt  they  could  contribute: 

As  a  participant  in  interventions. 

As  a  Steering  Committee  representative. 

As  a  course  instructor. 

As  a  practicing  conmunicator ,  but  not  as  a  regular 

member  of  the  cadre. 
As  an  occasional  observer  to  a  group. 

10  August  1970.    By  this  time,  the  Cadre  had  worked  out  a  set  of 

principles  governing  membership.    These  included  the 
way  members  should  be  apportioned  among  their 
regular  jobs  in  schools  or  central-office  department, 
personal  characteristics  applicants  should  exhibit, 
the  manner  in  which  the  selction  committee  should 
proceed,  and  the  procedures  for  withdrawing  from 
the  cadre.    The  "personal  characteristics"  section 
included  these  points: 
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Applicant  should  have  expressed  clear  Interest  and 
knowledge  about  the  cadre's  work. 

Applicant  should  submit  explicit  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  supervisor,  instructor  in  a  cadre 
course. 

Applicant  should  display  interpersonal  competency, 
eanotional  stability,  low  level  of  devensiveness, 
competency  in  present  job,  and  competency  in  com- 
iminity  relationships. 

24  October  1970.    Six  new  members  had  been  added  by  this  time. 

Others  were  added  by  May  1971,  and  more  by  February 
1972;  our  records  are  confusing  about  the  nunibers. 

Md-year  1971-72.  The  steering  committee  was  again  considering 
problems  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  cadre.  Its 
suggestions  were: 

Applicants  to  the  cadre  should  have  acquired  skill 
equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  cadre's  courses 
I,  II,  and  III  or  to  a  course  on  organisational 
development • 

Applicants  should  fill  out  an  application. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  new  cadre  member  might  be 
to  go  through  some  exercises  in  self^-assessnent 
to  provide  information  for  the  talent  bank. 

The  new  member  might  come  in  as  an  apprentice  or  as 
a  full  member. 

The  cadre  should  make  sure  apprentices  obtain 
sufficient  support  and  assistance. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  some  members  with  emotional 
problems.    How  can  we  protect  these  individuals 
and  the  group?    We  should  make  it  easy  for 
individuals  to  get  out  gracefully  when  they 
discover  they  and  the  role  are  not  compatible. 

28  November  1972.    The  Decision-Making  Task  Force  (DMTF)  met  with 
tiew  cadre  members.    Meeting  included  get-acquainted 
exercises,  narration  of  cadre  history,  discussions 
of  present  and  future  work,  some  training  exercises, 
and  filling  out  cards  concerning  training,  experience, 
and  preferences  for  future  kinds  of  work* 

5  December  1972.    DMTF  discussed  training  of  old  and  new  cadre. 

7  March  1973.  Members  of  cadre  conducted  training  for  new  members. 

Chief  topic;    ''When  to  Intervene  as  a  Facilitator 
During  a  Discussion."    Meeting  also  included 
narration  of  history  of  cadre  and  discussion  of 
present  and  future  functioning. 

6'^  3 
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15  May  1973.    Still  the  cadre  was  dissatisfied  with  Its  methods 

of  recruiting,  admitting,  supporting,  and  releasing 
members.    The  DMTF  appointed  a  special  task  force 
to  study  the  matter. 

Summer  1973.    The  DMTF  sent  questionnaires  to  all  presumed  members 
asking  to  what  extent  and  In  what  ways  they  wished  to 
continue  participating  In  the  cadre's  work  and  asking 
them  to  write  down  their  training,  experience,  and 
preferences. 

2  July  1974.    In  his  annual  report  of  this  date,  the  coordinator 
said  that  the  goal  of  establishing  clear  and  work- 
able criteria  for  membership  had  still  not  been 
attained. 

As  the  1974-75  school  year  opened,  the  district  for  the  first 
time  did  not  provide  the  cadre  with  any  money  at  all.    Thus  the  first  Item 
below. 

12  September  1974.    The  coordinator  reported  to  the  membership 

that  the  DMTF  was  "seriously  considering  a  member- 
ship fee." 

12  September  1974,    In  the  same  memo,  the  coordinator  announced 
a  workshop  for  those  "members  who  wish  to  continue 
membership.    Attendance  is  absolutely  necessary/' 

Even  within  the  process  of  replacing  its  membership,  the  cadre 
exhibited  its  attention  to  variety.    The  first  entry  In  our  list  shows 
the  cadre  trying  to  avoid  a  simple  and  stereotyped  role  for  its  members. 
Similarly,  the  cadre  opened  its  ranks  to  non-certificated  staff  in  the 
school  district,  and  at  one  point  had  as  a  member  a  citizen  who  was  not 
an  employee  of  the  school  district. 

Repeatedly,  however,  the  cadre  was  frustrated  in  trying  to  specify 
workable  procedures  for  admission  and  for  determing  acceptable  participa- 
tion.   The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.    The  cadre  could  not  accept  mere 
nominal  membership;  inactive  people  were  a  threat  to  its  responsiveness 
and  to  its  morale.    At  the  same  time,  members  wanted  to  make  use  of  any 
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help  or  resource  anyone  offered,  even  If  It  was  small  or  infrequent* 
Moreover,  the  orientation  of  the  cadre  toward  new  members  struggling  to 
become  skilled  was  nurturing,  patient,  and  supportive.    It  was  not  pass 
or  fail,  sink  or  swim.    Consequently,  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made  that 
the  progress  of  a  new  member  was  too  slow  to  justify  the  continued  effort 
to  help  him  or  her,  the  necessity  of  saying  an  enforced  goodbye  was  very 
painful.    As  the  coordinator  said  at  one  point,  "no  cruel  confrontations 
wanted". 

At  the  same  tiiae,  the  cadre  amply  demonstrated,  no  matter  how 
painful  some  of  the  processes  were,  that  they  did  recruit  and  induct  new 
members,  increase  the  skills  of  the  new  members,  and  put  them  to  work*  The 
process  continued  through  the  last  of  our  records. 

It  is  not  surprising,  of  course,  that      continuing  organization 
replenishes  its  membership;  it  could  nOt  continue  if  it  did  not*  But 
many  organizational  innovations  in  schools  and  districts  founder  at  this 
very  stage*    After  the  people  leave  who  were  originally  trained  by  the 
outside  consultants,  others  find  themselves  incapable  of  carrying  on. 
Perhaps  those  originally  trained  to  operate  the  new  methods  or  the  new 
structure  neglect  to  train  successors*    Or  perhaps  they  try  but  are  unable* 
In  any  case,  the  Kent  cadre  managed  from  1969  until  this  writing  to  attract 
new  members,  screen  them,  induct  them,  train  them,  and  turn  them  loose  in 
the  field*    Subsequently  the  new  members  were  able  to  do  the  same  with 
the  next  generation  of  new  members* 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  transmission  of 
skill  from  one  generation  of  the  Kent  cadre  to  the  next  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  preserving  and  passing  on  what  we  of  CASEA  had  taught  them* 
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If  this  had  been  their  attitude,  we  do  not  think  they  would  have  been 
successful  in  passing  on  their  skills.     Instead,  the  cadre  was  always 
alert  to  bring  in  new  ideas  and  practices  to  improve  their  skills;  new 
members  were  recruited  to  this  effort  as  part  of  their  socialization.  They 
were  not  preserving  a  heritage;  they  were  forever  building  their  group  and 
their  skills  anew. 

Courses 

During  their  initial  training,  the  Kent  cadre  themselves  conceived 
of  the  idea  of  offering  coursM  in  interpersonal  communication.    To  do  so, 
they  believed,  would  display  their  wares  to  the  district  in  a  tangible 
form,  provide  an  avenue  through  which  new  members  could  be  recruited,  and 
enlist  understanding  and  support  (if  they  taught  well)  in  many  parts  of 
the  district.    They  were  correct  on  every  count,  despite  Runkel^s  initial 
doubts.    After  the  success  of  Phase  I  of  the  courses  they  offered,  they  de- 
veloped two  more  advanced  courses,  with  Phase  III  intended  to  be  enough  of 
a  practicum  in  organizational  development  to  qualify  the  graduate  for  full 
membership  in  the  cadre. 

Ron  Martell  of  CASEA  reported  the  first  meeting  of  the  first 
Phase  I  course  as  follows: 

The  class  began  at  7:00  p.m.  on  18  November  1969  with  an  enrollment 
of  31. 

A  cross-section  of  Kent  people  compose  the  class.    It  Includes  an 
assistant  superintendent,  an  applicant  for  the  cadre,  members  of 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Group,  about  six  teachers  from  a  single 
elementary  school,  a  counselor  from  a  Junior  high  school  and  others. 

After  the  leader  gave  an  introduction,  he  divided  participants 
into  three  cross-sectional  groups.    People  who  usually  work  to- 
gether will  be  put  together  for  consensus  exercises  and  practice 
in  problem  solving,  but  they  will  be  split  up  to  learn  comminlca- 
tlon  skills.    Two  cadre  team  members  worked  with  each  of  the 
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three  groups. 

The  group  I  was  with  was  enthusiastic  and  worked  well.    The  total 
class  reconvened  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  to  give  the  leaders 
feedback.    Apparently  all  groups  went  well;  most  coinments  were 
favorable.    The  class  disbanded  at  10  p.m.    The  leaders  debriefed 
until  11  p.m. 

Phase  I  continued  with  practice  In  basic  Interpersonal  conmunlca- 
tive  skills,  use  of  resources  In  a  group,  and  a  brief  Introduction  to 
group  problem  solving.    The  course  occupied  four  meetings  of  three  hours 
each. 

Phase  II  of  the  cadre's  courses  ran  for  30  hours.    It  reviewed 
basic  communicative  skills  and  then  went  on  to  expectations  In  groups, 
feedback,  the  Interpersonal  gap,  the  effects  of  emotions,  matching  be- 
havior with  intentions,  and  task  maintenance.    This  course  was  first 
offered  In  the  fall  of  1970,  from  22  October  to  21  November. 

Phase  III  In  organizational  development  was  offered  twice.    In  the 
spring  of  1973,  It  required  30  hours  in  attendance  and  ran  from  27  April 
to  12  May.    The  four  main  topics  were:    (1)  the  individual  and  the  organi- 
zation, (2)  the  concept  of  development,  (3)  change  agentry,  and  (4)  re- 
viewing CD  literature. 

In  all,  courses  were  offered  by  the  cadre  as  follows: 

*      ■  r-ase  i:  ;>'.     *  '  : 
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These  courses  always  carried  academic  credit  with  a  nearby 
college  or  university.    Sometimes  an  academic  from  outside  the  Kent  district 
was  the  leader  of  the  course.    Don  Schllesman  of  Central  Washington 
State  College  led  Phase  I  In  fall  1972;  John  Hoff  of  Seattle  University  led 
Phase  III  in  spring  1973.    In  the  beginning,  the  district  granted  credit 
toward  salary  Increases  for  attending  these  courses,  but  with  the  new 
superintendent  the  credit  authorization  was  lost. 

All  in  all,  the  cadre's  goals  for  the  courses  seemed  well  achieved. 
People  continued  to  enroll  for  the  classes  as  the  years  went  by  —  teachers, 
counselors,  administrators,  secretaries,  parents,  ministers,  skeptics,  and 
romantics       even  at  tuition  as  high  as  $50.    Host  of  the  new  meab^ra  of 
the  cadre  came  out  of  these  classes.    Many  of  the  schools  or  departments 
that  became  the  cadre's  clients  contained  persons  who  had  been  through  these 
courses.    In  sum,  the  cadre  did  not  wait  for  applicants  to  show  up  at  their 
doorstep.    They  put  thought,  energy,  and  a  great  number  of  hours  into 
demonstrating  their  wares  and  seeking  candidates  among  those  who  were 
attracted. 

Organizing 

Organizations  often  retain  a  new  way  of  doing  things  (or  try  to)  by 
giving  the  new  function  to  a  n&w  organizational  sub-structure.    A  new 
substructure  is  often  the  most  visible  aspect  of  retention.    We  of  CASEA 
gave  the  Kent  cadre  its  original  structure.    For  Instance,  we  drew  its 
members  part-time  from  positions  throughout  the  district  and  admonished 
the  cadre  to  continue  that  mode.    They  did.    We  helped  them  establish  a 
steering  committee  during  their  Intllal  training.    They  eventually  found 
that  structure  not  to  their  liking,  and  established  a  new  sort  of  coordinating 
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body  that  they  called  the  Decision-Making  Task  Force  In  the  fall  of  1972. 

Structure  also  includes  assigning  tasks  and  clarifying  roles. 
An  important  factor  in  stabilizing  task  and  role  is  loaintalning  legitimiza- 
tion from  hierarchical  superiors.    Structure  is  also  stabilized  by  disposable 
money  —  a  budget.    In  these  latter  features  of  structure,  the  cadre 
never  reached  the  stability  they  wished.    The  list  below  displays  the 
efforts  of  the  cadre  to  become  a  legitimized  and  routinized  part  of  the  Kent 
district. 

8  July  1969.    The  Kent  cadre  was  given  official  existence  by  an 

article  that  appeared  in  the  house  organ  of  the  dis- 
trict called  "Today,"    The  article,  approved  by  the 
superintendent,  told  the  structure,  duties,  and 
hopes  of  the  cadre.    It  mentioned  that  they  wouxu 
be  supported  with  some  money. 

8  September  1969.    The  superintendent  reinforced  the  article  in 

"Today  with  a  personal  memorandum  to  cabinet  members^ 
principals,  and  department  chairmen.    It  repeated 
briefly  the  purposes  of  the  cadre.    It  ended: 

This  project  is  one  that  should  receive  high 
priority  this  year.    This  will  mean  that  occasionally 
some  cadre  members  who  are  members  of  your  staff 
will  find  it  necessary  ;;o  attend  meetings  that  may 
be  an  inconvenience  to  you  and  to  them.  Please 
assist  the  project  by  allowing  them  to  attend 
those  meetings  on  school  time  that  are  necessary. 

The  budget  for  1969-70  was  set  at  about  $8000, 

24  November  1969.    The  cadre  issued  written  job  descriptions  for 
themselves  and  their  coordinator  and  listed 
procedures  for  selecting  new  members. 

The  district's  budget  crisis  erupted  in  December  1969.    This  crisis  is 

described  in  Chapter  2. 

12  February  1970.    Trouble  with  the  budget  was  already  arising. 
The  president  of  the  Kent  Education  Association 
(KEA)  wrote  to  Runkel: 


The  superintendent  issued  his  staffing  plan  for 
next  year«,..     He  recommended  a  full  time  posi- 
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tlon  for  the  coordinator. 


.  .  .  KEA  board  said  that  all  coordinators  paid 
with  district  funds  should  be  half  tine,  except 
two.    In  the  coordinator's  case,  if  he  must  be 
cut  to  half  tine,  then  it  was  felt  he  should  con- 
centrate his  efforts  on  Language  Arts  and  Reading*... 
There  vent  cadre  coordination. 

27  May  1970.    The  Steering  Conwittee  congratulated  the  cadre 

"for  a  very  fine  year  despite  some  severe  handi- 
caps • 

According  to  our  nenory  of  news  conveyed  to  us  infomally  from  time  to 
time,  the  Steering  Conmittee  net  nany  more  times  during  its  three-year 
existence  than  our  records  show. 


July  1970.    The  cadre  selected  a  new  coordinator  —  its  second. 

Blondlno  left  for  a  job  with  the  Office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

10  August  1970.    By  this  time,  the  cadre  had  developed  a  file 

of  Intervention  designs,  a  way  of  sharing  plans  for 
interventions 9  a  procedure  for  approving  projects, 
a  file  of  evaluations,  a  procedure  for  rotating 
menibership  on  the  Steering  Conmittee,  a  specification 
of  different  roles  within  the  cadre,  and  a  library. 

Budget  for  1970-71  was  about  $7200. 

Fall  1970.    The  cadre  and  the  superintendent  sent  letters  of 

appreciation  for  CASEA's  work  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  to  Congressional  representatives 
and  senators. 


17  December  1970.    The  Steering  Committee  held  a  long  conference 
with  the  superintendent  about  their  role  in  the 
district. 

The  new  superintendent  arrived  for  the  1971-72  year.    The  old  superinten- 
dent became  Deputy  Superintendent  and  was  given  supervision  of  the  cadre  as 
one  of  his  duties.    The  budget  for  1971-72  was  uncertain.    The  status  of 
the  cadre  seemed  to  be  "official  but  unfunded."    There  seems  to  have  been 
some  money  for  the  cadre,  but  our  records  do  not  show  how  much  or  how  it 
was  allocated.    Our  records  do  show  that  there  was  no  released-tlme  money 
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for  cadre  members  or  the  coordinator.    Their  released  time  had  to  be 
paid  from  funds  allocated  to  schools  who  wished  co  employ  the  cadre's 
services. 

17  September  1971.    The  coordinator  circulated  a  memo  asking 

members  '-o  volunteer  for  various  kinds  of  work. 
She  also  called  attention  to  Wyant's  (published 
later  in  1972)  study  of  their  progress. 

September  1971.    The  cadre  selected  its  third  coordinator. 

16  April  1972.    Steering  Coninittee  met.    Set  goals  and  budget 
for  1972-73. 

5  June  1972.    Steering  Committee  met.    About  a  dozen  other  cadre 
members  attended.    Some  items  from  their  report 
follow. 

A  good  sliare  of  the  budget  will  go  for  classes  in 
communication . 

What  happened  to  PETC  II?    Crowded  agenda,  limi- 
ted budget,  timing,  slips  in  communication  all 
contributed  to  its  failure.    We  hope  our  in- 
service  training  will  be  better  planned  next 
year. 

Discussed  changing  our  name. 

The  consensus  was  that  we  had  an  excellent  year, 
especially  our  performance  with  the  Superin- 
tendent *s  Seminar.    The  end-of-year  evaluation 
sheets  were  very  favorable. 

(See  the  section  on  "District-Wide  Conmunications" 
in  Chapter  2  for  a  description  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's Seminar.) 

The  budget  for  1972-73  was  about  $6000.    The  old  superintendent,  who  had 
been  acting  as  Deputy  Superintendent,  left  for  a  Job  with  the  Office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  cadre  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Employee,  Pupil 
and  Public  Relations,  who  was  an  ex-member  of  the  cadre* 

18  October  1972.    The  cadre  replaced  the  Steering  Committee  with 

a  four-person  Decision-Making  Task  Force  elected 
by  the  cadre  membership.    The  coordinator  always 
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net  with  this  four-person  DMTF. 

14  November  1972.    DMTF  met.    Heard  about  the  meeting  of 
organizational  specialists  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  hosted  by  the  cadre  earlier  In  Novem- 
ber. 

28  November  1972.    DMTF  met  with  applicants  for  membership  In  the 
cadre. 

5  December  1972.    DMTF  met.    Heard  reports  of  work  being  done, 

10  January  1973.    DMTF  met.    Heard  report  on  the  training  that 
had  been  conducted  for  old  and  new  members  of  the 
cadre  on  3  Janxiary.    The  picture  of  the  cadre  that 
members  had  produced  at  that  session  was  (1)  the 
cadre  has  no  clear  objective,  (2)  it  lacks  formal 
organization,  and  (3)  it  has  a  weak  image. 

7  February  1973.    DMTF  met.    Heard  reports  of  success  of  Phase 

I  and  II  courses  and  heard  about  planning  for  Phase 
III.    Discussed  budget, 

12  February  1973.    DMTF  met.    Discussed  budget  and  a  self-renewal 
workshop  for  spring. 

28  February  1973.    DMTF  met. 

March  1973.    The  DMTF  apparently  sensed  some  dlsgruntlement 

among  the  cadre,  and  the  coordinator  sent  out  the 
following  memo: 

DECISIONS !    DECISIONS !    DECISIONS !    DECISIONS ! 

The  frustration  level  of  some  of  our  cadre  has 
reached  a  point  where  a  bit  of  flack  is  flying 
around  aimlessly.    I  hope  we  can  reduce  the  level 
to  a  point  of  tolerance.    In  brief,  this  is  the 
rationale  for  decisions. 

1.  At  the  close  of  last  year's  cadre  activities, 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Decision  i^Iaking 
Task  Force  to   streamline  and  create  a  more 
effective  operation.    We  had  found  that  trying 

to  arrange  meetings  of  the  entire  cadre  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis  was  Inadequate  and  unworkable. 

2.  The  present  task  force  meets  on  a  monthly 
basis  or  as  often  as  the  need  arises,  for  6:30 
breakfast  meetings  at  the  Blue  Candle.  This 
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group  represents  a  broad  scope  of  professional 
Interest  and.  In  general ^  the  district  area 
geographically . 

3.    The  notices  of  meeting  are  established  well  In 
advance  unless  an  emergency  occurs.    Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  Interested.    The  agenda  Is  established 
before  the  meeting.    At  no  time  Is  anyone  deprived 
from  getting  Ideas  on  the  agenda.    We  welcome  them^ 
In  fact. 

$6A  DOLLAR  QUESTION:    HOW  ARE  CADRE  MEMBERS  SELECTED 

TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  INTERVENTIONS 
OR  WORKSHOPS? 

ANSWER:  They  were  selected  by  individual  or  In- 
dividuals responsible  for  the  workshop  or  Inter- 
vention who  request  assistance. 

I  hope  at  our  April  6th  and  7th  workshop  we  will  re- 
solve some  of  these  questions  and  we  will  be  able  to 
live  happily  ever  after! 

Mid-March  1973.    The  DMTF  met.    They  appointed  a  Task  Force  on 
Structure  for  the  Cadre.    This  was  done  partly  as 
a  result  of  a  request  from  the  superintendent  for 
up-dated  Job  descriptions  in  the  cadre. 

26  April  1973.    DMTF  met. 

15  May  1973.    DMTF  met.    The  Task  Force  on  Structure  of  the 
Cadre  reported  its  estimation  of  the  situation, 
which  it  had  written  after  interviewing  eighteen 
cadre  members.    After  discussion,  the  Task  Force 
was  assigned  to  develop  the  budget  for  1973-74. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force: 

DISSOCUTION  FROM  THE  DISTRICT.    The  Assistant 
Superintendent  reports  that  a  consultant  can- 
not be  hired  as  such  to  work  in  the  district 
if  he  or  she  is  already  under  contract  with  the 
district.    Recownendatlon :    Stay  in  the  district 

COORDINATOR.    Everyone  wants  him  or  her  paid.  Recom- 
mendation:   Released  time  and  pay  for  the  coordi- 
nator should  be  first  priority  and  the  aim  of  a 
long-term  campaign  for  next  year's  budget* 

DECISION-MAKING  TASK  FORCE.    Almost  everyone  felt 
this  body  should  be  elected  by  the  membership, 
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with  some  rotating  features.    Recoamendations ; 
Write  a  job  description  for  this  position. 

SELECTING  CONSULTANTS  FOR  PROJECTS.    No  clear-cut 
direction  cane  from  the  interviews.    Some  of 
our  present  methods  are  contrary  to  the  best 
organizational  practices.    In  any  case,  surely 
clients  should  have  something  to  say  about  who 
should  be  their  consultants.    Recoimaendatloa ; 
Appoint  a  task  force  to  write  a  policy  statement 
to  be  approved  by  the  membership.    Also  have  it 
reviewed  by  an  outside  organizational  consultant. 

MEMBERSHIP.    Everybody  agreed  that  something  should 
be  done  immediately.    Recommendation ;  Appoint 
a  task  force  to  draw  up  a  list  of  performance 
criteria  for  membership  and  review  the  job  de- 
scription of  members  of  the  cadre.    All  of  the 
people  \aho  have  expressed  an  interest  or  taken 
a  class  should  be  considered  caxulidates.  There 
should  be  a  Membership  Task  Force  who  should 
Counsel  them  and  recommend  them  for  interning 
for  full  membership.    Under  present  conditions , 
however y  If  they  considex  themselves  as  quali- 
fied for  full  memi^ershipy  they  should  furnish 
specific  data  in  writing  by  May  25.    The  DMIF 
should  make  a  final  decision  by  the  time  school 
is  out  and  notify  the  candidates  by  June  15. 

BUDGET.    Everybody  says  the  coordinator  should 

sign  everything y  and  the  DMIF  should  prepare  the 
budget.    Becoimendat  ion ;  Same. 

CADRE  MEETINGS.    Answers  varied  from  monthly  to 
none,  but  80  percent  said  three  or  four  meetings 
a  year,  for  training,  task,  and  mail  tenance. 
Everybody  said  there  needs  to  be  more  training 
yearly.    Recommendat ion ;    A  minimum  of  three 
meetings  next  year. 

Budget  for  1973--74  was  about  $8000. 

Summer  1973.    The  cadre  selected  its  fourth  coordinator. 

July  1973.    The  new  coordinator  mailed  a  letter  to  all  administra- 
tors in  the  Kent  district.    It  told  about  the  work 
of  the  cadre  and  solicited  business.    After  re* 
ceiving  some  replies ,  the  coordinator  reported: 
''Indications  are  that  some  of  our  administrators 
are  unaware  of  what  we  can  do  or  what  we  have  done 
and  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  us.  Yea 
for  our  side!" 
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10  August  1973.    In  a  memorandiun  to  the  cadre »  the  coordinator 
said,  "In  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  cadre  I  have 
talked  with,  1972-73  was  by  far  our  most  successful 
year.    With  a  larger  cadre  and  with  additional 
skills  and  knowledge,  we  have  the  potential  for 
an  even  greater  year." 

9  September  1973.    The  cadre  elected  a  new  DMTF  by  secret  ballot. 

17  September  1973.    A  member  of  CASEA  interviewed  the  r  'ordinator 
and  reported: 

The  major  task  for  the  coming  year  is  to  acquire 
legitimacy  within  the  district;  this  seems  to  be 
a  perennial  concern.    The  cadre  does  have  a  budget 
of  about  $8000,  including  about  $750  for  the  coordi- 
nator's part-time  salry.    The  second  major  task  of 
the  coordinator  is  to  introduce  more  organization 
into  the  operation  —  better  record-keeping  and 
internal  procedures.    Menibership  is  a  problem.  They 
have  25  to  30  members,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is 
in  and  Who  is  out.    The  cadre  will  probably  evolve 
some  sort  of  apprenticeship,  but  the  coordinator 
is  caught  in  the  dllesnia  of  assigning  new  members 
to  field  projects  to  give  them  experience  versus 
assigning  persons  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 
client's  needs. 

The  coordinator  is  very  optimistic  about  the  coming 
year.    His  optimism  is  based  on  the  recruitment  of 
new  members,  the  success  of  the  workshop  with  John 
Hoff  (which  gave  both  old  and  new  members  some  new 
skills),  and  his  own  determination  to  introduce 
more  organization,  theory,  and  research  into  the 
cadre's  operations. 

Unfortunately,  the  coordinator  has  received  no 
reply  to  his  letter  of  solicitation  from  the 
superintendent.    The  political  climate  in  the 
district  has  changed  in  response  to  the  consierva- 
tism  of  the  community,  so  that  "innovative"  is 
now  nearly  as  taboo  as  "sensitivity  training." 
The  superintendent  has  proclaimed  that  the  district 
will  no  longer  be  a  leader  in  seeking  out  innovation, 
but  will  rely  jnore  on  the  efforts  of  other  districts 
to  develop  and  test  new  things.    This  seems  to  be 
a  protective  stance  to  conform  to  community  desires. 

24  October  1973.    DMTF  met.    Discussed  budget,  comnunication 

between  the  DMTF  and  the  rest  of  the  cadre,  writing 
articles  for  public  relations,  a  social  gathering 
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on  12  Deceoiber,  and  the  upcoming  election  of  a  new 
DMTF, 

14  November  1973.    DMTF  met.    Discussed  budget. 

28  November  1973.    DMTF  met.    Discussed  the  need  for  a  code  of 

ethics,  and  appointed  a  task  force  to  develop 
guidelines  for  evaluating  the  cadre's  work. 

4  December  1973.    The  coordinator  distributed  the  new  Job  de- 
scriptions that  were  being  submitted  to  the  district 
administration. 

21  December  1973.    The  coordinator  announced  the  mid-year  election 
of  the  DMIP. 

21  December  1973.    DMTF  met.  Approved  the  budget. 

9  January    1974.    DMTF  Jnet.    Received  reports.    Considered  a  spring 
self -renewal  session. 

23  January  1974.    DMTF  met. 

2  July  1974.    In  his  annual  report,  the  coordinator  said: 

The  code  of  ethics  had  been  drafted  but  had  not 
yet  been  reviewed  by  cadre  meabers.    Progress  had 
been  made  on  developing  methods  to  evaluate  the 
cadre's  efficacy.    Two  potluck  social  gatherings 
had  been  held. 

For  1974-75,  the  district  allocated  no  money  to  the  cadre.    The  only 

material  support  from  the  district  was  part-time  service  from  a  secretary. 

12  September  1974.    The  coordinator  announced  In  a  memorandum 

that  he  had  moved  to  a  Job  In  a  neighboring  school 
district,  but  "since  the  cadre  has  no  formal  contract 
with  the  Kent  district,"  he  would  stay  on  as  co- 
ordinator. 

29  June  1975.    In  a  conversation  with  Runkel,  the  coordinator 

reported  that  though  about  25  persons  had  been 
active  in  the  cadre  in  1973-74,  the  number  during 
1974-75  was  about  fourteen.    The  DMTF  had  functioned 
during  1974-75  as  well  as  ever,  but  it  had  been 
difficult  to  get  many  members  to  appear  for  self- 
renewal  meetings.    More  than  once,  an  outside  con- 
sultant had  found  himself  with  about  half  the  expected 
number.    Outside  consultants  during  the  year  were 
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Maury  Pettlt,  Chuck  Blondino,  and  Don  Murray  of 
WEA. 

The  coordinator  thought  It  possible  that  the  Kent 
cadre  would  not  exist  In  1975-76. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  existence  needs  of  the  cadre,  as  a  group , 
were  under  threat  almost  from  the  beginning  ~  from  December  1969,  to  be 
exact,  when  the  budget  crisis  erupted  and  most  people  were  unsure  about 
the  future  of  their  jobs,  not  to  speak  of  "frills"  such  as  the  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists.    Under  these  repeated  stresses,  however,  the 
cadre  did  not  cling  desperately  to  old  vays  of  doing  things;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  examined  their  own  internal  resources  and  gathered  more  informa- 
tion about  their  environment      They  changed  the  nature  of  their  clientele 
in  1971-72  when  the  new  superintendent  issued  his  challenge  to  their  use- 
fulness (see  Chapters  2  and  U).    They  reexamined  their  clientele,  too,  as 
the  budget  became  uncertain  in  1971-72  while  they  were  on  trial.  Since 
some  members  of  the  cadre  had  been  receiving  more  invitations  to  consult 
outside  the  district  than  they  could  accept,  the  cadre  spent  several 
meetings  discussing  whether  they  should  incorporate  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Kent  district  simply  as  one  of  many  customers;  the  last 
meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  formally  considered  appears  in  the  list 
above  at  15  May  1973.    Finally,  they  altered  their  management  structure 
in  the  fall  of  1972  when  they  established  the  Decision-Making  Task  Force. 

Let  us  review  the  more  obvious  points  of  special  stress  in  the 
life  of  the  Kent  cadre.    Here  is  the  list; 

August  1969.    Cadre  begins  its  work  with  clients. 

December  1969.    District's  budget  crisis  erupts. 

March  1970.    CASEA  withdraws. 

GC? 
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Sumaer  1970.    Cadre's  second  coordinator  takes  office. 

Summer  1971.    Cadre's  third  coordinator  takes  office. 

Septetriber  1971.    New  superintendent  takes  office.    Budget  be- 
comes contingent  upon  cadre  Immediately  demonstrating 
its  efficacy  to  the  new  superintendent. 

September  1972.    Old  superintendent,  who  had  been  Deputy 

Superintendent  for  the  past  year  and  who  had  continued 
to  lend  support  to  the  cadre ,  leaves. 

October  1972.    DMTF  established. 

September  1973.    Cadre's  fourth  coordinator  takes  office. 
September  197A.    District  ends  all  budgetary  support. 


All  new  substructures  In  schools  and  districts  must  negotiate  a 
number  of  hurdles  if  they  are  to  survive.    The  Kent  cadre  had  more  than 
its  share. 

Many  new  organizational  arrangements  and  sub-structures  fall  to 
float  when  they  are  launched.    They  fall  to  do  even  the  first  things  their 
designers  hope  for.    Of  those  that  do  stay  afloat  and  set  a  course ,  wviy 
fall  dead  In  the  water,  with  sails  flapping,  when  their  original  outside 
helpers  —  CASEA,  In  this  case  —  take  the  pilot's  boat  hone.    Some  crews 
survive  being  left  on  their  own;  they  manage  to  keep  their  own  sails  In 
trim.    But  when  the  original  crew  begins  to  depart  and  the  sub-structure 
must  replace  them,  many  remain  tied  to  the  pier  because  recruits  cannot 
be  found  or  because  the  old  crew  seems  somehow  unable  to  teach  the  new 
crew  the  ropes.    The  crews  of  others  give  up  and  go  back  to  the  home  port 
when  their  first  captain  leaves.    Still  other  sub-structures  founder  on 
budgetary  shoals.    And  of  those  that  successfully  negotiate  all  these 
hazards,  many  go  under  when  a  key  administrator  is  changed  —  the  principal 
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or  the  su!>erintend<jnt . 

As  we  v/ritT',  the  Kent  cadre  of  -.r^anlzational  specialists  has 
met  all  these  haza  !y,  some  more  than  once,  and  is  still  serving  clients 
competently.    It  may  turn  out  as  the  current  coordinator  predicts  —  the 
Kent  cadre  may  no  lonp;er  exist  in  1975-76.    However,  earlier  coordinators 
were  also  upon  occasion  pessimistic  about  the  cadre's  future,  but  it 
nevertheless  somehow  found  a  way  to  continue  its  existence.    We  can  only  wait 
and  see. 

Apparently,  the  greatest  hindrance  that  happened  to  the  cadre  was 
the  change  of  superintendents  and  the  events  that  followed*    The  first 
event  was  the  outspoken  challenge  the  new  superintendent  issued.  The 
cadre  negotiated  :hat  successfully  through  its  assistance  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's Seminar  and  the  meetings  with  citizenry.    The  next  event  —  or 
lack  of  one  —  was  the  lack  of  explicit    and  reiterated  support  from  the 
superintendent  or  any  of  his  assistants.    It  is  true  that  the  new  super- 
intendent made  one  clearly  supportive  statement  in  Today  when  the  cadre 
first  showed  its  ability  to  help  him  with  meetings  (see  Chapters  2  and  11 
for  description).    But  our  records  show  no  public  approbation  thereafter. 
This  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  firm  support  given  by  the  previous 
superintendent.    The  third  event,  of  course,  was  the  loss  of  all  monetary 
support  in  September  of  197A.    These  are  severe  threats;  some  might  even 
call  them  punishments.    They  are  the  more  severe  when  contrasted  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cadre  by  the  old  superintendent.    We  saw  in  Chapter  11, 
for  example,  how  the  budget  crisis  of  December  1969  —  about  as  severe  a 
financial  loss  as  can  be  found  in  histories  of  school  districts  —  did  not 
result  In  the  district's  withdrawing  funds  from  the  cadre.    Instead,  the 
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old  superintendent  made  use  of  the  cadre's  services  to  help  the  district 
through  the  crisis.    In  contrast,  when  the  new  superintendent  came  up 
against  the  strong  and  vocal  conservative  segment  of  the  citizenry,  he 
seemed  ambivalent  about  the  cadre.    During  1971-72,  he  made  use  of  the 
cadre  to  help  him  communicate  with  the  community,  yet  we  have  no  record  of 
his  continuing  to  use  the  cadre  in  that  way  in  later  years.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  did  not  find  their  services  useful.    His  own  early 
statement  testifies  that  they  were  useful  to  him,  and  he  provided  the 
cadre  a  budget  in  1972-73  and  1973-74.    On  balance,  however,  our  informants 
(see  the  entry  for  17  September  in  the  list  above,  for  example)  take  the 
view  that  the  new  superintendent  came  to  see  the  cadre  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  radical  innovation  that  the  conservative  segment  of  the  Kent 
^constituency  would  reject. 

In  our  view,  the  Kent  cadre  weathered  a  remarkable  series  of 
tempests  during  its  six*-year  voyage,  and  did  so  while  sailing  under  four 
different  captains  and  taking  on  novice  crew  members  at  every  port. 
Whether  it  can  hoist  sail  for  the  next  leg  of  the  voyage  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Comparisons  with  Two  Other  Change  Strategies 

We  believe  we  have  given  evidence  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
chapter  that  the  style  of  operation  of  the  Kent  cadre  has  been  unusual » 
and  so  has  been  its  degree  of  success  In  comparison  with  most  ordinary 
subsystems  in  school  districts.    But  one  can  still  ask  whether  the  Kent 
cadre  has  been  unusual  in  comparison  to  other  similar  efforts.  Wyant 
(1972,  1973)  found  accounts  in  the  literature  of  two  other  change  strategies 
that  were  similar  to  the  Kent  strategy  in  three  ways:     (1)  an  outside 
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agency  and  a  school  district  system  Joined  in  a  lengthy  project  to  Improve 
the  system,  (2)  a  subsystem  received  laboratory  training  from  outside 
consultants,  and  (3)  the  goal  was  generally  to  raise  the  system* s  ability 
to  do  things  in  new  ways.    This  section  will  consist  of  an  abridgement  and 
slight  revision  of  Wyant's  two  papers  comparing  the  three  projects. 

Internal  Teams  for  Innovation 

A  project  described  by  Wolfe  (1969)  was  a  seventeen-month  effort 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers  of  Disadvan- 
taged  Youth.    Teams  of  faculty  members  in  six  poverty-area  Junior  high 
schools  were  formed  to  Introduce  particular  innovative  practices  and  to 
improve  the  schools*  ability  to  manage  change. 

The  institute  staff  designed  the  project  and  then  Invited  parti- 
cipation by  schools  in  a  large  Mid-Western  city  and  its  suburbs.  After 
the  six  schools  were  selected,  faculty  mexnbers  In  each  were  invited  to 
apply  for  team  membership.    Each  team  of  five  or  six  members  was  to  create 
a  plan  for  improving  its  school *s  innovatlveness  and  then  to  make  the 
plan  work  during  the  1968-69  school  yoar.    The  Institute's  criteria  for 
team  members  were:    influential  position,  several  years*  experience, 
recomiendations  from  colleagues,  evidence  of  concern  for  helping  disadvan- 
taged youth,  personal  attributes  as  Judged  by  the  consultants,  and  aca- 
demic competence  as  shown  by  college  transcripts. 

The  Institute's  theory  described  effective  innovative  subsystems 
as  groups  with  (1)  "positive"  interpersonal  norms,  interdependence,  and 
commitment  to  reaching  shared  goals  through  problem  solving;  (2)  task 
competence  based  on  increased  lndivid\ial  resources  and  the  team's 
ability  to  apply  the  concepts  and  skills  of  action  research,  system  diagnosis, 
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and  group  problem  solving  to  innovation  and  change;  and  (3)  effective 
channels  of  communication  and  influence  to  other  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  parent  system* 

The  teams'  training  was  divided  into  three  phases.  First, 
trainees  attended  a  one-week  T-group  to  develop  interpersonal  skills  and 
team  cohesion.    Second,  they  attended  the  Institute's  slx<*veek  summer 
workshop  to  study  minority-group  cultures,  new  uses  of  audio-visual 
techniques,  and  the  problems  of  educating  disadvantaged  youth.    During  the 
workshop,  trainees  also  met  with  leaders  of  the  school's  comminity,  and 
prepared  a  documentary  film  of  the  comminity  in  cooperation  with  students* 
Third,  each  team  met  with  another  and  with  its  consultant  periodically 
during  the  1968-69  year. 

Each  team  produced  a  plan,  based  on  diagnosis  of  the  school's 
problems  and  its  environment,  that  stated  both  the  needs  the  team  realistically 
could  try  to  meet  and  also  a  set  of  actions  the  team  intended  to  carry 
out  to  meet  these  needs*    No  systematic  data  were  reported  on  outcomes 
of  the  project  in  Wolfe's  study,  but  his  narrative  seems  to  support  his 
conclusion  that,  while  some  teams  did  introduce  certain  innovations,  no 
team  really  became  a  highly  effectivr  agent  of  change* 

The  most  effective  team,  in  a  suburban  parochial  school,  built 
on  its  members'  past  experience  with  innovative  programs*    However,  its 
efforts  to  improve  faculty  communication,  to  involve  parents,  and  to  strength- 
en student  leadership  were  set  aside  in  mid-year  when  a  financial  crisis 
struck  and  the  staff's  energy  focused  on  simply  keeping  the  school  open. 

At  a  second  school,  the  team  could  not  resolve  interpersonal 
conflicts,  and  its  impact  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  dynamic 
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team  member.    Plans  to  increase  faculty  unity,  to  Increase  involvement  of 
students  and  parents,  and  to  Improve  the  curriculum  were  begun  with  some 
success;  but  the  Institute  consultants  felt  that  the  team's  accomplish- 
ments fell  far  short  of  the  school's  potential. 

At  another  school,  a  ghetto  school  already  embarked  on  several 
innovative  programs,  the  team  seemed  to  its  consultants  passive  and 
unambitious.    The  team  never  successfully  involved  other  staff  meiri>ers«  An 
orientation  program  for  new  teachers  was  started,  but  the  learn  failed  to 
carry  out  its  intended  collaboration  on  other  projects  with  an  existing 
faculty  planning  committee. 

At  a  fourth  school,  the  team  was  resourceful  and  coinnitted  to 
change,  but  could  not  agree  on  goals.    Kf forts  to  orient  new  teachers 
and  to  improve  the  school's  program  of  home  visitation  were  started,  but 
departmental  chairmen  blocked  the  team's  plans  to  improve  inter-departmental 
communication. 

At  the  fifth  school,  the  team  resolved  interpersonal  issues  but 
limited  its  ambitions  to  simply  showing  its  plen  to  the  faculty*  It 
planned  to  hold  a  series  of  workshops  on  cotnmunication,  and  to  help 
orient  new  teachers.    The  team  quickly  lost  two  members,  and  others  never 
joined  its  efforts;  when  the  school's  chronic  racial  tension  intensified, 
the  team  lost  all  its  effect. 

At  the  last  school,  the  team  could  not  resolve  interpersonal 
conflicts  and  soon  split  into  two  opposing  factions.    It  had  planned  to 
help  orient  new  teachers  and  to  bring  parents  and  teachers  together  in 
discussion  groups.     In  mid-year,  the  school's  problems  of  racial  tension, 
poor  staff  morale,  and  student  conduct  simply  overwhelmed  the  team's  efforts. 
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In  summary,  no  team  significantly  improved  Its  school's  innovative 
capacity,  though  some  teams  effected  Isolated  innovations.    The  most 
common  difficulties  of  the  team  seemed  to  be  (1)  a  failure  to  resolve 
interpersonal  conflicts,  (2)  inattention  to  organizational  restraints  on 
change,  (3)  inability  to  manage  the  process  of  change,  and  (4)  school 
situations  that  required  more  radical  surgery  than  the  teams  could  pro- 
vide.   We  shall  discuss  these  troubles  again  when  we  compare  the  Institute's 
project  with  our  own  and  with  a  second  change-agent  strategy. 

Teams  of  Change  Agents 

Goodson  and  Hagstrom  (1971)  describe  the  second  project,  a  two- 
year  planned  change  effort  sponsored  by  the  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Teaws  were 
created  in  five  school  districts  to  be  innovative  subsystems  that  wuuld 
plan  and  manage  change. 

In  1966,  the  Center  invited  nearby  school  districts  to  participate 
in  a  project  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  internal  teams  of  change  agents. 
The  consultants'  theory  was  that  the  teams  could  introduce  and  stabilize 
change  more  effectively  than  individuals  or  informal  groups  lacking  the 
teams'  legitimacy.    They  thought  this  strategy  would  allow  the  district's 
staff  to  set  their  oxm  goals,  act  on  them,  and  continue  to  develop  them 
after  the  project  ended.    Each  team  was  expected  to  plan,  introduce,  and 
manage  specific  innovations  and  to  develop  and  maintain  an  innovative 
climate  in  the  district. 

Tea;i  members  were  selected  by  each  district,  following  guides  for 
team  composition  set  by  the  Center.    Each  team  of  five  to  eight  members 
was  to  include  a  representative  of  the  superintendent  to  give  it  legitimacy, 
power,  and  perspective;  and  each  team  was  to  represent  several  levels 
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and  parts  of  the  district's  hierarchy •    We  do  not  know  what  criteria  were 
used  by  the  districts  to  select  individuals. 

Three  of  the  five  participating  districts  chose  to  have  their 
teams  receive  laboratory  training  from  the  Center  consultants;  the  other 
two  teams  received  no  training       and  soon  disbanded.    The  Center's 
training  theory  was  based  on  a  "therapeutic  model"  emphasizing  growth  from 
within  by  a  process  of  assimilating  new  information,  reconceptualizing, 
looking  toward  general  goals,  and  thinking  about  immediate  steps  toward 
those  goals. 

Team  members  attended  a  series  of  two-day  "human  development 
laboratories"  beginniug  in  spring  of  1967.    Trainees  first  met  in  T-groups 
and  then  in  exercises  designed  to  develop  interpersonal  skills.    They  then 
defined  and  analyzed  problems  in  their  districts  and  collected  data.  They 
also  studied  current  concepts  in  child  development  and  school  learning, 
problem-solving  strategies,  interpersonal  relations,  and  survey  data 
feedback.    The  initiative  for  identifying  problems  and  setting  goals 
passed  from  the  Center  staff  to  the  teams  as  the  training  progressed.  The 
teams  then  selected  innovations  to  introduce  into  their  districts  according 
to  guidelines  set  by  the  Center  staff.    One  team  chose  independent  study, 
another  independent  study  and  modular  scheduling,  and  the  third  a  district 
philosophy  of  education. 

All  of  the  three  trained  teams  conducted  laboratory  training 
sessions  for  permanent  or  temporary  groups  in  its  district.    The  sessions 
emphasised  interpersonal  relations  and  problem-solving  procedures  and  met 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.    In  the  first  district,  of  500  profesion- 
al  staff,  the  team  included  five  administrators,  two  teachers,  and  a  school 
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board  member.    The  team  first  held  a  laboratory  training  workshop  on 
communication,  problem  solving,  and  Independent  study  for  20  elementary 
administrators  and  teachers.    It  later  held  a  similar  workshop  for  40 
persons. 

In  the  second  district,  of  200  professional  staff,  a  new  super- 
intendent twice  changed  the  team's  membership;  the  team  finally  consisted 
of  the  district's  director  of  Instruction,  and  teachers  from  each  high 
school  department.    Only  one  member  of  the  original  team  survived.  As 
the  team  changed,  its  goal  was  changed  to  that  of  helping  teachers  In  the 
district's  new  high  school  to  practice  Innovations.    It  held  a  laboratory 
training  workshop  for  the  school's  100  staff  members. 

In  the  third  district,  of  80  professional  staff,  the  team  was 
twice  reorganized  by  a  new  superintendent.    The  original  team's  product, 
the  philosophy  of  education,  alienated  many  older  teachers.    The  second 
team  tried  to  improve  high  school  class  formats  and  to  Introduce  multi-unit 
elementary  schools.    It  gave  laboratory  training  to  a  combined  group  of 
high  school  and  elementary  teachers;  the  high  school  participants  exper- 
ienced so  TOuch  conflict  that  their  department  dissolved  Itself  soon 
thereafter,  but  the  elementary  teachers  requested  further  training.  The 
third  team  held  a  workshop  for  these  elementary  teachers,  another  elemen- 
tary school  staff  that  asked  to  be  trained,  and  a  district  Inservlce  educa- 
tion committee. 

Data  from  questionnaires  administered  to  professional  staff  In 
all  five  districts  (three  with  trained  subsystems  and  two  with  untrained) 
before  and  after  the  work  of  the  three  trained  subsystems  yield  ambiguous 
results.    A  majority  of  respondents  In  the  three  experimental  di&trlcts 
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felt  that  the  training  had  been  valuable.    However,  questions  about  changes 
in  Wyrale,  support  for  norms  of  openness  and  Innovatlveness,  effort  de- 
voted to  innovation,  and  teacher-^prlnclpal  relations  provide  "no  evidence 
that  either  individuals  or  districts  exposed  to  the  Interventions  Improved 
significantly  inore  than  those  not  exposed,"  accor.Ung  to  the  authors.  Goodson 
and  HagstTom  attributed  the  Inability  to  show  that  the  training  was  effec- 
tive to  the  effects  of  turnover  among  administrators  and  teachers  and  to 
the  small  amount  of  training. 

Comparisons  of  the  Three  Strategies 

This  section  compares  the  Kent  organizational  specialists,  the 
innovative  teams  described  by  Wolfe,  and  the  change-agent  teams  described 
by  Goodson  and  Hagstrom  as  representatives  of  three  different  strategies 
for  changing  schools.    We  shall  discuss  each  outside  agency's  entry  Into  the 
system,  Its  conception  of  the  role  of  the  subsystem,  the  selection  and 
training  of  subsystem  members,  the  subsystem's  Intervention,  and  results  of 
Its  efforts. 

Entry 

If  the  chances  of  success  are  to  be  maximized,  we  think  the 
initiative  for  change  should  come  from  the  client  system.    Further,  the 
outside  agency  and  the  system  should  understand  clearly  what  each  hopes 
to  gain  from  collaboration. 

In  all  three  projects,  the  outside  agency  hoped  to  test  its  change 
strategy  and  the  school  system  hoped  to  become  more  skillful  at  certain 
aspects  of  Its  task.    In  Kent,  the  district  initiated  the  talks  that  led 
to  the  project,  and  CASEA  did  not  commit  Itself  to  the  project  until 
after  the  district's  administration  had  dr^'ined  a  list  of  specific 
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goals.    Our  research  design  and  intervention  plans  were  then  shaped  to  fit 
these  goals.    We  did  find,  though,  that  this  contract  with  the  top  ad- 
ministration did  not  guarantee  a  welcome  by  the  particular  schools  and 
groups  we  worked  with.    Although  we  discussed  our  plans  with  representa- 
tives from  many  parts  and  levels  of  the  district,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
re-negotiate  entry  each  time  we  were  to  work  with  a  particular  school, 
central-office  department,  or  other  functioning  group  (subsystem). 

The  other  two  projects,  in  contrast  to  Kent,  began  when  the 
outside  agencies  invited  school  systems  to  accept  their  intervention. 
Project  goals  and  intervention  plans  were  formed  by  the  consultants,  who 
then  persuaded  the  districts  to  "buy  into"  their  goals.    Wolfe  notes  that 
the  Institute  failed  to  secure  an  adequate  understanding  of  its  objectives 
and  of  the  teams'  role  from  the  schools  in  which  the  teams  were  to  operate; 
he  notes,  too,  that  commitment  was  low.    In  Goodson  and  Hagstrom's  study, 
two  of  the  three  teams  encountered  resistance  from  new  superintendents 
who  did  not  feel  bound  by  their  predecessor's  commitment  to  the  project. 
Similarly,  the  new  superintendent  who  arrived  in  Kent  in  September  of 
1971  did  not  feel  bound  by  the  support  his  predecessor  had  given  the  cadre 
of  organizational  specialists. 

In  short,  a  working  agreement  with  the  top  administration  does 
not  guarantee  that  outsiders'  help  will  be  welcomed  everywhere  in  the 
system.    Efforts  to  change  schools  seem  to  be  much  more  successful  when  the 
effort  originates  frcm  the  sysu^^m's  desire  to  change  itself. 

Role  of  the  Subsystem 

We  think  that  the  subsystem  created  to  help  the  system  adapt  and 
change  will  be  most  effective  if  it  is  a  recognized  subsystem  with  effective 
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channels  of  comnunlcatlon  and  influence  to  other  parts  of  the  system*  We 
also  think  that  the  subsystem  should  not  try  to  demand  change  of  others, 
but  should  be  available  to  increase  other  groups'  ability  to  change  them- 
selves.   Finally,  the  subsystem  needs  the  public  support  of  the  system's 
decision  makers  and  must  be  able  to  renew  itself. 

In  neither  project  we  compare  with  Kent  did  the  teams  achieve 
a  position  of  legitimate,  effective  Influence.    The  resistance  and  Indiffer- 
ence these  teams  encountered,  especially  In  Wolfe's  study,  seem  to  result 
from  unclear  expectations  of  the  teams'  function,  lack  of  administrative 
support,  and  the  school  faculties'  perception  of  the  teams  as  trying  to 
Impose  a  demand  that  the  faculties  change. 

In  both  projects  we  compare  with  Kent,  the  teams  tried  to  function 
simultaneously  in  two  distinct  roles:    as  experts  In  the  Innovations  they 
proposed  and  as  facilitators  of  change.    The  teams  described  In  Wolfe's 
study  were  primarily  experts  in  the  Innovations  they  proposed,  while  the 
teams  described  by  Goodson  and  Hagstrom  were  mainly  facilitators  of  change. 
In  both  cases,  the  double  role  seems  to  have  led  to  lack  of  clarity 
about  the  teams'  Intentions  and  to  resistance  to  their  efforts.    The  Kent 
cadre's  legitimacy  was  established  by  the  support  It  received  from  the 
administration,  by  previous  CASEA  events  clarifying  the  nature  of  its 
work,  and  by  its  policy  of  responding  to  requests  rather  than  urging  Its 
services  on  others.    Further,  the  Kent  specialists  did  not  set  out  to 
solve  others'  problems  for  them,  or  to  impose  new  practices  on  others,  or 
to  act  as  experts  in  particular  currlcular  or  Instructional  innovations. 
Instead,  the  cadre  made  available  its  skills  In  facilitating  the  efforts 
of  task  groups  to  change  or  to  reach  goals  they  set  for  themselves. 

o 
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Selection  of  Members 

The  cadre's  effectiveness  and  stability  vill  be  Increased,  our 
data  indicate,  if  participation  In  It  Is  voluntary.    Applicants  should 
come  from  all  parts  and  levels  of  the  system,  and  should  have  accurate 
pictures  of  the  subsystem's  goals  and  function.    Criteria  for  selecting 
members  should  be  empirically-tested  Indicators  of  effectiveness  as  a 
member  of  the  subsystem. 

The  problem  of  selecting  competent  and  committed  subsystem  members 
was  common  to  all  three  projects.     In  Wolfe's  study,  the  criteria  for 
team  members  were  not  specifically  addressed  to  assessing  the  applicant's 
skill  as  an  intervener.    ^Many  applicants  were  unclear  about  the  teams' 
role  until  long  after  the  project  started.    In  the  study  by  Goodson  and 
Hagstrom,  criteria  were  specified  for  teams,  rather  than  individuals, 
and  were  only  partially  met  by  the  teams  selected.    The  authors  give  no 
data  on  the  applicants'  expectations. 

In  Kent,  previous  training  events  conducted  by  CASEA  gave  most 
applicants  a  clear  idea  of  the  role  and  function  of  organizational  special- 
ists, though  CASEA 's  chief  problem  was  an  inability  to  sort  out  those 
applicants  who  really  wanted  to  become  effective  specialists  from  those 
who  took  the  training  chiefly  for  personal  profit.    Later,  the  cadre 
adopted  certain  empirically-based  criteria  derived  from  Macbeth 's  (1971) 
study  of  effective  and  Ineffective  specialists.    I'Jhile  all  levels  of  the 
district  were  represented,  more  parts  of  the  district  should  have  been 
included.    Specialists  came  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  d-'strict's 
schools,  but  nine  came  from  a  single  high  school. 

Training.    The  two  major  emphases  in  the  training  in  Wolfe's  study 
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were  on  sensitivity  groups  for  team  development  and  cognitive  learning 
about  particular  Innovations  for  Individual  competence.    Very  little 
attemot  was  made  to  encourage  trainees  to  transfer  learning  from  these 
activities  to  their  future  role.    Further,  the  Institute's  theory,  which 
noted  the  Importance  of  building  effective  links  with  the  parent  system 
and  of  learning  the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  process  of  change,  was 
not  translated  Into  practice.    The  trainees  received  no  training  In  these 
areas.    Predictably,  the  teams'  gains  and  personal  growth  during  the  T- 
groups  could  not  be  maintained  when  the  members  were  faced  with  the  actual 
school  situation.    Since  they  also  lacked  skill  In  managing  change ^  the 
teams  could  not  cope  with  resistance  or  Indifference  to  their  efforts  from 
their  colleagues. 

In  the  study  by  Goodson  and  Hagstrom,  training  was  about  equally 
divided  between  personal  growth  Issues  and  Intervening  skills.    Many  of 
the  exercises  used  to  develop  skills  In  communication  and  group  processes 
were  similar  or  Identical  to  those  we  used  with  the  Kent  specialists.  The 
problem-solving  model  that  guided  the  teams*  training  and  their  later 
interventions,  however,  seems  strong  on  encouraging  discussion  to  Identify 
problems  and  needs,  but  weak  on  steps  to  select  and  begin  specific  action 
plans.    A  strong  point  of  the  training  was  the  gradual  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  setting  goals  from  the  consultants  to  the  trainees. 

Training  for  the  Kent  specialists  focused  on  developing  Individual 
skills,  team--bulldlng,  and  practice  In  Interventions,  with  little  direct 
attention  to  personal  growth  Issues.    Some  specialists  we  Interviewed 
said  that  the  major  defect  In  the  training  was  the  lack  of  a  theoretical 
orientation  to  help  them  understand  the  training  activities  and  to  help 
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them  explain  the  purpose  of  these  activities  to  clients* 
Interventions 

We  think  that  the  subsystem  should  not  try  to  impose  its  services 
on  others  nor  set  out  to  solve  others'  problems.    Rather,  it  should  respond 
to  direct  requests  for  its  services,  and  should  Involve  members  of  the 
requesting  group  in  setting  goals  for  the  intervention.    Because  we  believe 
that  most  groups  lack  the  skills  they  need  to  build  new  norms,  roles, 
ways  of  making  decisions,  and  methods  for  solving  problems,  and  because 
we  believe  that  a  group  must  have  these  skills  if  it  is  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  to  carry  them  out,  we  think  that  the  moat  productive  inter- 
ventions are  those  that  help  a  group  acquire  these  skills.    Finally,  we 
think  that  one  cannot  be  an  effective  Intervener  in  one's  own  subsystem; 
the  confusion  of  roles,  the  inevitable  misunderstanding  of  motives,  and 
the  actual  competition  among  desires  are  too  great. 

In  each  project,  the  subsystem's  interventions  reflected  the 
theoretical  orientation  and  training  style  of  the  outside  consultants.  In 
Wolfe's  study,  the  inltative  always  rested  with  the  innovative  teams, 
most  of  which  could  not  cope  with  the  resistance  they  encountered  from 
colleagues.    The  plans  of  the  teams  in  Wolfe's  project  are  all  fairly 
specific  about  the  Intended  results  of  their  efforts,  but  are  seriously 
weak  in  specifying  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  obtain  these  results. 
Only  one  team  devoted  Its  main  effort  to  improving  the  faculty's  ability 
to  practice  innovations.    In  Goodson  and  Hagstrom's  study,  the  initiative 
rested  with  the  change  agent  teams,  whose  interventions  were  nearly  always 
replications  of  the  human  development  laboratories  conducted  by  the  out- 
side consultants.    Some  Interventions  did  deal  with  those  Issues  we  of 
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CASEA  consider  vital;    one  session  of  laboratory-learning  was  devoted 
mainly  to  clarifying  the  decision-making  roles  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tion in  a  new  high  school,    However,  the  change  agents  did  not  seem  to 
successfully  mix  content  and  process  aspects  of  their  dual  role. 

Results 

We  want  to  be  able  to  point  to  specific  Improvements  In  the 
school  system  that  we  can  attribute  to  the  subsystem's  efforts.  We 
especially  want  to  be  able  to  detect  these  effects,  and  further  effects, 
long  after  the  outside  agency  has  terminated  Its  contract.  Neither 
Wolfe  nor  Goodson  and  Hagstrom  could  demonstrate  that  their  projects  had 
achieved  their  objectives,  while  the  evidence  we  have  on  Kent  supports  the 
claim  that  the  cadre  loas  improved  the  communicative  and  problem-solving 
abilities  of  significant  subsystems  of  the  district. 

These  comparisons,  few  though  they  be,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Kent  cadre  was  not  only  unusual  compared  to  ordinary  subsystems  in 
school  districts,  but  was  probably  also  unusual  when  compared  to  Innovative 
efforts  similar  to  the  Kent  cadre  In  the  three  ways  we  enumerated: 
(1)  an  outside  agency  (2)  furnishing  laboratory  training  for  an  Inside 
subsystem  with  (3)  the  goal  of  raising  the  system's  ability  to  do  things 
in  new  ways. 

A  Third  Comparison 

Still  a  third  consulting  body  connected  with  a  school  district 
has  recently  come  to  our  attention.    All  we  have  at  this  writing  Is  a  digest 
of  a  longer  report  by  Bunker  and  Singer  (1974),  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  members  of  the  consulting  body  were  also  members  of  the  school  district. 
At  some  point,  the  consultants  seem  to  have  become  Independent  of  the 
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district.    The  digest  makes  It  clear,  however,  that  the  consulting  body  Is 

comparable  to  the  other  three  we  have  discussed  on  our  other  two  points: 

the  school  district  at  first  received  help  from  an  outside  agency,  and  the 

goal  was  generally  to  raise  the  system's  ability  to  do  things  In  new  ways. 

The  digest  also  makes  clear  that  the  consultants  encountered  most  of  the 

same  kinds  of  hazards  met  by  the  three  groups  we  have  described  here. 

Bunker  and  Singer  say; 

The  program,  which  began  in  1966  and  Is  still  In  existence, 
raises  a  number  of  important  Issues  that  involve  social  con- 
trol .   .   .  Specifically,  the  authors  discuss  the  implications 
of  partial  training  for  the  use  and  control  of  that  training, 
the  nonprofessional's  desire  to  develop  and  use  his  skills 
outside  of  the  prescribed  area  of  his  training,  and  issues  of 
certification  and  licensure.    The  analysis  of  this  group  of 
"independent  nonprofessionals"  discusses  their  control  of 
two  sets  of  issues:  1)  The  issues  faced  within  the  group  in 
developing  a  competent  service  delivery  system,  especially 
problems  they  faced  in  continuing  their  own  training,  in  im- 
proving intake  procedures,  and  in  recruiting  and  training  new 
nonprofessional  personnel;  and  2)  the  issues  faced  by  the  non- 
professional group  as  they  developed  competence  and  decided  to 
use  their  skills  outside  of  the  framework  of  the  institution 
that  sponsored  their  training,  particularly  their  relationship 
with  the  local  mental  health  professionals  and  with  the  public. 
The  authors  first  sladied  this  development  as  program  evaluators 
for  the  Board  of  Education  when  the  program  came  under  attack 
in  the  community  (p.  273). 

This  program  of  work  is  also  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  in  operation  since  1966,  which  makes  it  even  older  than  the  Kent 
cadre. 

It  is  true  that  one  hears  occasionally  of  programs  of  organizational 
improvement  of  schools  and  districts  that  sound  very  promising.    It  Is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  documentation  of  the  quality,  method, 
and  longevity  of  these  programs.    One  usually  hears  about  them  when  they 
are  new  and  hopeful,  and  one  rarely  hears  about  them  when  they  fail.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  are  numerous  private  consulting  agencies  that  offer 
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their  services  to  schools  to  help  them  with  organizational  problems.  It 
is  rare,  again,  that  these  agencies  publish  evidence  of  the  effects  of  their 
work.    Judging  on  the  basis  of  published  evidence,  we  conclude  that  the 
Kent  cadre  joins  the  illustrious  coinpany  of  a  very  few  fully  funded  experi- 
mental schools  and  possibly  the  program  reported  by  Bunker  and  Singer 
«is  an  adequately  documented  innovative  system  for  organizational  improve- 
ment that  has  continued  to  carry  out  its  original  function  for  as  long  as 
six  years. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  special  theoretical  remarks 
about  linking  an  innovative  subsystem  to  the  old  system* 

Linking  an  Innovative  Subsystem  to  the  District 

When  we  look  at  school  organizations  as  systems  composed  of  a 
number  of  somewhat  separate  subsystems,  we  are  caught  immediately  by  the 
problem  of  appropriately  linking  the  group  of  innovators  with  other  parts 
of  the  system.     It  is  far  easier  to  create  a  new  subsystem  than  it  is  to 
link  it  effectively  to  other  subsystems  that.it  is  expected  to  influence, 
and  many  innovative  failures  can  be  traced  to  linkage  problems  (for  instance, 
see  Lynton,  1969;  and  Miles,  1964).    In  coiiq)lex  organizations  with  multi- 
faceted  objectives,  people  are  separated  into  separate  groups  (schools 
or  departments)  to  deal  with  separate  aspects  of  the  organization's  overall 
goals.    The  work  of  these  fragmented  groups  needs  to  be  coordinated  so 
that  the  efforts  of  the  several  parts  are  complementary,  but  organizations 
too  rarely  integrate  their  separate  parts  in  smooth  fashion.    This  is 
especially  true  for  innovative  subsystems. 
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Innovative  groups  are  different  from  operating  groups  In  many 
ways.    Firsts  they  are  oriented  to  novelty  and  change,  while  operating 
groups  are  oriented  to  stability  and  routine*    Second,  innovative  groups 
often  think  in  the  fairly  long  range,  while  operating  groups  (such  as 
teachers  in  schools)  are  tightly  bound  by  the  day-to-day  cycle  of  activi- 
ties •    Third,  innovative  groups  usually  develop  values  and  norms  that  con- 
flict with  the  orientations  of  operating  groups.    The  familiar  complaint 
of  teachers  that  curriculxnn  specialists  and  other  central  office  depart- 
ments "don't  really  know  what  it's  like  in  the  classroom,"  is  a  signal 
that  the  two  subsystems  are  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  orientations: 
the  separation  is  too  great. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  separation  between  innovative 
and  routine  functions -is  too  small  when  we  expect  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
teachers  to  take  on  a  substantial  innovative  role  with  no  relief  from. their 
regular  classroom  duties. 

In  short,  the  innovative  group  must  be  separate  from  operating 
groups;  it  must  have  resources  such  as  administrative  support  for  its 
efforts,  and  material  resources  such  as  released  time  and  a  budget;  and 
it  must  also  have  links  with  the  operating  groups  that  allow  it  to  com- 
municate with  and  influence  those  who  must  actually  put  the  products  of 
innovation  and  change  into  practice.    Miles  (1964)  asserts  that  innova- 
tive groups  need  some  if  elation  to  avoid  being  trapped  in  the  assump- 
tions that  guide  the  organization's  routines,  to  bypass  vested  interests, 
and  to  protect  the  group's  ability  to  experiment.    However,  innovative 
groups  that  become  too  isolated  typically  become  alienated  from  others 
in  the  organization,  with  the  result  that  the  group  has  poor  comnunica- 
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tion  with  groups  outside  itself,  low  credibility  with  potential  users, 

and  difficulties  in  recruiting  new  members. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  cadre  and  in  its  subsequent  work  in 

the  district,  an  appropriate  separation  from  other  groups  was  maintained, 

as  well  as  effective  links  between  the  cadre  and  both  decision-makers  and 

potential  clients.    The  district's  administration  agreed  in  1967,  as 

part  of  its  contract  with  CASEA,  to  establish  the  cadre  as  a  permanent 

and  distinct  subsystem  of  the  district,  with  a  permanent  and  distinct  task — 

carrying  out  OD  functions.    A  fornal  niche  was  created,  the  new  group  was 

given  public  recognition  in  both  in-house  publications  and  in  the  local 

newspaper,  and  the  district  provided  budgetary  support  for  released  time 

for  cadre  activities  and  for  purchasing  materials. 

While  retaining  the  necessary  separation,  the  cadre  was  appropri^ 

*  • 

ately  linked  with  other  parts  of  the  district  in  several  ways.      The  cadre  8 


On  the  relations  between  innovative  groups  and  other  parts  of  the 
organization,  see  Lynton  (1969)  and  Miles  (  196A) .    A  theoretical 
perspective  on  the  problems  of  separation  and  linkage  is  provided  by 
Lawrence  and  Lorsch  (1967) . 


members  were  not  full-time  specialists,  but  retained  their  positions  as 
teachers,  administrator,  or  whatever;  and  this  sort  of  "link-pin"  position 
of  its  members  kept  the  cadre  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  district. 
Thus,  the  cadre's  members  have  been  continuously  available  "insiders" 
who  have  a  degree  of  trust  granted  to  them  by  potential  clients  and  a  ready 
source  of  data  about  conditions  in  the  district.    However,  an  individual 
trainer  from  the  cadre  is  also  an  "outsider"  to  his  clients;  the  rules 

err? 
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of  the.  cadre  prevant  a  member  from  serving  as  a  trainer  within  his  own 
school  building  or  administrative  group.    Clients  are  more  willing  to  open 
up  Interpersonal  concerns  when  the  trainer  Is  not  intimately  Involved 
with  the  group's  ongoing  life.    Further,  the  specialists  do  not  try 
to  solve  clients'  problems  but  to  facilitate  clients'  attempts  to  do  so, 
and  clients  select  the  trainers  they  will  work  with;  the  cadre's  services 
and  personnel  are  therefore  more  acceptable  to  clients  than  consultants 
would  be  who  prescribe  substantive  changes  or  solutions  to  problems.  Also, 
the  cadre  has  done  work  with  many  schools  and  groups  In  the  district,  and 
they  are  therefore  readily  perceived  as  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the 
district  equally.    In  brief,  the  position  of  cadre  members  In  the  district 
and  the  cadre's  procedures  for  working  with  clients  give  greater  legitimacy 
to  its  status  and  activities  than  some  other  possible  arrangements. 

In  summary,  an  Innovative  group  must  be  linked  to  other  parts 
of  the  system  In  a  particular  way:    It  must  be  distinct  from  other  types 
of  subsystems,  but  It  imist  have  strong  links  In  the  right  places  to  other 
subsystems.    Links  to  the  decision-makers  are  vital,  so  that  the  cadre 
can  acquire  resources  and  so  that  It  can  make  Its  services  available  to 
large-scale  organizational  objectives;  It  Is  just  as  Important  that  It  have 
channels  of  communication  and  Influence  with  operating  subsystems  so  that 
it  can  effectively  interact  with  them.    The  survival  of  the  cadre  to  date 
has  resulted  In  part  from  successful  resolution  of  these  Issues;  but  Its 
survival  rests,  too,  on  some  Internal  properties  and  processes  of  the 
cadre  itself. 
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Our  Pride  and  Joy 

We  are  proud  to  have  given  the  helping  hand  to  the  Kent  cadre. 
We  are  proud  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  they  have  done  and  of 
their  strength  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  have  appeared  In  their  way. 
If  they  still  exist  when  this  book  sees  publication,   ^^  shall  be  doubly 
gratified. 

If  the  Kent  cadre  succumbs  to  its  present  lack  of  moral  and 
monetary  support,  we  shall  still  be  proud  of  Its  long  run  on  the  innovative 
circuit  —  a  circuit  that  has  banished  many  a  stellar  performer  from  the 
stage  either  with  boos  or  with  indifference  after  a  much  shorter  time  than 
Stat  years.    And  if  the  Kent  cadre  does  fade  from  the  scene,  we  can  still 
watch  hopefully  the  cadre  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  which  we  described  briefly 
in  Chapter  4. 

The  next  clapter  examines  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  methods  of  the  Kent  project. 
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Chapter  13 

PROBLEMS  OP  METHOD:    HOW  GOOD  ARE  THE  DATA? 

by 

Bell  and  Runkel 
(final) 

This  chapter  contcdns  an  examination  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  data,  research  design,  and  analysis  techniques  \xsed 
in  this  study.    Our  research  strategy  was  carefully  chosen  to  yield 
realistic  data  and  strong  inferences  about  causality.    Although  there 
are  several  sources  of  error  that  must  be  considered  when  interpreting 
the  data,  we  have  used  analysis  techniques  designed  to  overcome  error, 
and  we  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  our  data  deserves  confidence. 

The  Overall  Research  Strategy 
To  answer  the  question,  "How  good  are  the  data?**    We  begin 
by  looking  at  the  choices  we  inade  among  the  research  strategies  avails- 
able.    Runkel  and  McGrath  (1972)  point  out  that  strategies  differ 
considerably  in: 

1.  the  kinds  of  infonnation  they  can  yield, 

2.  how  much  information  can  be  gained  from  them, 

3.  how  "pure"  or  unconfounded  the  information  can  be  — 
that  is,  how  well  the  investigator  can  make  strong 
inferences  about  the  relations  in  the  data, 

U.    what  the  investigator  must  know,  or  assume  he  or  she 
knows,  about  the  problem  before  beginning  the  stu4y, 

5.  how  generalizable  the  study  results  will  be  beyond  the 
specific  events  included  in  the  study  (that  is,  how 
much  the  investigator  can  say  aboxxt  events  not  observed) , 
and 

6.  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  resources  are  required  by 
the  strategy. 
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The  choice  of  strategy  sho\ild  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
(l)  the  nature  of  the  problem  the  investigator  wants  to  study,  (2)  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  the  problem,  and  (3)  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
resources  available  to  the  investigator  (including  the  cooperation  of 
subjects) • 

In  the  Kent  Project,  (l)  we  wanted  to  maintain  the  natural 
behavior  setting,  (2)  our  knowledge  and  technology  was  in  an  embryonic 
stage,  and  (3)  our  financial  and  personnel  resources  were  limited.  For 
these  reasons  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  under  study, 
we  chose  to  undertake  what  Runkel  and  NcGrath  (1972)  have  classified 
as  a  field  experiment  >    A  field  experiment  can  be  defined  as  making 
certain  systematic  observations  within  naturally  occurring  behavior 
systems  while  introducing  some  deliberate  manipulation  of  a  very  few 
2rit'.cal  variables.    Figure  13--1  diagrams  eight  research  strategies 
to  show  some  important  similiarities  and  differences. 

Figure  13-1  asserts  that  field  experiments  deal  with 
particular  behavior  systems  (as  do  the  other  strategies  lying  at  the 
right  of  the  diagram)  and  that  their  reseeurch  methods  are  obtrusive 
to  some  degree  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other  strategies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  diagram).    In  other  words,  field  experiments  maximally 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  natural  system  while  introducing  some 
obtrusive  research  operations  (consultation  and  training,  in  our  case» 
as  well  as  questionnaire  administrations  and  intez*viewing) .  Working 
with  the  natural  system  usually  generates  more  true*to-life  informa- 
tion than  do  the  strategies  at  the  left  of  the  diagram,  and  the  obtru* 
sive  operations  (because  they  are  more  highly  controlled)  usually  yield 
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Figure  13-1 


Fmework  for  comparing  some  major  research  strategies 
(adapted  from  Runkel  and  McGrath.  1972,  p.  85) 


stronger  inferences  about  causality  than  do  the  strategies  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  diagram.    However,  working  with  a  natural  system 
also  generates  behavioral  measurement  that  has  less  precision  and 
generalizability;  that  is,  in  our  case,  it  made  it  harder  for  us  to 
gener«Llize  about  other  schools.    Nevertheless,  we  were  willing  to 
pay  this  price  in  the  Kent  project  to  achieve  the  realistic  data  and 
the  stronger  inferences  about  causality  that  a  field  experiment  offers. 
We  shall  say  more  about  this  compromise  later  on. 

In  our  application  of  the  field-experiment  strategy,  two 
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issues  require  special  attention:  the  issue  of  the  influence  of  diag- 
nosis on  treatment  and  the  issue  of  randomization. 


Influence  of  Diagnosis  on  Treatment 

In  a  highly  controlled  laboratory  experiment »  great  care 
is  taken  to  specify  the  "treatment''  exactly  and  keep  it  uniform  trooi 
case  to  case.    In  field  experiments  using  a  highly  conplex  "treatment" 
such  as  ODy  the  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  school 
(as  our  theory  states )»  and  uniformity  from  case  to  case  must  be 
relinquished.    This  influence  of  diagnosis  on  treatment  radses  the 
issue  of  volunteer  populations. 

In  this  study »  the  experimentcLL  schools  vere  selected  by 
their  willingness  to  volunteer  and  by  chcur«u:teristics  indicating 
that  they  would  respond  productively  to  training.*    For  some  substudiea^ 


At  the  time  we  selected  schools  to  be  trained »  our  indicators  of 
readiness  were  crude  and  intuitive.    Chapters  3>  6»  7>  and  8  have 
described  more  valid  and  usable  indicators  that  have  the  backing 
of  data. 


we  selected  control  schools  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
experimental  schools;  for  others »  we  used  every  available  school. 

The  coiq>laints  against  volunteers  so  often  made  in  the 
literatxire  on  research  methods  are  not  applicable  here.    Our  study 
would  have  became  meaningless  if  ve  had  used  schools  that  had  not 
volunteered  for  training.    To  try  to  bring  OD  training  to  an  unwilling 
school  is  to  beg  for  failure.    And  it  is  impossible »  of  course »  to 
bring  training  to  a  school  without  its  knowledge.    In  brief »  because 
OD  is  a  collaborative  strategy >  the  volunteer  population  was  the 


correct  population  for  tnis  study. 

Of  course,  this  study  does  not  answer  all  the  questions 
we  have  about  OD  training.    It  is  true  that  we  cannot  judge  whether 
many  things  we  did  —  that  is,  particular  features  of  our  consulta- 
tion —  will  have  helpful  or  hindering  effects  In  other  schools.  For 
instance:    Is  it  better  to  teach  the  basic  face-to-f€ure  communication 
skills  before  beginning  group  work,  or  should  the  skills  be  taught  by 
modeling  during  the  group  work?    Should  training  begin  with  clearly 
identified  subsystems  or  should  training  begin  before  the  subsystems 
are  clear  so  that  school  members  can  use  the  skills  they  learn  during 
training  to  help  the  interveners  find  the  subsystems  moi^  surely? 
These  are  only  two  examples  of  many  technological  questions  this 
study  leaves  unanswered. 

One  should  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  "treatments" 
used  were  so  divergent  that  they  could  not  yield  vairlables  that  ax*e 
important  to  other  schools.    In  our  opinion,  our  analysis  of  data  has 
brought  out  several  variables  that  distinguished  In  important  woys  the 
reactions  of  schools  to  intervention.    Some  of  these  variables  are  the 
readiness  of  school  staff  to  communicate  during  emotion  (Chapter  5), 
the  number  of  hours  spent  In  training  (Chapter  6),  the  manner  of  organl 
ing  the  faculty  for  Instruction  (Chapter  6),  and  the  readiness  of  the 
staff  for  collaboration  (Chapter  ?)•    In  Chapter  lU,  we  shadJL  review 
others.    We  turn  now  to  an  Issue  that  Is  directly  affected  by  the 
influence  of  diagnosis  on  treatment. 
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Randomization 

Probably  no  topic  in  the  textbooks  on  research  is  more 
misunderstood  than  that  of  the  cidvantages  and  disaivemtages ,  the 
possibilities  and  the  impossibilities ,  of  -^he  random  sample.  The 
mathematics  of  statistical  inference  from  a  random  sample  was  developed 
some  decades  ago  by  workers  in  genetics  and  agriculture,    A  typical 
problem  was  that  of  making  Judgments  about  the  average  characteristics 
of  dozens  or  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  seedlings  in  some  plots  when 
compared  to  those  in  others.    The  theory  of  probabilistic  sampling  that 
evolved  was  extended  to  the  problem  of  estimating  characteristics  of 
a  specifiable  population  by  extrapolating  from  the  characteristics  of 
an  appropriately  drawn  sample.    Using  this  theory,  the  researcher  was 
able  to  calculate  the  probability  that  an  outcome  resulted  from 
sheer  chcuice*    This  technique  has  seen  successful       even  triumphant 
application  to  surveys  of  population  characteristics  (including 
opinions  and  attitudes)  where  the  population  is  specifiable  either  by 
listing  names  or  by  exhaustively  specifying  the  areas  within  which 
respondents  are  to  be  found.    Perhaps  because  of  the  dramatically 
successful  application  of  the  randomization  technique  to  certain 
problems  (but  only  certain  problems)  in  social  science,  it  has  become, 
in  some  minds,  the  foremost  mark  of  respectability  of  a  research  design. 
This  is  unfortunate. 

It  is  unfortunate  because  to  apply  strict  randomization 
techniques  to  a  field  study  like  our  own  is  impossible,  undesirable, 
and  at  times,  even  unethical.    There  are  several  subtleties.  First, 
where  diagnosis  must  determine  what  "treatment"  is  to  be  given  a 
school  (for  example)  ~  or, indeed,  whether  it  is  to  be  given  any 
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treatment  at  all       the  population  to  which  the  treatment  is  properly 
to  be  given  cannot  possibly  be  listed  before  the  diagnoses  are  made. 
Are  we  to  diagnose  every  conceivable  case  before  selecting  our  sample 
for  organizational  consultation  or  training?    Second,  if  the  difference 
between  some  schools  trained  and  some  schools  not  trained  is  so  slight 
that  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  differences  might  be  due  to  chance, 
an  ethical  problem  arises :    should  the  experimenter  then  ask  another 
group  of  people  to  undergo  all  the  trouble  of  trying  that  kind  of 
training  when  there  is  that  much  doubt  of  its  effect?    Other  complexi- 
ties could  be  discussed.    One  is  the  matter  of  defining  a  school  as  a 
member  of  the  population  to  be  studied;  schools  vary  a  great  deal 
nowadays  in  important  ways  and  the  ways  are  not  always  easy  to  measure. 
Another  is  the  sheer  expense  of  reaching  random  schools  in  an  area  as 
large  as  the  United  States.    Yet  another  is  the  practical  problem  of 
finding  a  client  who  wants  to  enter  a  long-range  and  expensive 
collaboration.    There  are  others. 

Randomization  is  often  offered  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  representativeness.    Recent  graduates  of  courses  in  inferential 
statistics  often  have  the  impression  that  randomization  assures 
representativeness.    It  does  not.    Selecting  schools  randomly  from  a 
list  does  not  assure  you  that  the  schools  you  pick  will  be  similar  to 
one  another  nor  close  to  the  average  in  their  characteristics.  The 
representativeness  of  the  schools  trained  and  studied  is  important,  but 
the  manner  by  which  representativeness  can  be  assured  is  not  simple. 
I^andom  selection  assures  only  lack  of  bias       which  means  that  the 
likelihood  of  error  in  any  direction  will  be  no  greater  than  the 
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likelihood  of  error  in  any  other  direction.    And  tiiat  is  all  that 
random  selection  does.    It  does  not  protect  the  researcher  against 
error;  it  only  makes  sure  that  the  error  car^  occiar  in  one  direction  as 
easily  as  in  another. 

Lack  of  bias  (meaning  equal  probability  of  error  in  \mknown 
directions  and  amounts)  can  be  a  valuable  quality  when  one  is  dealing 
with  a  leirge  sample  of  cases  (certainly  larger  than  V€is  economicflLLly 
feasible  in  this  study)  and  wishing  to  make  statements  about  mean 
probabilistic  expectations  in  the  population  at  large.    But  when  one 
is  studying  a  very  few  (say,  five  or  six)  very  expensive  cases  in  the 
natural  setting,  and  when  one  wishes  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the 
uniqueness  of  the  next  school  or  district,  then  the  advantages  of 
lack  of  bias  dwindle  rapidly.    In  prewitical  developmental  or  clinical 
work,  one  does  not  wish  to  leeurn  what  to  expect  on  the  average  (this 
is  what  reuidomization  strengthens);  one  wishes  to  learn  how  to  become 
accurate  in  diagnosing  each  particular  case.    To  do  this,  one  develops 
the  best  diagnostic  theory--  one  can  before  the  study  and  then  measures 
many  variables  in  many  ways  and  follows  what  happens  to  them  during 
.the  period  of  the  study.    If  these  concepts  serve  to  predict  progress 
in  the  next  three  or  four  ceises,  confidence  in  the  theory  and  technology 
rises  sharply. 

Neither  the  experimental  schools  nor  the  control  schools 
were  selected  randomly  in  this  study.    And  since  the  study's  purpose 
was  more  to  develop  a  technology  thaji  to  make  statements  about  schools 
or  districts  in  general,  the  lack  of  random  sampling  is  not  a  weakness. 
Randomization  is  important  when  one  wants  to  isolate  a  single  variable 
shared  by  large  numbers  of  a  specifiable  population,  but  it  is  much  less 
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u::oful  when  one  wants  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  many  variables 
that  are  present  in  the  next  paxticulau:  client. 

It  is  true  that  the  methods  of  training  used  in  this  study, 
and  even  the  methods  of  diagnosis,  may  need  important  modifications  to 
be  applied  to  other  types  of  schools  —  such  as  those  in  the  inner 
city.    Our  approach  is  to  develop  an  curticulated  sequence  of  diagnosis 
and  training  that  can  be  modified  as  special  circumstances  axe  met. 
Tliis  is  clearly  a  better  design  than  to  try  a  single  treatment  on  a 
sample  of  schools  and  then  expect  that  treatment  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  next  schools  encountered  that  it  had  on  the  average 
school  in  the  original  sample.    Further,  our  theory  and  experience 
indicate  that  the  organizational  characteristics  of  the  client  are 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  treatment.    Therefore,  we  are  most 
interested  in  the  interaction  of  each  particular  treatment  and  client. 
We  are  less  interested  in  the  effects  of  a  single  treatment  over  many 
different  kinds  of  clients. 

People  in  a  school  do  not  want  to  know  whether  a  course  of 
training  is  likely  to  have  beneficial  effects  on  an  average  school. 
They  want  to  know  whether  it  can  be  modified  to  have  a  high  probability 
of  being  beneficial  in  their  school.    We  have  provided  some  information 
about  the  general  characteristics  of  the  schools  that  were  part  of 
this  study  so  that  readers  can  make  comparisons  between  characteristics 
of  their  own  schools  and  those  in  the  study  and  decide  for  themselves 
how  applicable  our  xindings  are  to  their  own  situations. 

'liven  our  emphasis  on  diagnosis  and  the  characteristics  of 
a  specific  school,  we  have  often  been  urged  to  apply  psychological  and 
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sociological  measures  to  the  participants  in  our  studies.    In  the 
P'x3t  there  has  been  much  importance  placed  upon  the  psychological 
and  sociological  factors  of  participants,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
factors  shape  the  manner  in  which  people  participate  in  organizational 
life.    However,  we  have  rarely  found  a  participant  about  whose 
personality  we  foiond  that  we  needed  to  know  more  than  we  discovered 
through  the  normal  course  of  consultation;  that  is,  we  have  sometimes 
found  oixrselves  surprised  by  events  we  could  have  predicted  better  if 
we  had  known  more  about  the  history  or  sociology  of  the  school, 
(or  subsystem)  but  never  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sociological  or 
psychological  chcuracteristics  of  an  individual >    What  an  organizational 
specialist  must  learn  is  how  peurbiculcu:  people  in  a  particxilar  school 
or  district  interact  at  a  particular  tine.    Additionally,  he  or  she  can 
gather  this  knowledge  faster  and  more  accurately  by  watching  these 
people  and  interacting  with  them  than  by  any  battery  of  personality 
tests  or  list  of  sociological  characteristics. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  our  study  has  left  many 
interesting  and  significant  variables  unexamined  and  that  some  of 
these  variables  added  error  to  our  data  in  unknown  ways.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  training  and  the  conditions  of  training  were 
often  strong  enough  in  their  effects  so  that  patterns  ia  the  responses 
of  schools  could  show  through,  despite  all  the  sources  of  error.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  be  explicit  about  ascertainable  sources  of 
error,  and  the  next  several  subsections  will  describe  the  more  impor- 
tant ones. 
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ooiirces  of  Error 

In  judcir:  the  efficacy  of  training,  we  must  be  avare  that 
there  are  factors  cor  letely  irrelevant  to  the  training  itself  that 
could  have  biased  oi  ■   results.    For  exa'nple,  the  personal  manner  of 
a  consultant  niay  cause  the  staff  of  one  school  to  be  more  receptive 
to  training  and  cause  Another  staff  to  be  less  receptive. 

Or,  a  questionnaire  item  might  not  have  the  saiae  meaning 
in  one  school  as  another.    For  example,  one  quest ionnetire  item  asked 
whether  teachers  in  the  school  communicated  openly  and  honestly  with 
one  another.    Such  a  question  is  always  interpreted  by  respondents 
against  their  own  experience  and  expectations.    People  in  trained 
schools  generally  have  higher  expectations  about  open  communication 
than  people  in  untrained  schools,    therefore,  trained  respondent  might 
be  mo  ^e  likely  than  untrained  to  rate  their  schools  poorly  because 
they  do  not  live  up  to  their  own  high  expectations  ~  even  though 
the  openness  of  communication  in  the  trained  schools  is  actually 
greater  than  in  the  untrained.    The  strength  of  this  effect,  of 
course,  is  unknown.    In  the  following  subsections,  we  shall  discuss 
the  kinds  of  error  we  have  Just  illustrated  and  several  other  kinds 
as  well. 

Non-uniformity  of  Training 

In  some  of  our  analyses  ~  notably  that  in  Chapter  6  ~ 
we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  schools  that  had  received  more  training 
separately  from  the  schools  that  had  received  less.    In  most  of  our 
analyses,  however,  the  small  number  of  trained  schools  forced  us  to 
pool  all  trained  schools  as  if  they  had  received  liniform  "treatments"  — 
thouj^  in  fact  they  had  not. 
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Amoimt  of  training.    The  amounts  of  training  given  the 
schools  in  this  project  were  small  compared  to  amounts  given  in  later 
projects  by  CASEA.    And  there  were  great  differences  even  within  these 
sr::all  amounts.    The  number  of  hours  during  which  at  least  one  outsider 
(usually  a  team  of  two  or  more  from  CASEA  or  the  Kent  cadre  or  both) 
was  present  in  a  training  role  in  an  elementary  school  ranged  from 
12  hours  (school  K05)  to  h6  hours  (school  K12).    And  these  figures  do 
not  entirely  encompass  the  differences  that  existed.    In  some  schools 
training  was  given  only  to  a  teaching  team  or  group  of  department  heads, 
while  in  other  schools  an  entire  faculty  was  trained.    Appendix  5-A 
gave  details  on  amounts  of  training,  the  composition  of  the  trainees, 
the  source  of  the  consultants  or  trainers,  and  the  spacing  of  the 
sessions  through  the  calendar. 

Variations  in_  style  of  training  and  consultation.    The  teams 
of  trainers  or  consultants  contained  shifting  membership  and  came  from 
two  different  organizations  —  CASEA  and  the  Kent  cadre.    There  were, 
however,  a  number  of  factors  working  to  bring  some  similarity  to  the 
performance  of  the  teams.    For  one  thing,  during  this  project  we  were 
all  greatly  influenced  by  our  training  leader  and  "model  trainer," 
Richard  Schmuck.      He  was  our  chief  designer  of  training  sequences  and 
our  chief  guide  to  proper  conduct  in  the  field.    This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  were  all  merely  docile  and  obedient.    All  members  who  were  to 
act  in  the  training  role  in  a  forthcoming  session  were  expected  to 
contribute  to  its  design.    There  were  many  long  and  heartfelt  arguments 
about  the  components  and  sequencing  of  training  activities,  assignments 
of  individuals  to  subtasks,  timing,  and  so  on.    But  these  very  arguments 
served  to  clarify  the  extent  of  deviation  we  would  and  would  not  permit 
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from  the  chief  norms  and  values  of  the  CASEA  crew. 

Also,  all  new  members  of  the  CASEA  crew  came  under  the 
iitrong  influence  of  Schnuck,  Runkel,  and  the  senior  research  assistants 
as  they  worked  their  way  toward  full  status  as  co-trainers.  This 
socialization  process  made  members  of  the  CASEA  crew  largely  (though 
not  wholly)  interchangeable  as  members  of  trainer-teams  that  went  out 
to  schools  and  other  parts  of  the*  district  • 

The  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  were  influenced 
similarly.    They  received  their  initial  training  from  the  CASEA  crew, 
with  Schmuck  and  Runkel  as  the  key  leaders.    One  of  our  research 
assistant'^  left  our  employ,  took  a  job  as  counselor  in  the  Kent  district, 
and  became  an  active  member  of  the  cadre;  later,  he  became  its  coor- 
dinator.   All  these  influences  resulted  in  much  common  content  in 
training  events  —  especially  certain  interpersonal  communication 
skills,  exercises  for  role  clarification,  and  a  sequence  for  group 
problem  solving.    They  resulted  too  in  common  norms  governing  relations 
between  consultant  and  client. 

Despite  the  similarities  in  method  and  norm,  important 
differences  in  training  and  consultation  occiirred  among  schools.  Many 
of  these  differences  in  training  and  consultation  arose  because 
different  schools  asked  for  different  kinds  of  help.    Other  differences 
arose  as  we  tailored  our  interventions  to  the  kind  of  reception  and 
information  a  school  gave  us  during  diagnosis  and  first  phases  of 
entry.    There  were  also  actual  differences  in  behavior  between  the 
field  teams  from  CASEA  and  the  Kent  cadre.    The  most  obvious  difference 
was  that  in  the  amount  of  training  given,  as  we  said  earlier.  We  have 
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given  descriptions  of  training  episodes  in  Chapter  2,  and  we  gave 
further  details  in  Appendices  5-A  and  5-C. 

Scheduling  of  training  and  assessment.    One  final  point  we 
believe  to  be  critical  in  evaluating  OD  intervention  is  the  length  of 
time  between  the  intervention  and  the  final  assessments  of  its  effects. 
As  ve  concluded  in  Chapter  10,  we  believe  that  a  study  that  provides 
adequate  evidence  of  the  stability  of  an  organizational  change  would, 
at  least,  collect  data  (a)  before  the  planned  change,  (b)  Just  after 
the  change  has  presumably  been  brought  about  and  the  consultants  have 
left,  (c)  a  year  later  to  see  whether  the  school  maintains  the  new 
shape  of  things  on  its  own,  and  (d)  a  year  after  that  to  see  whether 
the  new  thing  still  works  when  the  staff  is  operating  for  the  first 
time  with  a  year's  experience  behind  it. 

Ideally  the  evidence  reported  in  this  book  would  meet  these 
criteria,  and  we  would  have  a  pretest  on  experimental  and  control 
schools  followed  by  three  posttests  for  comparisons.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  substudies  in  this  report  do  not  fully  achieve  this  design 
because  the  training  was  distributed  over  the  four  years  of  the  study 
and  because  we  did  not  have  four  years  of  assessment  on  some  schools. 
The  substudy  reported  by  Saturen  in  Chapter  7  comes  the  closest 
to  meeting  the  design  specifications;    other  substudies  use  modifi- 
cation according  to  the  schools  chosen  as  the  focus  of  the  study. 
Some  schools  had  more  that  one  pretest  (that  is,  administration 
of  questionnaires  more  than  once  before  training) ;  other  schools  had 
none.    Some  had  more  than  one  posttest,  but  few  trained  schools  had 
the  desired  three  posttests.    Also,  some  schools  had  more  than  one 
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period  of  training  or  consiiltation ,  and  the  spacing  of  the  training 
with  respect  to  pretests  and  posttests  was  not  \aniform.    So  the 
sufcstudies    varied  from  sequential  posttest-only  designs  (the 
multidimensional  analyses  of  each  year  in  Chapters  5,  8,  and  10,  for 
example)  to  modified  two-way  designs  (Wyant's  substudy   in  Chapter  6) 
to  pretest-with-control-schools-and-two-posttests  (Saturen,  Chapter  7). 

Q,uestionnaire  Items 

The  format  for  each  of  the  items  in  the  questionnaires 
appears  in  the  body  of  prJvious  chapters.    Most  of  the  items  employed 
had  been  used  in  previous  'work  by  other  resefiurchers ,  notably ,  Jongewsurd 
and  Giammetteo  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Laboratory/"  in  Portland,  Oregon; 
Gross  and  Herri ott  (1965)  in  their  "Educational  and  Professional 
Leadership  Questionna-^re;"  Abbott,  Pellegrin,  and  Eidell  in  their  early 
Program  on  Innovations  at  CASEA;  and  Mial,  Watson,  Buchanan,  and  Klein 
of  the  Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Development.    We  selected 
items  from  these  sources  because  of  the  relevance  of  the  items  to  the 
information  we  sought  and  their  successful  application  in  prior  research. 
Wc  cited  some  of  the  relevant  literature  using  these  items  as  we  intro- 
duced them  in  earlier  chapters. 

Additionally,  several  of  the  items  were  written  specifically 
for  this  study.    A^  our  technology  and  theory  began  to  emerge  during 
the  early  portions  of  the  work,  it  became  apparent  that  we  needed  to 
gather  information  on  variables  we  had  initisLLIy  overlooked.    The  items 
probing  into  the  school's  use  of  its  variety  poox  are  an  example  of  the 
items  we  generated  specifically  for  this  work.    Because  of  various 
technical  as  well  as  practical  reasons ,  we  were  unable  to  analyze  our 
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items,  whatever  their  source,  for  reliability  and  scalability  in  the 
customary  manner.    We  have  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  "construct 
veilidity"  of  the  items  —  upon  the  dovetailing  patterns  of  meaningful 
results  the  items  gave.    We  have  described  some  of  this  dovetailing  in 
several  chapters,  we  shall  give  some  examples  in  the  last  section  of 
this  chapter,  and  review  the  matter  again  in  CJhapter  ll*. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  our  data  vere  collected  by  the 
single  method  of  the  questionnaire.    Questionnaires  have  many 
limitations.    One  always  runs  the  risk  of  gathering  paper-and-pencil 
responses  that  may  not  reflect  recLL  behavior.    Further,  many  of  our 
items  were  included  on  only  one  or  two  administrations,  making  them 
useless  in  examining  trends.    To  some  items,  respondents  chose  a 
particular  answer  in  such  high  percentages  that  the  items  eoxild  not 
be  used  for  comparisons.    We  also  had  the  problem  of  differential 
return  rates  for  the  questionnaire  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  differential 
response  rates  to  certain  items.    A  good  example  of  the  latter  problems 
seemed  to  center  around  the  respondents'  concerns  with  confidentiality. 

In  1968  and  1969»  respondents  were  asked  to  "provide  any 
further  thoughts  about  the  project,  questionnaire,  etc."      In  tallying 
these  reactions,  it  became  evident  that  worry  about  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information  changed  drastically  from  1968  to  1969.    In  1968  we 
obtained  63  comments  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire;  37  percent  of  them 
were  concerned  with  the  personal  nature  or  confidentiality  of  the 
information.    In  I969,  there  were  65  comments  about  the  questionnaire; 
however,  only  one  person  voiced  any  concern  about  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information,  while  two  individucLLs  called  for  even  more  personal 
forms  of  information  gathering  such  as  individualized  interviews.  This 
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increased  trust  probably  caused  mixed  effects  on  other  items ;  that  is 
respondents  may  have  told  more  about  conditions  they  resented,  or  told 
more  of  their  friendly  feeling  toward  specific  other  persons  in  the 
school,  or  skipped  more  items  (in  the  confidence  they  wouldn't  get 
punished),  and  so  on.    One  result  we  noticed  weis  that  certain  items 
requiring  disclosure  of  names  and  positions  had  relatively  low 
response  rates  in  the  first  administration,  but  showed  consistent 
increases  in  response  rates  as  the  study  progressed. 

Just  as  the  number  of  items  skipped  may  have  indicated 
the  respondents'  involvement,  which  may  in  turn  have  affected  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  information  gathered,  so  differences 
in  the  rate  of  returning  the  entire  questionnaire  no  doubt  caused 
variability  in  the  data.    This  problem  was  discussed  in  Chapter  5j 
and  the  relevant  information  was  reported  in  Appendix  5-B.    At  this 
point,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  was  some  variability  in  the 
return  rate,  with  a  high  of  85  percent  in  1968  and  low  of  5^  percent 
in  1969;  the  rate  rose  again  in  the  later  years. 

Administering  Questionnaires 

The  questionnaires  were  the  major  source  of  our  data.  Four 
forms  of  this  questionnaire  were  constructed  to  maximize  the  relevance 
of  the  questions  to  the  respondent's  job:    one  for  the  administrators 
in  the  central  office,  one  for  building  administrators,  one  for 
teachers-and-others ,  and  one  for  service  personnel  (secretaries, 
custodial  staff,  cooks).    Persons  employed  less  than  hsLLf-time  were 

omitted.    The  questionnaires  were  administered  four  times  during  the 
study:    in  March  of  1968,  May  of  1969,  April  of  1970,  and  April  1972. 

cr? 
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The  first  administration  came  prior  to  any  intervention  in  the  districts 
and  was  intended  to  provide  a  base  of  information. 

E€w:h  year  a  standai^  format  was  used  in  administering 
questionnaires.    The  majority  were  administered  in  faculty  meetings. 
However,  on  occasion,  some  persons  filled  out  questionnaires  individu-.  . 
ally  and  returned  them  by  mail.    The  persons  and  organizations  adminis- 
tering the  questionnaires  differed  from  year  to  year.    In  1968,  staff 
from  CASEA,  in  conjunction  with  staff  from  NWREL  (Northwest  Regional 
Educationca  Laboratory) ,  trained  PTA  members  ^o  in  turn  administered 
the  questionnaires  in  the  districts*    In  1969,  staff  from  an  opinion 
research  laboratory  in  Seattle  administered  the  questionnaires.  A 
minor  problem  arose  in  that  year  when  one  of  the  laboratory's  staff 
members  took  it  upon  herself  to  lecture  a  school  staff  upon  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  sex  education.    Tliough  we  were  horrified  at  the  time, 
we  have  discovered  no  effects  of  that  incident  on  responses  from 
that  school.    Thoiigh  nine  or  ten  teachers  commented  on  the  incident, 
they  seemed  to  view  it  as  a  lack  of  professionalism  on  the  individual's 
part  rather  than  an  attempt  by  CASEA  to  influence  them.    In  1970,  part 
of  the  staff  from  CASEA,  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent  c€uire,  adminis- 
tered the  questionnaire  in  three  districts.    In  1972,  one  of  our  senior 
staff  members,  along  with  some  colleagues  at  CASEA,  collected  the  infor- 
mation from  the  three  districts. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  each  year  the  settings  and  instruc- 
tions were  as  standardized  as  possible,  the  fact  remains  that  different 
people  (people  who  were  viewed  differently  by  the  respondents)  adminis- 
tered the  questionnaires  in  the  different  years.    The  different  origins 
of  the  "evaluatora"  undoubtedly  had  some  unknown  effect  on  the  reliabil- 
ity and  validity  of  the  data.    Some  of  the  evaluators  were  internal  to 
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the  project;  that  is,  they  were  viewed  by  the  respondents  as  being 
directly  and  personally  involved  in  the  interventions.    Other  eveLLuators 
were  external  to  the  project  ~  probably  viewed  by  many  as  not  involved 
in  the  project  beyond  the  data  collection.    Whether  one  or  the  other 
type  of  evaluator  provided  "better"  data,  we  do  not  know.    We  began 
the  Kent  project  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  evaluators 
separate  from  the  interveners  (consultants  and  trainers)  in  the 
respondents'  minds.    For  financieLL  and  other  practiceLL  reasons,  we 
were  not  able  to  achieve  this,  and  we  gave  up  the  attempt  by  1970. 

In  our  opinion,  internal  eveLLuation  and  external  evalua* 
tion  are  of  equaLL  effectiveness.    Each  has  its  strengths.  Neither 
status,  in  fact,  can  be  achieved  in  all  purity.    The  internal  team  of 
trainers  or  researchers  can  achieve  more  intimacy,  rapport,  cuid  trust 
than  externaLL  evaluators  who  show  up  only  when  it  is  time  to  take  data, 
but  "internal"  evaluators  can  never  be  seen  ais  wholly  ordinary  members 
of  the  organization  when  they  act  in  the  role  of  evaluator  or 
investigatory  scientist  —  as  they  must  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or 
checking  progress.    External  evaluators  can  achieve  more  control  of 
the  conditions  of  data-collection  from  occasion  to  occasion  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  perceived  as  unconnected  with  the  interveners, 
but  they  cannot ,  for  various  reasons ,  be  completely  convincing  about 
their  total  lack  of  connection.    In  the  Kent  project,  the  persons  who 
administered  our  questionnaires  were  no  doubt  seen  sometimes  in  one 
role,  sometimes  in  the  other,  and  sometimes  in  between. 

The  problem  of  interaction  between  the  trainer-evaluator 
and  the  respondent  was  also  confounded  by  the  use  of  repeated  adminis- 
trations of  the  questionnaire  to  the  same  sample.    One  thing  we  have 
learned  over  and  over  again  is  that  the  participants'  perception  of  the 
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trainer  and  the  trainer's  data-collection  teams  changes  radically  from 
time  to  time  as  training  and  other  experiences  with  the  interveners 
progress.    This  makes  the  "control"  provided  by  a  pretest  very  dubious 
indeed  when  it  is  conducted  by  people  seen  to  be  the  trainer's  agents. 
Sometimes,  immediately  after  training,  pcurticipants  will  tell  a  more 
favorable  story  to  external  evaluators  than  to  the  trainers  themselves  • 
because  they  wish  to  protect  "our  consultants"  from  strangers.  Some- 
times too,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  a  project    respondents  may 
give  a  more  favorable  picture  of  conditions  in  school  or  district  than 
untrained  respondents,  even  though  both  groups  are  responding  to  the 
same  objective  facts.    We  shall  not  take  space  for  the  reasons  here. 
The  point  is  that  the  data  at  each  occasion  of  evaluation  result  from 
the  interaction  between  trainer-evaluator  and  the  participants,  and  the 
nature  of  that  interaction  changes  constantly.    The  data  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  the  simple  way  that  we  interpret  standard  control -group 
design,  but  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  evidence  about  the 
changing  relationship  between  trainers  and  participants  and  in  the 
light  of  QXiy  other  relevant  data.    All  this  is  further  confounded  by 
the  different  amounts  of  training  given  to  each  school  and  by  the 
variation  in  time  spans  between  a  training  event  and  data  gathering. 

Control  and  GenercJ.i2ability 
Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  discussed  many  factors  that 
confounded  and  weakened  the  data.    These  factors  would  be  criticcd  if 
our  goal  had  been  to  estimate  mean  levels  of  variables  in  some 
specified  population  of  schools  or  even  if  it  had  been  to  declare  that 
mean  difference':  between  types  of  schools  in  the  wider  popiilation  were 
greater  than  zero.    Oar  data  cannot  permit  us  to  make  inferences  of 
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this  sort;  there  were  too  many  ways  in  which  our  data  failed^ the 
sampling  requirements.    Neither  the  districts  nor  the  schools  were 
randomly  selected.    Our  treatment  was  not  uniform  in  content  or 
duration.    Our  intervention  staff  at  various  times  was  comfposed  of 
different  persons  with  different  levels  of  experience.    The  schools 
theaiselves  possessed  differing  climates,  persozuiel,  Gind  orgemizational 
structures.    To  confound  matters,  the  schools  changed  from  year  to  year, 
often  in  salient  ways,  (see,  for  example.  Chapters  5j  8j  and  10).  New 
schools  entered  the  study  during  its  progress .    Our  questionnedre 
varied  over  the  years  and  did  not  make  up  a  remdom  sample  of  the  school 
or  district.    And  these  are  only  the  most  obvious  biases  and  confound- 
ings. 

In  some  of  the   substudies   in  this  book,  we  have  picked  only 
those  schools  that  satisfied  the  premises  of  certain  hypotheses.  In 
other  analyses,  we  have  let  every  existing  school  into  our  tables. 
Often  in  constructing  categories  for  analysis  we  found  ourselves  making 
comparisons  based  on  only  one  school  per  category,  as  was  the  case  in 
Chapters  5  and  8.    This  factor  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  statis- 
tical analysis  suspect.    Certainly,  our  general  permissiveness  toward 
the  data  has  weaknesses  from  the  point  of  view  of  statisticfj.  signifi- 
cance testing,  but  it  has  strengths  from  the  point  of  view  of  obtaining 
clues  to  some  possible  ranges  of  effect  among  schools. 

Our  study  was  not  a  highly  controlled  laboratory  experiment 
but  a  field  study  of  what  happens  in  real  schools .    RecLL  schools  do 
move  from  one  category  to  another  —  and  back  again.    Real  staff  members 
do  fail  to  appear  when  an  administrator  or  a  consultant  goes  to  the 
school  to  get  information  —  or,  if  present,  real  staff  members  do 
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sometimes  decline  to  answer,  or  respond  to  a  questionneiire.    It  makes 
no  sense  to  dismiss  the  significance  of  our  data  merely  because  the 
data  reflect  what  happens  in  real  schools. 

Our  purposes  were  (l)  to  ascertain  the  likelihood  that 
consultation  and  training  produced  systematic  differences  between  the 
schools  in  our  study,  (2)  to  ascertain  whether  the  differences  declined, 
stayed  the  same,  or  increased  in  subsequent  years,  and  (3)  to  ascertain 
some  conditions  that  helped  or  hindered  the  effects  of  the  training  so 
that  consultants  in  other  schools  might  have  better  methods  of  diagnos- 
ing the  likelihood  that  consultation  and  training  like  ours  will  succeed 
or  fail.    This  last  purpose  explains  the  way  we  hope  our  work  can 
benefit  schools  beyond  those  we  studied.    Instead  of  wishing  to  predict 
averages  in  a  population,  we  wished  to  predict  that  schools  having 
certain  characteristics  will  respond  with  more  profit  to  training  of 
our  sort  than  schools  with  other  chcuracteristics.    We  think  it  very 
likely  that  schools  elsewhere  that  are  high  on  test  A  (fcr  example) 
will  respond  to  our  type  of  consiiltation  in  much  the  same  way  as 
schools  in  Kent  that  were  high  on  that  test.    Of  course,  there  may  be 
higher-order  interactions  that  are  important.    It  may  be  that  schools 
high  on  test  A  respond  to  consultation  the  way  those  in  Kent  did  only 
if  they  are  also  small  schools,  or  schools  wanting  to  change  structures, 
or  schools  with  strong,  trusting,  skillfiil  principals.    We  hope  other 
consultants  will  make  use  of  our  findings  in  their  dieignoses  so  that 
our  conclusions  can  receive  further  cress-validation. 

If  our  findings  in  this  book  are  to  serve  as  advice  to 
organizationeJ.  consultants,  our  assessment  of  our  variables  must  have 
reasonable  reliability  and  validity.    The  argument  we  just  made  about 
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the  best  kind  of  use  to  be  made  of  our  results  does  not  exempt  us  from 
adequate  assessments  of  conditions  and  outcomes.    We  used  vfiorious 
methods  to  enhance  our  assessment  procedures.    These  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Questionnaire  Items 

When  we  chose  to  use  questionnaires  to  collect  information, 
we  became  vulnerable  to  all  the  problems  associated  with  this  method. 
The  responses  to  many  of  our  items  depended  upon  the  subjective  inter- 
pretation of  the  respondent.    Given  the  differences  that  exist  between 
individuals,  as  well  as  between  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that 
each  item  had  the  same  meaning  and  salience  to  each  respondent.  Further, 
we  had  to  accept  different  response  rates  both  for  individual  items  and 
for  the  questionnaire  as  a  whole.    The  remaining  sections  of  this 
chapter  will  present  some  of  our  methods  of  examining  or  strengthening 
the  data  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  and  weaknesses  mentioned 
earlier. 

First ,  we  selected  most  of  our  questionnaire  items  fi-om 
other  studies  in  which  the  items  had  been  the  media  for  exhibiting  out- 
comes predicted  from  theory.    While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  items  we 
used  had  proved  fruitful  in  other  studies  in  which  reliability  coeffi- 
cients for  the  instruments  had  been  calculated,  one  should  not  assume 

that  the  information  we  gathered  is  automatically  of  equal  reliability. 
We  obtained  no  indices  of  reliability,  and  we  could  not  make  use  of 

the  indices  calculated  by  other  researchers.    For  one  thing,  a 

reliability  calculated  for  a  set  of  items  in  one  setting  can  never 

be  safely  assumed  to  apply  to  a  different  setting.    Furthermore,  we 

broke  up  the  items  written  by  others  into  smaller  clusters  or  into 
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single  items  for  analysis,  and  the  earlier  reliabilities  could  not 
then  apply  even  if  the  settings  were  identical.    However,  we  believe 
that  one  of  the  reasons  these  items  discriminated  among  our  schools  — - 
as  indeed  almost  all  of  them  did  ~  was  that  they  had  done  so  among 
other  schools  in  other  studies. 

Second,  to  strengthen  our  indicators,  ve  examined  each  item 
administered  and  selected  for  this  report  only  those  appearing  to  have 
no  obvious  weaknesses.    We  selected  the  items  by  examining  the  tables 
and  graphs  for  each  item  and  eliminating  those  items  that  had  (l)  very 
low  response  rates,  (2)  a  diminished  response  range  and  therefore 
provided  little  discrimination  between  schools,  and  (3)  response  ranges 
that  indicated  some  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  the  respondents. 
We  eliminated  items  with  low  response  rates  because  the  differences 
indicated  by  these  items  were  due  to  the  response  of  one  or  two 
individuals  and  thus  were  judged  as  very  likely  untypical  of  the  actual 
school  mean.    We  eliminated  items  with  small  response  ranges  because 
they  could  not  discriminate  between  schools.    We  eliminated  a  few  more 
items  because  it  was  apparent  that  the  respondents  had  not  understood 
them.    For  example,  on  one  item  we  asked  if  the  respondent  had  attended 
a  specific  training  session  with  the  consultants.    This  question  was 
followei  by  a  question  about  the  usefulness  of  the  session.  Unfor- 
tunately, certain  school  staffs  must  not  have  known  which  training 
session  we  were  asking  about.    First  they  indicated  in  rather  1  :rge 
percentages  that  they  had  not  attended  the  session  and  then  in  equally 
large  numbers  indicated  that  it  had  been  a  worthwhile  session.    We  feel 
that  by  applying  these  criteria  to  the  items  we  have  eliminated  many 
which  would  have  provided  useless  or  weak  information  at  best. 
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Third,  many  of  our  findings  are  based  upon  clusters  of 
items  or  tests.    We  seldom  relied  upon  the  information  of  a  single 
item  to  support  an  inference.    This  clustering  of  items  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  number  of  "sample  observations"  for  each  variable, 
thereby  increasing  the  reliability  of  the  meeisurement .    It  also  has  the 
effect  of  balancing  out  the  problems  associated  with  single  respondents 
responding  to  single  items  in  a  purely  subjective  manner.    By  asking 
about  a  particiilar  factor  in  several  different  ways  (mxiltiple  items) 
we  have  obtained  an  aggregate  of  the  respondents'  views  of  that  factor 
and  have  obtained  a  more  stable  and  reliable  measure  of  that  factolr. 

One  can  extend  this  line  of  thought  to  the  school  also. 
Most  of  the  time  within  this  study,  the  school  was  the  unit  of  analysis. 
This  in  itself  may  have  provided  us  with  more  stable  information  than 
a  study  of  individuals  would  have.    Perhaps  our  measures  of  schools 
were  more  reliable  than  we  expected  becj-ose  we  used  reports  not  so 
much  of  individual  characteristics  but  of  school  characteristics  — 
what  the  school  was  like  and  what  was  going  on  in  it.    By  averaging  the 
individual  scores  to  obtain  the  school's  score  on  each  item,  we  obtained 
more  reliable  measures.    The  point  is  that  we  obtained  many  consistent 
patterns  that  hold  throughout  the  study.    Much  of  the  faith  we  have 
in  the  data  is  because  of  these  patterns.    Their  stability  is  very 
much  tied  to  the  clustering  procedures  we  employed  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  looking  at  schools  and  not  individuals. 

Fourth,  our  use  of  miiltiple  tests  in  multidimensional  scaling 
in  Chapters  5  and  8  can  also  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
data.    By  using  the  multidimensional  method,  we  were  able  to  examine 
similarities  among  schools  on  several  variables  (tests)  simiiltaneously 
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(while  adjusting  automaticsaiy  for  problems  of  central  tendencies  and 
ranges).    By  examining  several  variables  simiiltaneously ,  we  hoped  to 
avoid  making  inferences  that  were  based  solely  upon  the  pattern  of  a 
single  variable.     Instead,  we  have  looked  for  trends  that  were  strong 
enough  to  have  practical  importance  and  that  showed  in  the  data  more 
than  one  way.    These  features  strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  validity 
of  the  data. 

A  special  example  of  verification  for  the  validity  of  our 
data  can  be  found  in  Chapter  5-    The  later  sections  of  that  chapter 
report  ovr  finding  concerning  communication,  openness,  and  responsive- 
ness.   Not  only  did  we  measure  these  three  variables  with  tests  A,  B, 
and  C,  but  we  also  had  sufficient  data  to  measure  the  same  variables 
again  with  tests  D,  E,  and  F.    We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  chief 
pattern  discovered  in  tests  A,  B,  and  C  was  duplicated  in  tests  D,  E, 
and  F.    This  duplication  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  construct  validity, 
which,  though  not  available  for  all  tests  and  items,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  and  provides  additional  support  for  our  claim 
that  the  data  are  stable,  meaningful  and  useful. 

There  is  other  confirmation  of  the  strength  of  the  data. 
In  at  least  two  instances ,  the  information  gathered  by  the  question- 
naire was  in  some  way  confirmed  by  a  later  analysis  or  by  other  data 
gathered  by  a  different  method.    The  first  relates  to  the  generation 
of  the  items  measuring  variety  pool.    As  our  work  in  Kent  progressed, 
our  understanding  reached  a  point  at  which  we  believed  we  had  omitted 
one  or  two  important  facets  of  communication.    Consequently  we  generated 
the  items  that  we  felt  would  measure  variety  pool.    In  later  analysis. 
Want  (197**)  factor  analyzed  a  group  of  items  that  related  to 
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communication.    One  of  the  listings  produced  by  this  factor  analysis 

consisted  of  the  items  we  had  added  to  the  later  questionnaire  

the  items  relating  to  variety  pool.    The  factor  analysis  confirmed  our 
judgment  that  the  items  we  added  were  all  dealing  with  the  same  distinct 
facet  of  communication.    In  the  second  instance  two  different  methods 
of  collecting  information  provided  confirmation  for  one  another.  W^ant 
(1973)  used  several  items  to  construct  tests  of  various  fewtors.  He 
collected  additional  information  on  these  same  factors  by  structured 
interviews  of  staff  members  and  found  a  close  match  between  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  interviews  and  that  obtained  from  the  question- 
naire items.    It  is  instances  like  these  as  well  as  (l)  our  reliance 
upon  items  that  were  useful  in  other  studies,  (2)  our  selection  of 
those  items  that  exhibited  no  obvious  weakness,  (3)  our  clustering  of 
items  into  tests,  and  (1*)  our  xise  of  multiple  tests  and  multidimensional 
scaling  which  increase  our  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  data. 

Patterns  of  Results 


Our  general  "permissiveness"  toward  the  data  brings  problems 
from  the  usual  standpoint  of  generalizability ,  but  this  does  not  worry 
u3  excessively,  for  reasons  given  earlier.    3e  that  as  it  may,  our 
methodological  shortcomings  are  the  results  of  compromises  we  had  to 
make  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.    If  one  tries  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  natural  setting,  as  we  did,  the  possibility  of  random 
selection  vanishes.    If  one  tried  to  maintain  a  long-term  consultation 
with  maximally  helpful  interventions,  the  uniformity  of  the  "treatment" 
will  suffer.    If  one  hopes  to  gather  large  quantities  of  information 
repeatedly,  one  must  be  ready  to  compromise  when  respondents  feel 
overloaded. 
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Because  the  nature  of  our  study  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  conduct  a  highly  controlled  experiment,  it  was  possible  that  the 
factors  we  were  unable  to  control  would  so  confound  the  data  that  they 
would  not  bear  out  any  of  our  predictions,  or  even  make  sense.  However, 
this  was  not  the  case.    Our  predictions  were  often  borne  out  despite 
the  presumed  lack  of  control  —  and  even  when  our  predictions  were  not 
borne  out ,  the  ancLLysis  usually  produced  strong  patterns  that  "made 
sense"  and  pointed  to  useful  revisions  of  our  theory. 

An  exajnple  of  a  prediction  borne  out  by  the  data  is  the 
prediction  that  OD  training  improves  things  in  schools  if  it  is  of 
sufficient  duration  so  that  trcdnees  learn  how  to  apply  the  new  skills 
and  use  the  new  subsystems.    At  the  outset,  we  did  not  know  how  much 
tredning  would  be  needed  to  prove  profitable  to  the  schools.    We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  many  schools  showed  improvements  in  several  areas. 
The  contention  that  schools  can  be  improved  by  OD  training  is  sustained 
by  the  consistent  patterns  established  in  the  data  presented  in 
Chapters  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  in  the  success  of  the  cadre  following 
training  (Chapter  12).    Our  concern  with  the  amount  of  training  needed 
to  bring  about  improvements  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  evidence 
presented  in  Chapter  6. 

An  example  of  a  prediction  not  borne  out  is  the  prediction 
that  consultation  or  training,  irrespective  of  characteristics  of  the 
schools,  will  prove  profitable.    Chapter  7  presents  the  finding, 
surprising  to  some,  that  some  training  is  not  better  than  none  in  all 
cases.    We  presented  the  evidence  for  this  relation  between  training 
and  school  characteristics  in  Chapter  5-    In  clusters  of  schools  where 
scores  on  communication  during  emotion  were  lower  than  the  district's 
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mean,  training  seemed  to  produce  negative  scores  on  responsiveness. 
This  pattern  occurred  in  all  three  years  in  which  trained  schools 
existed.    In  retrospect,  this  finding  "makes  sense."    We  have  known 
all  along  that  organizational  training  sometimes  "goes  well"  and 
sometimes  not.    However,  with  this  evidence,  we  can  now  start  to 
explicate  those  organizational  attributes  that  are  associated  with 
successful  interventions  and  those  that  are  not. 

One  final  aspect  of  our  predictions  enhances  oiir  confidence 
in  the  validity  of  the  findings.    We  deliberately  looked  at  some  of 
the  features  of  life  in  the  schools  through  more  than  one  source  of 
evidence.    For  example,  we  looked  at  collaboration  among  staff  through 
multiple-choice  questionnaire  items  about  readiness,  through  other 
multiple-choice  items  about  actual  collaboration,  through  the  open-ended 
item  on  innovations,  through  the  personal  interviewing  that  Wyant  did 
(see  Chapter  6),  and  through  reports  of  the  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists  concerning  requests  they  received  to  give  aid  in  heighten- 
ing collaboration.    Since  these  indicators  are  related  but  not  identi- 
cal, a  subdomain  of  behavior  can  be  described,  and  the  data  can  turn 
out  either  coherent  or  contradictory. 

Indeed,  several  instances  occurred  of  connections  between 
subanalyses.    For  example,  as  we  noted  in  Chapter  10,  the  substudy 
described  in  that  chapter  confirmed  our  findings  in  Chapter  5  that 
willingness  or  ability  to  communicate  during  emotion  is  associated 
vrith  readiness  to  be  helpful  to  others  during  teaching. 

A  second  example  of  the  interrelation  found  among  patterns 
was  presented  in  the  discussion  section  of  Chapter  10.  There  we  noted 
that  on  the  whole,  schools  with  greater  amounts  of  training  were  most 
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successful  in  achieving  collaborative  innovation.    If  we  grant  that 
collaborative  innovation  requires  effective  communication,  this  finding 
fits  with  our  finding  in  Chapter  6  that  the  schools  with  the  greater 
amounts  of  training  achieved  the  higher  levels  of  skill  in  communication. 

Finally,  we  saw  in  eyLl  the  chapters  that  school  K12  always 
stood  out  with  special  distinction.    This  was  the  school  that  received 
the  most  hours  of  training  and  the  most  installments  of  training  over 
the  years  —  this  school's  special  distinction  also  adds  strength  to 
the  pattern  of  evidence. 

All  these  findings  support  one  another;  each  strengthens 
our  confidence  in  the  others.    If  we  had  encountered  different  results 
at  any  point,  our  confidence  in  the  remainder  woxild  have  been  weaker. 
As  it  is,  the  fact  that  we  have  extracted  many  patterns  that  are 
interrelated  and  corroborate  one  another  provides  us  with  reason  to 
place  greater  confidence  in  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  many  issues  that  might  threaten 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  this  study.    It  is  our  view  that  these  matters 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  that  on  the  whole,  the  evidence 
provides  too  many  patterns  —  patterns  that  show  stability  over  years, 
schools,  and  variables  —  to  be  ignored  or  argued  away.    The  strength 
of  the  data  lies  in  their  coherence,  credibility,  and  quantity.  We 
believe  the  strength  of  the  data  is  sufficient  to  deserve  attention 
from  schools  and  consultants  contemplating  programs  of  organizational 
change • 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  Kent  project.  C-PO 
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Chapter  14 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Runkel  and  Bell 

We  be^an  the  Kent  project  with  the  hope  that  we  could 
enhance  the  self-renewing  capability  of  the  Kent  district  and  its 
schools.    Additionally,  we  hoped  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  hov 
to  bring  about  self-renewing  capacities  in  schools  and  districts. 
We  achieved  the  latter  purpose.    We  developed  many  concepts  that  have 
since  helped  us  to  design  OD  interventions  more  systematically  and 
effectively.    The  amount  of  intuition  and  sheer  "art"  in  our  projects , 
though  still  considerable,  has  gone  down  since  the  Kent  project.  We 
developed  and  codified  many  procedures  that  have  enabled  our  consulta* 
tion  to  move  more  sure-f ootedly  and  enabled  us  to  teach  others  more 
efficiently  how  to  conduct  OD  consultation.    Some  of  these  procedures 
were  published  in  our  Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel »  Saturen,  Mar  tell,  and 
Derr,  1972).    Others,  alonf    'ith  procedures  we  developed  in  later 
projects, will  appear  in  the  revision  of  the  Handbook  (Schmuck,  Runkel^ 
Arends,  Arends,  and  Wyant,  in  preparation). 

Our  aid  to  the  Kent  district  was  not  as  great  as  we  had 
hoped.    After  the  arrival  of  the  new  superintendent,  the  use  of  OD 
methods  in  the  central  office  faded  and  vanished.    A  few  of  our  Inter- 
ventions with  schools  aborted 9  as  did  a  few  of  the  interventions  of  the 
cadre  of  organizational  specialists.    A  number  of  our  interventions  in 
schools  as  well  as  those  of  the  cadre  showed  certain  important ,  though 
limited,  benefits.    One  example  was  the  freeing  of  students  in  a  junior 
high  school  to  Initiate  more  communication.    Another  was  clarification 
of  discontent  in  an  elementary  school  that  resulted  in  about  a  dozen 
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teachers  withdrawing  their  resignations.     In  a  few  elementary  schools, 
the  cadre's  interventions  (more  than  ours)  enabled  staff  to  carry 
complex  organizational  Innovations  into  stable  and  successful  function- 
ing.    In  these  and  one  or  two  other  elementary  schools,  levels  of 
important  organizational  skills  rose,  &s  we  have  demonstrated  in 
earlier  chapters.    Our  contributions  to  the  organizational  functioning 
of  the  two  high  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  uncertain  and  small 
at  best. 

Despite  our  discontent  with  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  aid 
we  were  able  to  give,  we  think  the  data  we  have  presented  in  this 
book,  taken  all  in  all,  give  clear  evidence  that  the  OD  consultation 
was  effective  —  under  certain  conditions.    The  discovery  of  those 
conditions  has  been  a  large  part  of  the  story  told  in  this  book.  These 
and  other  findings  shall  be  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

Our  best  achievement  In  the  Kent  project  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists.    They  carried  on 
a  great  deal  of  consultation  on  organizational  matters  with  schools, 
district  departments,  and  groups  outside  the  district.    They  did  this 
work  as  part-time  workers  during  extended  periods  when  funding  was  low 
or  non-existent.     Because  of  their  persistence,  the  obstacles  they 
overcame,  and  the  success  of  their  work,  their  functioning  is  worth 
studying  in  itself. 


The  Cadre  of  Organizational  Specialists 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  "successes"  of  innovations.  We 
have  remarked  in  Chapter  10  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  documentation 
of  the  experience  and  outcomes  of  innovations  attempted  by  schools  and 
districts.    Aside  from  that  difficulty,  there  is  the  perplexing  question 
of  what  should  be  considered  a  "successful"  innovation.    The  most 
obvious  indicator  of  success  is  the  length  of  time  an  innovation 
continues  to  function.    But  compulsory  education,  as  an  example,  has 
been  an  innovation  many  critics  now  believe  should  be  considered 
a  "failed"  experiment,  despite  the  length  of  time  it  has  continued. 
Similar  perplexities  arise  when  evaluating  the  innovative  structures 
currently  being  used  in  "alternative  schools."*    We  know  surprisingly 


Schmuck  and  Schmuck  (1974,  pp.  253-261)  have  given  an  excellent 
brief  review  of  current  and  promising  organizational  structures 
being  tried  in  schools. 


little  about  the  nature  of  the  successes  and  failures  encountered  by 
these  experiments,  because  few  of  them  have  published  analyses  of 
their  functioning.    Even  published  reports  usually  give  only  impressions 
with  little  systematic  data.    Even  fewer  give  quantitative  comparisons 
with  other,  more  traditional  schools. 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  conclusions  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  staff  and  students  working  in 
experimental  schools  is  the  case  of  Adams  High  School  in  Portland, 
Oregon.    The  experiment  there  was  begun  by  a  group  of  innovative  edu*- 
cators,  including  the  principal,  that  the  district  brought  in  entirely 
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from  outside.    Ohme  wrote  pessimistically  (1972)  about  the  school,  and 

as  one  evidence  of  its  "failure"  cited  the  fact  that  the  original, 

innovative  principal  had  been  replaced  by  a  local  man  who  was  not 

introducing  any  new  practices.    But  after  conducting  interviews  in  the 

school,  Schmuck  and  Schrauck  (1974)  wrote: 

We  do  not  agree  with  that  assessment.    The  current  adminis- 
tration and  staff  . . .  are  . . .  working  out  some  of  the 
disorganization  problems  inevitable  in  new  programs , 
improving  Adams*  image  in  the  Portland  community,  and 
strengthening  many  of  the  beneficial  programs  commenced  by 
the  former  leadership  staff  (p.  259). 

Even  when  assessments  are  written  about  experimental  schools, 
as  in  the  case  of  Adams,  different  aspirations  or  concerns  with  different 
aspects  of  the  course  of  events  can  give  us  differing  assessments  of 
the  outcomes.    Which  has  been  more  beneficial,  compulsory  education, 
experimental  schools,  or  love?    It  won't  help  to  compare  such  very 
different  schemes  conferring  such  very  different  benefits.    We  must 
pull  in  the  limits  of  our  comparisons. 

An  innovation  should  be  assessed  in  coiiq)arison  with  others 
of  its  same  sort.    In  comparing  the  Kent  cadre  with  other  organizational 
innovations  in  schools  or  districts,  we  limit  our  comparison  to  those 

with  the  following  features:     (1)  the  innovation  is  one  of  organizational 
structure  and  function,  (2)  a  modest  amount  of  funding  from  outside 
(federal  or  other)  is  provided  for  the  first  year  or  so  and  then  is 
withdrawn,  (3)  the  local  people  make  use  of  outside  consultation  at 
one  or  more  points,  and  (4)  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  outcomes 
are  documented  through  several  sources  of  information,  including  some 
quantitative  data.    We  have  made  some  detailed  comparisons  among  this 
sort  of  organizational  innovation  in  Chapters  10  and  12.  Our 
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conclusion  is  that  the  Kent  cadre  is  among  the  very  few  organizational 
changes  for  wliich  there  is  doctmented  evidence  that  they  functioned 
successfully  over  a  period  longer  than  a  year  in  a  manner  specified 
by  the  original  goals. 

Implications  for  Initiating  Change 

In  Chapter  4,  we  discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  changing 
the  ways  large  bodies  of  people  coordinate  their  activities.  Particularly 
we  believe  that  changing  the  roles  and  norms  governing  organizational 
behavior  to  be  critical  to  the  success  of  any  change  effort.    From  this 
viewpoint,  we  suggested  six  methods  of  initiating  change  that  are 
commonly  used.    The  first  method  is  that  of  the  directive  or  set  of 
instructions  issued  by  someone  in  authority.    The  second  method  is  to 
exhibit  the  new  thing  to  others  —  to  model  it.    Third,  when  changes 
seem  especially  difficult,  one  can  bring  in  an  "outside  expert"  for 
technical  assistance.    The  fourth  method  consists  of  establishing  the 
expert,  or  a  department  of  them,  within  the  organization,  with  their 
primary  function  being  that  of  providing  continuous  service  of  some 
specified  sort.    A  fifth  method,  discussed  by  Zand  (1974),  involves 
teaching  an  organization  to  use  the  collaborative  mode  of  operation  as 
an  alternative  when  the  usual  mode  is  ineffective.    The  sixth  method 
is  the  one  we  described  in  this  book:    establishing  a  special  subsystem 
to  maintain  or  to  change  the  organization,  as  necessary.    This  method 
differs  from  the  fourth  in  that  the  members  of  this  subsystem  do  not 
work  full  time  as  members  of  the  specialist  team.     In  fact,  their 
primary  reponsibilities  lie  with  their  regular  jobs  in  the  organization. 
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In  many  ways,  we  believe  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  as 
established  in  the  Kent  district  exemplifies  this  sixth  method  of 
initiating  change.     Some  of  the  characteristics  that  made  the  cadre 
a  unique  change  agent  are  summarized  below* 

In  Chapter  4,  we  described  some  "rules  for  the  cadre"  that 
we  of  CASEA  gave  the  Kent  cadre.     In  brief,  they  were: 

1.  Draw  members  part-time  from  all  ranks  In  the  district. 

2.  Do  not  allow  members  to  consult  within  their  own 

subsystems  (for  example,  a  teacher  In  a  school 
should  not  act  as  a  consultant  to  that  school) • 

3.  :Make  the  cadre  visible  In  the  district  as  a  differentiated 

unit. 

4.  Obtain  a  budget  and  released  time  from  regular  duties. 

5.  Hold  demonstrations  of  the  skills  offered  and  of  th^. 

nature  of  the  training  offered. 

6.  Deal  in  process,  not  content. 

7.  Wait  for  clients  to  ask  for  consultation;  do  not  press 

services  on  others. 

8.  Take  subsystems  rather  than  individuals  as  targets  for 

training. 

9.  Collaborate  with  clients  in  planning  the  intervention. 

10.  Carry  on  consultation  over  an  extended  period;  avoid 

"one-shot"  consultation. 

More  often  than  not,  the  cadre  observed  all  these  rules. 
They  observed  some  of  the  rules  almost  always,  others  only  "whenever 
possible."    They  found  two*  of  the  rules  more  difficult  than  the  rest^ 
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*    In  addition  to  the  two  rules  mentioned  here  (Nos.  2  and  4),  the 
reader  might  remember  that  the  Kent  cadre  conducted  a  number  of 
classes  in  communication  and  might  correctly  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  collections  of  individuals  in  those  classes  were  not 
subsystems.     But  the  purpose  of  the  cadre  in  conducting  those  classes 
was  not  training  to  change  or  improve  organizational  functioning. 
The  purposes  of  the  classes  were  those  of  rules  1,  3,  and  5: 
publicity,  demonstration,  and  recruiting. 


One  was  No.  2.    We  have  been  told  that  there  were  some  occasions  when, 
upon  request,  a  cadre  member  did  consult  in  his  or  her  own  school. 
These  few  occasions  did  not  seem  to  have  unhappy  effects.    The  other 
difficult  rule  was  No.  4.     In  the  end,  the  cadre  failed  to  maintain 
its  funding  and  its  released  time  from  the  district.    The  failure  to 
maintain  financial  support  did  result  in  serious  debilitating  effects. 
We  told  part  of  that  story  in  Chapter  2  and  another  part  in  Chapter  12. 

Also  in  Chapter  4,  we  described  the  kind  of  support  we  think 
a  cadre  needs  from  the  district.    Some  of  the  points  we  listed  are 
these: 

1.  The  district  should  make  clear  in  writing  and  in  action 

the  goals  it  shares  with  the  cadre. 

2.  It  should  provide  financial  support. 

3.  It  should  publicize  the  availability  of  the  cadre  and 

the  nature  of  its  services,  especially  to  key  peopl 

4.  It  should  exhibit  readiness  to  support  organizational 

change. 

5.  It  should  support  the  cadre's  demonstrations  held  to 

promote  understanding  of  the  cadre  and  its 
functions. 

In  Chapters  2  and  12,  we  listed  other  features  of  the  Kent 
cadre  that  we  believe  gave  it  strength  and  effectiveness.     In  Chapter  12 
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we  also  made  a  point-by-point  comparison  between  the  Kent  cadre  and 
two  other  organizational  change  strategies  in  school  districts. 

In  our  view,  the  stellar  performance  of  the  Kent  cadre  is 
the  most  significant  legacy  of  the  Kent  project  to  the  art  of  organiza- 
tional consultation.    We  are  happy  with  the  evidence  we  educed  about 
effects  of  training  for  organizational  development  that  we  presented 
in  Chapters  5  through  10,  and  glad  that  we  could  uncover  some  pitfalls 
in  organizational  training  as  well  as  make  clear  some  of  the  sign-posts 
pointing  along  the  high  road.    But  the  design  and  demonstrated  function- 
ing of  the  first  cadre  of  organizational  specialists  in  a  school  district 
is,  we  think,  a  model  that  can  be  adopted  with  easy  modifications  in  many 
other  districts.    Properly  used  (see  Chapter  4),  a  cadre  of  organizational 
specialists  can  greatly  improve  the  potency  of  a  school  district  in 
making  progress  against  many  sorts  of  otherwise  refractory  problems. 

I>inovations 

We  told  in  Chapter  10  what  we  had  discovered  by  asking 
people  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Kent  and  Auburn  about  useful 
innovations  that  were  going  on  in  their  schools.    While  the  Kent 
administration  and  CASEA  were  essaying  the  Innovations  of  organizational 
development  and  the  cadre  of  organizational  specialists,  most  of  the 
schools  in  the  districts  were  attempting  innovations  of  their  own,  which 
were  more  directly  related  to  instruction.    We  found  that  we  could 
classify  the  innovations  (described  freely  by  respondents  on  blank  lines 
in  a  questionnaire)  without  much  strain  into  five  categories,  as  follows. 
Structural:     institutionalized  group  problem  solving,  rearrangements 
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of  power,  evaluations  of  programs,  program  planning  and  budgeting,  new 
and  formalized  committees  or  teams,  organizational  development  when 
named  as  sn(^j^^axid^^tke^lilke .    Collaborations  in  the  classroom:  team 
teaching,  differentiated  staffing,  open  architecture,  Flanders'  inter- 
action analysis,  and  the  like.    Curricular :    new  math,  remedial  reading, 
new  schedules  for  classes.  Inquiry  training,  ability  grouping,  testing 
or  screening  students,  and  the  like.    Cloistered  Innovations ;  new 
methods  of  bookkeeping  or  managing  finances,  changes  In  building  or 
equipment,  sending  individuals  off  to  upgrade  their  skills,  and  the 
like.    No  innovations;    the  respondent  mentioned  nothing  In  answer  to 
the  question.     See  Chapter  10  for  a  detailed  description  of  these 
categories. 

Looking  at  the  kind  of  innovation  reported  by  the  largest 
percentage  of  staff  In  each  elementary  school,  the  first  thing 
evident  was  that  the  schools  typically  meandered  from  one  Innovation  to 
another  (including  periods  with  no  Innovation  at  all)  in  cycles  of 
one  or  two  years.    Only  one  school  In  one  district  —  the  one  that  had 
received  the  most  hours  of  training  in  organizational  development  — 
reported  in  two  successive  questionnaire  administrations  two  years 
apart  that  it  was  primarily  engagtd  in  the  more  difficult  structural- 
organizational  changes. 

We  gave  special  attention  to  the  schools'  efforts  to  adopt 
the  collaborative  kinds  of  innovations:     team  teaching  and  the  like. 
We  discovered  that  being  a  new  school  rather  than  an  old  school  did  not 
significantly  accelerate  the  process  of  adopting  or  rejecting  Innovations 
of  the  team  teaching  sort.    Nor  was  being  a  new  school  connected  with 
any  report  of  distinctive  patterns  of  priority  among  the  types  of 
innovations  studied  here. 
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We  did  find,  however,  that  training  for  organizational 
development  made  a  difference  in  the  dispatch  with  which  a  school 
either  successfully  adopted  a  collaborative  innovation  or  gave  up  the 
effort.     In  Kent,  training  in  organizational  development  gave  an 
important  amount  of  help  to  some  schools  in  dealing  relatively  expedi- 
tiously with  the  environmental  press  to  adopt  team  teaching  and  similar 
Innovations.     It  did,  however,  fail  to  help  one  trained  school.  Among 
untrained  schools,  the  responses  of  six  out  of  eight  indicated  either 
that  innovative  activity  had  become  minor  and  isolated  or  that  coonminica- 
tion  in  these  schools  was  so  poor  that  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  the  staff 
believed  innovations  were  in  pi^ogress  that  actually  were  not. 

Training  Maintains  Skills  Needed  for  Innovation 

In  examining  the  way  training  helped  school  staffs  to  col- 
laborate successfully,  it  is  relevant  to  look  at  Wyant's  findings 
(Chapter  6)  about  elementary  schools  in  three  districts  that  were 
showing  some  beginning  signs  of  making  a  serious  try  at  collaborative 
teaching  structure.    Figure  14-1  summarizes  his  findings  about  these 
collaborating  schools.     It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  figure  that  among 
the  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of  training  (the  heaviest  lines)  , 
mean  scores  on  the  three  tests  of  communication  all  ended  higher  in 
1972  than  any  mean  of  the  schools  in  other  classifications.    The  scores 
of  these  schools  on  test  Ila  (thoroughness  in  meetings)  and  Ilia 
(effectiveness  in  meetings)  had  risen  noticeably  since  1970,  and  their 
scores  on  test  la  (communication  during  emotion)  remained  relatively 
high.    In  contrast,  all  means  of  collaborating  schools  with  no  training 
ended  lower  in  1972  than  the  means  of  the  collaborating  schools  with 
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Figure  1 U-1 •    Mean  standard  scores  of  collaborative  elewentaxy  schools 
in  three  districts  on  three  tests  of  coironicitlon  in 
1^70  and  1972j  categorized  by;  awounT  of  trainings  (Bata 
from  Table  6^) 


1970 


1972 


\  3reater  trainings  15  to  18  hours 
by  1970,  27  to  U6  by  1972 


>  No  training 


Lesser  training:  6  to  10  hours 
by  1970,  12  to  22  by  1972 


•I- 
fll 


Test  la 
Test  Ila 
Test  Ilia 
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the  greater  amounts  of  training,  and  —  this  is  the  point  important 
here  ~  the  mean  scores  of  these  schools  with  no  training  fell  narkedly 
on  every  test  from  1970  to  1972.    In  brief,  undertaking  a  collaborative 
innovation  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  improved  communication 
that  we  assume  is  necessary  to  make  it  work.    The  collaborating  schools 
with  no  training  had  temporarily  elevated  scores  in  1970.    They  were 
clearly  higher  on  tests  Ila  and  Ilia  —  higher  even  than  the  schools 
with  the  greater  amounts  of  training  (which  at  that  time  was  between 
15  and  18  hours)  ~  and  they  were  only  slightly  under  the  schools  with 
the  greater  amounts  of  training  on  test  la  (communication  during  emotion) 
But  two  years  later,  the  schools  that  had  received  more  training 
maintained  and  increased  their  scores  on  communication,  while  the 
schools  without  training  dropped  off  on  all  three  tests.  Clearly, 
enough  training  for  organizational  development  helped.     (We  shall 
describe  the  schools  with  the  lesser  training  later  in  the  chapter.) 

Success  in  Collaboration 

In  Chapter  10,  we  presented  other  evidence  concerning  the 
effects  of  training  for  organizational  developnent  on  success  in 
achieving  new  collaborations  or  new  structure.    There  were  five 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  that  had  (1)  attempted  this  kind  of 
innovation,  that  (2)  existed  before  the  1972  assessment,  and  that  (3) 
received  consultation  and  training  for  organizational  development.  Of 
these  five,  three  (namely,  K05,  Kll,  K12)  were  the  most  successful  of 
the  Kent  elementary  schools  in  achieving  collaboration  or  collabora- 
tive structure,  according  to  the  criterion  we  described  in  that  chapter. 
If  we  grant  that  new  collaborations  or  new  structures  require  effective 
communication,  then  we  note  with  interest  that  two  of  the  successful 
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schools  were  the  two  that  had  received  the  greatest  amounts  of  OD  training: 
schools  Kll  and  K12.    This  fits  with  our  finding  in  Chapter  6  that 
the  schools  with  the  greater  amounts  of  training  achieved  the  higher 
levels  of  skill  in  three  kinds  of  communication.    Since  school  K05 
received  comparatively  little  training,  it  is  surprising  to  see  it 
showing  up  as  a  success  in  collaboration  by  1972;  on  the  other  hand, 
its  degree  of  success  was  lower  than  that  of  school  K12. 

A  fourth  trained  school,  K13,  did  not  fulfill  our  criterion 
for  successful  collaboration  by  1972,  but  did  seem  (by  the  evidence  in 
Figure  10-1;  see  Chapter  10)  to  have  dispensed  with  the  effort  to  do 
so  with  more  dispatch  than  seven  of  the  other  nine  schools  that  were 
also  unsuccessful.    As  we  said  earlier,  we  are  as  happy  to  see  a 
school  skillful  enough  to  reject  an  innovation  with  dispatch  as  we  are 
to  see  it  put  one  into  action  with  dispatch. 

The  fifth  trained  school,  K02,  did  not  reach  our  criterion 
for  collaboration  and  did  not  dispense  with  the  effort  with  dispatch. 
This  school  received  only  a  small  amount  of  training  and  received  it 
very  late.    This  fact,  too,  fits  the  findings  of  Chapter  6  concerning 
amount  of  training. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Wyant's  findings  that  sufficient 
training  enabled  schools  that  were  attempting  collaborative  innovations 
to  maintain  and  increase  their  coninunicative  skills.    How  did  this  help 
the  schools  that  were  successful,  by  our  criterion,  in  establishing  new 
collaborative  structures?    We  gave  one  part  of  the  answer  in  Chapter  5: 
When  a  school  had  achieved  a  high  score  on  ability  to  communicate 
under  emotion  (not  all  trained  schools  did  so),  then  the  training  had 
a  further  beneficial  effect;  scores  went  up  on  responsiveness,  one  of 
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the  capabilities  we  think  new  collaborations  demand.    Another  part 
of  the  answer  is  connected  with  the  results  we  displayed  in  Chapter  8. 
There,  we  saw  that  a  school  where  the  staff  was  accurate  about 
communication  channels  was  much  more  likely  to  score  high  on  collabora- 
tive decision  making  than  a  school  with  low  accuracy  about  communication 
channels.    And  presumably,  being  accurate  about  communication  channels 
requires  a  good  deal  of  communicative  skill.     In  this  way,  too,  we 
think  communicative  skill  tinderlles  the  ability  to  collaborate  In 
decision  making. 

In  sum,  we  think  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  organizational 
training  did  help  schools  In  Kent  either  (1)  to  decide  rather  soon 
that  they  did  not  want  to  make  a  collaborative  Innovation  and  then 
decisively  and  unmistakably  to  stop  working  at  it  or  (2)  to  marshall 
their  resources  and  apply  them  to  make  the  innovation  work  successfully. 
(See  Chapter  10  for  further  detail.)    We  also  think  that  the  analyses  of 
Chapters  5,  6,  7,  and  8  tell  xis  some  important  conditions  that  must  be 
found  or  produced  if  innovations  requiring  organizational  rearrangements 
are  to  have  a  good  chance  of  succeeding  and  if  training  for  organizational 
development  is  to  be  helpful  in  the  process. 

Implications  for  Initiating  Innovations 

Apparently,  the  skills  taught  during  the  OD  training  proved 
helpful  to  the  staffs  that  later  attempted  collaborative  innovations. 
We  conclude  that  if  a  school  is  planning  to  undertake  an  innovation 
requiring  organizational  change  and  collaboration,  then  spending  some 
time  on  OD  training  prior  to  the  innovation  itself  would  be  time  well 
spent.  To  the  consultant,  we  recommend  having  the  school  staff  spend 
time  working  on  communication  skills  and  problem  solving  techniques 
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before  attempting  major  innovative  changes.    These  skills  will 
become  tools  that  will  make  the  success  of  the  innovation  more  likely. 
Further  support  for  this  recommendation  can  be  found  in  Consultation  for 
Innovative  Schools  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Smith,  Schwartz,  and  Runkel  (1975). 

Effects  of  Training 
Here  we  review  the  evidence  on  effects  of  the  training 
and  consultation  given  by  CASEA,  by  the  Kent  cadre,  or  by  mixed  teams 
(see  Table  5-10  or  Appendix  5-A  for  the  composition  of  consultation 
and  training  teams  at  the  various  interventions) .    We  have  already 
remarked  about  the  effects  of  OD  training  on  the  ability  of  school 
staff  to  collaborate  productively  with  one  another.    We  shall  mention 
below  some  further  evidence  relevant  to  achieving  collaboration  under 
"Variety  and  Readiness  for  Collaboration,"  "Decision  Making,"  and 
"Amount  of  Training,"  but  our  chief  emphasis  here  will  be  on  several 
kjnds  of  immediate  effects  of  training. 

Variety  and  Readiness  for  Collaboration 

Saturen  (Chapter  7)  examined  certain  indicators  of  construc- 
tive adaptation:     (1)  increased  perception  of  influence  within  the 
school  staff,  (2)  actual  collaboration  in  building  curriculum,  in 
selecting  teaching  methods,   Jr  in  selecting  subject  matter,  (3)  involving 
students  in  developing  rules  for  student  conduct,  and  (4)  incidence  of 
undertaking  innovations.    He  postulated  that  schools  would  do  better 
on  these  indicators  if  (1)  they  were  high  on  readiness  to  express 
variety,  if  (2)  they  were  high  on  readiness  to  collaborate  within  the 
staff,  or  if  (3)  they  had  received  OD  training. 
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We  saw  in  Chapter  7  that  schools  that  were  above  the 
district's  mean  on  both  variety  and  readiness  for  collaboration  and  had 
received  training  clearly  outdistanced  all  other  schools.  Contrary 
to  his  prediction,  however,  the  three  conditions  were  not  simply 
additive  in  their  effect.    Among  schools  that  were  high  on  variety 
and  at  the  same  time  low  on  readiness  for  collaboration,  the  outcome 
indicators  of  trained  schools  fell  below  the  levels  of  untrained 
schools.    Indeed,  the  outcome  scores  of  trained  schools  that  were 
high  on  variety  but  low  on  readiness  for  collaboration  also  fell 
below  those  of  trained  schools  that  were  low  on  both  variety  and 
readiness  for  collaboration!    His  prediction  was  correct,  however » 
that  untrained  schools  low  on  both  Variety  and  readiness  for 
collaboration  would  fall  lower  than  all  other  categories  on  the  outcome 
indicators. 

In  brief,  training  helped  a  little  among  those  schools  that 
were  low  on  both  variety  and  readiness  for  collaboration,  and  it 
helped  a  little  among  schools  that  were  high  only  on  readiness  for 
collaboration  (but  low  on  variety),  but  it  helped  a  lot  only  among 
schools  that  were  high  on  both.    And  among  schools  that  were  high  on 
variety  but  low  on  readiness  for  collaboration,  training  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

Decision  Making 

In  Chapter  8,  we  focused  on  two  outcome  indicators:     (1)  the 
degree  of  general  participation  by  teachers  in  decision  making  within 
the  school  and  (2)  the  extent  of  making  decisions  in  small  groups  in 
contrast  to  single-person  decision  making.    In  reference  to  their 
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effects  on  these  two  indicators,  we  examined  (3)  the  awareness  in  the 
school  about  communication  channels,  (4)  the  amount  of  communication 
with  interdependent  others,  and  (5)  OD  training. 

As  to  simple  effects  of  training,  we  found  that  training 
had  positive  (heightening)  effects  on  the  other  four  of  these  variables. 
The  effects  on  decision  making,  however,  were  not  uniform  across  levels 
of  awareness  of  communication  channels  and  the  amount  of  communication 
with  interdependent  others.    We  found  that  the  amount  of  communication 
with  interdependent  others  did  not  have  any  consistent  relation  to  the 
decision  making  indicators.    A  stronger  effect  was  found  in  relation 
to  awareness  of  communication  channels.    When  a  trained  school  scored 
high  on  this  awareness,  the  scores  on  both  kinds  of  decision  making 
were  considerably  elevated. 

In  other  words,  when  schools  characterized  by  high  levels 
of  awareness  of  communication  channels  received  training,  they  were 
able  to  profit  from  the  training  by  increasing  the  use  of  teachers  in 
school-wide  decision  making  and  implementing  collaborative  decision 
making  at  the  subsystem  level.    However,  if  schools  did  not  show  a 
high  level  of  awareness  of  communication  channels,  their  success  in 
employing  these  decision  making  methods  was  diminished  whether  the 
school  had  received  training  or  not. 

Task-Orientation 

Part  of  our  theorizing  in  Chapter  3  was  that  a  veil-functioning 
school  is  characterized  by  less  wheel-spinning  than  a  school  with  less 
constructive  adaptability,  and  that  OD  training  reduces  the  wheel-spinning. 
In  particular,  if  people  are  asked  with  whom  they  talk  seriously  about 
things  important  to  them,  the  trained  school  would  show  a  higher 
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percentage  of  people  talking  with  others  upon  whom  their  work  depends 
than  would  trained  schools.    Our  data,  presented  in  Chapter  8, 
were  available  only  in  1972. 

As  predicted,  the  trained  schools  scored  higher  than  the 
untrained.    School  KIS  scored  highest;  it  had  received  its  training  in 
the  summer  of  1970.    Schools  Kll  and  K12  scored  next;  these  were  the 
schools  that  had  received  the  most  training.     Schools  KOS,  11,  12,  14, 
and  IS  were  the  schools  that  passed  Chapter  10* s  criterion  for  success- 
fully establishing  collaborative  structure.    Of  these,  Kll,  12,  14, 
and  15  fell  at  the  top  of  the  distribution  of  number  of  task-oriented 
communicators  named,  but  school  KOS  fell  just  above  the  bottom.  School 
KOS  was  the  school  that  received  the  least  amount  of  training.    In  1972, 
at  least,  the  OD  training  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
frequency  of  conversation  with  task-relevant  others. 

Estimating  the  Principal's  Goals 

Another  deduction  we  made  from  our  theory  was  that  a 
staff  able  to  work  well  together  would  understand  one  another's  goals 
clearly.    And  furthermore,  because  of  the  pivotal  importance  of  most 
principals,  staff  would  be  particularly  accurate  about  the  principal's 
educational  goals.    We  gave  the  principals  a  list  of  educational  goals 
and  asked  them  to  rank  order  the  top  four.    We  also  gave  the  same  list 
to  staff  and  asked  them  to  tell  how  they  thought  the  principal  would 
order  his  or  her  top  four.    We  then  compared  the  two  lists  of  goals. 
In  this  prediction,  we  were  all  wrong.    We  were  surprised  to  find  that 
K12,  our  "star  school,"  fell  below  the  mean  of  other  trained  schools 
in  both  the  years  following  its  training;  in  1972,  it  barely  reached 
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the  mean  of  untrained  schools.    Also  surprisingly,  school  K09,  which 
had  been  low  in  so  many  distributions,  fell  near  the  top.  Apparently, 
being  able  to  tell  how  the  principal  ordered  his  or  her  educational 
goals  was  not  as  important  to  the  functioning  of  these  schools  as  we 
had  thought. 

Implications  for  What  to  Expect  from  Training 

In  practical  terms,  the  findings  sunmarixed  above  indicate 
that  before  proceeding  with  training,  the  practitioner  should  be  sure 
that  readiness  for  collaboration  is  clearly  evident.  If  it  is,  then 
he  or  she  should  see  if  readiness  to  express  divergent  views  is  high. 
If  both  are  present  training  will  probably  be  a  good  investment.  The 
practitioner  should  beware  of  those  schools  where  the  expression  of 
variety  is  high  but  where  readiness  for  collaboration  is  low. 

If  the  school  staff  wants  to  make  broader  use  of  collabora- 
tive decision  making,  the  consultant  should  check  to  see  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  existing  communication  paths  to  important  others  before 
proceeding  with  training.    If  they  are  not,  the  consultant  might 
increase  tliis  awareness,  for  example,  by  converting  the  discussions 
of  daily  frustrations  and  inconveniences  that  typically  go  on  among 
friends  into  more  task-related,  problem-oriented  discur^'^^ns  among 
persons  who  are  working  together.    Finally,  the  consults  ^  should  not 
worry  much  if  the  staff  is  relatively  unaware  of  the  principal's 
educational  goals. 
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Amount  of  Training 
Our  data  showed  us  over  and  over  again  that  the  amounts  of 
training  we  and  the  Kent  cadre  gave  to  the  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
had  nicely  bracketed  ineffective  amounts  and  effective  amounts.  The 
amount  of  training  made  a  difference  in  how  high  the  Kent  schools  stood 
on  several  outcome  variables,  and  sometimes  made  a  difference  in  whether 
schools  rose  above  the  district  mean  or  fell  below  it.    Also,  school 
(K12)  that  over  and  over  again  stood  at  the  top  or  near  the  top  on 
outcome  variables  was  the  school  receiving  the  most  training  between 
1968  and  1972. 

Increased  Effects  from  More  Training 

As  we  discussed  the  effects  of  OD  training  among  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  and  other  districts  earlier  in  this  chapter,  we  mentioned 
several  times  the  effects  of  greater  amounts  of  training.    We  review 
them  briefly  here  and  add  two  other  relevant  findings. 

All  three  of  the  Kent  elementary  schools  that  met  our 
criteria  for  successful  collaborative  structure  in  Chapter  10  were 
among  the  five  schools  existing  before  1972  that  had  striven  to 
establish  a  collaborative  structure.    Two  of  the  three  were  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  that  had  received  the  most  training.    The  third  had 
received  only  a  little  training  and  passed  our  criteria  more  weakly 
than  did  the  school  with  the  most  training. 

Figure  14-1  showed  how  the  schools  with  the  greater  amounts 
of  training  raised  their  communicative  skills,  in  general,  from  1970 
to  1972,  while  the  schools  with  little  or  no  training  decreased  in 
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communicative  skill  over  the  same  period.  In  Chapter  6,  we  told  how 
training  began  to  have  heightening  effects  on  conmunicative  skill  in 
a  school  after  about  a  couple  of  dozen  hours • 

Also  In  Chapter  6,  we  reported  how  Wyant  examined  the 
relation  between  amount  of  training  and  the  amount  of  gain  in  communica- 
tion scores  a  school  made  between  1970  and  1972.    The  school  with  the 
most  training  in  1970  (K12)  improved  its  score  on  all  three  tests 
that  had  been  administered  in  both  1970  and  1972;  the  school  with  the 
second  most  training  (K15)  improved  on  two  tests;  the  school  with  the 
third  most  training  (K13)  improved  on  one  test;  and  the  school  with 
the  least  training  (K05)  improved  on  no  test. 

In  discussing  task-orientation,  we  pointed  out  that  schools 
with  greater  amounts  of  training  were  the  schools  in  which  the  staff 
reported,  on  the  average,  talking  seriously  more  often  with 
task-relevant  others  than  did  the  staff  in  schools  with  little  or  no 
training. 

In  Chapter  8,  we  told  how  CD-trained  staffs  in  Kent  elemen- 
tary schools  were  not  much  more  aware  of  colleagues  with  special 
organizational  skills  than  were  those  staffs  without  training.  Further- 
more, OD-trained  staffs,  on  the  average,  were  not  much  better  able  to 
gather  skilled  people  quickly  in  response  to  problems.    But  more 
training  made  a  difference.    The  most-trained  schools  again  fell  at 
the  top  of  the  distribution  or  close  to  it  on  these  variables,  and 
untrained  schools  or  schools  with  little  training  fell  near  the  bottom. 

In  all  these  ways,  it  was  clear  that  the  elementary  schools 
that  had  received  the  lesser  amounts  of  training  had  received  ineffective 
amounts,  and  the  schools  that  had  received  the  greater  amounts  had  often 
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received  enough  to  make  a  clear  difference  on  certain  outcome 
variables. 

We  do  not  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  amount  of 
training  received  even  by  the  longest-trained  school  in  this  study  is 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  give  most  schools  the  constructive  adaptability 
we  envision  as  "the  capacity  for  self -renewal."    We  know  from  other  data 
that  school  K12,  which  received  more  training  than  any  other  elementary 
school  In  Kent,  began  with  a  number  of  factors  in  Its  favor  (some  of 
these  were  mentioned  In  Chapter  2).     In  fact,  we  have  been  surprised, 
while  analyzing  the  data,  that  the  training  had  as  much  effect  as  It  did 
on  the  other  trained  schools  In  this  study. 

Harmful  Effects  of  Training 

Many  organizational  consultants  have  wondered  whether  a 
little  OD  training  might  be  worse  than  none,  and  not  a  few  have  been 
convinced  by  their  own  experience  that  too  little  training  does  Indeed 
do  more  harm  than  good.    We  have  been  able  in  this  book  to  put  forward 
some  data  that  estimate  the  numbers  of  hours  that  make  a  difference, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  specify  some  of  the  kinds  of  differences  made 
by  too  few  hours  of  OD  training. 

In  Chapter  6,  we  set  out  Table  6-7,  which  conqpared  the  scores 
on  three  kinds  of  communicative  skill  among  collaborative,  untrained 
schools  with  the  scores  of  collaborative  £ind  trained  schools.  The 
talxle  divided  the  collaborative,  trained  schools  Into  groups  with 
varying  amounts  of  training.     It  was  clear  from  the  table  that 
collaborative  schools  receiving  less  than  about  two  dozen  hours  did 
noticeably  less  well  on  two  of  the  tests  than  did  collaborative  schools 
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with  no  training  at  all.    On  the  third  test  on  effectiveness  in 
meetings,  the  trained  collaborative  schools  showed  a  deficiency  when 
the  amount  of  training  was  less  than  about  sixteen  hours.  Clearly, 
too  little  training  can  do  more  harm  than  good  to  communicative  skills. 

Figure  14-1  showed  these  same  data  in  another  way.  There, 
we  saw  again  that  collaborative  elementary  schools  with  too  little 
training  (the  thinnest  lines)  showed  less  communicative  skill  than 
untrained  collaborative  schools.    But  we  also  saw  that,  like  the 
untrained  schools,  their  communicative  skill  deteriorated  between 
1970  and  1972.     In  practical  terms,  this  means  the  practitioner  should 
obtain  commitment  from  the  staff  to  sufficient  time  for  training  so 
that  beneficial  effects  can  occur.     If  a  practitioner  is  unable  to 
obtain  this  kind  of  commitment,  then  delaying  any  major  training  effort 
would  usually  be  the  wise  course. 

We  also  found  that  certain  concommltment  conditions  depressed 
outcome  scores.    We  saw  in  Chapter  5  that  the  level  of  skill  in 
communicating  under  emotion  had  a  decisive  effect  on  whether  OD 
training  would  be  helpful  or  harmful  on  a  school's  level  of  responsive- 
ness —  readiness  to  take  action.    When  the  ability  to  persist  in 
communicating  during  emotion  was  too  low,  training  actually  depressed 
responsiveness  below  the  level  of  untrained  schools. 

In  Chapter  7,  we  learned  how  the  conditions  of  readiness 
to  express  variety  and  readiness  for  collaboration  modified  the  effects 
of  OD  training.    When  training  was  given  to  schools  that  were  high 
in  both  of  these  conditions,  the  schools  showed,  in  general,  higher 
evidences  of  constructive  adaptability  than  other  categories  of  schools. 
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And  the  schools  that  were  low  on  both  these  conditions  and  did  not 
receive  any  training  showed  the  lowest  scores  on  indicators  of 
constructive  adaptability.    But  we  were  surprised  to  discover  that 
among  schools  that  were  high  on  variety  and  at  the  same  time  low  on 
readiness  for  collaboration,  the  outcome  indicators  for  trained 
schools  fell  below  the  levels  of  those  indicators  for  untrained 
schools. 

Implications  for  Making  £  Contract 

Our  findings  concerning  the  amount  of  training  and  the 
potentially  harmful  effects  of  training  indicate  that  the  practitioner 
should  carefully  assess  the  conditions  and  capabilities  of  the 
school's  staff  before  proceeding  with  training  and,  if  needed,  use  some 
strategies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  intervention  designed  to  ready 
the  school  for  training.    More  is  said  about  readiness  in  the  next 
section.    Also,  we  recommend  that  the  consultant  make  clear  to  the 
client  how  much  time  is  needed  for  training  in  order  to  ensure  the 
likelihood  of  beneficial  effects.     If  the  client  does  not  want  to 
commit  sufficient  time  to  training  and  if  certain  conditions  of  readiness 
are  not  present,  we  recommend  delaying  any  major  training  effort. 
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Readiness 

Chapter  7  gave  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
readiness.    We  described  there  how  Saturen  extracted  from  his  data  the 
effects  of  readiness  to  express  variety  and  readiness  for  collaboration 
on  four  indicators  of  constructive  adaptability.    We  described  these 
findings  very  sketchily  just  above.    We  can  also,  however,  interpret 
several  of  our  other  findings  in  terms  of  readiness. 
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We  showed  in  Chapter  5  that  schools  were  more  ready  to 
profit  from  training  by  achieving  higher  responsiveness  If  their 
ability  to  communicate  under  emotion  was  high.    In  Chapter  6,  we 
displayed  the  depressing  effect  of  fewer  than  a  couple  of  dozen 
hours  of  training.    These  effects  persuade  us  that  a  school  Is  less 
than  ready  to  invest  a  profitable  amount  of  time  In  OD  unless  It 
can  commit  Itself  to  three  or  four  days  of  serious  work  as  a 
starter.    In  Chapter  8,  we  found  that  elementary  schools  that  were 
aware  of  their  communication  channels  responded  to  training  with  much 
higher  scores  on  ability  at  collaborative  decision  making  than  did 
schools  that  were  less  aware.    High  awareness  of  communication  channels 
can  be  seen  as  a  good  Indicator  of  readiness  to  reap  a  profit  In 
decision  making  from  OD  training.    Finally,  In  Chapter  10,  we  argued 
that  failure  to  establish  an  Innovative  collaborative  structure 
probably  reduced  the  readiness  of  a  school  for  a  similar  effort  In  the 
near  future,  but  the  school  might  well  become  more  ready  for  cui  -ular 
innovation  than  it  was  before  the  collaborative  failure. 

Implications  for  Diagnosis  and  Raising  Readiness 

The  importance  of  these  readiness  conditions  Indicates 
that  practitioners  should  provide  training  only  to  those  staffs  that 
display  these  readiness  characteristics,  and  should  usually  refrain  from 
recommending  OD  training  to  schools  that  do  not  display  readiness. 
However,  readiness  need  not  be  left  to  happenstance.     Though  some 
schools  may  be  discovered  to  be  In  a  state  of  low  readiness,  they  are 
not  necessarily  doomed  to  forego  major  organizational  change.  We 
believe  that  almost  any  school  can  heighten  Its  readiness  for  change. 
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Saturen  (see  Chapter  7)  has  suggested  techniques  for  increasing  the 
readiness  of  schools,  particularly  readiness  for  collaboration.  These 
techniques*  are  briefly  sununarized  below. 


*    The  work  described  in  this  section  is  part  of  the  outcome  of  Saturen' 8 
association  with  three  other  members  of  the  Adams  County  Mental 
Health  Center  near  Denver.    He  and  Richard  Helgeson  collaborated  in 
designing  each  strategy;  Peg  Blackmore  and  Molly  O'Brian  have  worked 
with  them  in  planning  and  implementing  specific  training  designs 


Courses  to  introduce  OD  values,  theory,  aaid  technology. 
After  entry  was  fairly  well  along,  Saturen  and  his  colleagues  offered 
two  courses  of  thirty  hours  each  to  introduce  OD  to  persons  holding 
various  positions  within  the  school  district.    All  participants  in 
these  courses  were  assigned  the  duty  of  developing  a  proposal  for 
using  OD  technology  to  solve  a  problem  faced  in  their  everyday  work. 
Each  participant  was  required  to  demonstrate  that  he  or  she  worked 
collaboratively  in  designing  a  proposal. 

Workshops  for  curriculum  development.    Some  members  of  the 
courses  described  above  worked  in  the  central  office  as  curriculum 
coordinators.    They  invited  OD  consultants  to  help  them  design  and 
implement  curriculum  planning  sessions.    In  thses  curriculum  planning 
workshops,  a  goal-setting  procedure  was  used  to  promote  collaboration 
and  discussion  of  disagreement.    Later,  those  present  were  encouraged 
to  confer  with  absent  colleagues  before  completing  their  new  curriculum 
plans . 

Survey  of  local  needs.    A  third  strategy  used  for  developing 
readiness  was  to  offer  consultation  in  designing  and  feeding  back  results 
of  a  needs-assessment  survey.    OD  training  was  launched  in  several 
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schools  by  asking  students  and  staff  members  to  indicate,  on  a  standard 
form,  their  perceptions  of  their  school  and  their  wishes  regarding 
change.     In  this  way,  the  consultants  gained  knowledge  very  quickly  about 
norms  regarding  variety  and  collaboration;  this  knowledge  enabled  them 
to  design  Interventions  according  to  readiness  and  the  needs  expressed 

by  staff  members. 

Consultation  with  teachers  to  design  a^  local  workshop. 
Building-level  workshops  became  the  problem-solving  targets  chosen  by 
several  members  of  the  original  district-wide  courses.    Their  plans 
were  viewed  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  expose  all  staff  members 
within  a  school  to  the  variety  of  their  resources  and  to  promote 
collaborative  norms. 

In-service  training  for  developing  classroom  group  processes. 
Many  teachers  responded  to  the  needs-assessment  surveys  mentioned 
earlier  by  requesting  help  In  classroom  management.    These  requests 
were  viewed  as  a  further  opportunity  to  promote  OD  by  encouraging 
teachers  to  assist  one  another  In  generating  multiple  solutions  for 
mutual  problems.    A  thirty-hour  course  of  study  for  groups  of  teachers 
was  prepared.    During  group  meetings,  techniques  were  proposed  for 
diagnosing  and   intervening   into  the  social  structure  of  the  classroom. 
The  method  chosen  was  one  developed  by  Richard  and  Patricia  Schmuck 
(197A)  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  developmental  stages  of 
classroom  groups.    As  teachers  attended  to  inclusion,  control, 
affection,  and  adaptability  within  their  classroom,  they  took  notice 
of  these  needs  among  themselves.     Teachers  were  encouraged  to  work 
together  at  developing  and  implementing  plans  for  achieving  self-renewal 
in  the  classroom. 

Workshops  for  team-building.    The  final  strategy  for 
promoting  readiness  was  that  of  offering  training  to  groups  who  worked 
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or  desired  to  work  as  a  team.    Whenever  possible,  Saturen  arranged  to 
train  two  or  raore  teams  simultaneously  so  that  they  could  benefit  by 
watching  one  another  and  offering  suggestions. 

While  these  techniques  suggested  by  Saturen  are  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  norms  for  expressing  variety  and  working  collabora*- 
tively,  we  believe  that  the  idea  of  providing  training  specifically 
designed  to  increase  other  aspects  of  a  school's  preparedness  for 
organizational  training  can  also  be  developed*    Earlier,  we  pointed 
out  that  a  staff's  ability  to  communicate  during  emotional  stress  and 
its  awareness  of  communication  channels  were  also  characteristics 
associated  with  beneficial  effects  from  training.    Given  this  relation* 
ship,  if  a  consultant  expects  to  provide  training  to  a  staff  in  which 
members  are  relatively  unable  to  communicate  with  one  another  in 
emotional  situations  or  are  unaware  of  their  communication  channels, 
then  he  or  she  should  follow  Saturen' s  lead  and  incorporate  specific 
strategies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  intervention  that  are  designed 
to  improve  a  staff's  abilities  in  these  respects. 

Levels  of  Skill 
In  Chapter  3,  we  set  out  three  levels  of  organizational 
skill:     (1)  that  of  interpersonal  relations,  (2)  that  of  the  subsystem 
level,  and  (3)  that  of  the  system  or  organization  as  a  whole.    By  the 
third,  we  have  usually  meant  the  school  or  the  district.    One  of  our 
hypotheses  was  that  a  minimal  level  of  skill  at  each  of  these  levels 
was  necessary  to  build  skill  at  the  next  level.     It  was  our  hope,  as 
we  examined  the  data,  that  we  would  find  evidence  for  or  against  this 
hypothesis.    Our  hopes,  however,  went  largely  unanswered. 
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He  did  offer  sone  evidence  in  Chapter  6  that  seemed  to  give 
tentative  support,  not  strong,  to  the  derivative  hypothesis  that  scores 
on  the  higher-level  tests  of  coimnunication  would  in  general  be  lower 
than  scores  on  the  lower-level  teats  (see  the  section  in  Chapter  6  on 
"Levels  of  Comaunicative  Skill").    Similarly,  in  Chapter  8  (under 
"Necessity  for  First-Level  Skill"),  we  examined  the  hypothesis  that 
high  scores  on  the  first-level  tests  would  be  necessary  for  schools  to 
achieve  high  scores  on  the  second-level  tests.    Again,  the  evidence 
was  weak. 

We  were  disappointed  that  we  could  not  get  persuasive 
evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  difficulty- 
ordering  of  the  presumed  levels  of  organizational  skill.    We  look 
forward  to  further  investigations  —  our  own  or  others'  —  of  this 
question. 


Spillover 

Some  of  the  variables  we  have  examined  seem  to  be  "enabling" 
variables.    One  example  was  communication  during  emotion  (see  Chapter  5) 
The  evidence  was  fairly  convincing  that  a  high  level  of  skill  in 
connunicating  in  emotional  situations  enabled  commitments  for  action  to 
be  built,  and  that  high  skill  of  some  other  sort  was  not  substitutable 
for  this  "one.  ~  High  openness  to  information,  for  example,  did  not  enable 
high  responsiveness  to  occur.    '*Tiis  is  what  we  mean  by  an  enabling 
variable.    Another  example  was  readiness  for  collaboration  (see  Chapter 
Our  data  argued  that  without  readiness  for  collaboration,  neither 
training  nor  readiness  to  express  variety  could  help  a  school  much  in 
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reaching  certain  constructively  adaptive  practices*    In  fact,  without 
readiness  for  collaboration,  training  given  to  a  school  high  on 
readiness  to  express  variety  could  lower  certain  Indicators  of 
constructive  adaptability.    Still  another  example  was  the  staff's 
awareness  of  communication  channels  (see  Chapter  8).    High  awareness  of 
this  sort  enabled  training  to  have  much  better  effects  on  group  decision 
making • 

Other  variables  seem  to  have  the  trade-off  character. 
Increases  in  them  seemed  to  help  Increases  in  other  organizational 
skills,  without  much  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  other  skills,  and  a 
high  level  of  one  trade-off  variable  would  compensate  for  a  low  level 
of  another  one.    Openness  to  information  (see  Chapter  5)  probably  acts 
that  way.    Some  of  the  communicative  skills  described  in  Chapter  6 
probably  also  act  this  way:    possibly  those  indicating  effectiveness  in 
meetings  and  initiation  and  reception  of  ideas. 

We  are  not  sure  which  of  the  enabling  or  trade-off  variables 
are  the  most  reponslble,  but  we  saw  some  evidence  that  people  in  schools 
are  able  to  take  interpersonal  or  other  organizational  skills  they  learn 
in  one  subsystem  and  apply  them  in  another.  The  skills  seem  to 
"spill  over"  from  one  subsystem  to  another,  carried  by  people  who  belong 
to  both. 

To  the  Classroom 

We  told  in  Chapter  5  about  the  study  by  Bigelow,  in  which 
training  for  organizational  development  given  to  the  staff  of  a  junior 
high  school  showed  clear  effects  on  the  later  modes  of  Interaction 
teachers  carried  on  with  their  students,  even  though  the  training  had 
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neither  Included  students  nor  given  the  teachers  any  explicit  help  in 
thinking  about  their  classrooins.     Students  in  the  trained  school 
initiated  more  talk  and  showed  greater  attraction  to  one  another  than 
students  In  the  comparison  school.    A  very  similar  effect  has  been 
reported  in  at  least  two  other  studies:    Schiouck  and  Runkel  (1970)  and 
Gentry  (1974). 

To  Currlcular  Innovation 

In  Chapter  10,  we  lucamlned  the  kinds  of  innovations 
elementary  schools  undertook  after  they  had  spent  a  period  with  a 
collaborative  innovation,  either  successfully  or  tinsuccessfully •  We 
concluded  that  schools  were  unlikely,  after  an  unsuccessful  collabora- 
tive effort,  to  try  a  more  complex  structural  innovation,  but  that  they 
were  likely  to  undertake  currlcular  innovation.    We  speculated  that 
some  of  the  skills  learned  during  the  collaborative  effort:  ^  even  if  it 
was  unsuccessful  might  have  spilled  over  Into  currlcular  Innovation, 
In  the  sense  that  the  sheer  struggle  for  new  collaboration  or 
structure  teaches  a  staff  that  constructive  conmunlcatlon  can  be 
carried  on  even  during  stress  and  the  kinds  of  emotion  people  feel 
when  ander  stress.    If  a  staff  reduces  its  fear  of  continuing  to 
communicate  during  emotion  while  braving  the  Interpersonal  stresses  of 
serious  innovation,  then  the  effect  seems  likely  to  be  similar  to  the 
one  we  saw  in  Chapter  5  —  that  teachers  become  more  ready  to  be 
helpful  to  one  another  in  their  teaching.    This  readiness,  in  turn, 
should  make  many  kinds  of  currlcular  innovation  seem  less  forbidding. 

Perhaps  a  practitioner  can  encourage  more  of  the  spillover 
effect  than  occurs  naturally.    After  learning  a  skill  in  one  group, 
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perhaps  individuals  or  groups  could  transfer  more  of  what  they  learn 
to  other  settings  if  the  consultant  takes  time  for  an  explicit  discus- 
sion of  possibilities. 

Some  Misapprehensions  Exposed 
We  think  our  data  have  something  to  say  about  several 
ideas  that  are  commonplace  but  probably  not  very  correct. 

That  Was  a  Good  School  Anyway 

Sometimes,  when  a  school  undertakes  a  complex,  difficult 
organizational  change  and  succeeds,  some  onlooker  is  heard  to  say, 
"Well,  sure.    That  school  was  a  good  school  when  they  started.  They 
didn't  have  far  to  go."    The  implication  seems  to  be  that  the  school 
was  already  in  motion  toward  "good"  or  "better,"  and  that  therefore 
the  obser/ed  change  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  didn't 
require  much  thought,  much  effort,  or  much  help  from  a  consultant. 
Such  a  view  is  a  little  right  and  a  lot  wrong. 

We  agree  that  some  schools  are  more  ready  for  successful 
organizational  change  than  others.      Earlier,  we  gave  some  specific 
ways  in  which  we  think  readiness  can  be  high  or  low.    But  for  a  school 
to  be  ready  for  serious  organizational  change  with  the  long-term  help 
of  a  team  of  organizational  consultants  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  school  is  already  very  close  to  a  lively  and  constructive  state 
of  adaptability. 

We  agree  that  a  school  with  high  skill  in  constructive 

adaptability  seems  to  be  capable  of  making  a  success  of  almost  every- 
thing it  takes  on.  It  seems  to  meet  any  sort  of  problem  with  aplomb, 
vigor,  and  cheer.    In  fact,  being  able  to  act  like  tixat  is  what  we 
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mean  by  constructive  adaptability.    We  do  now  and  then  come  across  a 
school  like  that,  and  It  Is  a  joy  to  behold.    The  school  In  Kent  that 
came  closest  to  that  was  K12. 

But  it  is  the  very  rare  school  that  shows  superior  capability 
in  many  respects.    It  is  conmonplace  to  find  one  and  another  school 
that  is  superior  in  one  respect.    The  result  of  this  truism  is  that  a 
few  schools  in  a  district  are  always  "outstanding"  —  in  one  respect  or 
another.    But  if  we  look  at  those  schools  the  next  year  and  the  next, 
the  typical  pattern  is  for  the  school  that  stood  out  in  some  respect 
this  year  to  become  similar  to  the  bulk  of  schools  the  next  year.  In 
Chapter  10,  we  made  the  anal-gy  with  a  cloud  of  gnats.    The  rare  gr.at 
or  school  is  the  one  that  can  stay  at  the  exploratory  edge  as  the 
cloud  moves  throagh  the  changes  in  its  environment. 

Sometimes  the  onlooker  phrases  a  comment  something  like 
this:     "Of  course  the>  made  it.    They've  always  been  an  innovative 
school."    But  looks  can  be  deceiving,    The  school  that  is  constantly 
"innovating"  can  be  adapting  as  uncunstructively  as  one  that  tries  to 
stay  unchanged.     In  fact,  if  a  school  is  known  to  be  trying  serious 
organizational  change  too  often,  we  can  be  almost  certain  the  school 
is  merely  flirting  with  innovation  and  not  making  any  real  change  to 
a  new  stability.    In  our  opinion,  a  series  of  a  few  serious  organizational 
changes  begun  at  about  two-year  intervals  would  be  about  the  fastest 
rate  of  organizational  change  that  could  be  achieved  even  by  the 
toughest,  most  vigorous,  most  resourceful,  most  constructively  adaptive 
school.    And  after  three  or  fo-ir  school-wide  organizational  alterations  — 
of  the  scope  of  team  teaching  or  moving  into  an  open-architecture  school  — 
even  such  a  school  should  be  ready  for  a  good  rest. 
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New  Ways  of  Working  Together  Come  Automatically  after  You  Make  the  Change 

Sometimes,  one  hears  the  opinion  that  new  ways  of  working 
together  —  new  Interpersonal  norms  —  need  not  receive  deliberate 
attention,  because  they  will  be  Invented,  learned,  and  practiced  by 
members  of  the  organization  as  a  "natural"  part  of  making  an  Innovation 
work.    Necessity  will  mother  invention.    The  attention  to  making  explicit 
the  modes  and  norms  of  interpersonal  communication  and  influence  that 
characterized  the  consultation  and  training  given  by  CASEA  and  the  Kent 
cadre  is  sometimes  held  to  be  superfluous,  on  the  ground  that  what  Is 
needed  in  this  respect  will  develop  spontaneously  as  part  of  "settling-in" 
with  the  new  thing. 

In  regard  to  collaborative  innovations  in  elementary 
schools  such  as  team  teaching  or  open  architecture,  our  data  show 
that  this  view  Is  very  wrong.    A  great  many  elementary  schools  In  the 
three  districts  attempted  collaborative  Innovation  during  the  years 
of  our  study*      Even  by  the  weakest  of  our  criteria,  (see  Chapter  6) 
fewer  than  half  succeeded  by  1972.    By  the  more  stringent  criteria  of 
Chapter  10  —  still  very  minimal  criteria  —  a  small  percentage 
succeeded.    The  most  successful  of  the  Kent  elementary  schools  were 
among  those  that  had  received  OD  training.     In  brief,  leaving  schools 
to  struggle  without  help  left  the  bulk  of  them  with  one  cr  two  years 
of  wasted  effort  and  disappointment.    Giving  the  help  of  some  OD 
training  to  schools,  especially  giving  a  larger  amount  of  training, 
enabled  a  majority  of  them  to  achieve  at  least  minimal  success. 
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A  Little  Is  Better  than  Nothing 

Like  some  medicines,  a  little  OD  training  can  be  worse 
than  none  at  all.    We  gave  some  examples  above  under  "Harmful  Effects 
of  Training." 

To  Give  Others  More  Power,  You  Ibist  Give  V£,  Some 

Power  is  a  matter  of  marshalling  one  or  more  kinds  of 
influence.    When  we  resent  Influence,  we  think  of  it  as  a  power  to  be 
resisted.    When  we  freely  invite  help  with  a  task,  we  think  of  the 
helper's  influence  on  the  task  as  a  resource  to  us.    It  is  possible  to 
bring  much  more  relevant  help  and  influence  to  bear  on  problems  than  is 
typically  the  case  in  hierarchical  organizations.    When  the  resource- 
fulness of  both  those  higher  in  authority  and  those  lower  in  authority 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  tasks  where  the  talents  can  best  be  used,  the 
total  amount  of  actual  influence  in  the  organization  will  rise.  In 
Chapter  9,  we  presented  data  telling  how  teachers  and  principals  in 
elementary  schools  perceived  changes  in  their  influence  from  year  to 
year.    There  was  a  large  enough  proportion  of  schools  in  which  the 
total  perceived  influence  rose  that  we  were  willing  to  conclude 
that  tlie  notion  of  power  in  schools  being  a  "zero-sum  game"  is 
untenable. 

organizational  Change  Can  Be  Put  in  a  Do-It -Yours elf  Package 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Kent  project,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  educational  literature  about  "packaged" 
innovations.    The  conception  seemed  to  be  that  any  kind  of  educational 
improvement  could  be  put  into  a  self-teaching  kit  and  sold  over  the 
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counter  like  biscuit  mix  with  a  recipe  on  the  box.    We  believe  the 
findings  set  forth  in  this  book  should  banish  that  expectation,  at 
least  in  regard  to  complex  organizational  change.    Conditions  of 
readiness  vary  widely.    The  immediate  goals  schools  have  in  considering 
change  vary  widely.    Careful  and  accurate  diagnosis  is  always  necessary 
if  harmful  errors  are  to  be  avoided.    As  we  have  seen,  change  under- 
taken under  the  wrong  conditions  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

There  are  two  reasons  that  outweigh  all  others  why  serious 
organizational  change  cannot  be  packaged.     One  is  that  people  have 
great  difficulty  in  seeing  their  own  communicative  norms  and  even  more 
difficulty  in  thinking  of  effective  steps  to  change  them  in  helpful 
directions.    A  group  can  usually  change  communicative  norms  with  the 
help  of  a  skillful  outsider  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  it  would 
take  struggling  by  itself,  even  if  it  were  lucky  enough  to  be  successful. 
The  other  reason  is  the  principle  of  including  the  client  in  the  plan- 
ning, a  principle  we  mentioned  early  in  this  chapter  in  the  section 
on  the  cadre.    When  people  help  build  their  own  plan,  they  have  an 
investment  in  making  it  work  ~  an  investment  they  do  not  have  when 
they  are  asked  to  fit  themselves  into  a  package. 

Lessons 

We  have  listed  many  conclusions,  findings,  and  "lessons" 
in  this  chapter.    We  end  with  a  restatement  of  those  we  think  have 
especial  generality  and  with  a  note  of  hope. 

Guides  for  any  Intervention 

We  think  the  following  are  the  core  guides  to  be  kept  in 
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mind  during  organizational  change  and  while  designing  it.     (1)  New 
norms  for  communication  must  be  practiced  that  demand  much  more 
immediate,  face-to-face  information  than  is  customary  and  allow  much 
less  postponement  of  the  communication  of  information  or  suppression 
of  it  than  customary.     (2)  Systematic  problem-solving  processes  that 
marshal  the  abilities  and  commitment  of  the  working  group  must  be 
adopted.     (3)  A  norm  of  taking  action  (not  just  talking)  in  response 
to  interior  and  exterior  challenges  must  come  about.     (4)  Norms  and 
roles  must  be  understood  much  more  clearly  and  widely  than  is  ordinarily 
now  the  case;  in  particular,  the  principal's  consistency  and  clarity 
from  the  outset  about  his  readiness  to  risk  new  norms  is  vital. 

(5)  Procedures  for  quick  feedback  about  progress  toward  goals  must 
become  a  part  of  every  major  decision  and  every  plan  for  action. 

(6)  Ways  must  be  found  to  maintain  a  lively  effervescence  of  fresh 
ideas,  even  when  they  annoy.    Again,  if  any  one  of  these  conditions 
fails  to  come  about,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  innovation  drops. 

Readiness  Guides 

Distilling  what  we  have  already  said  about  readiness, 
recalling  the  fortunes  of  the  Kent  cadre,  and  remembering  that  every 
school  is  embedded  in  an  environment,  we  select  the  following  as  the 
core  guides  to  assessing  the  readiness  of  a  school.     (1)  The  central 
office  must  support  the  school  in  pursuing  its  own  leads,  or  at  least  be 
permissive  toward  it.     (2)  The  decision  to  move  into  the  innovation 
must  be  almost  consensual  and  the  decision  must  be  recycled  continually. 
(3)  The  desire  for  collaborative  work  must  be  strong  and  widespread 
in  the  staff.     (4)  The  anticipation  of  some  pain,  with  the  concomitant 


expectation  that  the  pain  will  "purchase"  something  that  is  worth  it, 
must  be  widespread-     (5)  The  staff  must  exhibit  a  willingness  to 
entertain  unusual  and  even  embarrassing  ideas  from  its  members. 
(6)  The  key  leaders  must  intend  to  stay  with  the  school  for  at  least 
two  years  after  the  innovation  starts. 

HiTinanR  Leam  from  Mistakes 

We  have  pointed  out,  here  and  there,  where  we  wish  we  had 
done  something  other  than  we  did-    We  have  pointed  out  some  places 
where  we  learned  some  things  we  did  not  know  before  we  looked  at  the 
data-    Having  recognized  some  of  the  mistakes  we  made  in  Kent,  we 
tried  to  do  better.    We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  rate  of  desirable 
outcomes  rose  in  our  next  project  ~  see  Schmuck,  Murray,  Smith, 

Schwartz,  and  Runkel  (1975). 

But  we  are  especially  proud  to  point  out  that  the  Kent 
cadre  did  better  than  we  did.    Once  they  had  made  entry  into  a  school, 
their  average  stay  there  (see  Appendix  5-A)  was  considerably  longer 
than  CASEA's.    That  is,  they  were  better  able  than  we  to  obey  our  rule 
No.  10,  and  to  persuade  their  clients  to  let  them  obey  it. 

Another  comparison  arises  from  the  fact  that  CASEA  did  not 
always  leave  schools  in  Kent  with  fond  farewells  following  us.  There 
were  three  schools  in  Kent  that  were  more  happy  to  see  us  depart  than 
to  remain  (see  Chapter  2) .    But  every  one  of  those  three  at  some  later 
time  invited  the  cadre  to  give  them  consultation  or  training,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  were  aware  that  the  cadre  had  received 
its  initial  training  from  usi    Again,  the  cadre  outdid  us. 
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Finally,  we  point  out  that  the  eleiuentary  schools  with  "the 
larger  amounts  of  training"  that  figured  so  prominently  In  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  received  those  larger  amounts  much  more  form  the  cadre 
than  from  CASEA.    The  cadre  did  all  the  training  In  the  later  years 
covered  by  this  report.    Even  In  1969-70,  the  cadre  put  re 
person-hours  Into  the  work  with  schools  than  we  did.    Our  stellar  school 
K12  received  many  more  person-hours  of  training  from  the  Kent  cadre  than 
from  us.    In  brief,  when  we  have  pointed  to  the  high  scores  of  the 
schools  with  larger  amounts  of  training,  and  when  we  have  pointed  to 
school  K12  at  the  top  of  list  after  list,  we  have  pointed  much  more  to 
the  work  of  the  Kent  cadre  than  to  our  own  work.    When,  In  this  book, 
the  effects  of  OD  training  have  stood  strong  and  proud,  there  also  has 
stood  the  Kent  cadre  of  organizational  specialists. 
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Appendix  2"A 

DETAILS  OF  TRAINING  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS 

We  described  the  nature  of  the  four  training  events  for 
Kent  administrators  In  Chapter  2.    Here  we  give  more  details  about 
each  event. 

First  Main  Event:    1  to  11  April  1968 
Approximately  60  persons  participated  In  the  first  events 
which  was  directed  at  Key  line  administrators.    The  superintendent's 
cabinet  participated  for  all  five  days,  and  principals  and  teachers 
Joined  the  event  for  shorter  times.    The  description  of  the  event  below 
derives  from  the  trainers'  report  to  our  crew. 

Sunday,  April  2 

7:30  p.m.         We  Introduced  the  NASA  consensus  exercise  to  the  cabinet, 
emphasising  learning  to  use  the  cabinet's  resources  and 
to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  cabinet  members. 

9:00  We  led  debriefing,  with  a  report  of  observations  by  CASEA 

staff,  questions  about  feelings  and  reactions  to  the 
exercise,  and  examination  of  how  Interaction  during  the 
exercise  was  different  from  the  way  the  cabinet  worked 
together  during  the  year  or  similar  to  It. 

10:10  Each  Individual  drew  a  chart  of  communication  and  Influence 

within  the  cabinet  on  newsprint.    The  sheets  were  then 
posted  on  a  wall,  and  differences  and  similarities  among 
the  charts  discussed. 

11:00  The  day's  events  concluded  and  the  trainers  met  for  three 

hours . 
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Monday,  April  8^ 

9:00  a.m.         We  continued  to  examine  conmunlcatlon  and  Influence  In 
the  cabinet.    We  divided  the  cabinet  Into  three  groups 
(with  three  persons  In  each)  to  discuss  ways  of  Initi- 
ating new  programs,  which  of  the  cabinet  members  were 
influential  in  approving  new  programs,  and  how  the 
manner  of  making  decisions  in  the  cabinet  helped  or 
hindered  getting  a  plan  adopted. 

10:30  The  cabinet  met  as  a  whole  and  each  small  group  reported 

its  discussions.    We  took  a  survey  to  identify  aspects 
of  the  group's  functioning  that  helped  or  hindered  effec- 
tive and  satisfying  performance  of  each  person's  Job. 

1:30  p.m.         Principals  Joined  the  workshop.    We  Introduced  the  com- 
munication skills  of  paraphrasing  and  behavior  descrip- 
tion, and  gave  a  short  lecture  on  Intergroup  cooperation. 
We  then  put  the  participants  in  small  groups  to  practice 
conmunlcatlon  skills. 

2:15  We  began  the  imaging  exercise.    Each  role  group  (cabinet, 

elementary  principals,  secondary  principals)  listed  on 
newsprint  its  images  of  the  other  two  groups.    Some  of 
the  images  and  a  few  of  the  statements  under  each  are 
given  below. 

Cabinet's  images  of  secondary  principals 

1.  Argumentative,  passively  resisting,  distrustful. 

2.  Genuine  concern  for  kids  and  image  of  district. 

3.  Negative  toward  the  increasing  cabinet  power  and 
Increased  influence  of  program  specialists,  advisers 
and  negotiating  teams. 

Elementary  principals '  Images  of  secondary  principals 

1.  They  have  more  Influence  with  cabinet  than  we  do  and 
feel  their  position  is  more  responsible  than  ours. 

2.  They  get  benefits  for  students  that  we  don't. 

3.  They  don't  communicate  with  us,  especially  about 
continuity  of  curriculum. 

Cabinet's  images  of  elementary  principals 

1.  Genuine  concern  for  kids  and  image  of  district. 

2.  Lack  human  relations  skills  and  management  skills. 

3.  Are  cooperative,  receptive  to  supervision,  realize 
inadequacies,  and  are  less  negative  than  secondary 
about  their  decreasing  Influence  and  lack  of  direct 
access  to  superintendent. 
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Elementary  principals'  Images  of  cabinet 

1.  Approachable  as  Individuals  but  not  as  a  group. 

2.  Avoid  decisions  we  need*  don't  always  conmunlcate 
decisions;  or  we  get  Infomatlon  from  one  Individual 
and  don't  know  whether  he  speaks  for  cabinet. 

3.  Little  unity,  many  conflicts  of  interest  in  cabinet. 

4:15  p.m.        We  introduced  skills  of  checking  one's  impression  of 
another's  feelings  and  of  giving  and  receiving  help; 
participants  then  practiced  these  skills  until  the  after- 
noon session  ended  at  5:00  p.m. 

7:30  Images  were  shared  by  the  total  group:    one  member  of  one 

role  group  described  one  image  of  another  role  group,  and 
a  member  of  the  latter  group  then  paraphrased  it.  This 
process  continued  until  all  images  were  shared. 

9:30  Each  role  group  met  separately  to  find  examples  of  its  own 

behavior  that  gave  the  other  group  its  impression.  Rep- 
resentative examples  were: 

Secondary  principals'  response  to  cabinet 

1.  We're  not  argumentative!    We  don't  initiate  contacts 
with  cabinet  members. 

2.  We  participate  in  civic  activities  and  have  tried  to 
recognize  student  achievement. 

3.  We  have  made  coiiq>lalnts  to  cabinet  members  about 
things  we  don't  like. 

Secondary  principals '  response  to  elementary  principals 

1.  Yes,  we  think  our  position  is  more  responsible  than 
yours,  and  we  do  have  direct  contact  with  the  super- 
intendent . 

2.  We  have  lower  teacher /student  ratios ,  more  counselors, 
more  money  per  student. 

3.  We  haven't  initiated  joint  planning,  or  consulted 
elementary  level  when  creating  our  own  program. 

Elementary  principals'  reiponse  to  cabinet 

1.  We're  child-centered  and  we  conmunlcate  with  parents 
and  community. 

2.  We  don't  use  objectives  in  supervising  teachers. 

3.  We've  accepted  some  specialists  and  programs,  and 
resigned  ourselves  to  others,  we  have  regular 
meetings,  and  are  willing  to  ask  for  help. 
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Cabinet's  response  to  elementary  principals 

1.  Yes  9  we're  approachable. 

2.  We  have  delayed  decisions  you  need  to  have  loade. 

3.  We  liave  different  views  of  each  others'  roles. 


11;00  p.m.       The  session  ended  and  trainers  held  a  staff  meeting. 
Tuesday.  April  9 

9:00  a.m.         Role  groups  met  separately  to  complete  review  of  examples 
of  their  own  behavior. 


10:00  All  groups  met  together  to  share  the  examples.  The 

session  continued  until  noon. 

1:00  p.m.  Teachers  Joined  the  workshop,  and  all  participants  were 
divided  Into  small  groups  for  more  practice  In  communi- 
cation skills. 


1*^5  We  divided  the  participants  Into  six  groups  for  exercises 

that  highlighted  the  use  of  group  resources,  problems- 
solving  approaches,  and  giving  and  receiving  feedback. 

2:00  We  assigned  some  teachers  and  principals  as  observers  for 

the  exercises  and  gave  instructions. 

2:30  The  six  groups  performed  the  task. 

3:30  Observers  reported  to  each  group,  and  participants 

debriefed  the  exercise  and  the  group's  processes. 

^^^3  The  total  group  met  to  debrief  the  afternoon's  work  and 

to  discuss  learning  about  working  in  groups. 

The  session  ended  at  5:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m.         We  Introduced  the  problem-solving  sequence  and  divided  the 
participants  into  six  groups,  with  every  role  represented 
in  all  groups.    The  groups  Identified  problems,  did  a 
force-field  analysis,  bralnstormed  solutions,  and  made 
plans.    Some  of  the  work  on  some  of  the  problems  is 
described  below. 


Personnel  Evaluation 


The  group  suggested  ten  alternative  ways  of  improving 
evalxiatlon,  bralnstormed  a  list  of  activities  for  each 
suggestion,  and  made  a  force-field  analysis.    Among  the 
negative  forces  (which  made  problem  solving  difficult) 
identified  were  a  lack  of  training,  lack  of  leadership 
from  top  administration,  the  difficulty  of  being  objective 
in  evaliiatlons,  confusion  about  the  purpose  of  evaluation, 
lack  of  policy  and  money  and  time. 
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Planning  for  Integration 

The  group  Identl  led  Its  problem  as  the  need  to  develop 
teacher-administrator  relations  to  I.  cllltate  problem 
solving.    It  Identified  positive  forces  such  as  shared 
goals  and  commitment,  and  frequency  of  connunlcatlon.  It 
Identified  negative  forces  such  as  lack  of  trust,  lack  of 
helping  skills,  role  unclarlty,  and  the  press  of  time  and 
other  duties*    The  group  bralnstormed  18  suggestions  and 
settled  on  (1)  ways  to  reduce  demands  on  the  principals' 
time,  and  (2)  creating  ways  for  teachers  to  support  ore 
another. 

Professional  Organization  Participation 

The  group,  after  discussing  possibilities,  settled  on 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  active  participation  in 
professional  organizations. 

It  identified  positive  forces  such  as  good  leadership, 
social  events,  and  benefits  from  membership;  and  it  iden- 
tified negative  forces  such  as  power  conflicts,  poor 
coammnlcatlon,  and  outside  pressures. 

The  group  bralnstormed  14  alternative  solutions* 

9:45  Each  small  group  debriefed  its  own  processes  during 

problem  solving  for  approximately  an  hour. 

10:45  p.m.       The  CASEA  staff  met  again. 

Wednesday.  April  10 

9:00  a.m.         Teachers  and  cabinet  members  (the  principals  were  no 

longer  present)  formed  new  groups  to  share  the  results  of 
last  night's  work  and  to  discuss  ways  of  implementing  the 
solutions. 

10:00  The  cabinet,  secondary  teachers,  and  elementary  teachers 

did  the  imaging  exercise  following  the  procedure  used 
earlier  with  the  cabinet  and  principals.    Some  represen- 
tative images  were: 

Cabinet's  view  of  secondary  teachers 

1.  Feel  they're  important,  are  status-conscious,  are 
Independent ,  politically-oriented. 

2.  Reject  admlnlBtratlve  decisions. 

3.  Spend  fewer  hours  in  classroom  than  elementary  teachers, 
have  less  contact  with  parents,  are  paid  more  for 
extra-curricular  activities. 

►^^►^ 
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ElenentTy  t etchers*  view  of  secondary  teachers 

1.  Don't  cemunlcate  with  us  In  curriculum  matters »  but 
communicate  well  among  themselves. 

2.  More  active  In  professional  organizations  but  also 
encourage  us  to  participate. 

3.  Don't  take  time  to  understand  elementary  problems  and 
look  on  us  as  less  sophisticated  than  themselves. 

Secondary  teachers '  vlev  of  elementary  teachers 

1.  Not  as  argumentative  as  secondary^  and  follow  the  lead 
of  their  principals. 

2.  Don't  respond  to  education  association  newsletter  or 
accept  nominations  to  association  committees. 

3.  Child  as  opposed  to  subject-centered. 

Elementary  teachers'  view  of  cabinet 

1.  Calls  meetings  for  teachers  outside  of  school  hours 
but  during  worklxig  hours  for  administrators. 

2.  Segregated  from  other  parts  of  district,  aloof  and 
distant  from  teachers. 

3.  Too  quick  to  evaluate,  too  rigid  to  change,  request 
teacher  opinion  but  don't  use  it. 

After  the  three  groups  completed  these  lists,  they  shared 
their  images  with  the  other  role  groups.    The  groups  also 
made  lists  of  their  images  of  themselves,  but  these  lists 
are  not  presented  here.    Each  group  next  met  separately 
to  make  lists  of  examples  to  support  the  other  groups' 
Images  of  them.    Some  representative  exanqiles  were* 

Secondary  teachers '  response  to  cabinet 

(Our  records  show  that  generally  the  secondary  teachers 
put  "OK"  on  the  newsprint  as  a  response  to  specific 
impressions  of  the  cabinet;  our  records  of  their  responses 
are  otherwise  not  very  enlightening.) 

Secondary  teachers '  response  to  elementary  teachers 

(Our  records  are  not  enlightening.) 

Elementary  teachers '  re  ponse  to  secondary  teachers 

1.  We  do  not  voice  opinions  and  ideas  at  meetings,  react 
to  an  issue  as  a  block  —  reflecting  what  principal 
might  have  voiced  previously  • 

2.  We  do  not  write  many  letters  to  the  newsletter  or 
make  other  contributions. 

3.  Thanks  —  we  are  child-centered! 

i  *^v3 
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Cabinet's  response  to  elementary  teachers 
!•    Several  meetings  listed. 

2.  We're  also  mentally  segregated  by  chaln-of-conmand 

3.  Cabinet  menibers  haven't  spent  much  time  In  classrooms. 

The  exercise  continued  throughout  the  day.  Following  a 
tiio**hour  dinner  break »  the  Imaging  continued  throughout 
the  evening  and  ended  at  10:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  11 

9:00  a.m.        We  and  the  cabinet  —  the  teachers'  part  of  the  workshop 
over  —  held  an  unstructured  discussion  of  roles  and 
coanunlcatlon  In  the  cabinet. 

1:00  p.m.        The  discussion  continued  throughout  most  of  the  afternoon. 

3:00  The  group  discussed  plans  for  future  training,  and  the 

heads  of  the  Business  department  and  Curriculum  division 
requested  training  for  their  staffs. 

3:30  Discussion  of  roles  and  communication  continued. 

4:30  End. 


Second  Main  Event:    24  _to  26  September  1968 
Approximately  70  district  personnel  with  key  staff  positions 
attended  the  second  event,  a  three-day  workshop  for  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel Services  and  Curriculum  Development  Divisions  of  the  district. 
The  trainers ^  report  of  the  event  is  a  lengthy  narrative;  here  the 
report  Is  severely  shortened. 

Tuesday,  September  24 

9:00  a.m.         One  of  our  crew  gave  a  general  Introduction  and  explained 
the  first  exercise.    Participants  were  randomly  assigned 
to  small  groups  to  share  personal  expectations  for  the 
workshop.    They  readily  did  so,  but  discussions  of  the 
groups'  processes  were  Inhibited. 
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10:00  Newsprint  Hats  of  the  goals  were  posted.    Generally  the 

goals  were:    better  communication,  role  coordination,  and 
understanding;  Improved  nonns,  use  of  resources,  and 
understanding  of  group  processes;  and  personal  growth. 

10s 20  In  a  flshbowl,  group  representatives  shared  the  goals. 

A  second  flshbowl  formed  to  discuss  group  processes 
during  the  morning;  observers*  reports  describe  the 
discussion  as  superficial. 

11-30  In  another  flshbowl,  trainers  compared  the  groups*  goals 

and  their  own  and  found  them  generally  similar. 

1:30  p.m.         Each  division  met  separately.    Trainers  Introduced  and 
modelled  paraphrasing  and  behavior  description. 

1*30  People  with  similar  jobs  met  In  small  groups  to  practice 

communication  skills;  the  practice  seemed  artificial 
and  mechanical  to  observers. 

3:20  Again  meeting  with  members  of  their  own  division  In  small 

groups,  each  person  listed  (a)  helping  and  hindering 
behaviors  toward  himself,  and  (b)  his  own  behaviors  that 
helped  or  hindered  others.    The  groups  then  discussed  the 
lists.    While  the  discussions  In  some  groups  appeared  to 
be  open.  In  others  negative  feedback  was  ccnsplcuously 
avoided.    This  exercise  continued  throughout  the  afternoon. 

7  200  After  dinner,  groups  of  job-related  people  discussed 

helpful  and  unhelpful  aspects  of  the  day. 

8:15  Representatives  from  the  groups  met  In  a  flshbowl  to 

review  the  day.    The  Issue  of  organizational  vs.  "sensi- 
tivity" training  emerged;  It  was  to  continue  throughout 
the  workshop. 

8:40  The  trainers  met  In  a  flshbowl  to  evaluate  the  workshop's 

progress;  nobody  responded  to  an  Invitation  to  partici- 
pants to  join  the  discussion.    It  ended  at  8:45. 


Wednesday.  Sept*»?n>>er  25 

9:00  a.m.         We  divided  the  participants  Into  six  groups  of  those  with 
similar  job  responsibilities,  and  Introduced  the  "Planners 
and  Operators"  exercise.    The  planners  had  45  minutes  to 
devise  and  convey  to  the  operators  instructions  for  the 
solution  of  a  simple  puzzle.    The  exercise  took  the  entire 
morning.    During  debriefing,  participants  shared  useful 
feedback  with  each  other  and  drew  parallels  between  the 
task  and  on-the-job  work. 

710 
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1:30  p.m.  The  two  divisions  met  separately ,  and  we  further  divided 

participants  by  similarity  of  jobs.    The  task  was  to 
construct  a  Tlnkertoy  model  to  represent  relations  within 
each  small  group  and  the  group's  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  division.    Each  group  then  described  Its  model  to 
the  rest  of  the  division.    In  debriefing  the  exercise, 
trainers  noted  that  participants  were  generally  very 
Involved  In  the  teak,  were  Ingenious  In  using  Tinker toys 
to  represent  the  divisions'  structures ,  and  discussed 
In  depth  specific  status  relationships. 

3:00  Each  division  met  as  a  large  group.    The  task  was  to 

form  a  series  of  "living  soclograms"  that  depicted 
various  sorts  of  relationships  within  each  division. 
Each  participant  milled  about  the  room  until  he  felt  his 
location  expressed  his  relationship  with  others  accu- 
rately.   Each  division  was  to  represent  first  (a)  the 
aaount  of  two-vay  communication,  then  (b)  power  and 
Influence,  then  (c)  Interdependence,  and  then  (d)  feel- 
ings of  closeness  or  distance.    Student  Personnel 
Services  did  the  first  two,  and  Curriculum  the  first 
three.    The  trainers  felt  that  the  exercises  produced 
only  moderately  useful  Information,  and  were  generally 
not  worth  the  time  they  took. 

One  group  within  Student  Personnel  Services  began  con- 
fronting the  director  about  communication  problems  during 
the  debriefing,  but  another  large  group  did  not  want  an 
emotionally-charged  confrontation.    The  polarization  and 
confrontation  continued  throughout  that  evening. 

7:00  p.m.  Our  plan  was  to  begin  Imaging  between  the  two  divisions 

as  a  warm-up  for  the  arrival  of  the  principals  the 
following  day.    Because  of  the  tensions  within  Student 
Personnel  Services,  we  decided  to  let  the  divisions 
again  meet  separately. 

Curriculum 

The  division's  task  was  to  set  an  agenda  for  Itself  for 
the  evening.    The  halting  attempts  to  do  so  brought  out 
Issues  of  dependency  upon  authority  and  Indeclslveness 
until  one  small  group  abruptly  began  Imaging  others. 
Debriefing  focused  on  the  group's  difficulties  In 
decision  making.  In  Indirectness,  and  avoidance  of  conflict. 

Student  Personnel  Services 

We  Introduced  the  problem-solving  sequence,  but  the  conf- 
rontation-minded group  called  for  a  personal  confrontation 
agenda  In  an  tinstructured  fashion.    About  20  people  (but 
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not  the  director)  went  to  a  separate  room  with  two 
trainers;  after  10  aimites  one  trainer  decided  that  the 
group  could  handle  a  constructive  confrontation  and  got 
the  director  to  join  the  group.    While  the  Min  group 
worked  on  the  problem-solving  sequence,  the  confronta- 
tion group  first  worked  through  mere  outpouring  of 
feelings  and  then  began  a  more  constructive  course  of 
making  agreements  to  Improve  relationships, 

Tiiursday,  September  26 

9:C0  a.m.  Principals  Joined  the  workshop  and  we  Introduced  the 

imaging  exercise.    Some  representative  images: 

Principals^  view  of  Student  Personnel 

1.  They're  in  the  clouds  (theory-oriented)  while  we're 
on  the  ground  (practically-oriented). 

2.  Set  themselves  apart,  don't  share  information  or  take 
on  duties  (e*g.^  lunchroom)  like  teachers. 

3.  Dictate  rather  than  recommend  solutions. 


Student  Personnel's  view  of  principals 

1.  Don't  call  on  specialists  for  help. 

2.  Violate  district  policy,  e.g.,  on  discipline. 

3.  "Rewrite"  specialists'  Job  descriptions. 

Principals'  view  of  Curriculum 

1.  Move  too  fast,  changes  come  down  from  top,  don't  ask 
for  ideas  from  teachers. 

2.  Lack  of  communication  between  specialists  and  prin- 
cipal, don't  tell  us  what  they're  doing. 

3.  Share  our  philosophy  on  curriculum  development. 

Curriculum's  view  of  principals 

1.  Don't  show  us  examples  of  good  teaching  so  we  can  use 
ideas. 

2.  Don't  call  on  us  enough  to  discuss  curriculum  problems. 

3.  Cooperate  with  us  by  discussing  curriculum  and 
scheduling  problems. 

Newsprint  lists  with  images  were  posted.     Images  were 
shared  in  the  total  group.    The  trainers  reported  that 
there  was  fairly  low  involvement  in  the  exercise  and 
that  few  new  channels  of  communication  were  opened.  The 
session  lasted  until  noon. 
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1:30  p.m.  Principals  left  and  the  two  divisions  again  met  sepa- 

rately; Curriculum  continued  problem  solving,  one  group 
In  Student  Personnel  Services  continued  the  confronta- 
tion, and  the  other  continued  problem  solving.  Some 
results  of  the  problem  solving: 

Curriculum 

Needs  of  the  Deviant  Child 

The  group  identified  the  lack  of  programs  for 
**devlant'*  children  as  the  problem  and  "provide  programs 
for  all  children"  as  the  goal.    It  identified  hindering 
forces  such  as  lack  of  teacher  training,  under^-uae  of 
resources,  public  apathy,  and  imcertalnty  of  diagnosis; 
and  positive  forces  such  as  existing  programs  and 
resources,  concern  by  public  and  staff,  and  financial 
help  from  state  and  federal  governments.    It  suggested 
plans  (rather  vaguely)  to  analyze  clients,  develop  a 
program,  get  materials,  develop  teacher  training,  and  get 
public  acceptance. 

Committees 

The  group  identified  apathy  toward  curriculum  committee 
work  as  the  problem  and  comoiltment  as  the  goal.  It 
identified  hindering  forces  such  as  lack  of  time  and 
place  to  meet,  no  immediate  reward,  and  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  Importance  of  the  work;  and  helping  forces  such 
as  ability  to  exercise  Influence,  rewards  for  committee 
work,  and  opportunities  for  sharing  ideas.     It  recommended 
fairly  specific  action  plans  such  as  setting  up  a  calendar, 
renovation  of  the  instructional  materials  center,  and 
communication  skills  workshops  for  committees. 

Student  Personnel 

Communication 

The  group  identified  lack  of  communication  between 
central  office  and  building  administrators  and  super- 
visors as  the  problem,  and  an  adequate  flow  of  relevant 
information  between  the  two  role  groups  as  the  goal. 

It  identified  negative  forces  such  as  personal  fears 
about  what  supervisors  might  say,  time  pressures,  and 
distrust;  and  positive  forces  such  as  good  relationships, 
and  supervisors'  apparent  willingness  to  help. 

The  group  suggested  some  action  plans,  mainly  more 
openness  by  themselves,  and  scheduling  meetings  of  the 
people  involved. 

7!3 
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Conmunlcatlon 

The  group  Identified  poor  communication  with  the 
division's  director  as  the  problem  and  good  communication 
as  the  goal.    It  Identified  hindering  forces  such  as  the 
director's  style  and  unrealistic  expectations  of  some 
group  members;  and  positive  forces  such  as  the  director's 
request  for  help,  resources  of  various  people,  and  an 
attitude  of  willingness  to  help.    The  group  recommended 
a  number  of  solutions,  mainly  the  use  of  communication 
skills,  better  feedback  and  encouragement  for  the 
director  to  be  open. 

The  Confrontation  Group 

Meanwhile,  the  confrontation  group  was  assessing  Its 
problems  and  goals.    Some  agreements  for  Improving  rela- 
tions were  made;  one  trainer  reported  that  although 
problems  had  not  been  resolved,  there  was  greater  em- 
pathy In  the  group,  and  more  Information  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

Both  divisions  met  together  for  a  general  debriefing  of 
the  three  days.    Several  participants  felt  that  prin- 
cipals had  not  been  serious  about  Imaging,  while  others 
were  pleased  with  the  morning's  results.    The  general 
reactions  to  the  workshop  seemed  to  be  favorable,  and 
several  persons  mentioned  gains  they  or  others  had  made 
during  the  laboratory.    There  was  some  discussion  of 
future  work  with  CASEA,  but  no  definite  plans  were  made. 


Third  Main  Event :    October  1968 
The  third  event,  a  short  eeaalon  for  teachers,  the  cabinet, 
and  school  board  members,  was  rather  hastily  planned.    The  main  record 
of  our  effort  Is  the  transcription  of  a  tape  recording  of  a  debriefing 
seaalon  held  by  the  trainers.    Other  than  Illuminating  the  content  of 
some  exchanges  about  Interpersonal  behavior,  both  facilitating  and 
restraining,  that  occurred,  the  transcription  adds  little  to  the  des- 
cription of  the  event  in  the  text. 


4:30  p.m. 
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In  May  1969,  the  director  of  the  Curriculum  Development 

Division  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  policy  and  the  report  of  the  joint 

committee  of  the  administration  and  education  association.     In  the 

accompanying  letter  he  said: 

I  believe  that  the  work  that  CASEA  has  done  In  our  Kent 
School  District  has  made  it  possible  for  the  administrators 
and  the  K£A  (education  association)  to  vork  more  closely 
together  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do  in 
this  task  of  developing  a  policy  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  students  for  relevant  experiences  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  public. 

Four  problem*solving  groups,  each  containing  at  least  one  representa* 
tive  of  all  three  role  groups,  met  on  the  first  evening.    Some  represen- 
tative products  of  their  work: 
Group  1^ 

The  group  described  "preparing  students  and  teachers" 
(for  dealing  with  controversial  subjects  and  speakers)  as 
its  problem.    It  Identified  several  desired  states,  such  as 
clarity  of  policy,  freedom  to  teach,  freedom  to  hear  con- 
troversial speakers,  and  freedom  from  communi^ty  or  group 
pressures.    It  identified  hindering  forces  such  as  poor 
parent-student  conmimlcation,  feared  loss  of  community 
support,  and  distrust;  and  positive  forces  such  as  "students 
well-prepared,"  "objective  parents,"  and  the  like.  It 
discussed  those  negative  forces  that  could  be  changed,  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  form  that  described  the 
proposed  presentation  as  its  m£.iu  solution. 

Group  2 

The  group  took  "the  criteria  and  process  for  selecting 
an  outside  resource  person"  p.3  its  problem.    Our  only 
records  of  the  group's  work  are  a  few  suggestions  for  solu- 
tions. 
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Group  3 

The  group  Identified  "plan  o£  action  for  peer  group 
rebellion"  as  Ita  problem  and  listed  a  nusiber  of  desir- 
able states  such  as  "student  being  broadened  and  able  to 
assess  Issues  objectively"  but  also  undesirable  states 
like  "Imorallty,  Indoctrinated »  disoriented."    It  listed 
many  restraining  forces ,  such  as  "students  believe  system 
la  hypocritical  (this  reinforces  It),"  lonature  parents, 
adolescent  challenges  of  authority,  and  the  like;  and 
helping  forces  such  as  controlled  environment,  respect  of 
school  district,  and  proper  preparation  by  students.  The 
group  listed  ways  of  reducing  restraining  forces  such  as 
giving  students  more  Influence,  explaining  the  proposed 
policy  on  controversial  Issues  to  students,  and  the  like* 

Group  4^ 

The  group  listed  "coaimmlcatlon  between  community  and 
school"  as  the  problem.    It  Identified  hindering  forces 
such  as  fear  of  loss  of  revenue,  "some  teachers  using 
schools  to  meet  own  needs,"  and  peer  Influence;  and  posi- 
tive forces  such  as  students*  desire  to  become  Involved  In 
school  decisions,  parental  Influence    and  "teachers  and 
school  system."    It  bralnstormed  18  ways  of  reducing  nega- 
tive forces.  Including  Increased  communication  between  all 
parts  of  the  school  comnunlty  as  the  major  theme. 


Fourth  Main  Event;    December  1968 
Our  final  training  event  for  administrators  was  a  short 
laboratory  for  members  of  the  Business  Department.    The  event  was 
modestly  successful,  and  our  records  have  little  to  add  to  the  desc- 
ription of  the  text.    The  design  presented  below  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  followed  In  the  event  Itself. 

Training  Goals;    (1)  Develop  a  group  norm  for  openness  about  organiza- 
tional and  Interpersonal  problems.     (2)  Increase  members*  skills  In 
communicating  and  problem  solving.     (3)  Increase  role  clarity  among  the 
group  members.     (4)  Involve  the  group  In  beginning  co  solve  Internal 
problems  and  problems  It  Is  having  with  other  parts  of  the  school  system. 
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Wednesday >  Deceaber  11 

9:00  a.m.  Introduction  by  Schnuck 

9:15  Five  Square  Cooperation  Exercise 

10:15  Coffee 

10:30  Participants  Identified  group  and  organizational  problems 

In  the  Business  Department.    Skill  exercises  of  para- 
phrasing and  behavior  description  were  Introduced  as 
part  of  this  exercise.    The  group  was  divided  Into 
subgroups  of  two  or  three  which  attempted  to  generate 
problems  that  they  saw  existing  within  the  department. 
The  problems  were  to  be  stated  In  behavioral  terms  and 
others  were  to  paraphrase  In  order  to  show  that  they 
understood  what  the  problem  was.    CASEA  consultants 
suggested  certain  areas  of  problems  not  covered  by  the 
group:    (1)  role  clarity  and  ambiguity,  (2)  effectively 
using  one  anothers*  resources,  or  (3)  closedness  and 
low  participation. 

12:00  p.m.  Lunch 

1-30  Force-fleld  analysis.    The  most  important  problems  were 

defined  and  placed  In  the  framework  of  a  force^f leld 
analysis.  Subgroups  worked  on  such  analyses  and  fed 
their  results  back  to  the  total  group. 

3:15  Brainstorming  action  alternatives. 

Thursday,  December  12 

9:00  a.m.  The  group  made  plans  for  improvement.    The  results  of 

the  first  day  were  summarized  and  plans  were  made  for 
changing  group  procedures  to  Improve  the  Internal 
functioning  of  the  department. 

10:15  Coffee 

10:30  The  group  Identified  problems  that  exist  between  the 

Luslness  Department  and  other  parts  of  the  school  system. 

12:00  p.m.  Lunch 

1*30  The  question  was  Introduced:    "How  should  the  Business 

Department  prepare  to  respond  to  these  problems?"  The 
following  steps  were  discussed:     (1)  Goal  setting, 
(2)  Projected  force-field  analysis,  (3)  Brainstorming 
ways  to  reduce  the  projected  restraining  forces,  and 
(4)  Planning  for  action. 
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Five  of  the  seven  participants  responded  to  a  short  ques- 
tionnaire we  sent  them  in  February  1969.    They  reported  better  oral 
communication,  especially  in  the  newly-begun  weekly  meetings;  more 
understanding  of  their  jobs  by  others  in  the  division;  better  under- 
standing of  others*  jobs;  and  made  suggestions  for  increasing  under- 
standings of  others*  jobs.    There  Is  nothing  else  of  interest  to 
report  about  the  event. 


Appendix  3-A 
Some  Important  Variables 
The  foregoing  theory  has  strong  implications  for  all  phases 
of  interventions.    In  this  section,  we  shall  divide  the  phases  of  inter- 
ventions and  their  effects  into  these: 

1.  Scouting  and  entry 

2.  Contract  building:    Establishing  relations  between 
intervener  and  client 

3.  Conditions  during  transition  and  training 

4.  The  intervention  proper 

5.  Effects  on  first-level  skills:    Individual  and  inter- 
personal 

6.  Effects  on  second-level  skills:  Organizational 
practices  in  subsystems 

?•      Effects  on  third-level  skills:    Outcomes  or  end- 
products 

In  this  section,  we  shall  list  very  briefly  some  variables 
that  have  been  brought  forward  as  important,  in  our  judgment,  by  the 
work  of  the  program  on  Strategies  of  Organizational  Change  at  CASEA. 
Ideally  we  would  argue  for  the  "importance"  of  these  variables  by  tables 
of  the  amount-of-variance-accounted-f or  in  a  series  of  studies  with 
systematically  and  balanced  clusters  of  controlled  and  varied  variables. 
Because  most  of  our  variables  have  been  of  a  sort  that  do  not  yield 
data  susceptible  to  analysi'^.  of  variants,  and  because  the  specification 
of  conditions  under  which  the  variables  have  been  assessed  have  not 
been  very  precise,  we  must  select  the  ^'important"  variables  by  ler.c, 
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quantitative  means.    Many  of  these  variables,  nevertheless,  have 
responded  to  predictions  with  statistical  significance  in  the  data  of 
the  Kent  project  or  in  other  projects  (or  both).    We  shall  note  applica- 
tions of  these  variables  as  we  go  along. 

We  shall  include  some  variables  in  this  list  that  we  have 
never  measured,  neither  in  the  Kent  project  nor  elsewhere.    We  shall  do 
this  because,  as  we  look  back  over  our  research,  a  certain  logic  appears 
here  and  there  that  suggests  variables  that  might  be  very  useful  in  the 
future    <*ven  though  we  have  not  explored  them  yet  in  our  own  work.  If 
we  list  them  here,  other  researchers  may  help  us  by  trying  these 
suggested  variables  in  their  own  work. 
Conditions  at  Entry 

During  entry  into  a  prospective  site  for  organizational 
change,  and  during  diagnosis,  sufficient  information  must  be  gathered 
to  enable  a  training  design  to  be  built  that  responds  to  actual 
conditions  at  the  site.    Furthermore,  diagnosis  will  sometimes  show 
such  low  readinecs  for  change  that  the  intervener  will  decide  not  to 
risk  an  intervention.    The  intervener  may  even  say  to  the  client  *T)on't 
do  it." 

In  diagnosing  readiness  for  change,  the  intervener  will 
hope  to  find  some  dissatisfaction,  enough  so  that  at  least  some 
influential  members  of  the  school  or  district  are  casting  about  for 
some  way  of  changing  things.    At  the  same  time,  the  intervener  will  hope 
that  a  good  number  of  members  will  estimate  the  probability  of  benefit 
from  change  to  be  high  enough  to  motivate  a  tentative  commitment  to  the 
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project.    If  either  prei^ent  satisfactions  are  too  high  or  estimated 
probability  of  successful  change  is  too  low,  the  intervener  will  decide 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  undertake  a  project  to  heighten  readiness 
before  starting  the  main  change  project.    We  gave  an  example  of 
heightening  readiness  when  telling  the  story  of  school  KJl  in  Chapter  2. 
Some  other  suggestions  for  heightening  readiness  appear  in  Chapter  ?• 
Jones  (1973)1  Murray  (1973),  Smith  (1972),  Smith  and  Keith  (1972), 
Starling  (1973),  and  Wacaster  (1973)  have  all  told  stories  of  school 
staffs  in  which  the  "subjective  expected  utility"  of  the  innovation  was 
too  low.     (The  studies  by  Murray,  Smith  and  Starling  are  condensed  in 
the  book  by  Schmuck,  Murray,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Runkel,  1975). 

The  intervener  will  also  hope  to  find  indications  that 
subsyctems  will  remain  fairly  stable  during  the  period  of  training  and 
consolidation  of  new  norms.    If  the  staff  of  a  district  is  to  be  sharply 
reduced  in  number,  training  just  before  or  during  the  reduction  will  be 
futile.    If  those  in  influential  positions  are  to  change  —  such  as 
superintendent,  principal,  or  a  strong  informal  leader  —  special 
periods  of  retraining  will  have  to  be  designed.    Often,  when  a  key 
person  changes,  the  conlition  of  readiness  for  farther  work  in  district 
or  school  becomes  unfavorable,  even  hopeless.    During  the  abortive 
projects  in  differentiated  staffing  studied  by  .'ones  (1973)  and 
Wacaster  (1973) ^  the  schools  changed  their  principals  before  the  new 
norms  became  established.    Simons  (197^)  has  described  the  effects  on 
a  school  that  had  successfully  used  OD  training  when  a  new  principal, 
without  skills  even  of  the  first-level  sort,  took  over. 
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At  the  subsystem  level,  the  intervener  will  ascertain  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  second-level  skill  already  present  and  desjgn 
the  training  accordingly.    The  intervener  will  also  get  what  indications 
he  or  she  can  of  the  third-level  skills  of  the  school  or  district  so 
that  he  or  she  can  estimate  how  far  the  organization  has  to  go  before  it 
becomes  constructively  adaptive. 

The  variables  listed  below  are  indicators,  we  believe,  of 
the  conditions  we  have  described  that  are  important  for  diagnosis  during 
entry.    In  the  language  of  evaluation,  these  variables  will  usually  be 
considered  to  be  independent  variables  within  context  evaluation.  Gome 
might  double  as  flependent  variables;  that  is,  indicators  of  effects  or 
outcomes  (near  or  far)  of  training.    Many  of  these  variables  are  inter- 
dependent and  interrelated  in  complex  ways.    As  such,  their  measurement 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  and  interpret. 

A-1.    Degree  and  distribution  of  emotional  and  cognitive 
readiness  for  collaboration.    How  many  members  are  ready  and  eager  to 
collaborate  and  Just  how  ready  and  eager  are  they?    If  organizational 
members  are  fearful  of  collaboration  or  if  they  do  not  understand  much 
about  what  it  would  demand,  readiness  is  low.    Here  we  have  actually 
thrown  four  variables  i-^to  one:     Degree  of  emotional  readiness,  degree 
of  cognitive  readiness,  distribution  in  the  organization  of  emotional 
readiness,  ind  di.-":tribution  of  cognitive  readiness.     Keadiness  can  be 
assessed  at  interpersonal,  group  (subsystem) , or  orjf^anizational  level. 
The  same  three  levels  of  assessment  apply  to  other  variables  below.  C>ee 
Chapter  7  for  findings  about  readiness  for  collaboration. 
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Present  skill  in  collaborative  work  and  its  distri- 
bution in  the  organization. 

A-3.      Degree  and  distribution  of  readiness  to  bring 
personal  resources  into  view.    See  Chapter  7  for  findings  about  this 
sort  of  readiness. 

A-^.      Present  skill  in  calling  forth  personal  resources 
and  the  distribution  of  the  skill. 

A-f).      Degree  of  responsiveness  —  the  readiness  to  take 
action,  to  commit  oneself,  to  take  the  risk  of  irreversible  action.  See 
Chapter  5  for  findings. 

A-6.    The  fiegree  of  conflict  existing  —  the  extent  to 
which  organizational  members  act  as  if  solutions  to  problems  are  win- 
lose,  and  the  degree  of  gain  or  loss  they  believe  to  be  at  stake. 
Conversely,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  existing  skill  in  dealing 
constructively  with  conflict  and  pain.    The  measure  of  "agreement  to 
value  variety  and  disagreement"  described  in  Chapter  7  taps  this 
variable. 

A-7«      Expected  continuity  of  subsystems  and  of  persons  in 
positions  of  leadership  and  administration  —    will  they  be  there 
throughout  the  period  of  change  and  stabilization?    Thic  is  especially 
important  when  the  power  in  the  system  or  supranystem  is  centered  in 
one  or  a  few  percons,  a.^  in  the  case  of  principal  or  superintendent. 

A-8.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
other  individuals  (with  special  attention  to  leaders  and  adminictrators) 
and  in  other  group:;  or  the  system  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  their  readi- 
ng 
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ness  to  give  information  about  relevant  matters  such  as  happenings  in 
school  or  district,  feelings  (emotions)  toward  actions  of  persons  or 
groups,  technical  information  relevant  to  the  work,  prognostications 
about  the  future,  etc.        in  brief,  trust  or  confidence  ia  others'  use 
of  their  information  power.     (F  r  the  conceptualization  of  information 
power  and  other  sorts  of  power  mentioned  below,  see  Collins  and  Raven, 
1969,  especially  pages  166-168.)    This  cluster  of  variables  includes  the 
trust  prerequisite  for  skill  in  communication  at  the  first  and  second 
levels.    It  also  includes  trust  in  the  group  to  which  the  other  is 
perceived  as  belonging       ethnic  group,  community,  etc. 

A-9-      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
other  individuals  and  groups  in  the  system  in  respect  to  their  readiness 
to  give  punishment  or  reward  for  conforming  to  present  norms  or  for 
adopting  new  norms  ~  that  is,  trust  in  others'  use  of  their  coercive 
and  reward  power.    A  factor  limiting  this  trust  is  the  person's  clarity 
about  the  norms  and  about  the  degree  and  distribution  of  support  for 
them  among  others.    If  organizational  members  cannot  state  norms 
clearly,  or  if  they  find  support  or  disconf irmation  of  a  norm  in  un- 
expected places  in  the  organization,  they  will  receive  rewards  and 
punishments  in  what  they  consider  haphazard  or  unfair  patterns. 

A-10.    Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
other  individuals  and  groups  in  respect  to  their  dependability  as 
models  or  guides.    Do  members  want  to  throw  In  their  lot  with  the 
others  and  become  like  them?    This  is  a  sort  of  motivation  to  belong. 
'Trust  and  acceptance  of  the  referent  power  of  others. 
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A-11.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
other  individuals  and  groups  in  respect  to  their  expertness  —  their 
knowledge  and  work-relevant  abilities.    Trust  in  others '  use  of  their 
expert  power. 

A-12.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
other  individuals  and  groups  in  respect  to  their  legitimacy.    Are  they 
full  members  of  the  organization?    Do  they  have  a  proper  claim  on  one's 
attention,  time,  and  effort?    Trust  in  others'  assertion  of  legitimate 
power. 

Here  is  a  note  about  new  and  old  schools.    We  often  think 
a  new  school  has  a  better  chance  of  changing  than  an  old  school.  We 
think  so  because  we  think  it  likely  that  certain  variables  listed  above 
are  more  likely  to  be  at  favorable  levels.    When  a  staff  has  never 
before  worked  together,  interaction  patterns  do  not  yet  exist  in  which 
to  assess  levels  of  these  variables.    But  at  least  the  staff  has  not 
had  unfavorable  experiences  that  would  have  lowered  their  readinesses. 
Most  of  the  diagnosis  for  a  new  school  must  await  the  first  few 
meetings  of  the  staff,  at  least. 
Relations  Between  Outside  Consultants  and  Client 

These  are  probably  chiefly  "input  variables."    The  inter- 
vener and  client  need  to  check  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  a 
favorable  relationship  is  achieved.    That  is,  there  will  be  assumptions 
at  the  outset  about  purposes,  functions,  roles,  existing  conditions,  and 
so  forth,  and  about  how  intervener  and  client  fit  into  them.    These  are 
bases  upon  which  further  work  is  built.    In  judging  later  effects,  it 
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*   11  be  important  to  be  confident  th?*t  assumed  conditions,  roles,  and 
so  iorth  actually  did  exist.    This  is  the  point  made  by  Charters  and 
Packard  (197^)  and  by  Bunkel  and  McGrath  (1972,  pp.  210-215).    Some  of 
these  input  variables  will  change  in  level  as  the  intervention  continues, 
and  in  that  way  can  be  examined  as  effects  of  dependent  variables. 

B-1.      Degree  of  clarity  of  shared  understanding  between 
client  and  interveners  concerning  who  is  the  client  ~  that  is, 
concerning  who  has  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  client.  Whose 
"agents"  are  the  interveners? 

B-2.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  felt 
by  the  client  in  the  interveners  in  respect  to  the  interveners' 
readiness  to  give  relevant  information  about  their  own  purposes  and 
about  the  likely  course  of  the  intervention  —  in  brief,  trust  or 
confidence  in  the  interveners '  use  of  their  information  power.  This 
includes  trust  in  the  group  or  population  sector  to  which  the  client 
sees  the  interveners  belonging  ~  ethnic  group,  scientific  coterie, 
professional  allegiance,  etc. 

Note:    Individuals  can  give  less  weight  to  their  own  inter- 
action with  interveners  than  to  the  interveners'  interaction  with  the 
subsystem.    Sometimes,  even  if  an  individual  feels  personally  misled 
by  the  interveners,  the  individual  will  tentatively  continue  to  parti- 
cipate in  training  if  he  or  she  believes  the  interveners  are  treating 
the  group  as  a  whole  competently  and  honorably. 

B-3.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
the  interveners  in  respect  to  their  readiness  to  punish  or  reward 
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members  of  the  client  group  for  conformity  to  the  interveners'  norms  and 
goals  —  that  is,  trust  in  the  interveners'  use  of  coercive  and  reward 
jgower.    This  includes  the  possible  collaboration  of  the  interveners  with 
administrators  or  other  powerful  persons  in  the  client's  own  organization 
to  reward  or  punish  participants.    Obviously,  this  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  more  reward  or  punishment  being  good  or  bad.    As  interveners, 
it  is  true,  we  do  try  almost  always  to  avoid  being  punitive,  and  we 
always  try  to  avoid  being  used  by  administrators  as  agents  of  punishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  make  constant  use  of  our  reward  power  in 
judicious  ways.    Especially,  we  seek  to  make  the  change  process 
rewarding  —  not  to  make  rewards  contingent  upon  our  presence.    This  is 
complex  and  not  easy  to  measure. 

B-if.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
the  interveners  in  respect  to  their  dependability  as  models  or  guides. 
Do  clients  want  to  take  on  the  interveners'  skills,  norms,  and  values? 
Trust  and  acceptance  of  interveners '  referent  power. 

Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
the  interveners  in  respect  to  their  expertness  —  their  knowledge  and 
work-relevant  abilities.    Do  participants  have  confidence  in  the 
interveners'  competence  and  in  their  use  of  expert  power? 

B-6.      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
the  interveners  in  respect  to  their  legitimacy.     Is  it  proper  for 
these  interveners  to  be  presenting  themselves  as  such?    Do  they  have 
the  imprimatur  of  relevant  groups  or  authorities?    Do  clients  have 
confidence  in  interveners'  legitimate  power? 
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Note:    A  factor  in  accepting  expert  power  and  legitimate 
power  that  we  have  encountered  is  that  senior  members  of  the  intervention 
team  are  usually  perceived  as  having  more  legitimacy  than  younger  members. 

B-7 •      Degree  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  participants  in 
making  use  of  the  interveners  versus  behaving  passively  toward  them  and 
always  waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do  next. 
Conditions  During  Transition  and  Training 

These  variables  indicate  conditions  that  may  not  be 
ascertainable  at  an  early  stage  of  entry  and  diagnosis  or  may  not  be 
important  then,  but  become  important  once  transition  and  training  get 
under  way. 

C-1.      Subjectively  expected  utility.    This  is  an  appraisal 
clients  make  by  adding  the  benefits  they  are  probably  getting  now  to 
their  estimate  of  the  cost  or  pain  of  bringing  about  the  change,  and 
subtracting  these  from  the  benefits  they  think  are  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  change.    This  kind  of  thinking  is  treated  in  the  psychological 
literature  of  "utility  theory."    If  the  person  perceives  that  certain 
benefits  (b^)  are  at  present  possible,  each  with  a  probability  of  p^, 

and  that  certain  costs  of  making  the  change  (c.)  are  possible,  each 

with  a  probability       p.,  and  if  he  or  she  expects  that  certain 

J 

benefits  (b^)  will  ensue  after  the  change,  each  with  probability  p^, 

then  his  or  her  subjectively  expected  utility  (SEU)  for  making  the 
change  is 

k  1  J 
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Thie  conception  explains  what  is  ordinarily  called 
"resistance  to  change."    If  the  person  estimates  possible  benefits, 
costs,  and  losses,  with  their  attendant  probabilities  in  such  a  way  the 
SEU  comes  out  negative,  then  he  or  she  will,  quite  rationally,  not  wish 
to  make  the  change.    The  greater  a  person's  SEU,  the  greater  will  be 
the  person's  feeling  of  investment  in  the  change  project,  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  his  or  her  feeling  of  "owning"  the  change  project  or  what 
people  usually  call  commitment. 

Some  of  the  variables  listed  below  are  components  or 
partial  determinants  of  SEU  and  will  therefore  show  some  correlation 
with  it.    But  none  of  the  variables  listed  below  is  quite  equivalent  to 
SEU. 

C-2.      Degree  and  distribution  of  support  from  supra- 
systems  —    that  is,  support  from  the  school  or  principal  for  a  team  of 
teachers,  support  from  district  administrators  for  a  school's  change 
efforts,  and  the  like.    Support  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  money, 
equipment,  released  time,  public  announcements  of  approval,  etc.  This 
support  can  be  delicate  and  crucial  when  power  is  centered  in  one  or  a 
few  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  principal  or  superintendent. 

C-3-      Degree  of  common  understanding  of  the  goals  and 
nature  of  the  proposed  change.    If  the  px'oposed  change  includes  finding 
and  formulating  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change,  in  contrast  to 
having  a  clear  design  for  the  desired  outcome  beforehand,  then  it  is 
important  to  have  a  common  understanding  that  transforming  vagueness 
into  a  coherent  plan  is  a  part  of  the  t^^Gk. 

o 
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C-^,      Degree  of  independence  of  the  subsystem  undergoing 
change  from  other  subsystc^ms  and  from  its  suprasystem, 

C-5-      Degree  and  distribution  of  trust  (confidence)  in 
emergent  leaders  or  leaders  newly  appointed  for  subsystems  in  respect  to 
their  use  of  information  power, 

C-6.      • • •  their  coercive  and  reward  power, 

C-7 •      • • •  their  referent  power, 

C-8,  their  expert  power,  and 

C-9-      ...  their  legitimate  power. 
Characteristics  of  the  Intearvention  Proper 

These  are  independent  variables.    It  is  true  that  inter- 
veners will  choose  certain  features  to  incorporate  in  their  intervention 
design  according  to  their  diagnosis,  and  in  that  way  design  features  can 
be  dependent  on  conditions  existing  at  the  outset.    But  we  are  treating 
these  variables  as  offering  characteristics  that  the  interveners  choose 
to  bring  about  desired  effects  or  outcomes  on  the  part  of  the  client, 
and  that  makes  them,  formally,  independent  variables.* 


*For  the  purposes  of  this  book,  we  are  dealing  only  with  interventions 
having  the  nature  of  OD  training. 


Within  the  Kent  project,  we  do  not  have  the  capability  of 
assessing  very  many  of  the  variables  listed  here.    We  list  them  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  and  for  possible  later  use. 

D-1.      T;rpe  of  intervention;     (a)  none,  (b)  demonstration, 
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(c)  training  proper,  or  (d)  guided  action. 

D-2.      Origin  of  intervention:    whether  (a)  requested  by 
the  client,  (b)  by  a  subsystem  or  euprasystem  connected  with  the  client, 
or  (c)  by  the  intervener.    If  (a)  or  (b),  by  what  parts  and  how  the 
origination  was  distributed  within  the  part. 

D-3.      Content-target  of  the  intervention:    whether  (a) 
for  information-sharing,  as  in  discussions  during  entry,  (b)  for  contract- 
building  between  client  and  intervener,  as  in  discussions  during  entry  or 
in  a  demonstration,  ov  whether  training  in  (c)  communicating,  (d) 
establishing  goals,  (e)  coping  with  conflict,  (f)  using  group  procedures, 
(g)  solving  problems  in  groups,  (h)  making  decisions,  (i)  collaborating 
or  team-building,  (j)  building  new  organizational  structures,  (k) 
evaluating  and  monitoring,  or  (l)  a  combination  of  more  than  one  of 
these. 

D-4.      Organizational  level  to  be  trained;  whether 
(a)  interpersonal,  (b)  subsystem,  (c)  more  than  one  subsystem  of  the 
organization  —  school  or  district  —  or  (d)  the  organization  and  its 
environment. 

Pedagogy:    amount  and  frequency  of  feedback  to 
participants  of  indicators  of  progress  and  goal-achievement  is  almost 
the  only  way  we  vary  our  pedagogy  of  training.    Obviously,  we  could 
vary  the  pedagogy  in  many  ways;  for  example,  act-then-think  versus  the 
contrary,  flexible  versus  rigid  curriculum,  proportion  of  experiential 
learning,  etc.    However,  the  success  of  our  training  methods  usually 
depends  on  using  the  pedagogy  we  have  developed;  we  do  not  often  try 
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to  vary  it.    We  do  not  have  any  indicator  of  this  variable  of  frequency 
of  feedback  within  the  Kent  data. 

D-6.      Amount  and  frequency  of  time-overload  required  of 
participants.    This  can  be  considered  part  of  the  cost  of  change  —  part 
of  what  is  risked.    See  variable  C-1  above. 

D-7.      Appropriateness  of  the  pacing  of  phases  of  the 
training  to  match  the  movement  oi  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  trainees. 
In  the  psychological  literature,  this  is  discussed  as  level  of  complexity, 
among  other  headings.    See,  for  example,  the  studies  by  Dember  and 
Earl  (1957). 

D-8.      Total  amount  of  training.    This  has  four  parts:  (a) 
amount  and  (b)  distribution  of  hours  among  the  intervention  team 
members  and  (c)  amount  and  (d)  distribution  of  hours  among  client 
persons  and  subsystems.    See  Chapter  6  for  evidence  on  the  effects  of 
different  amounts  of  training. 

Effects  on  First-Level  Skills:    Individual  and  Interpersonal 

These  are  the  variables  already  listed  in  our  discussion  of 
first-level  skills;  namely, 

E-1.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  interpersonal 
communication. 

E-2.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  converting 
frustrations  into  problems. 

E-5.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  eliciting 

information. 

E-^.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  responsiveness;. 
4  v^fW 
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E-5.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  bringing  into 
view  the  personal  abilities  and  resources  of  others. 

Effects  on  Second-Level  Skills;    Organizational  Practices  in  Subsystems 

Here  we  repeat  the  variables  we  listed  in  our  discussion  of 
second-level  skills: 

F-1,      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  clarifying 
communication  throughout  the  subsystem. 

F-2.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  agreeing  upon 
goals  and  revising  them  as  necessary. 

F-5.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  uncovering 
conflicts  and  dealing  with  them  as  problems. 

F-4.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  using  improved 
procedures  l,n  meetings. 

F-5.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  group  problem 

solving. 

F-6.      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  making  decisions 
by  appropriate  methods. 

F-7*      Degree  and  distribution  of  skill  in  assessing 

progress. 

In  addition  to  these  subsystem  skills,  it  is  often  useful 
to  assess  the  three  qualities  we  collectively  call  charisma  (after 
Berlew).    These  three  qualities  overlap  in  meaning  with  the  variables 
just  above. 

F-8.      Degree  of  charisma  in  the  subsystem  as  ability  to 
conceive  goals  as  furthering  the  values  cherished  by  the  group. 

F-Q.      Degree  of  charisma  as  ability  to  make  one  another 
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feel  strong  and  personally  eff ective» 

F-10.      Degree  of  charisma  as  ability  to  feel  a^  sense  of 
urgency  concerning  the  achievement  of  stated  goals. 
Effects  on  Third-Level  Skills ;    Outcomes  or  End -Products 

These  variables  or  conditions  or  organizational  abilities 
are  those  we  take  to  characterize  the  self-renewing  organization  —  the 
organization  capable  of  constructive  adaptation.    But  the  four  criteria 
we  listed  in  our  discussion  of  third-level  skills  are  not  simple 
unidimensional  variables.    Hence,  we  shall  list  some  simpler  variables 
under  each  of  the  criteria.    The  reader  should  keep  in  mind,  too,  that 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  conceive  appropriate  assessments  at  this 
third  level  of  organizational  functioning  than  at  the  other  two. 
Constructive  adaptation  implies  innovation,  variety,  and  non-routine 
functioning.    Consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  to  specify  in  advance 
just  what  an  assessor  ought  to  look  for.    The  best  suggestion  we  have 
is  to  count  events  that  seem  to  evidence  these  qualities.    Our  sugges- 
tions for  "variables"  (if  you  want  to  call  them  that)  below  are  the 
best  we  can  do  at  this  time.    We  hope  that  future  research  will 
provide  us  with  better  ways  of  interpreting  organizational  behavior 
in  respect  to  constructive  adaptation. 

Instituting  problem  solving  episodes.    The  criterion  here 
is  that  in  almost  all  types  of  subsystems  in  the  school  or  district, 
systematic  problem  solving  is  instituted  when  progress  toward  a  goal 
becomes  unacceptable,  and  we  list  this  below  as  variable  G-1. 

The  criterion  includes  marshalling  resources  to  meet 
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problems.    By  resources,  we  mean  the  resources  in  and  among  people. 
People  are  the  guardians  and  dispensers  of  technical  resources  (money, 
equipment,  etc.).    The  variable  here  is  that  of  responsiveness  to 
problems.    Dcing  something  about  a  problem,  of  course,  requires  formula- 
ting the  problem,  making  plans  and  carrying  the  plans  into  action. 
Instituting  problem-solving  is  the  earlier  phase;  taking  action  and 
monitoring  results  is  the  later  phase.    Consequently,  some  particular 
action  on  the  part  of  a  school  could  reflect  both  the  criterion  of 
instituting  problem  solving  and  the  criterion  (below)  of  taking  action 
steps.    Following  are  some  specific  examples  of  actions  (or  qualities  of 
them)  that  could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  ability  of  a  school  or 
district  to  meet  this  criterion. 

G-1.      Appropriateness  of  applications  of  systematic  ^  roup 
oblem  solving  when  progress  toward  a  goal  becomes  unacceptable. 

G-2.      Dispatch  (relative  quickness  or  delay)  in  rejecting 
an  innovation  or  committing  effort  to  it.    If  effort  is  committed,  the 
criterion  is  met  better  if  the  effort  is  shared  (that  is,  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  effort  is  known  to  all  concerned)  and  wide- 
spread in  the  school  or  district.    Examples  of  relevant  innovations  are 
desegregation-integration,  team  teaching,  programming,  planning, 
budgeting  and  evaluation  systems,  and  the  like.    See  comparisons  of  the 
adoption  of  team  teaching  in  Chapter  10,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
cadre  of  organizational  specialists  in  Chapters  2,  4,  and  12. 

G-3»    Appropriateness  with  which  a  system  or  subsystem 
call^  upon  outside  experts  for  help.    An  example  of  an  event  that  can 
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be  counted  is  the  work  of  the  Kent  cadre  with  the  superintendent's 
cabinet  described  in  Chapter  2. 

Number  of  events  or  problem  solving  activities  that 
evidence  a  perception  in  system  or  subsystem  that  pain  and  conflict  can 
be  used  as  information  and  are  not  taboo  —  that  conflict  and  pain  can 
be  dealt  with  actively,  conf rontively,  and  purposefully.    We  described 
an  event  of  this  sort  in  Chapter  2:     the  case  of  the  school  that  called 
in  the  cadre  when  a  large  number  of  teachers  had  handed  in  their  resig- 
nations.   This  event  also,  of  course,  reflects  ability  of  the  G-3  sort. 

Maintaining  access  to  fresh  ideas  and  other  personal 
resources.    Here  we  mean  maintaining  access  at  the  organizational  3evel. 
Evidence  would  consist  of  any  kind  of  undertaking  that  could  bring  out 
new  potentialities  for  ideas  of  further  action.    The  criterion  is  that 
in  almost  all  types  of  subsystems,  the  organization  draws  not  only  upon 
the  abilities  of  members  that  the  cyclic  repetitive  routines  require  of 
them,  but  it  also  draws  upon  abilities  they  possess  that  would  not  be 
required  in  a  traditional  job  description.    Some  of  these  non-routine 
abilities  are  sometimes  applied  in  subsystems  to  which  the  individual 
does  not  routinely  contribute.    The  happenings  we  have  numbered  G-3  and 
G-k  above  could  be  indicators.    Here  are  oome  further  possibilities. 

G-5-      Degree  of  success  in  changing  the  role-reciprocations 
between  teacher  and  pupil  toward  using  a  greater  range  of  the  potential- 
ities of  teacher  and  pupil.    See  Chapter  5  for  an  example. 

G-6.      Number  of  events  that  give  evidence  of  a  perception 
in  the  school  or  district  that  the  redistribution  of  power  ne^d  not  be 
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£  zero-sum  game.    See  Chapter  9. 

G-7.      Degree  of  the  district's  support  for  organizational 
specialists.    See  Chapters  k  and  11, 

Taking  actim.    This  is  responsiveness  at  tne  organizational 
level.    The  criterion  is  that  in  almost  all  typea  of  subsystems,  non- 
routine  actions,  planned  after  careful  diagnosis  to  meet  emerging 
internal  or  external  demands,  are  carried  through  and  assessed  for 
effect.    This  is  done  not  merely  at  the  individual  level,  but  at  least 
at  the  level  of  the  group;  the  group  may  be  ad  hoc,  or  :.t  may  be  a 
regular  segment  of  the  organization  that  puts  aside  some  of  its 
routine  operation  for  a  time.    Some  groups,  buch  as  a  cadre  of 
organizational  specialists,  might  have  almost  all  their  time  assigned  to 
non-routine  tasks  or  to  aiding  others  in  non-routin.. ,  emerging  tasks. 
Once  in  a  while,  a  non-routine  emerging  task  can  involve  the  entire 
organization.    Examples  could  be  of  the  sort  numbered  G-1,  G-2,  G-3,  and 
G-5  above. 

Assessing  movement.    Here  the  criterion  is  that  in  almost 
all  types  of  subsystems,  progress  toward  goals  is  checked  periodically 
(though  this  is  not  necessarily  done  by  the  subsystem  itself)  and  the 
assessment  becomes  known  to  all  persons  functioning  in  that  subsystem 
and  to  appropriate  persons  in  interfacing  subsystems  as  well.    Goals  or 
methods  or  both  are  altered  when  progress  is  judged  unsatisfactory. 
Continued  effort  toward  the  same  goal  by  the  same  methods  does  not 
continue  beyond  a  few  cycles  of  operation  when  ^-he  belief  becomes  wide- 
spread that  progress  is  inadequate  (in  the  case  of  organizational 
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supports  for  teaching,  a  cycle  is  ordinarily  a  year  in  length). 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  2,  the  Kent  district  reacted  with 
dispatch  and  courage  to  the  financial  crisis,  and  certainly  monitored 
the  degree  and  speed  with  which  they  got  their  balance-sheet  back  into 
the  black.    They  also  did  not  have  to  bring  in  outsiders  to  clean  house. 
There  are  a  few  evidences,  too,  in  the  doings  of  the  cadre.  For 
example,  there  was  much  discussion  in  the  cadre's  minutes  of  assessing 
their  progress  toward  their  own  goals  (as  distinct  from  helping  schools 
monitor  their  progress).    See  Chapters  2,  ^,  and  12  for  other  doings  of 
the  cadre  of  organize  clonal  specialists. 

In  Chapter  11,  we  shall  present  the  results  of  a  few 
questionnaire  items  that  have  some  connection  with  third-level  skills, 
but  these  items  are  not  very  satisfactory.    Our  best  evidence  within 
the  Kent  data  lies  in  specific  spontaneous  events  that  reflect  the 
character  of  constructive  adaptation.    We  shall  point  these  out  as  we 
go  along. 
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Appendix  4-A 

Work  of  the  Kent  Cadre  from  1969  to  the  Fall  of  1974 

Each  section  in  this  appendix  summarizes  interventions  made 
with  a  particular  client  group.    The  entries  in  each  section  include  the 
date,  details  of  client  group  membership,  the  length  of  time  involved, 
the.  nature  or  purpose  of  the  intervention  and  the  consultants  or 
specialists  involved.    This  list  is  probably  incomplete,  since  the 
information  comes  largely  from  the  Kent  cadre's  memo-records  of  meetings. 

The  Kent  Schools 

Elementary  School  KOI 

(a)  2/7I1;  staff;  2  hoxirs ;  diagnosis;  Cadre. 

(b)  UM;  staff;  3  hoxirs ;  data  feedback;  Cadre. 

(c)  8/7U;  staff;  12  hoxirs;  training;  Ca4re. 

ELementaiy  School  K02 

(a)  8/70 ;  staff;  7  hours  x  2  days;  training;  Cadre. 

(b)  11/70;  staff;  meeting;  feedback  from  interviews;  Cadre. 

^'TPentary  School  KOU  : 
12/73;  staff  U  hours;  diagnosis-data  feedback;  Cadre. 

Elementary  School  K05 

(a)  10/68;  staff;  meeting;  planning;  CASEA. 

(b)  11/68;  staff;  meeting;  interviews;  CASEA. 

(c)  1/69;  staff;  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA. 

(d)  3/69;  staff;  6  hoxirs;  training;  CASEA. 

(e)  8/TO;  staff;  6  hoxirs;  training;  Cadre, 

Elementary  School  KOJ. 

8/72;  staff;  \mknown;  unknown;  Cadre. 

Elementary  School  KO8 

10/73;  administrators;  1  hour;  diagnosis;  Cad.re 
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Elementary  School  KLl 

(a)    10/68;  staff;  2  meetings;  interviews;  CASEA. 
Cb)    11/68;  staff;  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA. 
Cc)    12/68;  staff;  9  hours;  training;  CASEA. 
Cd)    2/69;    staff;  meeting;  planning;  CASEA. 

(e)  3/69;  staff;  6  hours;  training;  CASEA. 

(f)  8/70;  staff;  6  hours  x  h  days;  training;  Cadre. 

(g)  10/73;  administrators;  1  hour;  diagnosis;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  K12 

(a)  8/69-  staff;  10  hours  in  2  days;  training;  CASEA  and  Cadre, 
[l\    1069;  s?aff;  h  hours  a  2  days;  training;  CASEA  and  Cadre. 
Cc)    8/70;  staff;  7  hours  x  2  days;  training;  Cadre. 

Cd)    1/72;  staff;  7  hours  jc  2  days;  training;  Cadre. 

Elementary  School  K13 

Ca)    3/70;  staff;  2  hours  oc  5  days;  training;  Cadre. 

(b)  8/70;  staff;  5  hours;  follow-up;  Cadre, 

Elementary  School  KlU 

(a)    8/70;  staff;  3  hours  x  7  days;  training;  Cadre. 
Cb)    11/70;.  staff;  3  hours  jc  2  days;  follovr-up;  Cadre. 

Elementary  School  K15 

(a)  8/70;  staff;  22  hours  in  U  days;  training;  Cadre. 

(b)  10/70;  staff;  meeting;  process  consultation;  Cadre. 
Cc)    12/70;.  staff;  meeting;  discussion;  Cadre. 

Junior  High  School  K22 

Ca)    9/69;  principal'  &  some  teachers;  2  hours;  diagnosis;  Cadre  h  CASEA. 
Cb)    9/69;  staff;  2  hours;  training;  Cadre  &  CASEA. 
Cc)    10/69;  staff;  2  hours;  training;  Cadre  &  CASEA. 

Jiinior  High  School  K23 

Ca)  10/68;  snaff;  meeting;  group  interviews;  CASEA. 

(b)  11/68;  staff;  meeting;  feedback;  CASEA. 

Cc)  1/69;  staff;  meeting;  planning;  CASEA.  ^    .  .  r-.oTPA 

Cd  2/69    cabinet  subgroup;  2  meetings  plus  h  hours;  training;  CASEA. 

Ce  2/69    small  grbups;  aneeting;  planning  and^ training;  CASEA. 

Cf)  2-3/69;  department  group;  Sheetings;  training;  CASEA. 

(k)  3/69;  staff;  7  hours;  training;  CASEA.  ^  4.    •  •        «  t 

(h)  5/70!  staff  I  3  meetings;  process  consultation  and  training;  Cadre. 

770 
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High,  School  K31 

(a)  10-11/68;  staff;  2jneetings;  intervievs  and  feedhack;  CASEA. 

(b)  Winter/69;  department  chairmen  and  administrators;  k  meetings; 
entry  discussions;  CASEA 

(c)  Spring/69;  department  chairmen;  3  meetings;  training;  CASEA. 

(d)  Spring/69;  department  chairmen  and  administrators;  2  meetings; 
planning;  CASEA. 

(e)  Fall/69;  department  chairmen  and  administrators;  5  meetings; 
process  consultation;  CASEA  and  Cadre. 

(f)  11/72;  administrators;  iinknown  hours;  process  consultation;  Cadre. 

High  School  K32 

(a)  10-11/68;  staff;  2  meetings;  interviews' and  feedback;  CASEA. 

(h)  1/69;  administrative  group;  3  hoxirs;  process  consultation;  CASEA. 

(c)  1/69;  humanities  department  and  coordinator;  5  hours;  imaging;  CASEA. 

(d)  2/69;  staff;  3  hoxars  and  1  meeting;  problem  solving;  CASEA. 

(e)  3/69;  administrators;  2  hotirs;  planning;  CASEA. 

(f)  V69;  cabinet;  15  hours  in  3  sessions;  training;  CASEA. 

District-Wide  Groups 

Superintendent' s  Seminars 

Prom  December/71  through  June/73  meetings  approximately  once  a 
ittonth.  for  superintendent  and  groups  of  individual  staff  members 
from  the  district;  Cadre  convenes  and  facilitates;  about  2  hours 
each.;  numbers  in  attendance  unknown. 

Sdcial  Studies  Advisory  Committee 

11/72  and  3/73;  2  meetings  of  50  persons  facilitated  by  Cadre. 
Fdreigh  Language  Committee 
1/73;  facilitation;  Cadre. 
Kent  Education  Association 

(a)  beginning  in  January/71;  process  observation  at  meetings  of 
50  xiember  representative  council;  Cadre. 

(b)  Spring/71;  problem  solving  sessions  for  representative  co\incil 
and  executive  board  followed  by  confrontation  meeting;  Cadre. 

School  Board  I^eetings 

Fall  1970;  "some"  meetings;  unknown  hours;  process  consTiltation;  Cadre. 
Principals 

7/70;  1/2  day;  training;  Cadre. 
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Commimication  Sxirvey. 

10/73;  unknown  hours;  superintendent  conmssioned  a  survey  of  all 
sckooi  staffs  to  ascertain  their  desires  about  communicating  with 
"him.    Completed  by  Cadre  by  January  7^;  Personnel  Department  helped 
compile  data.    Results  fed  back  in  writing  to  principals  and  cadre. 

District  Budget  Election  Coamittee 

(a)  12/71;  1  meeting;  Special  Levy  Seminar;  facilitation;  Cadre. 

(b)  Kov/72;  unknown  hours;  problem-solving  training;  Cadre. 

Central  Office  Groups 

Superintendent ' s  Cabinet 

(a)  January  1970  through  September  1971;  process  observation;  Cadre, 

(b)  July  1970;  one  week;  training  Cadre. 

Curric\ilum  Development  Division 

July  1970;  one  week;  process  consultation;  Cadre 

Superintendent '  s  Simmer.  Workshop 

August  1973;  3  days;  facilitation;  Cadre 

Parent,  Student ,  or  Out-of-Di strict  Grou£s 
PTA  Presidents  and  Building.  Principals 

(a)  May  1970;  one  meeting;  facilitation;  Cadre 

(b)  September  1973;  one  meeting;  training;  Cadre 

Elementary  School  Staff  and  Parents 

(a)  May  1970;  "some"  meetings;  conferences  between  staff  and 
parents  of  KLO  establishing  drop-in  center  to  deal  with 
drug  problems;  facilitation;  Cadre 

(b)  Spring  197l^;  staff  &  PTA  members  of  school  KOk;  one  meeting; 
training;  Cadre 

PTA  District  Orpanization 

(a)  1972-1973;  3  meetings;  facilitation;  Cadre 

(b)  April  1973;  one  meeting;  problem  identification  session; 
facilitation;  Cadre 
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Mxxlti -Ethnic  Camps 

(a)  September  1969;  veekend  camp  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  complexities  of  interpersonal  and  group  relations; 
ho  students  in  attendance;  facilitation;  Cadre. 

(b)  May  1970 ;  veekend  camp;  80  students  in  attendance;  facilitation; 
Cadre. 

(c)  May  197I;  veekend  camp;  100  students  in  attendance;  facilitation 
Cadre. 

An  Eastern  Washington  District 


6/7O;  specific  client  unknown;  2  days;  training;  Cadre. 
Elementary  Staff  in  Nearby  District 
8/70 ;  2  days;  training;  Cadre. 
Seattle  Area  Principals 

11/70 ;  55  elementary  principals  present;  demonstration  meeting;  Cadre 
Tacoma  Model  Cities  Council 
5/71/  1  day;  training;  Cadre. 
League  of  Women  Voters 

1971 ;  Leadership  Conference;  2  days;  training  Cadre . 
Inservice  Coxirses ;  Cadre 

Phase  I:    Techniques  of  Communication 

(a)  11/69;  12  hours;  30  trainees. 

(b)  2/70 ;  12  hours;  30  trainees. 

(c)  1/71 ;  12  hours;  unknown  number. 

Phase  II:    Communications  and  Interpersonal  Relations 

(a)  Spring/70;  30  honors;  k3  trainees. 

(b)  Fall/70;  30  hours;  26  trainees. 

(c)  2/71 ;  30  hours;  unknown  number  of  trainees. 

Phase  III:    Course  for  Perspective  Specialists 

Spring/71;  30  hours;  29  trainees;  taught  by  CWSC  professor. 


AppGndix  A-l* 

Coniparison  ol   the  Financial  P.esourccG  Ilequired  to  Provide  Orp.anizational 
CoTSultation  to  a  School  Dir^trict  for  One  Year  Usin^ 
Three  Different  I'ethods 


The  table  helo\'  compares  the  costs  of  providing,  assistance  at  the  scale 
of  the  Kent  cadre  ar.;on^r  three  different  r.iethods:     (1)  the  cadre  riethod, 
(2)  hiring  outside  consultants,  and  (3)  hiring  tvro  full-^tiiTe  internal 
consultants.     These  costs  do  not  include  salaries  for  tire  spent  in 
planning  or  the  salaries  of  client  groups  since  it  is  assumed  that  these 
V70uld  be  coHTparable  for  all  three  strategies. 


Internal  Cadre 


Coordinator's  salary  (1/2  time)  $  7,000 

Released  time  for  specialists  5,000 

Scilf-renev/al  events  for  cadre  6,000 

Office  operations  and  raterials  350 

Outside  district  cor-sultants  750 

Travel  300 

Research  and  evaluation                          '  600 

total  $20,000 


Outside  Consultants 


Salaries  for  consultants 

($150  per  day  or  $18.75  per  hour)  $24,375 

Instructors  for  inseivice  courses  at  $550  per 

course,  the  standard  rate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  3,300 

District  Coordinator  (1/2  time)  7,000 

total  $34,675 


Tvo  Full-Time  Internal  Consul tants 

Salaries  $30,000 

Office  operation  and  materials  700 

Travel  300 

Research  and  evaluation  600 

total  $31,600 
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Appendix  A-C 

Jobs  Repiesented  in  the  Kugena  and  Kent  Cadres,  1969  and  1973. 


Kent : 


district  level  administrators 

June,  1969 

January, 

4 

2 

coordinators  or  specialists 

2 

5 

education  association  leaders 

G 

2 

secondary  adriinistrators 

1 

3 

elementary  adiiiinistrators 

2 

1 

secondary  counselors 

4 

5 

secondary  teachers 

8 

12 

elementary  teachers 

_3 

_8 

totals 

24 

_38 

Number  of  schools  represented 

8 

12 

Note:     The  1969  data  were  obtained  from  the  list  of  persons  vho  participated 
in  the  initial  training  event  held  by  CASFA.     The  1973  data  do  not  reflect 
the  activity  level  of  individuals  since  they  were  o^^tained  fror.  the.  DuMisb.ed 
mailinf^  list  of  r.ei.:bcrs.    Tourtcen  of  24  or  5G  percent  of  the  ori)?.inrl 
group  were  still  active  in  January,  1973;  24  or  38  or  63  percent  cf  the 
1973  group  v;ere  thus  replaceirents  trained  by  the  Cadre  itself. 


Eugene : 


assistant  superintendents 
coordinators  and  specialists 
secondary  adriinistrators 
e lenen t  ary  adminis  t  rat o  rs 
secondary  counselors 
elementary  coun^selors 
secondary  teachers 
elementary  teachers 


June,  1971 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
6 


January,  1973 
0 
6 
3 
2 
0 
2 
4 
8 


tctv  Is 


Wumber  of  schools  represented 


27_ 
14 


25 
9 


Note:     The  1971  data  were  obtained  from  the  list  of  persons  who  participated 
in  tlie  initial  training  event  v;ith  CASJIA.     The  19  73  data  Xv^e.re  obtained  from 
a  list  of  intervention  team  assignr.ents  and  does  not  reflect  accurately 
the  extent  of  involvement  of  individuals.     T'.relve  of  27  or        percent  of  the 
original  group  x/ere  still  on  teams  tV70  years  later:  13  of  25  or  52  percent 
of  those  active  or  nev;  members  in  19  73  were        placenonts  trained  by  the 
Eugene  Cadre  itself. 

*  <  .J 
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Appendix  k- ) 
Schedule  of  Training  for  the  Kent  Cadre 

Monday  16  June  1969 

9  a.m.        Dick  Schnuck  raakes  introductory"  remarks.    Dan  Langineyer  sets 

off  wariu-up  exercise:     tag  vjith  tv;o  persons  ''it.''  PLTTOSE: 
wake  up,  bring  attention  onto  this  group  and  upon  the  fact  of 
interpersonal  tendencies  of  approach  and  avoidance. 

9:40  a.m.  Discussion  of  hopas   (personal  goals)  for  these  two  weeks. 

PURPOST::     to  acquaint  one  anotlier  with  individual  differences 
and  commonalities.     To  practice  paraphrasing. 

Discussions  take  place  in  groups  listed  belov/: 

Phil  Runkel     (Names  Dick  Schnuck  (Ilames 

V7ith:     of  with:  of 

trainees  trainees) 
hera) 

Nell  White     (isarnes  l.on  narteil  (iMames) 
with:    here)  with: 

IjIOTE:  In  a  format  similar  to  the  above,  names  of  subgroups 
of  trainees  were  listed  throughout  the  schedule.  Hereafter, 
"(Names)'*  will  stand  for  the  above  format"!] 

10  a.m.      PASS  OUT  observation  forms.     Each  person  chooses  any  one  of  the 

forms  and  fills  it  out.  Coffee  while  filling  out  forms.  \l\\en 
each  person  has  filled  out  a  forra,  members  v/ithin  groups  share 
their  observations. 
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10:30  a.r.>.    Steve  Saturoii  sets  off  the  5-square  oxercise*    rURPOSE:  to 

generate  dynairics  of  dependence,  initiative,  cooperation,  etc., 
in  non-verbal  display;  to  sho\/  relative  value  of  speech  in 
influencing  people  versus  non-verbal  syrabolizing •     Tind  groups 
by  using  lists  belov:: 

(Names) 

Debrief  in  tliese  groups.     Practice  cohiniunicative  skills: 

Behavior  description:  vjhat  actions  did  you  see? 
Describing  feelings:    \vl'.at  feelings  did  you  experience? 
Perception  check:    vjhat  feelings  do  you  believe  vou  saw 
in  others? —  and  what  do  those  otliers  uox7  say  about 
your  perceptions? 

11:15  a.m.   Write  and  sliare.    Pass  out  observation  forms  to  all.  Every 

person  gets  only  one  form,  though  different  persons  got  different 
forms.    All   (including  trainer)  fill  them  out.     Share  observations 

13:A5  a.iTi.  Dick  Schmuck,  after  everyone  re-assembles  in  one  large  group, 
conducts  debriefing  of  the  morning's  activities.  Uhat  did  V7e 
learn  . . . 

about  opening  a  laboratoryV 

about  using  groups? 

about  communicative  skills? 

VTliat  took  more  time  or  less  time  than  you  e>q^ected? 
\lhat  else  surprised  you? 

12  noon        DUPaUG  LUITCII,  tv70  groups  plan  for  later  exercises:    Phil  Punkel, 
Steve  Saturcn,  and  four  train ^3s  prepare  for  the  exercise  on 
^Group  Agreements'*  at  1  p«m.     '^^,on  >^artell,  Neil  ^-riiitc,  and  four 
trainees  prepare  x  jr  the  exercise  \/ith  the  IloJlow  Square  at 
2:35  p.m. 

1  p.m.  Go  into  two  groups  as  belov;. 

(Names) 

Within  groups,  pass  out  sheets  bearing  three  possible  ''group 
agreements."    See  v/hetlier  trainees  as  a  group  of  23  can  commit 
themselves  to  one  or  more  of  those  agreements.     (Further  agree- 
ments V7ithin  consulting  teams  xjill  be  sought  at  10:20  a.m., 
Monday  23rd.)    PURPOSE:     'J*o  reach  functioning  commitmentn  and 
to  illustrate  some  difficulties  in  reaching  agreements  that 
are  fully  explicit. 


4    »  • 
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1:30  p,in,  Re-assarable  a3  one  ^roup  nnd  dubrinf ;  compare  agraenantR  roacl  ed 
and  difficulties.    Reach  apreer..ents  for  total  r,roup  of  23. 

2  p,ra-        HEArrailLi:,  I^eil  Miite  goes  off  V7ith  tv70  trainees  and  P.on  Martrll 
goes  off  vjith  two  trainees  to  prepare  for  the  Hollow  Square 
exercise  at  2:35, 

2:10  p.m.  People  p,o  into  three  groups  to  share  observations: 

(Karnes) 

2:25  p.m.  Coffee  break. 

2:35  p.m.  Hollow  Square  exercise.     PURPOSE:     to  shov;  difficulties  of  one-way 
conr.mnication  in  hierarchical  organizations.    To  generate 
perceptions  and  feelings  concerning  roles  that  send  infori^ation 
and  that  receive  it.    Use  following  groupings: 

(Names) 

3:40  p.m.  Debrief  in  each  of  the  t\^ro  groups.    Use  beach  ball  to  control 
speaking. 

LaDA^JVnilLE ,  Dick  Schiruck  goes  off  with  six  trainees  to  prepare  for  imaging 
1:0  Hake  place  Tucf^duy  d.iii. 

4:30  p.m.  After  people  re-asseirble  into  one  group,  Dan  Langmeyer  passes 
out  questionnaire  on  decision-malcing  grid  and  asks  trainees 
to  fill  it  out  before  morning. 

4:35  p.m.  Go  home. 

Tuesday  17  June 

8  a.m.        Dick  Schmuck  sets  off  imaging.     PURPOSE:    To  demonstrate  how 
to  use  confrontation  to  produce  a  readiness  for  more  open 
communication  even  though  some  hostility  exists  between  the 
confronting  groups.    Also,  to  practice  rclo.-playing  and  to 
learn  more  about  the  inter-group  percentions  in  the  district. 
Participants  divide  into  six  groups,  each  group  to  act  as  if 
it  were  conposed  of  elementary  teachers,  etc.,  as  follows: 

(Names) 

Each  group  is  to  write  behavioral  descriptions  of  two  other 
groups  ,  as  f  ollov;s  : 
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ElariTea  describos  SecTen  and  Cabinet. 
SecTea  describe  Prir.5   and  StuPers. 
Prlns  descrihe  Ccibinct  and  Curric. 
Cabinet  describe  StuPore^  and  r.lonTea. 
StuPers  describe  Curiic  and  SecTea. 
Curric  describe  Elepjj.'ea  and  Prins. 

On  one  sheet        ncv7snrint  ,write  at  least  three  t.hinp-s  anothor 
p.roup  does  that  you  find  helpful.     On  another  sheet,  write  at 
least  three  thines  that  proun  does  that  you  find  not  helpful. 
In  brief,  make  t\<io  sheets  for  each  of  the  other  two  groups, 
each  sheet     -^ntaining  at  least  three  itens. 

Each  group  neXL  prepares  tv/o  sheets  about  itself:     one  listinj:; 
at  least  three  helpful  behaviors  that  characterize  the  ftroup 
and  the  other  listing  at  least  three  tilings  the  p,roup  does  that 
probably  seen  unhelpful  to  others.     I'e  sure  to  label  all  sheets 
fully:     ^'Elen  descrip  of  vSec,^'  "Prins  descrip  of  selves,"  etc. 

8:50  a.m.  Post  all  sheets  on  walls. 

9  a.m.        Sharing  ima^tes.    A  trainee  arranges  fishbowl  V7ith  ElenTea 

and  their  trainers  inside,  others  outnide.     No  er^ptv  chairs 
xncu.Ci,c.  ar  u  X  Cj.p  an.  t  Gtitr-ni-dc  rcac-'^  a  statCmrAt  rt^.o  ^4,iru'Li|,*  iicto 

made  about  the  inner  group.    A  nenber  of  the  Inncrs  paraphrases 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  outers.     I'o  defensive  remarks  or 
retorts  are  permitted;  the  member  of  the  inner  circle  nav  only 
paraphrase.     Then  another  outer  reads  another  statement  and 
another  inner  person  paraphrases.     Etc.     This  continues  until 
tv7o  stateiiionts  (only  n7o,  because  of  time  limitation)  from 
every  sheet  written  about  the  inner  proup  have  been  read  and 
paraphrased. 

Next,  a  member  of  the  inner  p;roup  reads  a  statement  his  proup 
V7rote  about  itself  and  this  is  paraphrased  by  an  outsider.  Etc. 
But  not  all  groups  will  do  this;  see  belov/. 

Begin  x-^itli  SecTea  and  Cabinet  (among  the  outsiders)  reading 
stateiuents  about  P.lcraTea  (the  innors) . 

Then,  ElemTea  read  two  statements  from  each  sheet  about  selves. 

Nex;*,  Prlns  and  StuPers  read  statements  about  SecTea. 

(SecTea  do  not  read  statements  about  self;  leave  these  sheets 
posted. ) 

(Individuals  may  sneak  out  for  coffee  as  convenient  bet\;oen 
now  and  10 :15. ) 
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9:30  a,n.      Cabinet  and  Curric  read  statcFents  about  Prins . 

(Omit  if  tima  presse.s)  Prins  read  staten^ents  about  selves, 

StuPers  and  LlemTea  read  statements  about  Cabinet,  (Cabinet 
do  not  read  stateipents  about  selves,) 

Curric  and  SecTea  read  stateinents  about  StuPers, 

(  Omit  if  tine  presses)     StuPers  read  statements  about  selves, 

ElemTea  and  Prins  read  statements  about  Curric,     (Curric  do 
not  read  statements  about  selves,) 

10:15  a,m.     Dick  S  instructs  groups  about  finding  behavioral  evidence. 
Each  group  takes  the  sheets  of  ne^;sprint  bearing  statements 
written  about  it  by  others  and,  for  each  statement,  thinks  of 
behaviors  its  memhers  have  erJiibited  that  could  be  taken  as 
evidence  by  the  ouher  group  to  support  its  statement,  Wr.1te 
this  evidence  on  nev/sprint,  labelling  it  fully, 

10:50  a,m,     Fishbov?l  with  Cabinet  and  its  trainers  inside.     Ti-7o  empty 
chairs.     \J[\en  an  outsider  vrish^s  to  make  a  comment  or  ask 
a  question,  he  sits  in  an  empty  cliair.     Permission  to  speak 
if;  ^^nt?pb^  hy  pp/rpph"rnQxnf,  the     last  tliiiif-;  si^id  bv  an,  iiiijidcir. 

An  insider  reads  a  statement  written  by  an  outsider  and 
describes  the  behavioral  "evidence*'  the  insiders  have  found 
to  support  the  statement.     An  outer  person  paraphrases.  Then 
another  insider  reads  another  statem.ent,  etc.     Only  tV70 
statements  are  read  from  each  sheet  of  newsprint. 

Then  Curric  inside,  etc.;  then  SecTea  inside,  etc. 

(Because  of  linated  time,  ElemTea,  Prins,  and  StuPers  do  not 
take  the  inner  circle  and  display  evidence.) 

11:35  a.m.     Debriefing  in  total  group.     Distribute  observation  sheets. 

12  noon  Eunch.     Fill  out  observation  sheets  during  lunch. 

1  p.m.  Dick  S  reconvenes  participants  in  one  group.     Share  observations. 

Ir'^O  p.m.       Neil  W  sets  off  hand-mirroring.     PURPOSE:     group  building.  To 
explore  interpersonal  relations  non^verbally ;  to  illustrate  how 
simple  gestures  can  convey  messages, 

MbANV/lilLE,  Dan  Langmeyer  goes  off  with  three  trainees  to  prepare  for  the 
NASA  exercise. 
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For  hand-mirroring,  go  into  these  groups: 
(Names) 

Aftar  hand-mirroring,  debrief  within  groups: 

VJliat  kinds  of  communication  took  place? 
How  did  people  differ? 

Hov7  did  you  differ  with  different  persons? 
\'Jhat  surprised  you? 

2:10  p.m.  Fill  out  observation  sheets.     Then  re-assemble  with  total  group 
for  sharing  observations. 

2:40  p.m.  Coffee  break. 

3  p.m.        Dan  Langir.eyer  and  three  trainees  set  off  the  NASA  exercise. 

PURrcSE:     To  demonstrate  tha  efficacy  of  probleri-solving 
by  groups  compared  to  individuals,  and  to  demonstrate  a  way 
of  demonstrating  the  comparison.     To  generate  behavior  relevant 
to  problem-solving  in  groups. 

Go  into  groups: 

(Names) 

3:45  p.m.  End  discussion.     Compute  scores.     Put  sumaries  on  newsprint. 

Dan  Langmeyer  calls  attention  to  comparative  outcomes  in  the 
three  groups.    Then,  in  their  separate  groups,  trainee-leaders 
conduct  debriefing  after  explaining  the  use  of  the  time-tokens. 
They  emphasize  behavior  description  and  describing  feelings. 

4:30  p.m.  Obtain  observation  sheets.     Please  fill  these  out  at  home  and 
bring  them  v/ith  you  tomorrow  m.orning.     Go  home. 

Wednesday  18  June 

8  a.m.        Using  same  groups  as  Tuesday  at  3  p.m.,  share  observations  within 
groups . 

MEAIMIILE,  Phil  Runkel  goes  off  with  three  trainees  to  prepare  for  the  one- 
way-two-way communication  exercise. 

A  trainee-leader,  after  everyone  re-assenbles ,  leads  debriefing 
of  time-tokens,  tap-out,  and  beach  ball  as  methods  of  con- 
trolling participation. 
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9  a.m.  Three  trainees  set  off  the  exercise  on  one-way  and  t^^o-way 

comnunication.     Pass  out  sheets  \7±th  rectangles.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  enough  for  each  displiy.    PUIIPOSE:     to  damonstrate 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  one  -way  and  tv^o-vray  communication. 
Use  the  follov/ing  three  groups: 

(Names) 

WELinvrJILE,  Dan  Langmeyer  goes  off  with  four  trainees  to  prepare  for  the 
exercise  with  decision-making  grid, 

10  a.ra.  Re-^assemble ;  share  observations. 
10:20  a.m.     Coffee  break. 

10:40  a.m.     Dan  Langmeyer  leads  off  exercise  on  the  decision-making  grid 

with  lecturette  on  meaning  of  profiles  made  up  from  participants' 
answers  to  questionnaire.     The  four  trainee-leaders  head  four 
groups.     Groups  talk  about  verification  of  individuals'  profiles: 
are  people  tlie  way  the  profiles  say  they  are?    PURPOSE:  stimulate 
discussion  of  dccision-makinft  styles  of  individuals  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  stimulate  giving  feedback,  checking  out 
information  gathered  from  different  sources.     (IIov;  do  you 
Cutiuu  uuL  iuIun.iaLioui )     Use  uhe  foliav/ing  four  groups: 


(Nam.cs  ) 

V7as  discussion  stimulated  by  having  the  feedback? 
Share  observations  within  groups. 

12  noon  Lunch. 

1  p.m.  Dick  Schmuck  gives  lectu.'etta  on  Johari  window.  PUPPOSE: 

stimulate  constructive  openness  and  reduction  of  hidden  and 
blind  areas.    Then  go  into  feedback  exercise.     Each  group 
will  focus  on  one  member  and  describe,  first,  unhelpful  and, 
then,  helpful  behaviors  of  the  person  being  focused  on.  The 
focused-on  person  v/ill  then  summarize  ^jhat  he  has  heard. 
Tlie  group  will  then  go  on  to  tlie  next  person.     PURPOSE:  Same 
as  lecturette  on  Joliari  v/indow.     Further,  to  give  practice  in 
givinf;  and  receiving  feedback,  and  to  develop  trust  in  the 
group.     Use  the  following  groups: 

(Nar  es) 

3:05  p.m.      Coffee  break. 

3:20  p.m.      Re- assort  into  following  groups: 
(Names) 

6  v_,  fW 
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Give  feedback  on  helpful  and  unhelpful  behavior  as  in  the 
previous  groups. 

4:20  p.m.      Re-assemble  in  total  group.     How  open  are  vre  in  this  p.roup? 
Go  on  as  long  as  people  express  Ceelir^gs. 

4:45  p.m.  or  later:     Go  home.     Study  the  section  of  the  ReaaInp,s-Boolc  on 
problen-solving,  especially  the  Problem-Solving  Sequence, 
Type  II. 

Thursday  19  June 

GOALS  FOR  THE  DAY:     (1)  knov/ledge  about  Problenv-Solving  Sequence 
Type  II,   (2)  knowledge  about  v;ays  of  designing  interventions, 
(3)  skills  in  carrying  out  interventions,  and  (4)  skills  in 
evaluating  competence  of  own  group. 

9  a.m.  Neil  Ifnite  gives  lecturette  on  purposes  of  the  two  davs:     (1)  to 

provide  practice  in  problem-solving  witli  actual  problems,   (2)  to 
provide  practice  in  designing  interventions  as  preparation  for 
the  intervention-simulations  next  V7eek,   (3)   to  focus  on  the 
group's  needs  as  a  team  midway  in  the  laboraton^j  and  (4)  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
team  in  plannincr  and  carrying  out  1  n^p■nrpn^•^  r.n« 

Trainees  will  work  in  these  four  groups  or  rnodules  throughout 
these  tX70  days  : 

(Names  ) 

9:15  a.m.      Ron  Martell  gives  lecturette  on  Problem-Solving  Sequence, 

Type  II,     PUPJ^OSE:     to  revievj  this  technique  an^J'  to  restate 
the  goals  of  the  laboratory.     Need  now  to  devclt     norms  and 
skills  to  weld  teams.     Your  designs  should  use  activities  that 
will  improve  team  skills  rather  than  individual  competencies. 
Clioose  interventions  to  foster  group-competence. 

9:30  a.m.      Ron  Martell  announces  beginning  of  problem-solving  sequence. 
To  vzork  through  the  first  three  steps, 

Groups  I  and  II  go  off  together  x;ith  Steve  S  and  Phil 
Groups  III  and  IV  go  off  together  vrith  Dick  S  and  Ron  N. 

These  tv;o  doubled  groups  work  through  the  follovrjng  three  steps: 

Step  1.     Review  goals  of  the  laboratory.    Wiat  is  the 
ideal  state  we  seek?     (Behaviors,  values, 
knox^ledge,  etc.) 

Step  2.     Review  progress  of  the  laboratory  so  far. 
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Step  3.  arc  our  needs  now  as  a  toani?    1-Jhat  needs 

and  improvements  should  liave  hi>'.h  priority? 
List  high-priority  needs  on  ne^/sprint  for 
sharing  at  10:15;Rtick  newsprint  to  wall. 

10:15  a.m.     Ror  Kartell  reconvenes  total  group  and  leads  sharing.  Total 
group  selects  four  areas  of  group-buildinp:        highest  in 
urgency.     Each  modular  group  selects  one  of  these  for  xrhich 
it  V7ill  design  and  caricy  out  an  intervention  V7ith  the  rest 
of  the  total  group. 

Break  into  the  four  modular  groups  to  plan  interventions. 
Roles  are  as  follov7s: 

Trainer  Observer 

Group  I:  Steve  S  Neil  W 

Group  II:  Phil  R         Jack  N 

Group  III:  Dick  S  Bill  S 

Group  IV:  Ron  M  Mary  Ann  S 

In  planning  interventions , continue  with  the  Problem-Solving 
Sequence: 

Step  A:     Brainstorm  intervention  techniques. 

Step  5:    Establish  a  tentative  design  for  accomplishing 
the  goal. 

12  noon  Lunch. 

1  p.m.  Continue  in  the  four  groups  to  finish  design.^.    Urite  then  on 

nev7sprint  and  post.  Each  group  selects  a  representative  to 
present  the  design  to  the  total  group. 

1:20  p.m.      Re-asser'ble  and  mill,  looking  at  proposed  designs. 

1:30  p.m.       General  assembly.     Each  design  is  briefly  presented  and  listeners 
offer  constructive  criticisms. 

The  four  groups  again  separate.     Each  uses  th?  information  from 
the  previous  hour  to  review  its  design  and  make  it  final.  The 
sequence  then  moves  into: 

Step  6 :     Commitment  to  action. 

3  p.m.  Intervention  by  Group  I,  led  and  conducted  according  to  their 

design. 
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4  p.m.  Debriefing  from  the  intervention  of  Group  I,  conducted  as  they 

specify, 

4:  30  p.n.  Dinner, 

7  p. IP.,  Intervention  by  Group  II. 

&  p,iii.  Debrief  from  Group  II *s  intervention, 

8:30  p.m.      Groups  I  and  II  evaluate  their  interventions;  write  and  share 
Groups  III  and  IV  make  alterations  in  their  plans  if  they  feel 
it  necessary. 

9  p.m.  Go  home, 

Friday  20  June 
9  a,m.  Intervention  by  Group  III, 

10:30  a.m.     Debrief  from  Group  Ill's  intervention, 

11  a.m.  Intervention  by  Group  IV. 

12  noon         Lunch , 

1  p.m.  Debrief  from  Group  IV 's  intervention, 

1:30  p,m.      The  four  groups  meet  separately  and  debrief  from  the  last 

day~and-a-half .     In  filling  out  the  obfservation  sheets,  answer 
these  questions  also:    IIow  did  the  group  function  as  a  workin/, 
unit?     l]o\i  could  its  functioning  an  a  team  be  iriproved?  V7ere 
skills  used  helpfully? 

2:30  p.m.      Form  into  the  ncv/  groups  listed  below,    PURPOSE:     Sum  up 
week's  work.     Unfinished  business,  gripes,  interpersonal 
concerns,  compliments,  criticisms,  plaudits,  etc.     Can  the 
v/eak  spots  in  the  v/eek's  design  be  picked  out?    VJhat  needs 
more  v:ork  or  was  missed  entirely?     Choose  two  representatives 
for  the  3  p.m.  fishbowl. 

(Names) 

3  p.m.  Fishbowl  for  each  group  to  report  to  total.     T\;o  empty  chairs. 

4  p.m.  Dick  Schmuck  introduces  next  week. 

4:15  p.m.      Go  home.    No  home-v7ork  except  bring  v/ith  you  on  Monday  the 
diagnosis  you  have  m.ade  of  your  o\m  unit   (assigned  ^'ay  21)  , 
Happy  week-end. 
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Nonday  23  June 

9  a.m.  Inventory  of  strengths.     PURPnsE:    to  inake  inventory  of  resources 

individuals  can  bring  to  teams,  thus  preparing  to  form  actual 
sub teams  of  cadre  later. 

9:45  a.m.      Dick  S  opens  discussion  of  criteria  for  forming  teams.  Trainers 
available  for  six  teams  this  vjeek  are  these: 

1.  Dan  Lg  3.     Phil  R  5.    Dick  S 

2.  Ron  M  4.     Steve  S  6.    Nary  Ann  S  and  Neil  W 

10  a.m.  Form  into  six  tentative  teams  ad  lib* 

10:20  a.m.    Group  Agreements.     Each  teamworks  through  group  agreements  to 
establish  some  beginning  norms  for  that  particular  team. 
Emphasize  confidentiality  and  taking  surveys.     PURPOSE:  to 
establish  norms  for  team  to  function  as  a  team. 

11  a.m.  In  each  team,  members  bring  forth  the  diagnosis  they  made  of 

their  own  units  before  the  workshop  (assigned  May  21) .  Members 
share  their  information,  being  alert  for  possible  places  in 
the  district  that  problems  exist  with  which  cadre  might  help. 

12  noon         Lunch.     CASEA  trainers  discuss  critical  variables. 

1  p.m.  Participants  re-assemble.     Dick  S  gives  lecturette  on  some 

critical  variables  that  often  deter  effective  functioning 
of  schools  and  districts.     Examples:     (1)  clogged  information 
channels,   (2)  distrust,   (3)  unclarity  about  roles,  (A)  lack 
of  influence  from  lower  echelons.     PURPOSE:    These  criteria 
can  help  choose  target  groups  for  future  inteirventions  • 

1:30  p.m.      Coordinator  sets  off  brainstorming  to  find  suitable  target 

groups  into  which  interventions  can  be  planned.     Each  team  goes 
off  on  its  ovm,  brainstorms  for  target  groups,  and  v/rites  its 
ideas  for  target  groups  on  newsprint.     Each  team  chooses  one 
person  to  represent  it  in  the  fishbov;l  at  2  p.m. 

2  p.m.  Fishbox/l  v;ith  eight  chairs  inside,  two  of  them  empty  for  visi- 

tors.    Inner  ring  of  representatives  is  charged  with  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  target  groups.     In  determining  pri- 
orities, they  might  produce  three  lists:     those  target  groups 
to  be  V7orked  v/ith  imjnediately ,  those  to  be  v/orked  vjith  later, 
and  those  not  to  be  planned  for  at  present.     Inner  members 
slip  out  every  10  or  15  minutes  to  confer  briefly  with  own 
team,  v;ho  should  be  clustered  outside.     In  the  end,  a  list  of 
target  groups  should  be  produced  v/ith  one  or  more  assigned 
to  each  Consultant  Team.     PURPOSE:     to  produce  assignments 
of  target  groups  to  teams  and  also  to  give  practice  in  ob- 
serving group  process,  both  as  participants  and  as  observers. 
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4  p.m.  Debrief  and  share.     How  might  fifshbowls  be  use^'  x^ith  target 

groups  or  elsev/here  in  Lhe  district? 

4:30  p.m.      Assignment:     Before  tomorrow,  find  out  where  sone  members  of 
your  target  group  will  be,  available  for  interviev/ing, 
tomorrow  (Tuesday)  between  3  and  9  p. in, 

4:35  p.m.      Go  home. 

Tuesday  24  June 

9  a.m.  Dick  S  gives  lecturette  on  stages  of  building  a  design  for 

intervention;  these  are  similar  to  the  stages  of  problem- 
solving,     PURPOSE:  to  input  cognitive  framework  for  use  in 
designing  interventions, 

10  a.m.  Teams  separate  and  begin  designing.     Teams  are  asked  to 

speculate  on  the  problems  in  their  target  groups  by  preparing 
force-field  analyses. 

1  p.m.  Lecturette  or  other  form  of  input  on  techniques  for  intor- 

viev7ing,  questionnairing,  and  observing,  primarily  the  first. 

2  p.m.  Teams  write  interviews  to  be  used  this  p.m.  with  members  of 

target  groups,     (Practice  in  writing  questionnaires  and 
observation  schedules  will  occur  in  the  fall,)  PUPvPOSE: 
to  get  ready  to  obtain  diagnosu'.c  information. 

3  p.m.  Go  out  to  do  interviews. 

Further  assignment:    before  morning,  skim  or  review  the 
Training  Manual  (not  the  readings  book), 

Wednesday  25  June 

9  a.m.  Coordinator  opens  session  with  participants  re-assemblc d. 

Teams  share  data  from  interviews.     Check  outcome  of  interviews 
against  yesterday's  theorizing  pbout  the  relative  importance 
of  various  restraining  forces. 

10  a.m.  Dan  Lg  opens.     Teams  separate  and  brciinstorm  for  action- 

alternatives  for  reducing  restraining  forces.  Alternatives 
are  to  be  in  tl^e  form  of  activities  or  exercises.  Some 
knowledge  about  v/hat  is  in  the  training  manual  will  be  very 
useful  at  this  stage,  as  well  as  will  ready  access  to  tlie 
experience  of  particpants  who  have  had  oq^erience  v/ith 
this  sort  of  thing.     As  v/ell  as  using  ideas  from  the  book 
or  from  earlier  experiences,  hov/evor,  consultants  should 
feel  free  to  invent  new  ideas. 
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Each  tean  is  to  prepare  tiro  nexjsprint  sheets.    One  xj'll 
certain  a  nurhered  list  of  thp,  restraining  forces  the  team 
corniders  (by  consmsusl)    the  Fost  important.    The  ether  will 
list  traininp,  activities  th.it  could  reduce  the  restraininfr 
foices,  nurbcred  correspondingly.     Stick  ne^jsprint  sheets  to 
the  \:all. 


11  a.F:.         Hilling  and  looking.     Each  parson  adds  ideas  to  the  sheets 

ad  lib,  esppcLally  to  the  sheets  bearing  ideas  for  training. 

12  noon  Lunch. 


1  p.m.  Lecturette  on  time-line  or  action  sequence.    PURPOSE:  to 

lay  out  schedule  for  action.  ^Jlio  does  V7hat,  v/here,  when, 
how? 


Teams  go  off  separately  and  sumnari.'se  time-line  on  newsprint, 
putting  hours  of  the  day  running  from  top  to  bottom  and  dates 
(even  if  only  approximate)  running  from  left  to  right,  as  in 
a  schedule  of  classes  except  that  the  chart  is  not  limited  to 
one  week. 

3  p.m.  Milling  and  helping  by  \/riting  suggestions  on  the  charts. 

Also  cottee. 


4  p.m.  Return  to  teaTis  to  Incorporate  into  the  charts  the  help 

received  during  the  last  hour.     The  team  taking  the  Community 
Advisory  Group  as  a  target  group  prepares  for  a  rehearsal  at 
9  a.m.  tomorrow  (Thursday). 

4:30  p.m.      Go  home. 


Thursday  26  vTune 


9  a.m.  Coordinator  opens.     With  everyone  aj:.sembled,  the  team  taking 

the  Community  Advisory  Group  as  a  target  group  rehearses,  walks 
through,  or  tries  out  its  design  in  a  v^ay  of  its  own  choosing 
v;ith  the  entire  assemblage.     PURPOSE:     to  practice  rehearsal 
or  role-playing,  to  share  information  about  what  one  team  is 
doing,  and  to  give  this  team  a  chance  to  polish  its  design  by 
obtaining  useful  feedback. 


10:30  a.m.     The  team  designing  for  the  Community  Advisory  Croup  revievjs 
its  experience  during  the  rehearsal  and  modifies  its  design. 
Meanv7hile,  other  teams  go  off  in  pairs  and  one  team  in  a  pair 
rehearses  its  design  for  the  other  team,  in  the  pair.  There 
X7ill  be  five  teams  doing  this;  CASEA  trainers  pair  v/ith  the 
teams .     Give  feedback. 
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12  noon  Lun:h. 

1  p.m.  Kelbiarsals  continue.     Tears  not  yet  rehearsed  do  so  for  feed- 

bac:  from  teams  that  rehearsed  10:30  to  noon. 

2:30  p.m.      The  team  v;ith  the  Comnunity  Advisor\^  Oroup  presents  its  final 

design  —  to  be  used  this  evening.  All  members  of  the  V7orkshop 
are  to  be  assigned  roles  for  the  evening. 

4:30  p.m..      Recess  and  dinner. 

7:30  p.m.       Interaction  with  the  Community  Advisor}^  Group. 
10  p.m.  or  so:    Go  homo. 


Friday  27  June 

Teams  put  final  touches  on  their  plans  for  interventions.  The 
team  with  the  Community  Advisor^/  Group  debriefs  from  its 
experience  last  night. 

Lntire  v7orkshop  re-assembles.    We  try  to  accomplish  the 
fo  Hearing : 

1.     Consider  ways  of  maintaining  conmiunication  am.ong  the 

Communication  Consultants,  and  especially  among  members 
of  teams. 


2.  Form  a  Steering  Committee. 

3.  Make  concrete  plans  for  follow-up  work  in  the  fall  to 

provide  for  further  practice  and  study.     List  resource- 
people  to  be  used  in  the  future,  vrhether  from  within 
the  district  or  v/ithout. 


12  noon         Goodbye  unless  there  is  unfinished  business  with  the  workshop 

as  a  whole  or  v/ith  particular  subteams.     (And  there  usually  is!) 

1  to  4  p.m.:     as  needed. 
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Appendix  h-.j 
Schedule  of  Training  for  th3  Euf^eno  Cadre 


This  appendix  includes  a  surrjnary  of  v;hat  occurred  during  the 
thrp.e  weeks  of  training  in  the  sur.mer  of  1971.    More  information  about  the 
activities  or  concepts  narked  with  asterisks  (>*')  can  be  found  in  Schnuck, 
Funkel,  Saturen,  kartell,  and  Dorr  (1972). 


June  lA;    Participants  got  acquainted  and  v/arned  up  with  the  VJlio  Am  I 
Exercise  j?^'  then  listened  to  introductions  and  discussed  logistical  concerns. 
They  formed  triads  to  discuss  *'l\1iat  I  hope  the  Cadre  can  do  for  ne,"  then 
heard  a  lecturette  on  paraphrasinf>.^f    Tliey  formed  nev;  triads  to  discuss 
"Uliat  I  hope  the  Cadre  can  do  for  I'ugend*  then  listened  to  a  lecturette 
outlining  the  strategies,  clients,  and  issues  vrith  which  organizational 
developnient  is  concerned,    /iftor  hearing  a  lecturette  on  beliavior  descrip- 
tion,- they  formed  cross-role  groups  to  list  their  goals  and  concerns  about 
the  Cadre.     Representatives  of  these  snail  rrouns  thou  sat  nt  rhr  rnnf-nr  nf 
a  fisiibowl''  to  suninarize  \,'hat  their  group  had  talked  about.    After  lunch, 
they  listened  to  a  lecturette  on  describing  one's  0;7n  fcelinps'^'f  and  fenced 
snail  groups  to  build  Tinlcertoy-  iriodels  of  ^Vhat  this  district  is  like.'' 
After  discussing  their  nodels,  tliey  debriefed  the  group  processes,  behaviors 
and  feelings  they  had  noted  while  ^^orlcing  on  the  non-verbal  taslr.     Tlio  day 
was  conpleted  with  a  lecturette  on  checking  one's  inpressions  of  the  internal 
state  of  another.'-    Participants  debriefed  the  total  day  and  coirpleted  the 
Group  Expectations  Curvey>'f  Questionnaire. 

June  15;     Participants  v^arned  up  by  sliaring  irages  they  had  of  each  other, 
making  a  nair.etag  for  a  partner,  and  by  doing  calisthenics.     Tliey  .listened 
to  and  discussed  the  meaning  of  tiie  data  feedback  from  the  Group  Expectations 
Survey.     They  heard  a  lecturette  on  data-survey-feedback.,  tb.en  practiced 
the  process  by  designing  and  adrdnistering  a  questionnaire,  analvzing  and 
feeding  the  data  bade  to  the  total  group.    After  lunch,  they  identified 
their  ovn  personal  goals  and  resources  on  nev/sprint.    Thoy  milled  to  read 
the  lists  of  others  then  formed  small  groups  to  compare  lists  and  identify 
resources  already  available  to  meet  individual  objectives.     After  the  final 
debriefing  of  the  day,  participants  v/ere  asked  to  read  the  chapter  on  goal 
setting  in  their  handbooks. 


*    V  J 
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June  16:     Participants  wanned  up  by  pretending  to  explore  a  favorite  p' ace 
wiffj  Q  partner  and  doing  the  Hand  Mirroring  Exercise,^     They  heard  a 
lecturetLo  on  constructive  openness*  and  the  interpersonc^l  gap*  then  formed 
triads  to  reviev/  their  personal  goals  in  terms  of  what  they  had  learnec,  from 
their  reading  homework.     After  hearing  a  lecturetto  on  the  importance  cf 
uncovering  conflict  as  a  means  to  identify  problems,  participants  formoo 
groups  according  to  the  roles  they  had  in  the  district  to  do  the  Imaging 
Exercise.'^     Stage  1  of  the  exercise  in  which  participants  generate  images 
they  have  of  other  role  groups  was  completed  before  lunch.     After  lunch, 
they  CQ-npleted  StaO.-j  2  in  which  the  images  are  shared  with  other  groups. 
After  tih?  final  debriefing  of  the  day,  parti ci;;ants  v/ere  instructed  to  read 
the  chapter  on  irnproving  meetings  in  their  handbooks.* 

June  17:     The  session  began  at  2:30  with  a  review  of  the  phases  of  the 
Imaging  Exercise.      In  Stage  3  the  role  ^.^oups  again  met  separately  to  list 
examples  of  their  own  behavior  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  images 
other  groups  had  of  thorn.     In  Stage  4  they  shared  these  lists  with  the 
other  groups.     The  exercise  was  completed  by  tne  formation  of  small  cross- 
role  groups  in  which  they  identified  the  underlyinv;^  problems  surfaced  by  the 
exercise.     The  tot?l  group  then  discussed  thv^  strengths  and  limitations  of 
the  exercise  and  identified  settings  in  which  it  could  be  used.  After 
dinner,  they  did  an  exercise  called  Planners  and  Operators*  that  surfaces 
the  problems  inherent  in  communication  between  groups  that  perform  different 

instructed  to  read  the  chapter  on  making  decisions  in  their  handbooks,* 

June  18:     During  the  warm-up  participants  assessed  their  individual  progress 
in  the  workshop  by  moving  a  distance  that  represented  how  far  they  had  come. 
After  a  lecturette  on  the  distinction  between  task  and  nrocess  inquiry  in 
groups,  participants  related  these  concepts  to  tne  chapter  on  making  decisions. 
Participants  formed  small  groups  to  identify  the  skills  they  would  need  as 
Cadre  members.     They  formed  two  groups  to  identify  facilitating  and  restrain- 
ing forces  related  tc  these  skills.     After  lunch  thry  hr'?rd     lecturette  on 
the  function  of  process  consultants.     One  group  then  sat  in  the  ce^'iter  of 
the  fishbcwl  to  come  to  consensus  on  the  10  mo^  t  ifMOorlant  facilitating 
forces.     Those  outside  served  as  process  observers.     The  groups  switched 
and  and  the  second  group  came  to  consensus  on  the  10  most  important  restraining 
forces.     After  final  debriefing,  they  were  assigned  ttie  chapters  on  organi- 
zational theory  and  training  from  their  handbooks.* 

June  21 :     After  a  lecturette  on  the  training  objectives  for  the  second  week, 
generaT  considerations  of  the  entry  phase  of  interventions,  and  how  entry 
works  in  practice,  participants  we'^e  presented  with  a  hypothetical  case 
study  and  formed  small  groups  to  discuss  the  questions  they  would  ask  to  get 
additional  information  and  the  procedural  steps  they  would  recommend  to  the 
potential  client.     After  a  lecturette  on  general  considerations  about 
diagnosis  and  how  diagnosis  works  in  practice,  participants  were  presented 
with  another  hypothetical  case.     This  time  they  formed  groups  to  list  avail- 
able and  required  data,  plan  techniques  to  collect  needed  data,  and  plan 
to  tabulate  and  analyze  the  data.     After  lunch,  they  heard  a  lecturette  on 
general  considerations  about  planning  and  how  planning  works  in  practice. 
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With  another  hypothetical  situation,  they  planned  a  sequence  of  training 
events  and  decided  who  would  do  v/hat  in  the  Intervention.     The  day  conc'iuded 
with  a  final  debriefing  and  the  assignment  of  the  chapter  on  designing 
training  interventions. 

June  22:     After  a  lecturctte  on  general  considerations  about  training  ard  the 
training  done  by  the  Kent  Cadre,  participants  formed  four  teams  and  were 
assigned  an  activity  frequently  used  in  training  events.     Each  group  made 
plans  to  present  the  activity  to  the  rest  of  the  Cadre  during  the  afternoon. 
After  lunch,  the  groups  took  turns  presenting  the  Five  Square  Puzzle*, 
chalk  rnurals,  the  Blindfold  Walk*  and  a  Fishbowl*  discussion  of  the  strengths 
and  limitations  of  the  various  exercises.     The  day  concluded  with  final 
debriefing. 

June  23:    After  a  lecturette  on  general  considerations  about  assessment  and 
evaluation  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end*  of  interventions  and  general 
considerations  about  follow-up  consultation,  participants  formed  teams  to 
plan  the  first  day  of  follow-up  training  given  data  about  prior  work  with 
the  client  group.     After  lunch  they  listened  to  a  lecturette  on  the  sequence 
of  steps  in  organizational  problem-solving.*     They  formed  small  groups  to 
identify  organizational  problems  in  the  Cadre,  then  met  as  a  total  group  to 
identify  the  five  that  had  top  priority.     They  formed  groups  to  analyze  the 
problem  of  their  choice  by  listing  facilitating  and  restraining  forces,  and 
to  brainstorm  ways  to  overcome  the  most  important  restraining  forces.  The 
day  ended  with  final  debriefing  in  these  groups. 

June  24:     The  small  groups  completed  the  problem  solving  sequence  by  making 
action  plans  to  implement  the  best  proposals  and  forecasting  consequences  of 
intended  actions.      The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  with  reports  from  the  small 
groups,  total  group  discussion,  and  selection  of  proposals  and  plans  to 
impl ement. 

June  25:     Reports,  discussion,  and  decision-making  continued  from  the  previous 
day.     After  lunch,  the  trainers  presented  a  suggested  reading  list  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer  and  the  coordinator  described  client  groups  that  had  requested 
training  later  in  the  summer.     Total  group  discussion  and  planning  for  the 
August  workshop  took  up  the  afternoon  which  concluded  with  the  Swizzle  Stick 
exerci  se. 

August  16:      Participants  reviewed  agreements  made  in  June  about  forming  teams 
then  applied  these  guidelines  to  form  six  teams.     Each  team  discussed  how 
their  group  composition  would  limit  or  enhance  their  ability  to  work,  then 
spent  ten  minutes  discussing  each  of  the  following  topics:  problem-solving, 
communication,  intervention  stages,  organizational  issues,  procedures  and 
exercises,  and  survey-data-feedback.     The  afternoon  was  spent  planning  for 
future  work  in  the  sm.all  teams.     Group  agreements  were  established  and  process 
debricfings  concluded  the  day. 

August  17:     The  morning  was  spent  in  the  total  group  making  group  agreements 
abou t  the  role  of  the  coordinator,  how  decisions  would  be  made,  the  role  of  the 
steering  committee,  the  composition  of  the  steering  committee,  how  to  deal  with 
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ethical  concerns,  and  how  group  agreements  v/ould  be  amended  or  changed  in  tho 
future.     The  teams  met  to  continue  planning  for  future  work  during  the  after- 
noon. 

August  18:     Team  meetings  continued  through  the  morning.     During  the  afternoon 
one  fcTirrpresented  a  prototype  demonstration  package  that  included  a  slide  show, 
a  design,  and  poL:cihIe  handouts.     Cadre  members  critiqued  the  presentation  and 
plann'3d  improvements.     Teams  met  to  consider  using  the  package  in  forthcoming 
work. 

August  19:     Team  planning  continued  in  the  morning.     After  lunch,  each  team 
seleccoJ  a  representative  to  the  steering  committee.     The  total  group  discussed 
criteria  for  membership  and  made  group  agreements  about  the  role  of  the  steer- 
ing coiiiiiittee.     The  latter  discussed  future  self-renewal  events  for  the  Cadre 
and  planned  ways  to  keep  records  of  the  activities  of  teams.     Other  partici- 
pants ir.et  to  critique  the  handbook  and  brainstorm  a  list  of  topics  for  self- 
renewal  sessions. 

August  ?0:     Teams  completed  their  planning  sessions  in  the  morning.    An  after- 
noon i.v^eting  of"  Lho  totc.1  ♦;:roup  discussed  proporu"sls  for  salv-venewal  events 
generated  by  the  steering  committee.     Those  were  discussed,  revised,  and 
agreed  upon.     The  inservice  team  shared  their  proposal  for  the  inservice 
courses  and  described  implementation  plans. 
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Appendix  4-F 

A  Sample  Handout  to  Advertise  the  Services  of  a 
Cadre  of  Organxzatiorial  Specialists 

The  following  mirneographcd  docurent  was  prepared  by  the  Eugene 
Cadre  to  advertise  its  services.     It  was  widely  distributed  in  the  district, 
usually  to  groups  that  had  viewed  the  Cadre  produced  slide-tape  presentarion 
or  had  participated  in  demonstration  events. 


6  K 


1.  LIST  OF  CADRE  SERVICES:    To  follov^  you  will  find  a  list  of  our  services,  plus 
an  indication  of  the  types  of  interaction  we  feel  would  be  most  productive 
and  the  processes  we  would  like  to  follow  if  your  staff  or  group  decides  to 
request  CADRE  assistance. 

2.  Oim  R^.     Our  specialty  is  helping  you  to  assess  your  present  structure,  pro- 
cesses and  procedures;   identify  discrepancies  between  the  way  things  are  and 
the  way  you  want  them  to  be;  and  initiate  new  ways  of  interacting  to  move 
closer  to  desired  goals.     Specifically,  we  might  help  with: 

a.  improving  communication  between  persons  and  between  groups 

b.  clarifying  goals  and  assessing  progress  toward  them 

c.  sharing  expectations  about  norms  and  roles,  and  forming  agree- 
ments about  what  they  should  be 

d.  dealing  with  conflicts  that  arise  from  miscommunication,  unclear 
expectations,  or  other  sources 

e.  initiating  procedures  for  improving  meetings--setting  agendas, 
assessing  effectiveness,  solving  problems,  convening  groups,  etc. 

r  _T  Jir,.j-*^    s^c^  «^    «- 4- ^«-»«  r<    n^A  -f  c. />rt-.molr  {  no  nTnfriHnTPrt 

g.  identifying  and  solving  problems 

h.  implementing  innovations  that  require  people  to  act  in  new  ways 

i.  providing  a  means  for  your  staff  to  retrain  itself,  to  accommodate 
new  members,  and  to  adapt  to  your  changing  needs  in  the  future 

3.  OUR  METHOD.     Consultants  are  usually  "hit  and  run'*  types:     they  come  in,  observe 
and  ask  questions,  make  recommendations  and  then  disappear.     In  contrast,  our 
type  of  OD  training  involves  staff  members  in  using  your  orwn  resources  to  make 
and  carry  out  recommendations  to  and  for  yourficlvesc    This  raethos  has  several 
implications ; 

a.     It  takes  time.     The  "business"  of  a  staff  or  unit  meeting  would  be 
slowed  up,  by  taking  time  to  systematically  look  at  your  processes; 
or  a  time  investment  would  be  required  to  take  a  Saturday  morning  or 
after-school  session  for  additional  training. 


b.  It  takes  cotnnitment.    We  can't  set  goals  or  solve  problems  for  you, 
but  we  can  provide  opportunities  and  activities  that  help  you  set 
goals  or  find  solutions  that  staff  members  really  want  and  will  work 
for. 

c.  It  takes  an  ''experimental  attitude."  It  involves  doing  things  you 
don't  ordinarily  do,  which  may  seem  awkward  or  artificial  at  first 
(like  paraphrasing,  for  example).  It  may  require  that  you  suspend 
Judgment  of  new  behaviors  for  some  tiire  .  Experience  has  shown  the 
value  of  using  these  procedures  to  focus  on  specific  problems  and 

of  creating  situations  in  which  the  usefulness  of  specific  processes 
can  be  demonstrated* 
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A.     "CONTR/.Cl   BUIIJOINC;.''    We  feel  the  noed  to  do  some  collaborative  grnundwork 
before  ycu  and  we  are  coniaitted  to  a  specific  event.  VJe  would  like  to: 

a.  be  assured  that  a  consensual  decision  was  reached  to  invite  us 

b.  work  ,^ith  Intact  groups  auch  as  the  total  sLaff  teaching  units 
or  ???  team,  or  other  task  groups 

c.  explore  goals  and  probable  activities  vlth  members  of  the  group 
befor?  the  event 

d.  gather  data  throush  short  interviews,  questionnaires  or  observation 
to  Idmtify  the  issues  to  be  dealt  with 


So,  we  v/ould  see  at  least  one  meeting  with  the  group  (or  part  of  it) 
prior  to  an  actual  intervention  to  discuss  goals,  procedures  and  problems; 
we  would  also  like  to  get  short  written  evaluations  of  our  work. 

OUR  SEKVK.TS,     Let's  say  there  are  iwo  basic  reasons  you  might  ask  us  to  do 
some  work  with  you.     First,  there  may  be  a  specific  problem  or  issue  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  people  feel  dissatisfied  with  some  aspect  of  the  way  the  staff 
is  working  together.     Second,  you  may  want  to  improve  some  aspect  of  your  work, 
such  as  expanding  the  ungraded  periods,  sharing  innovative  ideas,  improving 
meetings,  dreaming  about  ways  to  make  a  school  a  really  exciting  place  to  teach 
and  learn,   etc.     Generally,  there  are  many  kinds  of  things  we  can  do. 

^'    Ill£2£Z-     We  can  convene  discussion  groups  to  talk  about  interpersonal 
relations,  norms  and  roles,   conniunication ,  etc. 

2iSIiae^i:5-     We  can  give  you  questionnaires  or  interviews  to  find  out 
how  people  feel  about  specific  issues  or  possible  alternatives.  These 
could  simply  be  reported  back  to  you,  or  training  could  be  based  on 
the  results. 


 . — — ^^^.^^^.^  t_^i^i.ui.Dr:&  UL  bjLinuiiiLxons  CO  explore  inter- 
personal interaction  or  other  issues  such  as  power,  decision-making, 
communication  and  so  on. 

d.  Procedures.  We  can  teach  (mainly  by  giving  you  experience  in  prac- 
ticmc)  new  ways  of  operating  in  staff  or  unit  meetings  or  in  other 
groups . 

e.  Process  Consulta^oji .     We  can  attend  unit  or  staff  meetings  to  observe 
your  interaction.     The  process  consultant  could  either  simply  report 
his  observations,  or  could  actively  step  in  at  times  to  ask  the  group 
to  look  at  how  it  is  working  and/or  to  suggest  an  activity  or  procedure 
to  clarify  what's  happening  or  to  improve  group  effectiveness. 

^-     S£eci^  Occasions.     We  could  bring  the  total  staff  (or  part  of  it) 
together  for  special  things  like  sharing  innovations  or  problems,  to 
think  about  special  projects  you  would  like  to  get  going,   to  use  the 
problem-solving  sequence  for  a  given  problem,  and  so  on. 

g-     lather.     We  may  have  omitted  something,  or  you  may  think  of  other  ways 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

6.     WHAT  NEXT? 

We  would  be  happy  to  talk  with  any  or  all  of  you  about  the  things  we'^e  covered, 
or^other  ways  we  can  help  you,  at  unit  meetings,  staff  meetings  or  otherwise. 
We  re  looking  forward  to  the  posaibility  of  working  with  you  during  the  school 
year . 

PREPARED  BY:     Spence  Wyant,  Joe  Wiseman 

rw  I    A      J      ^  Martha  Harris  -  9/71 

Dick  Arends,  Coordinator 

Extension  489 
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Appendix  5-B 


RETURN  RATES  FOR  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Questionnaire  Returns  from  Kent • in  1968 
Returns 

from  Teachers-and-others* 

adminis-  

School  trators    Total      Returns  Percent 


Elementary  schools 

KOI 

26 

22 

85 

K02 

26 

91 

K03 

17 

13 

76 

K04 

31 

31 

100 

K05 

26 

22 

85 

K06 

20  • 

14 

70 

K07 

24 

24 

100 

K08 

27 

25 

93 

K09 

25 

22 

88 

KIO 

23 

17 

74 

Junior 

high  schools 

K21 

2 

34 

28 

82 

K22 

2 

39 

28 

72 

K23 

2 

35 

29 

83 

Senior 

high  schools 

K31 

4 

94 

73 

78 

Questionnaire  Returns  from 

Kent  in  1969 

Elementary  achoola 

KOI 

2 

39 

17 

44 

K02 

1 

34 

20 

59 

K03 

1 

30 

13 

43 

K04 

1 

29 

22 

76 

K05 

1 

29 

13 

45 

K06 

1 

29 

15 

52 

K07 

1 

31 

18 

58 

K08 

1 

37 

19 

51 

K09 

1 

34 

16 

47 

KIO 

1 

36 

25 

69 

Kll 

1 

28 

15 

54 

K12 

1 

20 

19 

45 

*  Includes  teachers,  counselors,  heads  of  instructional 
departments,  teaching  aides,  teaching  assistants, 
librarians,  and  nurses.    Non*teaching  personnel  are 
rare  in  these  data,  the  most  frequent  being  the 
school  librarian. 


School 


Junior  high  schools 

(Kent  1969) 

K21  2 

43 

27 

63 

K22  1 

37 

33 

89 

K23  2 

41 

7(> 

Senior  high  schools 

K31  3 

84 

43 

51 

K32  3 

47 

37 

79 

Questionnaire  Returns  from 

Kent  in 

ly /u 

Elementary  schools 

KOI  1 

30 

20 

67 

K02  1 

37 

28 

76 

K03  1 

27 

20 

74 

K04  1 

32 

26 

81 

K05  2 

40 

33 

83 

K06  1 

28 

20 

71 

K07  1 

32 

79 

K08  1 

38 

61 

K09  2 

33 

67 

KIO  1 

38 

25 

66 

lai  1 

31 

21 

68 

Kl?  1 

34 

23 

68 

K13  1 

27 

17 

63 

Junior  high  schools 

K21  2 

41 

36 

88 

K22  3 

46 

42 

91 

K23  2 

46 

jy 

Senior  high  schools 

K31  3 

73 

57 

78 

K32  3 

84 

58 

69 

Questionnaire  Returns  from 

Kent  in 

1972 

Elementary  Schools 

KOI  1 

21 

21 

100 

K02  1 

26 

14 

54 

K03  0 

25 

16 

64 

K04  1 

28 

21 

74 

K05  1 

34 

21 

62 

K06  1 

28 

20 

65 

K07  0 

24 

19 

79 

K08  1 

25 

19 

76 

K09  1 

26 

17 

65 

KIO  1 

27 

17 

63 

Kll  1 

31 

25 

81 

K12  1 

31 

22 

71 

8'^  3 


School 


Returns 
from 

adminis-   

trators  Total 


Teachars-rand-othars 

Returns  Percant 


Elementary  schools  (Kent  1972) 


K13 

1 

32 

28 

88 

K14 

1 

30 

20 

67 

1 

27 

20 

67 

Junior 

high  schools 

K21 

0 

41 

6 

15 

K22 

2 

34 

28 

82 

K23 

2 

45 

38 

84 

Senior 

high  schools 

K31 

1 

66 

51 

77 

K32 

4 

63 

50 

79 

K33 

1 

8 

8 

100 

Questionnaire  Returns  from  Auburn  in  1968 
Elementary  schools 


AOl 

1 

10 

9 

90 

A02 

1 

21 

18 

86 

A04 

1 

20 

18 

90 

A05 

1 

7 

7 

100 

A06 

1 

24 

18 

75 

A07 

1 

19 

11 

58 

A09 

i 

9 

7 

78 

Junior  high 

schools 

A21 

2 

49 

30 

61 

A22 

1 

42 

31 

74 

Senior  high 

schools 

A31 

2 

75 

55 

73 

Questionnaire  Returns  from  Auburn  In  1969 

Element ar;^  schools 

AOl 
A02 
A03 
A04 
A05 
A06 
A07 
A08 
A09 

Junior  high  schools 

A21  1 
A22  2 
Senior  hlj^h  schools 


12 
24 
22 
22 
8 
23 
22 
23 
10 

50 
44 


9 

21 
13 
17 

6 
15 
20 
14 

7 


23 
28 


75 
88 
59 
77 
75 
65 
91 
61 
70 

46 
64 


A31 


83 


58 


70 
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Questionnaire  Returna  from  Auburn  in  197Q 
Returns 

from  Teachers-and-others 


adalnls- 

ocnoois  trators 

Total 

Returns 

Percei 

Elementary  schools 

AOl  1 

lU 

83 

A02  1 

99 

10 

/J 

A04  9 

9n 

1  -7 

O  C 

A06  1 

22 

19 

86 

A07  1 

21 

16 

76 

AOS  1 

21 

IS 

86 

A09  1 

10 

6 

60 

AlO  1 

24 

19 

79 

Junior  high  schools 

A21  1 

47 

24 

51 

A22  2 

42 

22 

52 

Senior  high  schools 

A31  3 

SI 

41 

51 

Questionnaire  Returns  from  Auburn  in 

1972 

Elementary  schools 

AUZ  X 

20 

19 

n  c 

A04  1 

19 

17 

89 

A06  1 

18 

17 

92 

A07  1 

22 

22 

100 

AOS  1 

24 

22 

92 

AlO  1 

18 

17 

92 

All  1 

20 

19 

95 

A12*  1 

15 

14 

93 

Junior  high  schools 

A21  2 

50 

48 

96 

A22  1 

44 

41 

93 

Senior  high  schools 

A31  3 

87 

28 

32 

Questionnaire  Returns 

from  Federal  Way 

in  1968 

Elementary  schools 

F.01  1 

20 

20 

100 

F02  1 

23 

20 

87 

F04  1 

16 

16. 

100 

F05  1 

24 

24 

inn 

F07  1 

17 

17 

100 

FOS  1 

24 

20 

S3 

FIO  1 

20 

19 

95 

Fll  1 

12 

4 

33 

F13  1 

22 

21 

95 

*    Algona  Elementary  (AOl)  and  Pacific  Elementary  (AOS) 
have  combined  by  this  year  into  one  school. 


Returns 

from  Teachers-and-others 

admlnia-*  —  — —  — — 

School  trators    Total     Returns  Percent 


Junior  high  schools  (Federal  V^^  1968) 

F21                   2  49           34  69 

F22  2  48  44  92 
Senior  high  schools 

F31                   0  82           34  42 


Questionnaire  Returns  from  Federal  Way  in  1969 
Elementary  schools 


FOl  1 

26 

17 

65 

F02  0 

23 

12 

52 

F04  1 

20 

10 

50 

F05  0 

20 

10 

50 

F07  1 

23 

13 

57 

F08  1 

20 

8 

40 

FIO  1 

25 

18 

72 

F13  1 

27 

24 

89 

Junior  high  schools 

F21  2 

46 

11 

24 

F22  I 

44 

10 

23 

Senior  high  schools 

F31  1 

57 

10 

18 

F32  0 

49 

20 

41 

Questionnaire  Returns  from  Federal  Way  in  1970 
Elementary  schools 


FOB 

25 

18 

72 

F04 

22 

10 

45 

F06 

25 

14 

56 

Fll 

25 

14 

56 

F12 

25 

15 

60 

F14 

23 

15 

65 

F15 

21 

9 

43 

F16 

24 

13 

46 

Junior 

hl^h  schools 

F21 

2 

45 

28 

62 

F23 

2 

47 

27 

57 

Senior 

high  schools 

F31 

3 

55 

27 

49 

Questionnaire  Returns  from  Federal  Way  In  IB""! 
Elementary  schools 

FOl                    1  21            19  90 

P02                   1  24            19  79 


Returns 


School 


from  Teachers-and-others 

adnlnls-  —  

trators    Total     Returns  Percent 


Elementary  achools  Federal  Way  1972  cont'd. 

F03  1  26  20 

F04  0  23  16 

F05  1  24  19 

F.06  1  24  17 

F07  1  23  19 

F08  1  22  16 

FIO  1  23  17 

Fll  1  22  18 

F12  1  28  20 

F13  1  24  20 

F14  1  23  19 

F15  1  22  16 

F16  1  26  15 

F17  1  19  13 
Jimlor  high  achoola 

F21  1  44  40 

F22  2  47  42 

F23  2  50  44 
Senior  high  schools 

FBI  3  55  40 

F32  2  74  55 


77 
70 
79 
71 
83- 
73 
74 
82 
64 
83 
83 
73 
58 
54 

91 
88 
88 

73 
74 


82 


Appendix  5-C 


TRAINING  OF' ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


The  major  sources  of  the  information  on  the  training  are  the 
training  designs  put  on  paper  by  CASEA  and  by  the  Kent  cadre  of  organiza- 
tional specialists,  the  reports  on  training  events  in  CASEA' s  files,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  Kent  cadre's  steering  committee. 

Training  for  School  K02 

The  principal  of  this  school  first  approached  the  Kent  cadre  in 
Spring  1970  when  he  discovered  that  more  than  a  dozen  teachers  planned  to 
resign  or  transfer;  he  had  been  in  the  school  about  two  years,  and  the 
problem  ^eemed  to  be  one  of  blocked  comnunication  between  him  and  the  staff, 
One  Kent  specialist  met  three  times  with  him  and  some  staff  members  to 
pursue  ways  of  improving  comnunication,  and  she  gave  him  feedback  she  felt 
he  was  not  receiving  from  teachers. 

The  staff  requested  training  for  August  1970;  two  specialists, 
with  another  observing,  carried  out  the  design  below.  The  event  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  success,  and  several  faculty  members  later  took  the  spec- 
ialists' conmunications  courses. 

During  Fall  1970  four  specialists  interviewed  nine  faculty  mem- 
bers and  planned  to  give  the  staff  feedback  at  a  December  1970  staff  meet- 
ing. 
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Training  Design  August  27-28.  1970 
Thursday.  August  27,  1970 

8:30       Introduction,  goals,  overview,  ground  rules. 
8:45       Warm-up  (12-15  to  a  group,  2  trainers  to  a  group). 
9:00       Paraphrasing  (In  triads:    What  do  you  hope  to  gain  from  these 
two  days  of  training?). 
10:15       Behavior  Description. 
11:45  Lunch. 

12:15       Description  of  feelings  to  perception  check. 
2:00       5-Square  exercise. 

2:45       Debrief  In  large  group  (fish  bowl).    Use  post-meeting  reaction 
sheet. 

3:30       Go  home,     (except  for  team  and  principal) 

Homework:    read  problem  solving  paper 
4:30       Debrief  with  team  and  principal. 
Friday.  August  28,  1970 

8:30       Introduction  and  break  Into  four  groups. 
8:35       Consensus  on  what  makes  a  good  teacher. 

9:55  Flshbowl  to  report  on  consensus,  but  not  necessarily  to  complete. 
10:40       Mini  lecture  on  problem  solving.    Problem:    Lack  of  openness  in 

schools  or  lack  of  involvement  with  others  in  the  school. 
11:00       Break  into  four  groups.    Force  Field  Analysis  —  Restraining 

and  facilating  forces. 
12:00  Lunch. 

12:30       Establish  priorities  on  forces. 
1:00       Brainstorm  ways  to  eliminate  one  or  two  restraining  forces. 

8^:o 
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(Hold  this  time  firm)  —  Post  forces,  mill  and  read. 
Fishbowl  —  Consensus  on  appropriate  actions,  if  any. 
Debrief. 


2:00 
2:30 
3:30 


Tralnln_g  for  School  K05 

We  and  the  district  administration  chose  this  school  for  train- 
ing because  it  was  reported  to  have  both  double-shifting  and  team  teaching. 
Two  of  the  school's  four  wings  were  remodelled  in  1968-69  to  remove  interior 
walls  and  allow  for  team  teaching  arrangements. 

The  schedule  on  contacts  with  the  school  was: 

October  29-30,  1968       Short  meeting  to  explain  project  to  faculty; 

interview  principal;  by  one  CASEA  crew  member. 

November  15,  1968  Individual  and  group  interviews  of  faculty  by 

two  CASEA  crew, 

January  7,  1969  Short  meeting  to  feed  back  data  and  set  goals  for 

training;  by  one  CASEA  crew. 

March  21,  1969  Six  hours  (one  day)  training  by  three  CASEA  crew 

with  one  CASEA  observer. 

August  25-26,  1970         Six  hours  (two  momingg)  training  by  two  cadre. 

October  29-30,  1968 

We  introduced  the  project  to  the  faculty  and  asked  them  to  com- 
plete a  53hort  questionnaire.  We  found  that  —  contrary  to  our  expectations 
—  the  school  was  neither  extensively  involved  in  team  teaching  nor  plan- 
ning to  do  so  in  the  immediate  future.    The  faculty  seemed  to  accept  the 
project. 

November  15,  1968 

Two  of  the  CASEA  crew  interviewed  nearly  all  staff  members,  ask- 
ing about  (a)  ideal  vs.  actual  state  of  school,  (b)  strengths  and  weaknesses 
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of  staff,  (c)  helpful  staff  members,  (d)  organizational  problems,  (e)  prob- 
lems between  school  and  other  parts  of  district. 
January  7.  1969 

When  our  crew  arrived  to  feed  back  information  from  the  inter- 
views, we  were  surprised  to  find  we  were  not  expected;  a  faculty  meeting 
was  hastily  called.    Individuals  ranked  the  organizational  concerns  we 
had  drawn  from  the  questionnaires  and  interviews.    Then  the  staff  met  in 
three  groups  to  try  to  reach  consensus.      A  representative  from  each  group 
then  reported  the  group's  rankings  to  the  staff. 

March  21.  1969 

A  report  by  the  trainers  to  the  rest  of  our  crew  described  the 
main  goal  of  training  as  establishing  an  effective  team- teaching  structure. 
This  meant  that  we  hoped  to  increase  the  internal  effectiveness  of  teams 
as  well  as  establish  coordinative  processes  across  teams  and  between  the 
administration  and  the  teams.    Our  immediate  training  goals  for  this  first 
session  called  for  practice  in  communication  skills  and  for  some  team 
building  before  problem-solving. 

The  morning  started  with  an  explanation  of  our  goals  at  the  school, 
followed  by  an  exercise  on  paraphrasing  in  trios.    The  practice  seemed  to 
go  well,  with  the  content  of  most  discussions  centering  around  problems 
of  time. 

We  then  divided  the  staff  into  groups  of  five  for  the  non-verbal 
cooperation  (five-square)  puzzle,  which  the  groups  worked  at  with  varied 
success . 

The  staff  then  formed  two  groups  ~  upper  grades  in  one  and 
lower  grades  in  another  -  to  rank-order  a  list  of  ten  educational  goals 
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in  a  fishbowl  arrangement.    During  the  debriefing  nearly  all  the  staff 
admitted  that  they  had  been  avoiding  overt  conflict  during  the  exercise, 
and  we  did  not  seem  to  have  the  attention  of  several  people. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  role-playing  on  issues  that  had 
been  identified  as  school  problems  in  questionnaires  and  interviews.  One 
role  situation  hinged  on  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  problems  (specific- 
ally, a  grievance  against  another  teacher)  to  the  total  faculty,  while 
another  focused  on  decision  making  and  authority  relations  between  the 
staff  and  the  principal.    The  debriefing  seemed  to  generate  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  involvement. 

To  end  the  day,  we  introduced  the  concept  of  identifying  a  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  a  "force  field"  of  helping  and  restraining  forces.  The 
staff  showed  its  highest  level  of  enthusiasm  we  had  seen  that  day  during 
the  analysis  of  the  school's  organization.    At  the  end  of  this  session, 
each  grade-level  group  presented  its  list  of  forces  to  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 

The  staff  expressed  mixed  reactions  to  the  day's  work.  CASEA 
did  no  further  training  with  the  school. 

August  25-26.  1970 

We  have  no  information  on  the  design  of  the  training  that  took 
place  on  two  successive  mornings  on  August  25-26,  1970.    The  two  Kent 
specialists  who  conducted  the  event  reported  that  they  thought  the  event 
too  brief  to  produce  the  desired  effects,  though  the  principal  told  them 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  outcomes. 
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Training  for  School  KU 

School  Kll  was  the  first  of  the  district's  "open  concept"  schools; 
students  and  staff  were  double-shifting  In  the  building  of  school  K04  until 
March  1969.     Contacts  with  the  school  were: 

October  28,  1968  Short  meeting  to  Introduce  project  to  faculty  and 

Interview  principal;  by  'three  CASEA  crew. 

November  15,  1968  Group  and  Individual  Interviews  of  faculty  by  two 

CASEA  crew. 

November  21,  1968  short  meeting  to  feed  back  data  and  set  training 

goals;  by  two  CASEA  crew. 

December  10-11,  1968      Nine  hours  (one  day  and  one  evening)  training  by 

four  CASEA  crew. 

February  19,  1969  Short  meeting  to  review  progress  and  plan  further 

training;  by  two  CASEA  crew. 

March  21,  1969  six  hours  (one  day)  training  by  four  CASEA  crew. 

August  24-27,  1970         Twenty-four  hours  (four  full  days)  training  by  two 

specialists. 

October  28,  1968;  Introduction 

Three  of  our  crew  deecrlbed  CASEA 's  project  to  the  staff  and 
collected  written  suggestions  for  our  Intervention  with  the  school.  We 
discovered  that  team  teaching  was  not  yet  In  operation,  but  that  part  of 
the  staff  was  moving  In  that  direction. 

November  15.  1968;  Interviews 

Two  of  our  crew  Interviewed  several  teachers  In  grade-level  groups, 
but  were  unable  to  talk  with  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers.    We  discovered 
that  the  staff  had  a  lot  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  about  moving  Into 
team  teaching,  and  many  teachers  had  complaints  about  some  others. 
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November  21>  1968;    Feedback  and  Goal-Setting 

One  of  our  crew  interviewed  those  teachers  who  had  been  missed 
on  the  previous  visit,  and  then  the  staff  met  in  small  groups  to  rank  con- 
cerns we  had  listed  on  the  basis  of  prior  interviews.    Two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  groups  then  met  in  a  fishbowl  to  attempt  to  reach  con- 
sensus.   The  faculty  worked  hard  at  the  ranking  task,  though  the  principal 
did  not  participate  and  did  not  seem  to  welcome  our  presence  in  his  school. 

December  10-11.  1968 

We  conducted  a  two-day  intervention  on  December  10-11,  1968,  with 
three  goals:     (1)    to  bring  a  realization  that  problem  solving  requires 
staff  members  to  communicate  concerns  to  one  another,   (2)    to  have  them 
experience  success  in  sharing  concerns,  and  (3)    to  give  the  staff  the  op- 
portunity to  make  action  plans.    The  design  for  the  event  was  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  December  10 

8:45  a.m.    We  introduce  the  intervention  arid  describe  our  role. 
9:00  We  divide  the  staff  into  three  groups  for  the  NASA  exercise, 

and  they  work  on  the  task  until  10:00. 
10-00  We  tabulate  results  and  conduct  a  debriefing. 

10:30  The  staff  reassembles  to  debrief  the  exercise  and  look  at  learnings 

from  it,  especially  ways  in  which  interaction  was  similar  to 
or  different  from  the  way  the  staff  usually  works.    The  dis- 
cussion continues  until  lunch. 
7:00  p.m.    The  intervention  resumes  that  evening  with  an  introduction 
of  communication  skills.    Each  grade  level  meets  separately; 
each  persons  lists  his  own  behaviors  that  are  helpful  to  others, 
and  ways  to  being  more  helpful  to  others.    The  group  discusses 
the  behaviors,  using  communication  skills. 
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7:45  In  the  same  groups,  each  person  lists  helpful  behaviors  of 

others,  and  groups  share  feedback  with  each  individual. 

9:00  Two  representatives  from  each  group  meet  in  a  fishbowl  to 

share  results  of  the  small  groups'  work,  and  to  look  at  how 
staff  members  could  be  more  helpful  to  one  another. 

Wednesday,  December  11 

9:00  a.m.    We  describe  three  problems  identified  in  yesterday's  sessions. 

Staff  members  divide  themselves  into  three  groups  according 
to  individual  interest  to  work  on  the  problems.    Work  on  the 
problem-solving  sequence  continues  through  the  morning. 

February  19,  1969 

Two  of  our  crew  held  a  short  meeting  with  the  staff  to  review 
progress  since  the  December  intervention  and  to  plan  the  proposed  March 
event.    In  one  group  the  emphasis  was  on  reactions  to  the  first  event, 
while  in  the  other  the  emphasis  was  on  building  an  agenda  for  the  next 
event.    We  agreed  that  the  event  would  be  used  in  part  for  evaluating 
efforts  to  move  into  team  teaching  and  to  make  further  plans.    One  of  our 
crew  described  his  reaction  to  the  meeting: 

The  groups  worked  surprisingly  well.    We  noted  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  get  down  to  work  as  they  had  done 
the  first  time.   They  not  only  worked  on  the  problems  that 
we  gave  them  but  seemed  to  do  some  work  on  their  own  in 
an  open  and  direct  manner.  There  are  faculty  members  who 
seem  much  in  agreement  with  CASEA  about  the  function  of 
honesty  and  reality  and  don't  seem  to  shy  away  from  their 
feelings,  at  least  when  CASEA  is  around  (quite  an  asset). 
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8:45 

9:15 
10:00 


March  21.  1969 

We  conducted  a  workshop  that  focused  on  coniaunlcatlon  skills  and 
the  problem  solving  sequence.    Here  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  trainers' 
report  to  our  crew. 

8:30       Introduce  the  day's  design. 

Conduct  one-way/ two-way  comminlcatlon  exercise  as  a  warm-up, 
with  the  staff  In  four  groups. 
Debrief  the  exercise. 

Lecture  on  problem  solving.    The  staff  divided  Into  six  groups, 
roughly  along  grade  levels.    The  faculty  seemed  to  understand 
the  sequence  and  appeared  optimistic  about  using  It.  Problem 
solving  continued  until  3:00  p.m.  with  a  one-hour  lunch  break. 
One  representative  from  each  grade  joined  a  flshbowl  to  debrief 
the  day.    Much  of  the  discussion  was  simply  reporting  of  the 
groups'  works,  with  little  discussion  of  processes. 
A  second  flshbowl  discussed  future  work  with  CASEA.    Many  fac- 
ulty members  were  unable  to  Identify  our  help  concretely  and 
were  at  a  loss  to  specify  how  we  could  be  helpful  In  the  future. 
No  definite  plans  were  made. 


3:00 


3:35 


August  24-27.  1970 

Two  specialists  conducted  a  training  event  for  the  Kll  staff  In 
several  sessions  between  August  24  and  27,  1970.    We  do  not  have  records 
on  whether  the  event  departed  from  their  design,  which  Is  presented  below: 

Monday.  August  24 

8:30       Warm-up:    Picture  exercise. 
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10  min.  to  get  picture  (5  to  find,  5  to  mill) . 
Then  form  into  3-man  teams  (but  with  persons  not  in  your  grade- 
level  [working]  team) . 

10  min.  in  3-inan  teams,  where  each  is  teller,  receiver,  and  ob- 
server (exercise  was  to  pick  a  picture  that  best  described  one- 
self that  morning) . 
5  min.  to  debrief  in  triads. 

10  min.  to  debrief  in  large  group. 
9:05  Discussion  of  hopes  and  personal  goals  for  these  four  days* 

Practice  paraphrasing  in  the  process:     one  offers  input  which 
is  paraphrased  by  another,  who  then  offers  his  Input,  etc.  — 
model  procedures.    10  min.  to  divide  into  groups,  for  trainers 
to  explain  (review  paraphrasing)  and  hand  out  review  sheet  on 
same.    5  min.  to  review  handout.    40  min.  for  discussion  in 
groups.     20  min.  for  debriefing  in  large  group, 
10:40  Exercise  in  behavior  description  —  meet  ^r.  large  group.  5 

min.  to  brief  four  volunteers  in  roles  to  play,  to  brief  four 
others  on  academic  speeches  (four  skits),  during  which  time 
trainer  D  briefs  rest  of  group  on  what  to  observe. 
5  min.  for  A  and  D  to  model  behavior  description. 

50  min.  to  present  skits,  list  behaviors  observed,  and  correct 

lists  as  necessary. 

20  min.  to  debrief  the  exercise  and  the  morning, 
1:30         10  min.  for  housekeeping  chores:    length  of  lunch,  meeting  times, 
etc. 

1:40         Consensus  task. 

10  min.  to  introduce  consensus  (remind  them  of  NASA,  which  they 
have  done) . 

20  min.  for  each  person  to  list  the  tea  most  important  characteristics 
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of  a  team  member. 

30  min,  teams  arrive  at  consensus  (3  persons). 

30  min.  consensus  by  groups  of  6  (1st  and  4th,  2nd  and  5th,  3rd 

and  6th,  divide  principal  and  special  education  team  among  the  6), 

List  consensus      on  newsprint. 
3:10       Coffee  break:    milling  around  posted  consensus  sheets. 
3:30       Debriefing  in  large  group:     (A)    The  exercise.     (B)    The  day. 

Tuesday,  August  25 

8:30       Description  of  feelings.    Follow  with  debriefing. 
10:15       Five  square,  using  description  of  feeling  in  debriefing. 
12:00  Lunch. 

1:30       Organizational  problem  solving  dealing  with  real  or  potential 
problems  they  (teams  and  others)  are  facing  at  Kll. 
Introduce  the  first  two  of  the  five  problem-solving  stages  to 
work  on  this  time  (statement  of  problem,  force  field  analysis). 

3:00       Introduce  concept  of  feedback,  and  then  debrief  the  afternoon, 
using  feedback  and  other  basic  skills. 

Wednesday,  August  26 

8:30       Introduce  concept  of  group  agreements:    Focus  on  teams,  e.g., 

how  they  will  handle  such  things  as  personality  conflicts,  prob- 
lems with  principal,  discipline,  and  confidentiality. 
10:45       Perception  checking  and  debriefing. 
12:00  Lunch. 

1:30       Review  basic  skills  by  tying  together  and  showing  inter-use. 
1:45       Mini-lecture  on  Johari  Window. 
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2:00       Go  into  Johari  Window,  first  in  triads,  then  in  sextets. 

Follow  with  debriefing  of  the  day,  beginning  with  the  Johari 
Window  exercise. 

Thursday,  August  27 

8; 30       Finish  organizational  problem  solving,  taking  them  through  steps 
3  and  4  (and  modifying  No.  4). 

Explain  No.  5,  but  emphasize  that  it  isn't  goal  of  workshop  to 
accomplish  No.  5. 
12:00  Lunch. 
1:30       Strength  building.  Debriefing. 

3:00       Debrief  workshop.    Trainers  C  and  D  request  written  and  verbal 
feedback  concerning  their  presence  in  workshop. 

Training  for  School  K12 
School  K12  had  more  hours  of  training,  and  more  events,  than 
any  other  school  in  the  district.    It  was  the  second  of  the  district's 
"open  concept"  schools,  and  was  under  construction  until  early  1970. 
Events  for  the  school  were: 

August  20-21,  1969      Ten  hours  (one  full  day  and  one  morning)  training  by 

a  cadre  team  with  a  CASEA  consultant. 

December  3-4,  1969      Eight  hours  (two  mornings)  training  by  a  cadre  team. 

August  24-25,  1970      Sixteen  hours  (two  full  days)  training  by  a  cadre 

team. 

January  1972  Two  days  (fourteen  hours)  training  by  a  cadre  team. 

August  20-21,  1969;  L^raining 

During  the  June  1969  training  of  the  cadre,  one  team  chose  school 
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K12  as  its  target;  team  members  interviewed  the  principal  and  began  design- 
ing the  intervention  (using  our  problem-solving  model  as  a  guide  to  plan- 
ning) during  that  laboratory.    The  team  met  again  in  late  July  to  make 
final  plans.    The  first  training  event  was  held  at  school  K07,  where  the 
staff  would  be  located  that  fall.    Parts  of  the  trainers'  report  of  the 
event  are  included  here: 

Participants:      -29  teachers  (includes  2K,  2  special  ed. , 

3  from  each  grade  level  1-6),  media  generalist,  head 

custodian,  head  sectretary,  and  the  principal. 

Goals : 

1.  Having  total  staff  develop,  understand  and  agree  to  a 
philosophy  of  education  for  K12  that  is  compatible  with 
with  individual  goals,  and  that  includes  consensual  a- 
greements  about  school  policies  on  various  matters. 

2.  Developing  clear  communication  networks,  openness,  and 
trust  within  and  across  teams. 

3.  Facilitating  constructive  openness  and  helpfulness  among 
staff  members. 

The  trainers  identified  a  number  of  important  benefits  for  the 
trainers,  the  participants,  and    the  future  of  the  cadre  to  come 
from  the  event. 

December  3-4,  1969 

The  second  training  event  for  the  school  was  on  two  successive 
mornings  December  3-A,  1969. 
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December  3,  1969 

8:00  a.m.    We  reviewed  communication  skills  and  divided  the  staff  into 
triads  for  practice.    After  the  exercise  the  groups  talked 
about  confusions  in  giving  and  receiving  instructions  (the 
trainers'  instructions  for  the  exercise  had  been  unclear) 
and  about  students'  confusion  on  hearing  teachers'  instruc- 
tions. 

10:10  One  specialist  introduced  the  imaging  exercise  quite  skil- 

fully.   The  staff  was  divided  into  several  groups:  experi- 
enced teachers,  new  teachers,  support  staff,  classified 
employees.    Our  observer  reported,  "The  groups  did  a  good 
job  of  paraphrasing  and  it  was  in  this  exercise  that  I  think 
they  really  began  to  see  the  importance  of  clarification." 
There  was  widespread  and  active  participation  in  the  debrief- 
ing. 

December  4,  1969 

8:15  After  a  warm-up . exercise,  staff  members  paired  off  and  took 

turns  leading  each  other  in  the  blindfold  "trust  walk." 
Following  the  exercise  the  staff  met  in  teaching  teams  and 
brainstormed  list  of  behaviors  that  build  trust  and  behaviors 
that  destroy  it.    The  trainers  reported. 

The  debriefing  from  this  exercise  was  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  intervention.    The  exercise  had  really  built 
trust  and  some  of  the  classified  staff  were  beginning  to 
confront  the  teachers  with  whom  they  worked.    The  staff 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  large  group  for  the  next  exercise. 

10:30       After  a  lecture  on  the  Joharl  Window,  the  staff  again  divided 

into  teams  to  share  observations  of  helpful  behaviors .  The 
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10:30  exercise  was  followed  by  debriefing,  using  the  "beach  ball" 

(cont'd) 

and  "tap  out"  procedures  to  monitor  participation. 
August  24-25,  1970 

We  do  not  have  a  report  on  the  actual  sequence  of  events  from 
the  cadre  trainers  for  the  August  1970  event  of  the  sort  that  we  have  for 
our  own  work  in  the  school.    Following  is  the  tentative  design  for  the 
laboratory  sent  to  us  by  the  cadre's  coordinator: 
Monday 

8:30  -  8:45  a.m.  Introduction. 

8:45  -  9:30  Warm-up,  debriefing  (one  trainer  to  a  group). 

9:30  -  9:45  Review  of  skills  in  triads  with  anybody  who  is  handy. 

9:45  -  10:30  5-square  in  teams  (prefer  4  groups). 

10:45  -  12:15  Skill  practice  Exercise  10  on  leadership  and  observing. 

12:15  -  1:00  Lunch. 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m.         Problem  Solving  ~  arrange  in  groups  by  interest  in 

various  aspects  of  problem.     "We  need  to  build  and 
maintain  support  for  K12  program  from  those  outside 
building."    Problem-solving  groups  use  post  meeting 
reaction  sheets  to  debrief. 

Tuesday 

8:30  -  9:00  a.m.         Get  set  for  Dr.  John. 
9:00  -  11:30  Work  with  Dr.  John. 

11:30  -  12:00  Mill  and  read  other  aspects  of  problems. 

12:00  -  1:00  Lunch. 

1:00  -  2:30  Feedback  exercise  in  triads  with  people  most  comfor- 

table with  —  suggest  teammates. 
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2:A5  -  3:15  Small  groups  on  status  of  problem  (and  debrief  work- 

shop?) . 

3; 15  -  3:45  Fishbowl:  same. 

3:45  -  4:00  Evaluate  consultants. 

January  1972 

The  staff  received  training  again  in  late  January  1972  from 
three  specialists.    The  cadre's  coordinator  told  us  that  the  training  was 
the  ''equivalent  of  two  days"  spread  over  some  afternoons  and  evenings,  and 
had  the  purposes  of  general  refurbishing  of  processes  and  bringing  the 
faculty  closer  together.    We  do  not  have  a  design  for  the  event. 

Training  for  School  K13 

The  third  of  the  district's  "open  concept"  schools,  K13  first 

opened  in  Fall  1969.    The  training  events  for  the  school  were: 

March  1970  Three  specialists  conducted  a  ten-hour  workshop  of  five 

afternoon  sessions  of  two  hours  each. 

August  28,  1970      One  specialist    conducted  a  one  day  (five  hour)  workshop 

with  another  specialist  as  observer. 

March  1970 

The  goals  of  the  workshop,  and  a  sumnary  of  the  report  of  the  event,  are 
below: 

Introduction  to  the  skills  of  paraphrasing,  perception 
checking,  behavior  description  and  statement  of  feelings; 
Discovering  group  problem-solving  difficulties  through 
simulation  activities; 

Learning  to  use  a  problem-solving  sequence  including  the 
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force  field  analysis. 

Briefly,  two  of  the  three  groups  seemed  to  achieve 
reasonable-to-very  good  success  in  meeting  the  objec- 
tives.   One  group  had  difficulty  in  the  problem-sol- 
ving sequence,  perhaps  because  they  were  working  on  a 
problem  that  was  poorly  stated,  or  the  team  members 
were  unable  to  perceive  precisely  how  the  group 
needed  to  be  helped.    The  general  reaction  of  the  staff 
to  the  training  session  was  good,  and  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  team  that  had  difficulty  wanted  to  invite  the 
trainers  back  to  go  through  a  successful  problem-sol- 
ving sequence. 

About  a  month  later,  the  principal  sent  the  following  (undated) 
memo  to  the  Communication  Consultant  Project  Coordinator:     "The  K13  staff 
wishes  to  thank  you  and  your  team  for  conducting  the  communications  work- 
shop.   It  was  a  real  learning  experience  for  us  and  although  some  were 
not  entirely  successful,  everyone  felt  that  it  was  time  well  spent.  Many 
concerns  came  to  light.    The  experience  has  led  to  further  comnunication. 
A  great  deal  of  fun  was  had  by  all.    Everyone  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 
It's  something  every  staff  should  experience." 
August  28,  1970 

9:30-9:40       Introduction  of  goals. 

9:40-9:55       Review  of  paraphrasing.     Introduce  paraphrase  directions, 
trio  practice. 

9:55-10:10     Review  of  problem-solving  s equence,  groups  select  specific 
problem  for  analysis. 
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10:25-12:00 
1:00-2:00 
2:00-2:30 
2:30-3:00 

3:00-3:30 
Goals :  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Group  problem  solving. 
Complete  problem  solving. 

Groups  share  problems »  procedures  for  dealing  with  them. 
Identifying  staff  resources  in  trios.    One  person  asks 
another  specific  questions;  observer  writes  responses. 
Debrief irtg  and  evaluation. 
Review  some  skills. 

Experience  a  successful  problem-solving  sequence. 
Identify  the  staff  resources  that  are  available  to  you. 


Interventions 

August  20,  21, 
24-28,  1970 


November  1970 


Training  for  School  KlA 


Twenty-seven  hours  training  —  in  several  half-day 
sessions  —  by  two  specialists  with  anothvar  as  an 
observer. 

The  two  specialists  taught  the  problem-solving  se- 
quence to  the  staff  in  two  evening  sessions  (six 
hours) . 


August  20-28,  1970;  Training 

From  our  records:    The  training  design  was  modified  on  27-28 
August  from  tha*  shown  below;  the  Kent  trainers  actually  acted  as  obser- 
vers while  the  staff  worked  out  the  details  of  opening  this  new  school. 
Debriefing  by  Steering  Committee  on  7  October  1970  indicated  the  inter- 
vention was  successful. 

The  trainers  and  observer  returned  to  the  school  in  November  to 
conduct  the  problem-solving  sequence  postponed  from  the  August  lab.  They 
reported  that  problems  were  solved,  but  skills  were  not  used  well  (accord- 
ing to  Steering  Committee  minutes  for  9  December  1970) • 
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Thursday >  August  20 

9:00       Goals  and  overview  of  laboratory. 
9:15       The  X's  exercise. 

9:30       Communications  in  small  groups.     (Handout  and  Lecturette) 
9:45       Divide  into  2  assigned  groups  —  names  on  board.  One-way, 
two-way  exercise. 
10:15       Debrief  in  group. 

10:45       Paraphrase  skill  and  handout.    Working  in  triads  —  handout. 

11:00  Triad  assignments  posted  on  board.  Practice  paraphrase  —  ob- 
serving in  triads.  Content:  3  advantages  and  3  disadvantages 
Open  Concept  schools.    Rotate  roles  at  least  three  times. 

11:30       Reassemble  large  group.    Debrief  and  observations. 

11:45       Preview  of  tomorrow. 

Friday,  August  21 

9:00       Reaction  to  content  of  Thursday's  handouts. 
9; 15       Perception  check  handout.    Behavior  description  handout. 
9:30       Divide  into  3  teams:    primary-intermediate-upper  5-square 
exercise;  debrief. 
10:25       Reassemble;  debrief  and  observations. 

10:45  Description  —  expression  of  feelings;  handouts.  Exercises  in 
triads. 

11:45       Debrief  and  observation. 

Monday,  August  24 

9:00       Summary  of  basic  skills. 
9:15       Feedback  handout. 

8r:3 
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9; 30       Team  grouping.    Pair  with  team  member  least  known.  Blindman 
exercise  —  trustbuilding.    5  min.  oral  guidance  only  —  then 
switch  roles.    5  min.  touch  guidance  only  —  then  switch  roles. 
5  min.  oral  and  touch  guidance  —  then  switch  roles. 
10:15       Debrief  and  observations. 

10:45       Brainstorming.    Team  Groups,    Exercise  in  trust  buildin^  -  .ng 

brainstorming. 
11:30       Large  group  fishbowl. 
11:45       Debrief  and  evaluation. 

Tuesday^  August  25 

9:00       Team  groups;  consensus  exercise  —  NASA. 
10:00       Fishbowl  ~  compare  team  rankings  and  reasoning. 
10:15       NASA  ranking  and  reasoning. 
10:20       Debrief  and  observations. 

10:45       Consensus  Exercise  —  What  is  a  good  teacher.    Team  groups  to 
discuss  responses  and  reach  consensus. 

11:30       Fishbowl  ~  report  consensus  and  reasoning.    Compare  with  prin- 
cipal's ranking. 

11:45       Debrief  and  observations. 

Wednesday.  August  26 

9:00       Team  groups;  consensus  task:    Major  problems  your  group  must 
deal  with  by  end  of  1st  quarter  (November  4) .    Rank    order  on 
newsprint . 

10:15       Large  group  ~  reporting  from  teams.    Debrief  and  observations. 
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10:45       Introduce  problem  solving  sequence  —  force  field  analysis  handout, 
Exercise:    Use  problem  solving  sequence  with  a  problem  identified 
previous ly . 

11:45       Large  group  —  debrief  and  observations. 

Thursday,  August  27 

9:00       Review  of  basic  skills.     Handout  and  large  group  discussion. 
9:30       2  groups  (6  members  and  observers) •    Group  reasoning  tasks: 
(1)    ACES.    Debrief.     (2)     Salesman.    Debrief.    Select  new 
observers . 

10:45       Continuation  on  problem  solving  sequence. 
11:45       Large  group  —  debrief  and  observations. 

Friday,  August  28 

9:00       Personal  goals.  Handout, 

9:20       Continuation  of  problem  solving  (team  or  school). 
10:45       Evaluation  and  assessment. 
11:15       Summary  and  review. 

The  specialists  later  reported  to  the  coordinator  (in  part) : 

We  had  a  session  or  two  with  the  principal  prior  to 
the  laboratory  to  get  some  input  regarding  the  staff, 
but  we  did  not  have  pre-assessment  interviews  with 
staff  members . 

We  found  that  scheduling  the  training  program  in  the 
morning  and  keeping  the  afternoon  free  for  building 
programs  seemed  to  work  out  very  well.    We  did  sug- 
gest that  the  staff  in  their  afternoon  work  try  to 
use  those  skills  which  they  had  learned  in  the  morn- 
ing sessions. 

Another  area  which  was  not  properly  assessed  in  build- 
ing the  design  for  the  laboratory  was  the  fact  that  as 
we  neared  the  school  opening  date,  teachers  would  find 
more  preoccupation  with  the  necessary  organizational 
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details  which  they  needed  to  take  care  of  prior  to 
^  school  opening.    Therefore,  we  modified  the  printed 

design  for  the  second  Thursday  and  Friday  to  allow 
teachers  to  work  on  those  details  which  they  felt 
most  pressing.    We  had  planned  to  introduce  the  prob- 
lem-solving sequence  and  have  them  work  on  that  for 
those  two  days;  however,  since  the  staff  had  not  been 
in  operation  before  and  had  not  teamed  before,  they 
could  not  really  anticipate  the  kinds  of  interrelation- 
ships and  problems  which  they  would  experience  during 
the  school  year.    Therefore  they  had  difficulty  in 
identifying  a  problem  which  would  serve  as  a  good 
vehicle  for  the  problem-solving  sequence.    We  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  follow-up  after  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks  of  school  operation  at  which  time  they  did 
wish  to  go  through  the  problem-solving  sequence. 

On  Friday  morning  we  had  a  debrief  session  of  the  entire 
laboratory  and  had  them  fill  out  evaluations  of  each 
consultant.    They  indicated  a  need  for  having  a  con- 
sultant for  each  small  group  which  consisted  of  the 
teaching  teams.    They  also  felt  that  we  should  empha- 
size the  purpose  for  each  of  the  exercises  more  fully 
although  I  did  attempt  to  outline  the  purpose  of  each 
before  we  went  into  an  exercise. 


Training  for  School  K15 

The  fifth  of  Kent's  "open  concept"  schools,  K15  began  operating 
in  Fall  1970.    The  major  training  event  for  the  staff  was  22  hours  of 
training  in  several  half-day  sessions  from  August  21  to  26,  1970  by 
three  Kent  specialists  with  another  as  an  observer.    One  specialist  visited 
the  staff  in  October  to  give  process  consultation  during  a  staff  meeting 
and  in  December  to  help  the  staff  evaluate  its  interpersonal  processes. 

Here  is  the  design  for  the  August  workshop: 

General  goal  of  consultants: 

To  teach  the  basic  communication  skills  to  the  K15  staff. 

To  make  the  staff  aware  of  why  the  skills  of  communication  are 
important  to  use. 
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Behavioral  objective: 

To  have  each  member  of  the  K15  staff  demonstrate  basic  communi- 
cation skills  to  the  comprehensive  level. 
Friday.  August  21 

Handout  Clarifying  by  Paraphrasing;  for  self-reference. 

1:45        Individuals  put  list  in  order  of  importance. 

2:00       Broke  into  two  groups  to  form  a  consensus. 

2:30       Listen  to  tape  Working  Together  Effectively  by  Art  Combs. 

3:30       Returned  to  groups  for  a  change  of  consensus,  if  any,  after 

hearing  tape. 
4:00  Debrief. 

Monday.  August  24 

Introduced  goals  of  workshop  and  listed  skills  to  be  developed. 
8:30       Clipped  pictures  from  magazines  which  expressed  how  he  felt  at 
that  time. 

8:35       Formed  groups  of  three  to  make  perception  checks  and  interpret 

pictures.      Debrief  on  this  activity. 
9:00       Task:     to  state  each  person's  philosophy  of  education. 

Formed  new  triads,  one  minute  allowed  each  person.  Paraphrasing 

and  perception  checks  were  to  be  made. 
9:05       Formed  new  triads.    Each  person  to  list  or  state  three  attributes 

he  feels  he  has  to  contribute  to  the  K15  school  and  staff. 
9:15       Debrief  in  large  group  how  they  felt  about  the  above  tasks. 
9:30       Task:     Indi^^idually  write  out  a  realistic  philosophy  for  K15 
which  can  be  lived  w:^^  all  members  of  the  staff. 
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10:15       Moved  into  three  large  groups  to  share  each  person's  philosophy 

and  to  form  a  consensus, 
11:00       Returned  to  one  large  group  to  form  one  consensus  from  the  three 

groups. 

11:30       Perception  checki    (A)    What  is  a  perception  check?     (B)    How  to 
do  it?    Consensus:     (A)    What  is  a  consensus?     (B)    How  much 
agreement  is  required  to  have  a  consensus? 

12:00  Lunch. 

12:30       Barriers  to  Learning:    tape  by  A.  Combs. 
1:00       Large  group  reaction  to  tape  as  related  to  the  philosophy  develop- 
ed for  K15. 

2:15       Fishbowl:    One  from  each  group  discussed  the  philosophy  developed 

for  K15  by  morning  groups. 
3:00       Philosophy  consensus  achieved. 

Tuesday^  August  25 

8:00       Handouts  Procedure  for  Workshop ^    Describing  Feelings. 
8:05        Perception  check  made  of  group  of  Monday  afternoon  activities 
with  survey. 

8:15       Discussion  to  clarify  any  questions  on  describing  feelings. 

8:25       Role  play  in  three  groups. 
10:15       Large  group  presentation  of  role  expectation  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipal and  specialists. 
12:00  Lunch. 

12:30        Individual  reponse  to  the  expectations  others  listed  for  him. 
2:00       Handout  Problem  Organizational  Sequence. 
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2:30       Problem  of  enrollment  and  team  grouping  presented  by  principal. 
3:00       Worked  on  problem  using  steps  or  patterns  listed  in  Problem 
Organizational  Sequence  i:andout. 

Wednesday,  August  26 

8:00       Handout  Helping  Relationships. 

8:15       Film:    The  Eye  of  the  Beholder. 

9:00       Group  discussion  of  film. 
10:15       Handout  Post  Meeting  Reaction  Sheet  Communication  in  Small  Groups, 
10:30       Debrief.     Set  teaching  teams. 
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Training  for  School  All 

School  All  In  Auburn  received  training  In  problem  solving  and 
communication  skills  from  two  Kent  specialists  on  17-18  August  1970. 
The  Auburn  District  provided  funds. 

The  minutes  of  the  Kent  cadre's  Steering  Committee  meeting  of 
6  May  1970  said  that  the  emphasis  of  the  Auburn  training  would  be  on 
skills  development.  Including  observer  techniques.    The  Kent  specialists 
reported  very  successful  work  with  three  of  the  four  teams.    The  following 
Is  the  design  for  the  workshop: 

Monday,  17  August 

8:00       Introduction  of  consultants  by  principal. 

Goals  —  Learn  and  practice  communication  skills  to  make  under- 
standing one  another  easier.    Develop  a  feeling  of  oneness  as 
a  team.    Get  a  good  start  so  the  group  can  work  well  during  the 
rest  of  the  workshop.    Practice  some  methods  of  working  together 
to  maximize  chance  to  have  100%  commitment  of  the  staff. 
8:30       Role  play:    warm-up  and  debrief.    Two  minutes  each  and  switch 

partner.     Choose  the  person  in  the  room  you  know  the  least  well. 
Teacher-parent  conference.    Principal-applicant  interview  (switch 
partners  for  this  one).      Debrief  in  large  group. 
9:00       Paraphrase  and  debrief  ~  Handouts.    Trainers  model.    Work  in 
triads.    For  content,  how  about  concerns  they  have  about  open 
concept  schools? 
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10:00       Behavior  description  and  debriaf.    Arrange  in  different  groups. 

Use  role  playing  like  Phase  I  course. 
10:50       Describe  feelings  and  perception  check  and  debrief.  Rearrange 

groups  (like  Phase  I  course?). 
12:00  Lunch. 

12:30       Rearrange  groups.    Put  two  groups  on  one-way,  two-way,  S-square, 
or  dot  puzzle.    Put  other  two  groups  on  consensus  task.  Switch 
groups  at  1:45. 
2:00       Debrief  consensus  in  fishbowl.    Debrief  day. 

Tuesday^  18  August 

Today  in  their  own  teams  (get  principal  to  help  arrange). 
8:00       Imaging,  take  a  break  some  place. 
11:00       Lecturette  on  problem  solving.    Teams  choose  their  own  problem. 
12:00  Lunch. 
1:00       Start  problem  solving  sequence  and  debrief. 

Evaluate  with  negative  and  positive  statements,  stated  behavior- 
ally.     (1)    Design  of  the  workshop.     (2)    Trainers.     (3)  Was 
it  worthwhile?    (4)    Did  the  participants  bring  to  the  workshop 
what  you  felt  they  should? 
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Appendix  5-D 
CALCULATION  OF  SCORES  FOR  TESTS  A  THROUGH  F 

In  each  test,  (1)  choices  offered  by  the  questionnaire  Items  were 
assigned  weights,  (2)  means  within  each  school  were  calculated  for  each 
Item,   (3)  means  were  summed  to  give  a  raw  score  for  each  school,  (4)  the 
raw  score  for  each  school  was  converted  Into  a  standard  score.    The  calcu- 
lation of  the  standard  score  used  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  taken 
over  the  elementary  schools  In  a  given  district  In  a  given  year. 

Test  A 

The  stems  of  Items  will  not  be  repeated  here;  they  can  be  found 
In  Chapter  5.    The  choices  offered  by  the  four  Items  constituting  the 
test  (numbered  1,  2,  5,  and  6)  were  weighted  as  follows. 
Items  1.  and  5^: 

Weight  Response 

3  Yes,  I  think  most  would. 

2  Maybe  about  half  would. 

1  No;  most  would  not. 

Item  2^: 

5  I  would  approve  strongly. 

4  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

3  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

2  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 
1  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 

Item  6^  used  weights  the  reverse  of  those  In  item  2. 

Test  B 

^^^^  A  "^^^         same  weights  as  item  5  of  Test  A. 
Item  7^: 

An  Individual's  score  on  this  Item  was  the  number  of  persons  named 
In  response  to  the  Item;  the  number  could  range  from  zero  through  six. 
Acceptable  answers  included  all  proper  names  and  all  titles  known  to  us  as 
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identifying  actual  jobs  in  the  school  or  district.    We  excluded  only 
persons  not  clearly  job-connected  or  perse  is  very  vaguely  identified. 
Examples  of  responses  excluded  are:    "my  wife,"  "Parents,"  "citizens," 
"some  kids,"  "any  of  them,"      The  school's  raw  score  on  this  item  was  the 
mean  ovei^  teachers-and-others . 

Item  8  used  the  same  questionnaire  item  as  item  7,  but  the  school's  raw 
score  was  the  number  of  persons  the  principal  named. 

Test  £ 

Item  9^  used  the  same  weights  as  item  2  of  Test  A, 

Items  10  and  11  used  the  same  weights  as  item  5  of  Test  A. 

Test  D_ 

Item  3^  used  weights  the  reverse  of  those  in  item  2  of  Test  A. 
Item  12  used  the  same  weights  as  item  2  of  Test  A, 

Test  E 

Item  13  used  weights  the  reverse  of  those  in  item  1  of  Test  A. 

Test  £ 

Items  14 5  15,  and  16    used  the  same  weights  as  item  1  of  Test  A, 
Item  17  used  the  same  weights  as  item  2  of  Test  A. 
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Appendix  5-E 

Means  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary  schools  In  Kent  and  of  the 
elementary  schools  pooled  In  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts  on 
the  questionnaire  Items  comprising  tests  A  through  F 
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Mefins  of  Responses  of  T^uchers-ajid-others  in  EI ementary  Schools 
to  Item  1 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

sens 

score 

schs 

score 

sens 

scha 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K03 

2.40 

K12 

2 .14 

1.  89 

K12 

2.00 

K02,  12 

K06,  01 

2.64 

2. hi 

Kll 

2.07 

K13 

K04 

2.22 

K07 

2.69 

K09 

2.50 

Mean 

2.22 

Kll 

2.29 

Kll 

KIO 

2.71 

2.56 

K05 

2.24 

Mean 

2.30 

Mean 

Mean 

2.73 

K07 

2.60 

K09 

2.26 

2.32 

K13 

K05 

2.75 

K08,  03 

2.64 

K06 

2.32 

K08 

2.33 

K08 

2.78 

Mean 

2.66 

K03 

2.36 

2.39 

K05 

K02 

2.80 

K02 

2.69 

KOI 

2.40 

2.41 

K15 

K04 

2.86 

KIO 

2.76 

Mean 

2.49 

KOI 

2.42 

K09 

2.87 

KOI 

2.78 

K08 

2.50 

K03 

2.43 

K04 

2.80 

K02 

2.57 

Mean 

2.47 

K06 

2.82 

K04 

2.61 

K09 

2.50 

2.62 

K05 

K07 

2.53 

KIO,  07 

2.65 

K06 

2.58 

2.63 

K14 

KIO 

2.80 

Districts 


Kent  2.73 
Auburn  2.69 
Fed  Wy  2.62 


2.64 
2.52 
2.49 


2.41 
2.47 
2.51 


2.38 
2.43 
2.44 


Item: 


Suppose  Teacher  X  feels  hurt  and  "put  down"  by  something  another  teacher  has 
said  to  him.     In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in 
your  school  be  likely  to  tell  the  other  teacher  that  they  felt  hurt  and  put 
down? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would, 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


1  Favorable] 

3  Unfavorable* 

4  Not  Tallied^ 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  1 
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Kent 
Auburn 
Fed.  Way 


%   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
niiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 

is  School  K12 
  District  Means 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-others  in  EleTnentaty  Schools 
to  Item  2 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

IT—  +._ 

untr 

w  

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K05 

2.86 

K07 

2.94 

2.57 

K12 

2.35 

K14 

K08 

3.08 

K12 

3. 00 

2.67 

Kll 

2.46 

K02 

K09 

3.15 

K03 

3.08 

K02 

2.77 

K07 

2.50 

KOI 

3.18 

KIO 

3.13 

KOI 

2.85 

2.56 

K15 

KIO 

3.25 

K09 

3.20 

Kll 

2.86 

Mean 

2.72 

Kll 

K07 

3.32 

K08 

3.26 

K07,  09 

2.91 

2.73 

Mean 

Mean 

3.36 

K04 

3.29 

K03 

3.00 

K06 

2.79 

K06 

3.50 

Mean 

3.31 

3.03 

K05 

KOI 

2.80 

KOI 

3.53 

3.44 

Mean 

K04 

3.04 

KIO 

2.81 

K02 

3.70 

K06 

3.60 

Mean 

3.05 

2.82 

K12 

K04 

3.81 

K02 

3.65 

3.19 

K13 

K09 

2.88 

KOI 

3.75 

K05 

K06 

3.20 

3.00 

K05, 

K08 

3.32 

Mean 

3.01 

KIO 

3.44 

K08 
K03 
K04 

3.32 
3.33 
3.62 

Districts 


Kent  3.36 
Aubum  3.54 
Fed  Wy  3.45 


3.33 
3.35 
3.41 


2.99 
3.42 
3.02 


2.87 
3.08 
2.99 


ItemJ 


Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  with  Teacher  X  and  the  other  members 
begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings  about  what  goes  on  in  the  school; 
Teacher  X  listens  to  v.hem  and  tells  then  his  own  feelings.     How  would  you 
feel  toward  X? 


I  would  approve  .strongly. 

I  would  approve  luildly  or  seme. 

I  wouln't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


Favorable] 


Unfavorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Ttechers  and  Others 

in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  2 


Key: 

#  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 


Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 
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Me^ins  of  Responser.  of  Tpacher3->:ind-o thers  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  I  torn  3 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KIO 

3.00 

K02 

2.95 

3.05 

K12 

K02 

2.58 

K12 

2.89 

K08 

2.91 

K09 

2.55 

K09 

2.87 

2.84 

K05 

K03 

2.50 

K06 

2.80 

Kll 

K06 

2.79 

KOI,  04 

2.42 

2.70 

Mean 

2.78 

Mean 

Mean 

2.37 

KOI 

2.63 

2.72 

Kll 

K05 

2.24 

2.58 

K05 

K09 

2.70 

K08 

2.17 

Mean 

2.57 

K04 

2.67 

K06 

2.14 

K04 

2.52 

KIO 

2.64 

K07 

2.04 

K03 

2.50 

Mean 

2.59 

KIO 

2.48 

K07 

2.44 

K07 

2.18 

2.41 

K13 

K08 

2.11 

KOI,  03 

2.40 

K02 

2.32 

1972 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


Districts 


Kent  2.37 
Auburn  2.23 
Fed  Wy  2.60 


2.59 
2.56 
2.48 


2.64 
2.65 
2.71 


Item: 


Suppose  Teacher  X  werer  present  when  two  others  got  into  a  hot  argument 

about  how  the  school  is  run.     And  suppose  Teacher  X  tried  to  get  them 

to  quiet  down  and  stop  arguing.     How  would  you  feel  about  the  behavior 
of  Teacher  X? 


I  would  approve  strongly. 

I  Would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


,1  Unfavorable] 
2" 
3" 
4; 

5  Favorable] 
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1968  1969  1970  1972 

Key: 

%   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
a^H^MM  Trained  Kent 

n   Untrained  Kent 

^ggggg^  School  K12 
District  Means 
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Means  of  Responses  of  T*=^iichers-:ind-o thers  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  ^ 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

i?70 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

scha 

KIO 

1.87 

K12 

1.78 

1.50 

K12 

1.81 

K12 

K09 

2.06 

K03 

2.08 

K05 

K09 

1.76 

2.11 

K15 

KOI 

2.11 

2.11 

Mean 

K06 

1.82 

K06 

2.12 

K14 

K07 

2.12 

KIO 

2.13 

K03 

2.00 

2.14 

Mean 

K06 

2.25 

2.14 

Kll 

2.08 

Mean 

KIO 

2.15 

K05 

2.28 

K08 

2.20 

KIO 

2.14 

KOI 

2.19 

Mean 

2.29 

Mean 

2.23 

2.25 

K13 

2.00 

Kll 

K04 

2.42 

K04 

2.26 

Mean 

2.26 

K07 

2.25 

K02,  08 

2.50 

K02 

2.27 

2.27 

K05 

Mean 

2.27 

K03 

2.64 

K07 

2.31 

KOI 

2.35 

Kll 

2.30 

K13 

K06 

2.42 

K04 

2.48 

K03,  04 

2.31 

K09 

2.46 

K02,  08 

2.50 

K08 

2.33 

K07 

2.57 

2.35 

K05 

2.42  K02 
K09  2.54 


Districts 


Kent  2.29 
Auburn  2.20 
Fed  Wy  2.25 


2.21 
2.21 
2.21 


2.20 
2.21 
2.19 


2.21 
2.13 
2.26 


Item: 


Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says  at  a  staff  meeting. 
In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  school  seek 
out  B  to  discuss  the  disagreements? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


,1  Favorable] 

3  Unfavorable] 

4  not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  k 


2.75 


1968 

Key: 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


Means  of  Responses  of  Tpachers-and-o therg  in  EleT.entary  Schools 
to  IteiTi  5 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Bchs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

1.58 

K03 

1.27 

K09 

1.32 

K03 

1.21 

K02 

1.60 

K09 

1.42 

Kll 

1.44 

K13 

K09 

1.50 

K12 

KIO 

1.67 

K12 

1.50 

1.45 

K12 

K07 

1.67 

K06 

1.79 

1.68 

Mean 

K04 

1.57 

K04 

1.79 

Mean 

1.80 

K04 

1.78 

1.61 

Mean 

Mean 

1.83 

KOI,  07 

1.82 

K08 

1.79 

1.69 

K05 

1.89 

K05 

K08 

1.86 

and 

Mean 

K03 

1.73 

1.91 

K13 

K03 

1.88 

KIO 

1.82 

Mean 

1.77 

KIO 

1.93 

Mean 

K04 

1.90 

KOI 

1.85 

K06 

1.79 

KOI 

2.00 

K02 

K05 

2.00 

K02,  07 

2.00 

K05 

1.80 

Kll 

2.06 

K14 

K06 

2.17 

KOI 

1.81 

2.08 

Kll 

KIO 

1.83 

K08 

2.13 

K08 

1.94 

2.17 

K15 

K02 

1.95 

K06 

2.25 

K07 

2.00 

Districts 

Kent        1.80  1.77  1.72 

Auburn    1.77  1.73  1.66 

Fed  Wy    1.89  1.61  1.84 


1.88 
1.75 
1.77 


Item:      Suppose  a  teacher  (let's  call  him  or  her  Teacher  X)  is  present  when  two 
Pfchers  get  into  a  hot  argument  about  how  the  school  is  run.     If  teachers 
you  know  in  your  school  were  in  Teacher  X's  place,  what  would  most  of 
them  be  likely  to  do?    Would  they  try  to  help  each  one  in  the  argument 
to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  other? 

(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would.  [l  Favorable] 

(  )  Maybe  aoout  half  would.  [2] 

(  )  No;  most  would  not  do  this.  [3  Unfavorable] 

(  )  I  don't  know.  [4    Not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Respons-?^^  of  Teuchers-ang^o thevs  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  6 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970  * 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Me;in 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KIO 

2.50 

K02,  12 

2.25 

K05 

2.17 

K12 

2.40 

K14 

K03 

2.00 

KIO 

2.21 

2.15 

K05 

2.10 

K05 

K07 

1.86 

2.04 

Mean 

K08 

2.14 

K07 

2.06 

K05 

1.71 

1.87 

Kll 

2.13 

K13 

K06 

2.00 

K09 

1.70 

Mean 

1.83 

2.10 

Mean 

1.95 

K15 

K02,  08 

1.68 

K06 

1.80 

K09 

2.00 

KIO 

1.94 

Mean 

1.67 

K03 

1.75 

K04 

1.96 

1.92 

Kll 

KOI 

1.53 

K08 

1.74 

1.91 

Kll 

and  Mean 

K04 

1.36 

K04 

1.68 

KIO 

1.88 

1.86 

K02 

K06 

1.21 

K07 

1.65 

Mean 

1.83 

K09 

1.77 

K09 

1.53 

KOI 

1.75 

KOS 

1.74 

KOI 

1.44 

K07 

1.73 

K03 

1.73 

K12 

K02 

1.69 

and 

Mean 

K03 

1  63 

KOI 

1.57 

K06 

1,60 

1.56 

K13 

K04 

1.24 

*  The  difference 
between  1970  Kent 
means  was  signifi- 
cant:    t»3.13,  df» 
p  <.0l. 


11  • 


Districts 


Kent  1.67 
Auburn  1.58 
Fed  Wy  1.73 


1.86 
1.67 
1.71 


1.91 
1.65 
2.13 


1.83 
1.82 
1.73 


Item: 


Suppose  you  are  in  a  committee  meeting  with  Teacher  X  and  the  other  members 
begin  to  describe  their  personal  feelings  about  what  goes  on  in  the  school; 
Teacher  X  quickly  suggests  that  the  committee  get  back  to  the  topic  and 
keep  the  discussion  objective  and  impersonal.     How  would  you  feel  toward  X? 


(  )  I  would  approve  strongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


1 

.3] 

4] 
5 


Unfavorable] 


Favorable] 
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c:3 


12h 


Me/ins  of  ResponH^-s  of  Tf-achera-^Ajnd^o there  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Itorii  7 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

* 

1972 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

^^"^  

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K08 

2.89 

4.60 

Kll 

3.80 

Kll 

K04 

4. Si 

K06 

2.86 

K12 

4.00 

3.48 

K12 

4.25 

K14 

K05 

2.45 

K03 

3.77 

3.43 

Mean 

4.23 

K12 

Mean,  K04 

2.19 

K04 

3.14 

K04 

3.42 

4.00 

K02 

K07 

2.17 

3.07 

Mean 

KIO 

3.36 

3.88 

Kll 

KOI 

2.09 

K06 

2.93 

K06 

3.25 

3.64 

Mean 

K09 

2.00 

K09 

2.81 

3.24 

K05, 

13 

3.60 

K15 

K02 

1.86 

KIO 

2.80 

K09 

3.09 

K07 

3.37 

KIO 

1.65 

Mean 

2.71 

K08 

2.96 

K06 

3.25 

K03 

1.46 

2.69 

K05 

Mean 

2.88 

Mean 

3.19 

KOI 

2.47 

K07 

2.86 

K08 

3.16 

K07 

2.17 

K02 

2.71 

3.07 

K13 

K08 

2.05 

K03 

2.70 

KIO 

2.94 

K02 

1.90 

KOI 

1.30 

KOI 
K09 

K03 

2.86 
2.71 
2.62 
2.00 

KG5 

Districts 

Kent  2.19 
Auburn  2.60 
Fed  Wy  2.40 


2.76 
2.62 
2.56 


3.05 
3.25 
2.45 


*  Differences  between 
trained  and  untrained 
schools  sif^nificant 
by  Finney's  tables 
at  .05. 

3.41 
3.08 
3.04 


Item: 


Perhaps  there  are  some  people  in  your  organization  with  whom  you  talk  rather 
frequently  about  matters  important  to  you.    Please  think  of  people  with  whom 

^^^^  seriously  about  things  important  to  vn..,  inside  or  outside  formal 
meetings,  once  a  week  or  more  on  the  average.     Write  their  names  below.  (If 
there  are  fewer  than  six  people  with  whom  you  talk  once  a  week  about  matters 
Important  to  you,  write  down  only  as  many  as  there  are;  if  none,  write  "none. 
If  there  are  more  than  six,  list  just  the  six  with  whom  you  feel  your  con- 
versations are  the  most  satisfying.) 

Scale:    Mean  number  of  names  named. 

c::o 
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5.00 


1968  1969  1970  1972 

Key: 

0  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 

^^B^^^B  Trained  Kent 

n  ,11  Untrained  Kent 

^mmmmmm  School  K12 

•  ■  ■  w   District  Means 
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Item  7^,  with  teachers-and-others : 
nuTT  er  of  different  jobs  held  by  people  names 


Comparing  trained  elementary  schools  in  Kent  with  the  untrained, 
the  means  are  the  same  or  almost.    The  firmest  statement  that  can  be  made 
is  that  trained  schools  never  averaged  fewer  types  of  jobs  among  the  men- 
tioned people  than  the  untrained  schools: 

Elementary  school  means  in  Kent: 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

Trained 

none 

1.36 

1.51 

1.46 

Untrained 

1.15 

1.36 

1.43 

1.44 

Sch  K12 

none 

1.78 

1.48 

1.68 

Range 

0.85 

0.94 

1.11 

1.14 

to  1.28 

to  2.00 

to  1.80 

to  2.10 

Comparing  trends  among  districts:    does  Kent  drop  off  after  1969 
because  teams  of  teachers  (with  leaders)  were  being  disbanded?    Does  Auburn 
drop  off  after  1970  for  the  same  reason?    Why  do  elementary  and  JHS  in  Kent 
go  up  again  after  1970?    I  can't  find  any  answers,  even  hints  of  answers, 
to  these  questions  in  runs  1,  2,  and  3  of  item    63  in  Tab.  16. 

Comparing  high  schools  in  Kent:    see  chart.     In  1968-69,  I 
carried  on  consulting  in  K-M  to  enable  department  heads  to  talk  more  reg- 
ularly with  one  another  about  matters  important  to  them.     The  schedule  was 
rearranged  in  1969-70  to  make  this  more  possible;  during  this  year,  too, 
the  CCs  did  a  little  work  with  department  heads  there.     Does  the  mean  for 
K-M  go  up  partly  because  of  that  little  bit  of  training?    Does  the  mean 
fall  off  because  the  training  was  not  followed  up?    The  data  from  run  3 
support  this  hypothesis.     The  percentages  naming  code  21  (department  heads) 
were  zero  in  K-M  (HS  1)  in  1968,  15  in  1969,  20  in  1970,  and  back  to  zero 
in  1972.    Remember,  too,  that  K-R  (HS  2)  began  in  1968-69  as  an  experi- 
mental school  with  a  great  deal  of  communication  being  attempted  within 
and  between  departments.    However,  the  school  drew  strong  criticism  from 
parents,  and  the  first  principal  was  replaced  with  a  "firm  hand."  This 
information  is  consistent  with  the  chart.     It  is  also  interesting  that 
the  third  school  came  in  almost  as  high  as  HS  2.     The  third  school  is  also 
an  experimental  school  —  this  time,  one  for  dropouts  from  other  schools. 
The  third  school  has  a  high  proportion  of  CCs  on  its  staff. 
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Means  in  schools  and  districts  of  responses  of  principals  and  other 
bulldln&  administrators  to  Item  8j     number  of  names  named. 

Numbers  of  Kent  elementary  schools  giving  Indicated  means: 


ftr«q.       Pr«<i.  In  ^69     Vvq.  In  '70     ftrnk^  In  •72 
Mean  of       In  *68  •••••••••••• 


r«apona«s 

Untr 

Trnd 

Untr  Trnd 

Untr  Trnd 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1  'o" 

0  0 

S 

0 

2 

0 

0  0 

1  1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2  1 

1  1 

3 

0 

2 

I 

1  1 

0  0 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1  3 

2  4 

1 

5 

2 

0 

4  0 

0  1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

C  0 

2  0 

M«ana 

1.16 

2.36 

2.50 

2.30  2*60 

2.17  2.37 

M««na  of  dlatr)ct{ 

Kentt 

1.18 

2.36 

2.40 

2.39 

Auburn i 

2.43 

2.33 

2«00 

4,.00 

F«d  Wyt 

1.76 

2.33 

2«12 

4.20 

The  values  In  1972  for  Auburn  and  Fed  Way  baffle  me.    They  are  "way 
out."    The  value  of  Auburn  In  1968  also  seems  nonconforming.  Except 
for  1972,  Fed  Way  follows  the  profile  of  y.ent.    Why  not  Auburn? 
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Item  8 ,  with  principals  and  other  building  administrators: 
number  of  different  jobs  held  by  persons  named 


No  pattern  or  disproportion  whatever. 


Findings  from  run  _3 :    kinds  of  jobs  people  named 

The  percentages  of  principals  mentioning  parsons  in  various 
types  of  jobs  are  shown  below.    The  table  is  for  Kent  only. 

1969  1970  1972 

1968        Untr      Trnd       Untr      Trnd       Untr  Trnd 

0  etc.  Central 

office  personnel         50  42         40  22         39  8  39 

1  etc.     Prin.  and 

other  bldg.  admin.        7  12  0  4  8  0  0 

2  etc.  Teachers- 

and-others  29  46         40  70         46  54  56 

3  ^-Ic.  Secys, 

custodians,  etc.  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

4  etc.    Misc.  14  0         20  4  8  39  6 


The  figures  for  untrained  schools  mentioning  code  2  are  inscru- 
table.    It  surprises  me  that  the  importance  of  secretaries  is  so  low. 
The  only  trend  I  see  worth  speculating  about  is  the  contrast  in  code  0 
between  untrained  and  trained  schools:     42,  22,  8  versus  40,  39,  39.  Did 
both  untrained  and  trained  schools  get  more  "honest"  between  pretest  and 
first  post test?    Did  untrained  schools  continue  to  get  more  "honest?"  ~ 
while  the  figures  for  trained  schools  represent  actual  communication  with 
ceatral  office?    Other  wise,  why  should  one  trend  continue  downward  while 
the  other  stays  at  the  same  level?    But  this  interpretation  may  be  too 
tempting.     Look  at  code  4.     Here  we  seem  to  see  an  increasing  trend  for 
untrained  schools  and  a  decreasing  trend  for  trained  schools.     But  how 
can  it  be  interpreted?    Maybe  the  cautious  course  is  to  ignore  this 
entire  table. 
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 ^  J£a-£tners  in  Elementary  School; 

to  Itom  9 


Kant 

elementury 

schools 

1968 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

scha 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

K04 

1.42 

■  K12 

1.25 

K08 

1.68 

1.33 

Kll 

K05 

1.76    K07,  04 

1.41 

KIO 

1.83 

K06 

1.53 

Mean,  07 

1.87 

K03 

1.54 

K04 

1.94 

1.56 

Mean 

K06 

2.00 

K09 

1.60 

K09 

2.05 

K08 

1.63 

K05 

K02 

2.10 

Mean 

1.64 

K03 

2.17 

KOI 

1.69 

K02 

1.85 

KIO 

2.08 

Untr 
schs 


K07 
K08 
K03 
K04 
Mean 
K02 
K09,  06 


KIO 
KOI 


-1970 


Mean  Trnd 
score  •  schs 


1.09 

1.23 

1.32 

1.44 

1.50 

1.52 

1.54 

1.55 

1.56 

1.64 

1.68 

1.85 

2.12 


K12 


Kll 


Mean 
K05 


K13 


Untr 
schs 


K03 

K04 
K06 


K08 
K07 

Mean 
KOI 

KIO 
K09 


1972 


Mean 
score 


1.14 

1.25 

1.27 

1.29 

1.30 

1.33 

1.37 

1.40 

1.42 

1.50 

1.55 

1.56 

1.71 

1.74 

1.94 

2.12 


Tmd 
schs 
K12,  02 


K13 


K05 
Mean 
Kll 


K14 


K15 


Districts 

Kent  1.87 
Auburn  i  95 
Fed  Wy  i.'gg 


1.63 
1.53 
1.72 


I  tern  t 


1.53 
1.55 
1.77 


1.46 
1.55 
1.78 


Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  eti  ^tiveness      If  X  .«koH 
another  teacher  to  observe  his  teaching  and  then  haCe  I  confer'nce  aLt 
it  afterward,  how  would  you  feel  toward  X?  conrerence  about 


I  would  approve  strongly. 

I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


1 
[2] 
3] 

[^] 
5 


Favorable] 


Unfa  'orable] 
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Fed.  Way 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
niiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 
 School  K12 


^  District  Means 
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to  Item  10 


Kent  elementary  schools 
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1968  _ 

i9oy 

_  1970 

Mesn 

Untr 

imci 

un  Lr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

0  r»Hft 

oOOX 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KIO 

1.56 

K12 

1.33 

1.45 

K12 

KOI 

1.63 

K09 

1.64 

K09 

1.50 

K05 

1.73 

K04 

1.67 

1.66 

K13 

K04,  08 

1.75 

KOI 

1.71 

1.67 

Mean 

K06 

1.77 

K03 

1.75 

K05 

K02,  04 

1.71 

K09 

1.79 

1.77 

Mean 

1.72 

K05 

K07 

1.81 

K08 

1.78 

K03 

1.75 

Mean 

1.82 

1.79 

Kll 

K06 

1.76 

K02 

2.15 

K06 

1.80 

KIO 

1.78 

K03 

2.64 

Mean 

1.84 

1.81 

Kll 

KIO 

1.91 

Mean 

1.84 

K02 

2.06 

KOI 

1.94 

K07 

2.41 

K07 

2.10 

K08 

2.33 

Untr 
schs 


K09 
K03 

KIO 
Mean 
K04 

K06 

K08 
K07 

KOI 


Mean 
score 


1.27 
1.31 
1.33 
1.67 
1.75 
1.83 
1.84 
1.86 
1.90 
1.91 
1.94 
2.13 
2.14 
2.22 
2.24 
2.32 


Tmd 
schs 


K12 


K14 


K02 


Mean,  Kll 


K13 

K05 
K15 


Districts 


Kent  1^82 
Auburn  1,80 
Fed  Wy  1,70 


1.83 
1.65 
1.63 


1.78 
1.50 
1.73 


1.87 
1.81 
1.81 


Item: 


Suppose  Teacher  X  develops  a  particularly  useful  and  effective  method  for 
teaching  something.  In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you 
know  in  your  school  describe  it  briefly  at  a  faculty  meeting  and  offer  to 
meet  with  others  who  wanted  to  hear  more  about  it? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not . 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


,1  Favorable] 
2] 

3  Unfavorable] 
not  tallied] 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  10 
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1968  1969  1970  1972 


Key: 

9   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
^^M^^B  Trained  Kent 
niiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 

School  K12 
  District  Means 

CZ3 

o 

ERIC 
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Means  of  Responses  of  TfMicher3-:ind-others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  ItC'in  11 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K04 

2.48 

K03 

2.18 

1.86 

K12 

KOI 

2.61 

K09 

2.45 

K09 

2.37 

K06 

2.64 

2.50 

Kll 

K03 

2.41 

K08 

2.71 

K12 

2.57 

2.46 

Mean 

Mean 

2.72 

K06 

2.58 

2.48 

K05 

K05,  09 

2.73 

2.59 

Mean 

K06 

2.58 

K02 

2.85 

KIO 

2.60 

KIO 

2.66 

KIO,  07 

2.90 

2.70 

K05 

Mean 

2.67 

K03 

3.00 

Mean 

2.72 

K02 

2.68 

K04 

2.84 

2.71 

Kll 

KOI 

2.87 

K04 

2.76 

K07 

2.88 

KOI 

2.81 

K13 

K02,  08 

2.93 

K07 

2.83 

K08 

2.84 

Untr 
schs 


1972 


K03 
K04 


K06 

Mean 

K08 
K09 
KOI 
K07 
KIO 


Mean 
score 

2.00 
2.05 
2.18 
2.36 
2.37 
2.50 
2.53 
2.54 
2.65 
2.68 
2.71 
2.76 
2.81 
2.88 


Tmd 
schs 


K12 


K14 
K02 
Mean 

K05 

K15 
K13 
Kll 


Districts 


Kent  2.72 
Auburn  2 . 75 
Fed  Wy  2.73 


2.70 
2.66 
2.56 


2.60 
2.56 
2.65 


2.46 
2.38 
2.59 


Item: 


SuppcGC  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness.     In  Teacher 
X  s  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  building...  ask 
another  teacher  to  observe  his  teaching  and  then  have  a  conference  afterward? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this, 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


1  Favorable] 
2] 

3  Unfavorable 
not  tallied 


CC3 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  11 


niiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 
tfft  School  K1 2 
~-  -~-  District  Means 


ceo 
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Me;iJis  of  Respons?n  of  T/-'iGher3->:ijrrd>others  in  I^eTientary  Schools 
to  Itorii  12 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1970 

TTn  +  r* 

Me  81) 

un  UP 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

s  chs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K06 

1.57 

K12 

1.22 

1.10 

K12 

K08 

1.60 

1.40 

Kll 

K09 

1.43 

KIO 

1.69 

KIO 

1.48 

K06 

1.45 

KOI 

1.79 

K03 

1.50 

K02 

1.46 

K07 

1.83 

1.52 

Mean 

K04 

1.50 

K04 

1.87 

K06,  08 

1.53 

1.53 

K05 

Mean 

1.89 

Mean 

1.64 

K08 

1.55 

K05,  09 

2.10 

K07 

1.67 

K05 

K07 

1.57 

K03 

2.17 

KOI 

1.69 

1.58 

Mean 

K02 

2.20 

K04 

1.71 

Mean 

1.60 

K09 

1.80 

KIO 

1.72 

K02 

2.05 

1.83 

Kll 

K03 

1.93 

KOI 

1.95 

2.06 

K13 

Untr  Mean  Trnd 
scha      score  schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


1.89 
1.67 
2.07 


1.62 
1.77 
1.85 


1.60 
1.63 
1.82 


Item: 


Suppose  Teacher  X  were  present  when  two  others  got  into  a  hot  argument 
about  how  the  school  is  run.     Suppose  Teacher  X  tried  to  help  each  one 
to  understand  the  views  of  the  other.     How  would  you  feel  about  the  be- 
havior of  Teacher  X? 


(  )  I  would  appro, „  stiongly. 

(  )  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  mildly  or  some. 

(  )  I  would  disapprove  strongly. 


,1  Favorable] 

2] 

3] 

4] 

5  Unfavorable] 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  12 


Key: 

%  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 

m^^^^^  Trained  Kent 

niiiifiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 

^tmmm^^  School  K12 

—   District  Means 


0  ^ 
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Me^8  of  Respon;3or>  of  Tt'-ucher a -:xn i - o thers  in  Kl p^entary  Schools 
to  Item  13 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KOI 

2.72 

K12 

2.44 

2.68 

K12 

■  KIO 

2.57 

KOI 

2.33 

K09 

2.62 

K03 

2.44 

K04 

2.25 

2.54 

K13 

K06 

2.33 

KIO 

2.19 

2.36 

Mean 

K08 

2.23 

2.18 

K05 

2.35 

Kll 

K05 

2.18 

K06 

2.17 

K03 

2.29 

Mean 

2.16 

2.12 

Mean 

K06 

2.17 

K04,07,  09 

2.00 

Mean 

2.11 

KIO 

2.14 

K02 

1,46 

K02 

2.07 

Kll 

Mean 

2.11 

K03, 

07,08 

2.00 

K07 

2.10 

K09 

1.69 

K04 

2.05 

2.04 

K05 

K02 

2.00 

KOI 

1.94 

K08 

1.81 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
scha     score  schs 


Districts 


Kent  2.16 
Auburn  2.36 
Fed  Wy  2.03 


2.11 
2.26 
2.06 


2.19 
2.15 
2.20 


Item;     Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  with  something  B  says  at  a  staff  meeting. 
In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  school 
keep  it  to  themselves  and  say  nothing  about  it? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


[l  Unfavorable] 
[2] 

L3  Favorable] 
[      not  tallied] 


cr:3 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  13 


2.00 

Fed.  Way 


1.5C 


1968  1969  1970 

Key: 

%  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
^0^^^^  Trained  Kent 
niiiiniiiiii  Untrained  Kent 
^n^^mmm  School  K12 
  District  Means 


1972 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tfiuchers-:ind-others  in  Elerp.entary  Schools 
^2.  Item  14 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1S69 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

sens 

schs 

score 

schs 

KOI 

2.11 

K12 

1.62 

1.60 

K12 

K08 

2.14 

K09,  03 

1.82 

1.99 

Mean 

KIO,  09 

2.20 

K04 

1.94 

2.00 

K05 

K06 

2.25 

2.00 

Kll 

2.06 

Kll 

Mean 

2.29 

K08 

2.14 

KOI 

2.11 

K04 

2.32 

Mean 

2.19 

K08 

2.14 

K07 

2.35 

2.21 

Mean 

KIO,  09 

2.20 

K03 

2.37 

K06 

2.31 

K06 

2.25 

K05 

2.48 

KIO 

2.38 

Mean 

2.29 

K02 

2.58 

KOI 

2.43 

K04 

2.32 

2.50 

K05 

K07 

2.35 

K07 

2.56 

K03 

2.37 

K02 

2.58 

2.40 

K13 

K05 

2.47 

K02 

2.58 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


Distri jts 


Kent  2.29 
Auburn  2.29 
Fed  Wy  2.35 


2.19 
2.25 
2.00 


2.26 
2.19 
2.20 


Item:    Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness.     In  Teacher 
X  s  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you  know  in  your  building  ask  other 
teachers  to  let  him  (Teacher  X)  observe  how  the  other  teachers  Lach,  ^o  get 
ideas  how  to  improve  their  own?  * 


(  )  Yes,   I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


.1  Favorable] 

,3  .  Unfavorable] 
not  tallied] 


^ 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  ik 


Key: 

%   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 


Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


Mennfl  of  Respunsos  of  T<^-ucher5-ani-o  thers  in  SI ementnry  Schools 
to  Itoiu  15 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1?6? 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

Schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KiU 

2.14 

K12 

1.71 

2.10 

K12 

K07 

2.17 

KOI 

2.07 

K09 

2.11 

K02 

2.25 

K09 

2.10 

2.23 

K13 

K09 

2.27 

K08 

2.14 

2.29 

Mean 

KOI 

2.35 

2.23 

Kll 

K04 

2.30 

Mean 

2.43 

Mean 

2.29 

2.31 

K05 

K08 

2.45 

K04 

2.31 

KOI 

2.41 

K05 

2.50 

K07 

2.33 

Mean 

K03,  02 

2.43 

K04 

2.54 

K06 

2.36 

Mean 

2.44 

K03 

2.80 

2.45 

K05 

K08 

2.45 

K06 

2.82 

KIO 

2.47 

KIO 

2.48 

K03 

2.50 

2.53 

Kll 

K02 

2.62 

K07 

2.68 

K06 

2.71 

-1972 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


Districts 


Kent  2.43 
Auburn  1.59 
Fed  Wy  2.52 


2.30 
2.33 
2.34 


2.39 
2.41 
2.52 


Item:    Suppose  Teacher  X  developes  a  particularly  useful  and  effective  method  for 
teaching  something.    In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the  teachers  you 
know  in  your  school  try  to  get  administration  backing  for  a  project  to  get 
other  teachers  to  use  the  method? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this. 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don't  know. 


1  Favorable] 
2] 

3  Unfavorable 
not  tallied 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  15 


1968  1969  1970 

Key: 

9   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
^^^^^m  Trained  Kent 
niiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 

School  K1 2 
^...^ — , — District  Means 


CC3 


11*3 


Means  of  RcBponsos  of     .icher3-:m-l-o there  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  I  ton.  16 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K02 

1.83 

K12 

1.56 

K09 

1.60 

K06 

1.85 

K09 

1.91 

K03 

1.79 

K08 

1.88 

K03 

2.00 

K05 

1.84 

K12 

K05 

1.95 

K08 

2.06 

K04 

1.90 

K09 

2.00 

2.25 

Mean 

K06 

1.94 

Mean 

2.20 

K06 

2.38 

2.00 

K05 

KIO 

2.40 

Mean 

2.39 

2.16 

Mean 

K04 

2.41 

K04 

2.47 

K08 

2.21 

K07 

2.56 

2.50 

Kll 

Mean 

2.22 

K03 

2.62 

K02 

2.62 

2.39 

Kll 

KOI 

2.71 

KIO 

2.69 

K02 

2.44 

KOI 

2.80 

KOI 

2.47 

K07 

2.81 

KIO 

2.48 

2.60 

K13 

K07 

2.90 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  acha 


Districts 


Kent  2.20 
Auburn  1.99 
Fed  Wy  1.81 


2.37 
2.13 
2.12 


2.20 
2.09 
2.27 


Item:     Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness.     In  Teacher 
X's  place,  would  most        the  teachers  you  know  in  your  building  ask  the 
principal  to  observe  his  teaching  and  then  have  a  conference  afterward? 


(  )  Yes,  I  think  most  would  do  this, 

(  )  Maybe  about  half  would  do  this. 

(  )  No;  most  would  not. 

(  )  I  don' t  know. 


.1  Favorable] 

3  Unfavorable] 
not  tallied] 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  16 


1.50 

\ 

\ 

Auburn 

[Auburn 

2.25 

*Fed.  Way 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

1968  1969  1970  1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


lk5 


Me^uis  of  Responses  of  Tf^uchera-;ini>o_ther8  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  17 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

KOI 

1.32 

K12 

1.13 

Kll 

1.17 

K12 

K08 

1.64 

K07 

1.41 

K07 

1.27 

K06 

1.71 

1.44 

Mean 

1.38 

Kll 

K09 

1.75 

K03 

1.46 

K09,  03 

1.50 

K05 

1.81 

K09,  06 

1.60 

1.53 

Mean 

Mean,  07 

1.82 

K08 

1.63 

K02 

1.54 

K04 

1.84 

K04 

1.64 

1.55 

K05 

KIO 

1.92 

Mean 

1.66 

K04 

1.58 

K03 

2.25 

KOI 

1.69 

K06 

1.60 

K02 

2.35 

1.83 

K05 

Mean 

1.61 

K02 

1.90 

K08 

1.64 

KIO 

2.00 

KIO 

1.92 

KOI 

1.95 

2.18 

K13 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


Districts 


Kent  1.82 
Auburn  1.88 
Fed  Wy  2.01 


1.63 
1.65 
1.84 


1.59 
1.60 
1.74 


Itemi  Suppose  Teacher  X  wants  to  improve  his  classroom  effectiveness.  If  X 
asked  another  teacher  to  let  him  (X)  observe  the  other  teacher  teach, 
how  would  you  feel  toward  X? 


)  I  would  approve  strongly.  [l 

)  I  would  approve  mildly  or  some.  [2] 

)  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other.  [3] 

)  I  would  dissaprove  mildly  or  some  [4] 

)  I  would  dissapprove  strongly.  [5 


Favorable] 


Unfavorable] 


ERIC 


Ike 

Means  of  Responses  of  Teechers  and-Others 

in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  17 


1.20 


1.40 


1.60 


1.80 

KENT 
AUBURN 


2,00 

FED.  WAY- 


2.20 


ni 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


ERIC 
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Appendibc  5-F 

Similarities  among  Auburn  elementary  schools  in  respect  to 
standard  scores  on  tests  A,  B^,  and  C 
end  also  on  ^,  E^,  and 

The  q^uestion  arises  whether  the  clusters  found  among  the 
elementary  schools  in  Kent  were  unique  to  the  Kent  district.    Our  data 
from  elementaiy  schools  in  Federal  Way  suffered  from  missing  schools 
from  year  to  year,  but  we  did  have  continuous  data  from  Aubiirn, 
and  we  put  those  data  into  the  MINISSA  program.    The  results  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  plots.    The  schools  clustered  on  the  tests  A,  B,  and 
C;  no  doubt  about  that.    But  it  is  impossible  to  declare  whether  they 
clustered  as  the  schools  in  Kent  did.     In  Auburn,  there  were  only  five 
schools  in  I968  and  eight  in  1972.    In  I968  and  1972,  the  schools 
did  seem  to  separate  into  two  clusters  having  the  same  characteristics 
as  those  in  Kent.     In  19^9 j  however,  there  seemed  to  be  three  clusters, 
and  in  1970,  four.    We  performed  no  analysis  of  the  score  levels  in 
Auburn,  because  there  was  only, one  trained  school;  namely,  school  All 
in  1972. 

Similar  remarks  fit  the  application  of  tests,  D,  E,  and  F 
to  the  Auburn  elementary  schools;  see  the  accompanying  plots. 

o .  J 
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02 


06 


07 
04 


01 


04 


BCA 


ACB 


ABC 


BAG 


CBA 


CAB 


CBA 


CM 


02 


06 


07 


01 


1968 


1969 


07 


10 


06 


04 


02 


07 


BCA 


CBA 


ABC 


ACB 


BAC 


BCA 


ACB 


06 
10 


01 


04 

(11) 


oi 


02 


OB 


01 


*  1970 


1972 


Slmllarltlea  amoiing  Aifbiirn  elementarT  achoola  In  reaptct  to 
atandard  acorea  on  teata  A,  B«  and  C» 
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ABC       In  each  region,  the  firat-liated  letter  tella  the  teat  on  which  th» 
achoola  in  that  region  scored  higheat,  the  aecond  tella  the  teat  on 
which  they  acored  next  higheat,  and  the  third  tella  the  teat  on  which 
thty  acored  loweat>  For  example,  in  1972,  achool  KOI  acored  higheat 
on  teat  A,  neat  on  C,  and  loweat  on  B. 

(11)      A  achool  whoae  number  appeara  in  parentheaea  received  training  or 
conaultation  at  aome  time  previous  to  the  yemr  ahown. 

o .  1 


lk9  . 


07 
OA 


FED 


02 


06 


DFE 


01 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Si«ll*rltl»«  aaoung  Aubum  tlepentTy  achoola  in  r»«p#ct  to 
•tTidTd  acorea  on  temtm  D,       and  F. 


DEF      In  each  ragion,  tha  firat-llated  letter  talla  the  teat  on  which  tba 
achoola  in  that  re^on  acored  higheat,  tha  aacond  telle  tha  taat  on 
which  thaj  acored  next  higheet,  and  the  third  tella  the  teat  on  which 
thay  acored  loweat.  For  exaaple*  in  1970,  achool  KOI  acorad  highaat 
on  teat  P,  next  on      and  loweat  on  £• 
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Appendix  5-G 

Mean  standard  scores  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent 
on  Tests       B^,  and  C|  arranged  by  year,  cluster,  and  whether 
trained  or  untrained  by  that  year 

1968  untrained 


Cluster 

Ab 

Cluster 

Ba 

Tests 

Tests 

School 

A 

B 

C 

School 

A 

B 

C 

K03 
K05 
K06 
K07 
K09 

0.66 
0.90 
-0.02 
0.11 
1.09 

-1.51 
0.08 
-0.28 
-0.14 
-0.07 

-1.72 
0.33 
0.20 
0.07 
0.01 

KOI 
K02 
K04 
K08 

-0.12 
-0.85 
-2.51 
0.71 

2.22 
0.18 
-0.21 
1.00 

1.73 
-1.64 
0.58 
0.83 

KIO 

0.02 

-1.28 

-0.39 

Mean 

0.46 

-0.53 

-0.25 

-0.69 

0.80 

0.38 

K07  0.27 

K08  -0.37 

K09  0.21 

KIO  0.01 

K12  2 . 30 

Mean  0.48 


1969 

-1.26  -0.78 

-1.12  -0.47 

-0.63  0.41 

-1.13  -1.34 

0.69  1.91 

-0.69  -0.05 


iT"  trained 

KOI  -1.70 

K02  -0.56 

K03  0.83 

K04  -0.47 

K06  -1.06 

-0.59 


-0.01  0.19 

0.62  -1.79 

1.69  1.07 

1.59  -0.02 

-1.03  0.54 

0.57  -0.00 


1969  trained 

Kll         1.00       0.22       0.79  K05       -0.45       n.37  -0.50 
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1970 

untrained 

AD 

Cluster 

Ba 

Tests 

Tests 

School 

A 

B 

c 

School 

A 

B 

C 

KOI 

-0.19 

-1  ^7 

.  KU3 

-0. 39 

1.92 



0.34 

K02 

-0.74 

-1.16 

0.02 

K04 

-0.44 

0.92 

0.11 

K06 

-0.06 

-1.05 

0.13 

K07 

-0.67 

0.59 

-0.31 

K09 

0.65 

-0.71 

0.64 

K08 

-0.97 

-0.47 

-0.71 

KIO 

-1.54 

0.49 

-0.41 

Mean 

-0.09 

-1.20 

-0.20 

-0.80 

0.69 

-0.20 

ly  /u 

trained 

Kll 

1.04 

0.15 

0.34 

K05 

-0.16 

0.28 

-0.30 

K12 

2.33 

1.03 

2.80 

K13 

1.16 

-0.12 

-1.08 

Mean 

1.51 

0.35 

0.69 

1972 

untrained 

K03 

0.31 

-1.46 

1.31 

KOI 

-0.48 

-0.33 

-0.97 

K07 

1.02 

-0.91 

-0.98 

K04 

-1.82 

1.94 

0.79 

K09 

-0.48 

-1.48 

-0.56 

K06 

-0.56 

0.84 

0.39 

KIO 

-0.68 

-1.17 

-0.69 

K08 

-1.40 

-0.10 

-0.25 

Mean 

0.04 

-1.26 

-0.23 

-1.07 

0.59 

-0.01 

1972 

trained 

K02 

0.91 

0.17 

0.81 

Kll 

0.67 

1.12 

-0.27 

K05 

0.00 

-0.35 

-0.40 

K13 

-0.92 

-0.24 

-0.82 

K12 

1.91 

0.60 

2.57 

K15 

0.31 

1.44 

-1.22 

K14 

1.21 

-0.05 

0.28 

Mean 

1.01 

0.09 

0.82 

0.02 

0.77 

-0.77 
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Comments  on  ranges  of  means  of  trained  and  untrained 
schools  within  clusters  Ab  and  Ba  on  tests  A  and  B 

The  foregoing  table  shows  means  for  groupings  of  trained  and 
untrained  schools  within  each  cluster.    Table  5-11  displayed  the  means  on 
tests  A  and  B,  omitting  those  from  1968  because  there  were  no  trained 
schools  in  that  year.    We  give  further  comment  here  on  the  patterns  to 
be  found  among  the  means  on  tests  A  and  B.    We  are  speaking  about  eight 
categories,  each  category  containing  three  means  ~  those  of  1969,  1970, 
and  1972.    These  comments  will  be  clearer  if  the  reader  refers  to  table 
5-11  Instead  of  the  table  above. 

Complete  separation  of  mean  scores  occurred  between  means  on  the 
higher  test  and  the  lower  in  both  clusters,  both  among  the  trained  schools 
and  among  the  untrained. 

Among  trained  schools,  means  on  both  tests  (the  higher  test  and 
the  lower  test)  ran  higher  in  cluster  Ab  than  in  cluster  Ba  —  in  fact, 
there  was  no  overlap  in  either  caseJ     But  among  untrained  schools,  the 
reverse  order  occurred  between  clusters:    means  on  both  tests  in  cluster  Ab 
ran  lower  than  in  cluster  Ba. 

In  cluster  Ab,  all  means  of  trained  schools  on  the  higher  test 
were  higher  than  any  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  that  same  test.    This  was 
not  true  in  cluster  Ba.     In  both  clusters,  all  means  of  trained  schools  on 
the  lower  test  were  higher  than  any  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  that  test. 

In  cluster  Ba,  trained  schools  averaged  about  the  same  as  untrained 
schools  on  their  higher  test  (B) ;  while  on  the  lower  test  (A) ,  trained 
schools  did  better  than  untrained,  though  both  lay  always  in  the  negative 
except  for  the  single  insignificant  case  of  the  mean  of  0.02  in  1972.  In 
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cluster  Ab,  in  contrast,  trained  schools  very  much  exceeded  untrained  schools 
on  their  higher  test  (A).     Furthermore,  while  trained  schools  did  better 
than  untrained  on  their  lower  test  (in  this  case,  test  B)  ~  as  was  also 
the  case  in  cluster  Ba  —  the  gap  was  larger  In  cluster  Ab  than  in  Ba, 
and  none  of  the  means  of  the  trained  schools  in  cluster  Ab,  even  on  the 
lower  test,  lay  in  the  negative.    Another  way  to  say  this  is  that  from 
the  trained  schools,  cluster  Ab  captured  schools  that  scored  generally 
h^gh^^  than  those  in  cluster  Ba  both  on  their  higher  and  their  lower 
tests;  and  from  the  untrainea  schools,  cluster  Ab  captured  schools  that 
scored  generally  lower  than  those  in  cluster  Ba,  also  both  on  their 
respectively  higher  and  lower  tests. 

In  sum,  trained  and  untrained  schools  differed  from  each  other 
much  more  on  these  two  tests  in  cluster  Ab  than  they  did  in  cluster  Ba. 
In  cluster  Ba,  trained  schools  averaged  about  the  same  as  untrained  schools 
on  the  higher  test;  while  on  the  lower  test,  trained  schools  did  better 
than  untrained,  though  both  lay  always  in  the  negative  except  for  the 
single  insignificant  case  of  the  mean  of  0.02  in  1972.     In  cluster  Ab ,  in 
contrast,  trained  schools  were  very  much  higher  than  untrained  on  the 
higher  test.     Furthermore,  while  trained  schools  did  better  than  untrained 
on  the  lower  test  as  was  also  the  case  in  cluster  Ba,  the  gap  was  larger 
than  in  cluster  Ba,  and  none  of  the  means  of  the  trained  schools  on  the 
lower  test  lay  in  the  negative.    Another  way  to  say  this  is  that  from  the 
trained  schools,  cluster  Ab  captured  schools  that  scored  generally  higher 
than  those  in  cluster  Ba  both  on  their  higher  and  their  lower  tests;  and 
from  the  untrained  schools,  cluster  Ab  captured  schools  that  scored 
generally  lower  than  those  in  cluster  Ba,  also  on  both  their  higher  and 
lower  tests.  _ 
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Schools  highest  and  lowest  on  test 

The  highest  mean  of  any  untrained  school  on  test  C  In  any  year 
was  K12's  1.91  In  1969.    Two  of  the  13  means  of  trained  schools  exceeded 
that;  namely  K12  in  1970  with  2.80  and  again  in  1972  with  2.57. 

The  lowest  mean  among  trained  schools  was  the  -1.22  of  K15  in 
1972.     Three  of  the  27  intrained  means  fell  below  that:      KIO  in  1969  with 
-1.34,  KOI  in  1970  with  -1.57,  and  K02  in  1969  with  -1.79. 
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Appendix  5-  |^ 
Mean  standard  scores  of  elementary  schools  In  Kent 
on  tests  D,  E,  and  F 


Table  G-1. 


Mgan  standard  scores  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent  on 
tests  D,  E,  and  F,  arranged  bj^  year^  cluster,  and  whether 
trained  or  untrained  by  that  year  — — 


Cluster  1 


Cluster  2 


Tests 

Tests 

School 

D 

E 

F 

School 

D 

E 

F 

1968 

untrained 

K02 

-0.44 

-2.15 

-0.44 

KOI 

0.38 

1.56 

0.59 

K04 

0.11 

-0.58 

-0.61 

K03 

-0.60 

0.73 

-2.43 

K08 

0.18 

0.11 

1.31 

K05 

-1.23 

-0.04 

0.10 

K09 

-0.21 

-0.58 

1.11 

K06 

0.18 

0.40 

0.32 

KIO 

2.60 

1.12 

0.26 

K07 

-0.96 

-0.58 

-0.21 

Mean 

0.45 

-0.42 

0.33 

-0.45 

0.41 

-0.33 

1969  untrained 


K03 

-0.02 

-0.63 

0.58 

KOI 

-0.21 

1.16 

-0.65 

K06 

0.85 

0.29 

-0.30 

K02 

-0.34 

-0.25 

-1.38 

K09 

0-21 

-2.31 

0.94 

K04 

-0.63 

0.73 

0.01 

ia2 

2.14 

1.76 

2.38 

K07 

-1.60 

-0.63 

-0.78 

K08 

-1.37 

-0.63 

0.38 

KIO 

-0.02 

0.40 

-1.21 

lean 

0.80 

-0.22 

0.90 

-0.70 

0.13 

-0.60 

1969 

trained 

Kll 

1.27 

-0.25 

0.50 

K05 

-0.28 

0.35 

-0.45 

Table  G-1  continued: 


Cluster  1 


Cluster  2 


Tests 

Tests 

School 

D 

111 

School 

D 

E 

F 

1970 

untrained 

K02 

-0.36 

-0.81 

-0.54 

KOI 

-1.32 

-1.04 

-0.69 

K04 

0.36 

-0.62 

0.29 

K03 

-1.27 

0.30 

0.57 

K06 

0.75 

-0.16 

0.05 

K09 

0.59 

1.61 

1.49 

K07 

-0.34 

-0.43 

-1.47 

K08 

0.80 

-1.54 

-0.42 

KIO 

-0.22 

-0.27 

-1.03 

Mean 

0.17 

-0.64 

-0.52 

-0.67 

0.29 

0.46 

K05  0.68  -0.66 
K12         2.17  1.80 

Mean         1.43  0.57 


1970  trained 

0.72  Kll 
2.08  K13 

1.40 


-0.29  0.53  O.ll 
-1.55       1.26  -1.16 

-0.92       0.90  -0.53 
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Taulr-  G-2 .      Means  of  trained  and  untrained  ele- 
mentary  schools  in  Kent  on  testsT 
arti  E  within  clusters  De  and  Ed 

Cluster  De  Cluster  Ed 

Trained  schools 

Higher  test  (Test  D)  (Test  E) 

1.1*3  in  1970  0.90  in  1970 
1.27  in  -1969        0.35  in  I969 

Lower  test  (Test  E)  (Test  D) 

0.57  in  1970       -0.28  in  1969 
-0.25  in  1969      -0.92  in  1970 

Untrained  scnools 

Higher  test  (Test  D)  (Test  E) 

0.80  in  1969  0.29  in  1970 
0.17  in  1970        0.13  in  1969 

Lower  test  (Test  £)  (Test  D) 

-0.22  in  1969  -0.67  in  1970 
-0.6h  in  1870       -0.70  in  I969 


Conments  on  ranges  of  me&..i  of  trained  and  untrained 
schools  within  clusters  De  and  Ed  on  tests  D  and  E 

The  foregoing  table  shows  means  for  groupings  of  trained  and 
untrained  schools  within  each  cluster.    We  give  further  comment  here  on  the 
patterns  to  be  found  among  the  means  on  tests  D  and  E. 

Complete  separation  of  mean  scores  occurred  between  means  on 
the  higher  test  and  the  lower  In  both  clusters,  both  among  the  trained 
schools  and  among  the  untrained. 

Among  trained  schools,  means  on  both  tests  (the  higher  test  and 
the  lower)  ran  higher  in  cluster  De  than  In  cluster  Ed  ~  in  fact,  there  was 
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no  overlapl    Among  untrained  schools,  the  same  pattern  occurred,  though  not 
as  strongly;  this  result  among  the  untrained  schools  was  the  opposite  of  the 
result  for  tests  A  and  B. 

In  cluster  De,  all  means  of  trained  schools  on  the  higher  test 
were  higher  than  any  mean  of  untrained  schools  on  that  same  test.  This 
was  also  true  in  cluster  Ed,  though  not  as  strongly.     In  cluster  De, 
means  of  trained  schools  on  the  lower  test  averaged  considerably  higher 
than  means  of  untrained  schools  on  that  test;  this  was  not  true  in  cluster  Ed. 

In  sum,  trained  and  untrained  schools  differed  from  each  other 
more  on  these  two  tests  in  cluster  De  than  they  did  in  cluster  Ed.  The 
lowest  ranges  (those  on  the  lower  test  among  xintrained  schools)  did  not 
differ  remarkably  between  the  clusters,  but  the  upper  ranges  (those  among 
trained  schools)  were  considerably  higher  in  cluster  De  than  in  cluster  Ed. 
On  both  the  higher  test  and  the  lower  test,  no  trained  school  in  cluster  De 
scored  as  low  as  any  trained  school  in  cluster  Ed. 
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Appendix  5-1 

Means  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary  schools  in  Kent  and  of  the 
elementary  schools  pooled  in  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts  on 
questionnaire  items  concerning  the  principal 
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Means  of  Response:;  of  T^^uchers-^ijnd-others  in  El eT.entary  .Schools 
to  I  torn  5-1-1 


Kent  elementary  schools 


Untr 
schs 


1968 


Mean 
score 


Untr 
schs 


1969 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.82 

4.78 

K12 

K06 

4.40 

K04 

4.35 

4.23 

Mean 

4.22 

K05 

K03 

4.05 

3.90 

Kll 

3.88 

K13 

KOI 

3.  84 

KIO 

3.72 

Mean 

3.71 

K07 

3.14 

K08 

2.86 

K02 

2.54 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


Districts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.87 
3.87 
3.68 


Itemi  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Gives  teachers  the  feeling  that  their  work  is  an  important  activity? 


)  Never 

)  Almost  never 

)  Occasionally 

)  Frequently 

)  Almost  always 

)  Always 

)  I  don't  know 


.0  Unfavorable] 

2' 

^5  Favorable] 
[6  not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  T^achers-ajid-»others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1-2 


Kent  elementary  schools 


Untr 
schs 


1968 


Mean 
score 


Untr 
schs 


1969 


Mean 
score 


Tmd 
schs 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.68 

4.59 

K12 

K04 

4.32 

K06 

4.26 

4.03 

K05 

3.96 

Mean 

K03 

3.89 

Mean 

3.66 

KIO 

3.64 

KOI 

3.58 

3.57 

Kll 

3.47 

K13 

K07 

3.29 

K08 

3.04 

K02 

2.54 

Untr 
schs 


-1972 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


Diatricts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.75 
3.85 
3.60 


Item:  xo  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 

Gives  teachers  the  feeling  that  they  can  make  significant  contributions 
to  improving  the  classroom  performance  of  their  students. 

Unfavorable] 


Favorable] 
not  tallied] 


) 

Never 

[o 

) 

Almost  never 

) 

Occasionally 

[2' 

) 

Frequently 

x 

) 

Almost  always 

.4" 

) 

Always 

:5 

) 

I  don't  know 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tf^^Lche^3>:ind-o thers  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1^3 


Kent  elementary  schools 


Untr 
sch8 


1968 


Mean 
score 


Untr 
schs 


1969 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

8Ch9 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.45 

K06 

4.05 

K12 

4.00 

K05 

3.85 

Mean 

3.76 

K13 

K04 

3.75 

K03 

3.63 

3.45 

Kll 

KIO 

3.40 

Mean 

3.25 

KOI 

3.21 

K02 

2.41 

K07 

2.32 

K08 

2.24 

i2ZL 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  schs 


The  difference  be- 
tween means  Is  sig- 
nificant: t«2.00, 
df=ll,  p<.10. 


Districts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.44 
3.50 
3.17 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  you  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Takes  a  strong  interest  in  my  professional  development. 


)  Never 

)  Almost  never 

)  Occasionally 

)  Frequently 

)  Almost  always 

)  Always 

)  I  don't  know 


.0  Unfavorable] 

=  1] 
[2] 

^3] 

5  Favorable] 

6  not  talliedl 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tf  -  ache  r a  *  an  i    ^  h  e  r8  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-I-A 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
score 


1969 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  schs 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.18 

3.64 

K12 

K06 

3.55 

3.23 

K05 

3.15 

Mean 

3.05 

Kll 

K03 

2.95 

K04 

2.84 

Mean 

2.62 

2.50 

K13 

K08 

2.35 

KOI 

2.26 

K02 

2.07 

KIO 

1.92 

K07 

1.78 

Untr 
schs 


2221. 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


2.77 
3.22 
2.52 


Item:   To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Makes  teachers'  meetings  a  valuable  educational  activity. 


Never 

Almost  never 
Occasionally 
Frequent ly 
Almost  always 
Always 

I  don't  know 


,G  Unfavorable] 

X 
2 
3" 

5  Favorable] 

6  not  tallied] 
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Meajli  °L  Responsos  of  Tr-uchers-and-others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Itorr.  5-1-5 

Kent  elementary  schools 

 12§§.                         1969  1970   1972 

Untr     Mean          Untr     Mean  Tmd        Untr     Mean  Trnd        uiTtr   Tnid 

8ch8  score         schs  score  schs         schs      score  scha         schsscore  acha 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

5.00 

4.96 

K12 

4.67 

Kll 

KOA 

4.62 

K06 

4.55 

Mean 

4.38 

K05 

K03 

4.32 

4.18 

K13 

KOI 

4.11 

Mean 

4.00 

KIO 

3.84 

K08 

3.83 

K07 

3.22 

K02 

2.86 

Districts 


ERIC 


Kent 
Aubum 
Fed  Wy 


4.17 
4.24 
4.01 


Item:   To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Treats  teachers  as  professional  workers. 


)  Never 

)     Almost  never 


Occasionally 
Frequently 
Almost  always 
Always 

I  don't  know 


,0  Unfavorable] 

2\ 
3" 
4; 

.5  Favorable] 
"6    not  tallied] 


cro 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teuchers-and-others  in  Slementary  Schools 
to  IteiTi  5-1-6 


Kent  elementary  schools 


Untr 

8Ch8 


1968 


Mean 
score 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs      score  schs 


1970 

Untr 

ix^nu. 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.73 

4.20 

Kll 

4.19 

K12 

3.93 

Mean 

3.88 

K05 

K04 

3.76 

K03 

3.74 

KIO 

3.64 

K06 

3.45 

Mean 

3.43 

KOI 

3.39 

3.38 

K13 

K08 

3.18 

K07 

2.61 

K02 

2.57 

Untr 

schs 


1222. 


Mean 
score 


Tmd 
schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.58 
3.55 
3.22 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Helps  teacher  to  understand  the  sources  of  important  problems  they  are  facing. 


)  Never 

)  Almost  never 

)  Occasionally 

)  Frequently 

)  Almo  s  t  always 

)  Always 

)  I  don't  know 


.0  Unfavorable] 

,2' 
3" 

J.5  Favorable] 
6    not  tallied] 


c 


.0^ 
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.Means  of  Responses  of  Tpucher3-;ind-o there  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1-7 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
score 


Untr 
schs 


1969 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


Un  tr 
schs 


K09 


K06 
K04 

KIO 

K03 

Mean 
KOI 
K07 
K08 
K02 


Mean 
score 


4.95 
4.77 
4.66 
4.60 
4.54 
4.47 
4.44 
4.43 
4.26 
4.18 
3.89 
3.67 
3.65 
3.64 


Tmd 
schs 


K12 
K05 
Mean 

K13 

Kll 


1222. 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
3cha      score  schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


4.31 
4.22 
3.95 


Item: 


To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Displays  a  strong  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  educational  program? 


)  Never 

)  Almost  never 

)  Occasionally 

)  Frequently 

)  Almost  always 

)  Always 

)  I  don't  know 


.0  Unfavorable] 
"l^ 

2 
3 

4;. 

5  Favorable] 

6  not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tf^achers-an j^others  in  Elerr.entary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1-8 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1966 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
score 


1969 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  schs 


1970 


Untr 

Mean 

Trno' 

schs 

score 

sch£ 

K09 

3.71 

K06 

3.70 

K04 

3.46 

3.40 

K05 

KIO 

3.36 

KOI 

3.33 

K12 

Mean 

3.24 

K03 

3.21 

K02 

3.18 

3.17 

Mean 

K08 

3.00 

2.94 

K13 

2.85 

Kll 

K07 

2.35 

1972 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Aubum 
Fed  Wy 


3.22 
3.37 
3.12 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 

Brings  to  the  attention  of  teachers  educational  literature  that  is  of  value 
to  them  in  their  jobs. 


Never 

[0 

Almost  never 

[1] 

Occasionally 

[2; 

Frequently 

[3; 

Almost  always 

[4] 

Always 

I  don't  know 

[5 

[6 

ERIC 


FavorableJ 
not  talliec 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tfiachers-and-others  in  EleTnentary  Schools 
_to  Item  5-1-9 

Kent  elementary  schools 

 1268   1969  1970  1972 

Untr     Mean  Untr     Mean  Tmd        Untr     Mean  Trnd        Untr     Mean  Tmd 

scha  score  schs      score  schs         schs     score  schs        ache     aoore  acha 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.68 

4.25 

K05 

4.14 

K12 

3.97 

Mean 

3.86 

Kll 

K04,  06 

3.85 

KOI 

3.47 

K03 

3.42 

KIO 

3.40 

Mean 

3.37 

3.35 

K13 

K08 

2.86 

K02 

2.57 

K07 

2.43 

Districts 


ERIC 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.55 
3.59 
3.08 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behaviorl 

Has  constructive  suggestions  to  offer  teachers  in  dealing  with  their  major 
problems . 


) 

Never 

[0 

) 

Almost  never 

[1] 

) 

Occasionally 

[2; 

) 

Frequently 

[3; 

) 

Almost  always 

[4] 

) 

Always 

[5 

) 

I  don't  know 

[6 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tr^uchers-^in i-o thers  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1-10 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
score 


1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean  Tmd 

Untr 

Ms  311 

schs 

score  schs 

schs 

SC0P6 

Q  r»  K  a 

4.83 

K12 

4.67 

Kll 

K09 

4.55 

K06 

4.53 

K03 

4.47 

KOI 

4.32 
4.22 

Mean 

K04 

4.12 
3.82 
3.68 

K13 
K05 

Mean 

3.63 

KIO 

3.61 

K07 

3.17 

K08 

2.86 

K02 

1.70 

Untr 
schs 


1972 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.81 
4.04 
3.76 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Puts  you  at  ease  when  you  talk  to  him. 


Never 

Almost  never 

Occasionally 

Frequently 

Almost  always 

Always 

I  don't  know 


0  Unfavorable] 

r 

1  : 

2. 

3' 

41 

5  Favorable] 

6  not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  '.Vuchera-riDd^others  in  Elementary  School  a 
to  ItoiTi  5-1-11 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
score 


1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean  Tmd 

Dntr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score  schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K03 

0.00 
0.04 

K12 

K09 

0.14 

K04 

0.32 

K06 

0.40 
0.55 
0.56 
0.57 

Mean 
K13 
Kll 

KOI 

0.61 

Mean 

0.92 
0.93 

K05 

KIO 

1.05 

K08 

1.48 

K07 

1.57 

K02 

2.35 

1972 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  scha 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


0.80 
0.72 
0.72 


Item;  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Makes  those  who  work  with  him  feel  inferior  to  him. 


Never 

Almost  never 

Occasionally 

Frequently 

Almost  never 

Always 

I  don't  know 


0  Favorable] 

3] 
>] 

5  Unfavorable] 

6  not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Tpuchers-and-o thers  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5-1-12 


Kent  elementary  schools 


Untr 
schs 


1968 


Mean 
score 


Untr 
schs 


Mean  Tmd 
score  schs 


1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

schs 

K09 

4.90 

4.78 

K12 

K04 

4.20 

4.15 

Mean 

4.14 

Kll 

K03 

4.11 

K06 

4.10 

3.94 

K05 

KOI 

3.89 

3.71 

K13 

Mean 

3.49 

KIO 

3.35 

K08 

3.00 

K07 

2.50 

K02 

1.81 

JL22L 


Untr  Mean  Tmd 
acha     acore  schs 


Districts 

Kent 
Aubum 
Fed  Wy 


3.70 
3.95 
3.44 


Item:  To  what  extent  does  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kinds  of  behavior? 
Develops  a  "we  feeling"  in  working  with  others. 

Unfavorable] 


)  Never 

)  Almost  never 

)  Occasionally 

)  Frequently 

)  Almost  always 

)  Always 

)  I  don't  know 


0 
.2] 

:3] 
>] 

5 
6 


Favorable] 
not  tallied] 


cr 
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Appendix  6 -A 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  TWO  IhDFPx^IMi-rA'T  VARIAFLES 


.L  v>  L-  i.  1. 1_  u 

1  070 

X  J  /  u 

1  Q79 

Jiy  1 

JXC'  LI  C> 

c    Til  r» 

K02 

UNTD-NOXC 

TRND 

-NONC 

K03 

miD-NOIJC 

sarae 

Ui\  JL  U    i\  LU\ 

s  aiiiv2 

JSXJD 

IKNJJ  oUijJ.4 

saiue 

JN.UD 

same 

]/n7 

saniG 

JtSwUO 

saiuG 

UiN  -LiJ  i.ilvJj.\ 

s  aiiie 

KIO 

bl^JTD-NONC 

s  ame 

Kll 

TRND-COLL 

same 

s  ame 

same 

none 

-PAT  T 

VI  ^ 

none 

"LULL 

T  TM  TT^  wTJn  V  r 
Uli  lU^l^iUvx  U 

same 

UJNXiJ~lSUiMU 

TTVTIT«r\ 

AU  0 

TT7VT*T»T\ 

UNID- 

-COLL 

AO  7 

UNTD-NONC 

same 

AOS 

UNTD-NONC 

same 

AlO 

UNTD-COLL 

same 

All 

none 

TPvND- 

■COLL 

Federal 

F03 

UNTD-NONC 

UNTD- 

•COLL 

Way 

F04 

UNTD-NONC 

same 

F06 

UNTD-NONC 

same 

Fll 

UNTD-NONC 

UNTD- 

■COLL 

F12 

UNTD-NONC 

same 

F14 

UNTD-COLL 

same 

F15 

UNTD-COLL 

same 

F16 

UNTD-COLL 

same 

ERIC 


Appendix  6-B 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTINC  TEST  SCORES 


A  test  score  for  each  school  for  each  test  was  constructed 
from  individual  raw  scores  by  recoding  the  raw  scores  and  converting 
them  to  standardized  scores.     Tlie  questionnaire  items  and  the  coding  for 
response  options  used  in  this  study  are  listed  immediately  below*  The 
procedures  used  to  construct  test  scores  are  then  described* 


Test  la;    Communication  during  emotion 

Item  1,       Suppose  Teacher  X  feels  hurt  and  "put  down"  by  something  another 
fepcher  has  said  to  him.     In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of 
the  teachers  you  lcnox^7  in  your  school  be  likely  to  tell  the 
other  teacher  that  they  felt  hurt  and  put  down? 


1  No;  most  v/ould  not  do  this 

9  Msyb  s  about  h2.1.f  would 

3  Yes,  I  think  most  would 

Omit  I  don^t  know 


Item  4.       Suppose  Teacher  X  strongly  disagrees  vjith  something  B  says  at 
a  staff  meeting*     In  Teacher  X's  place,  would  most  of  the 
teachers  you  know  in  your  school  seek  out  B  to  discuss  the 
disagreement? 


1  No;  most  would  not  do  this 

2  Maybe  about  half  would 

3  Yes,  I  think  most  would 
Omit  I  don't  know 


Item  5.       Suppose  a  teacher  (let's  call  him  or  her  Teacher  X)   is  present 
when  two  others  get  into  a  hot  argument  about  how  the  school  is 
should  be  run*     If  teachers  you  know  in  your  school  were  in 
Teacher  X's  placp^  what  would  most  of  them  be  likely  to  do? 
Would  they  try  to  Help  each  one  in  the  argument  understand  the 
viewpoint  of  the  other? 


Code  Response 

1  No;  most  would  not  do  this 

2  Maybe  about  half  would 

3  Yes,  I  think  most  would 
Omit  I  don't  know 
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11)0  remaiuing  23  itomG  on  tests  In,  Ila,  and  Ilici  all  refer  to  meeti  i^-s 
of  staff  members.     In  1970,  the  individual response  coald  refer  to  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  meetings;  duiln^^v  this  year,  hov;ever,  the  data  of  this 
study  comes  only  from  those  individuals  v;ho  named  staff  meetings  (cole  0 
below).    All  others  were  assigned  ^'missing  data"  values  for  each  of  the 
23  items,  and  their  responses  were  handled  according  to  tlie  procedures 
described  later  in  this  appendix.     In  1972,  the  wording  of  the  item  was 
changed  to  refer  only  to  staff  meetings.     The  item  —  in  its  1970  wording  — 
was: 


The  philosopher  Martin  Buber  once  said,  "All  life  is  meeting/' 
No  matter  how  that  statement  makes  you  feel,  you  will  probably 
agree  +*hat  school  systems  hold  a  lot  of  meetings,  and  that 
much  depends  on  their  quality.     Please  think  specifically  of 
some  series  of  meetings:     either  meetings  of  the  entire  faculty 
of  ymir  Km'  1  f^T^5    (c*fp;f  f  -mppM nc^q)   or  TnppMng«  1rj  t.tItt  rh  nn1  v 
a  part  of  the  faculty  meets  (committee  meetings) .     Name  of 
the  meeting  you  are  considering:   


0  Staff  or  faculty  meeting 

1  Departmental  meeting 

2  Grade  level  meeting 

3  Meeting  of  department  heads 

4  Meeting  of  district  personnel 

5  Committee  meetings 

6  Team  teachers 
8  Other 

Now  please  consider  what  usually  or  typically  happens  in  this 
meeting.     For  each  of  the  items  below,  put  one  of  the  following 
numb  ers : 

5  This  is  very  typical  of  this  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 

4  This  is  fairly  typical  of  this  meeting;  it  happens  quite 

often. 

3  This  it3  more  typical  than  not ,  but  it  doesn'  t  happen  a.  lot. 

2  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical, though  it  does  happen 

.some. 

1  This  is  quite  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

0  This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 

SCO 
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Many  of  the  23  iteinis  wtire  negatively  worded;  the  codes  that  appear 
below  for  negatively-vrorded  items  have  been  reversed  from  the  codes 
given  just  sbove. 

Item  18.     People  are  afraid  to  be  openly  critical  or  to  make  good 
objections. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

4  quite  untypical 

3  more  untypical  than  typical 

2  more  typical  than  not 

1  fairly  typical 

0  very  typical 

Item  19.     People  hesitate  to  give  their  true  feelings  about  problems 
which  are  discussed. 

5  Not  typical  at  all 
to 

0  very  typical 

Item  20.     People  give  their  real  feelings  about  what  is  happening  during 
the  meeting  itself. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Test  Ila;    Procedures  in  meetings 
Item  21.     Length  of  typical  meeting 

0  Typical  meeting  lasts  0-15  minutes 

1  16-30  mn.  (or  half-hour) 

2  31-45  min.  (or  three-quarters  of  an  hour) 

3  46-60  min.     (or  one  hour) 

4  61-90  min.  (or  one  hour) 

5  91-120  min.   (or  two  hours) 

6  121-150  min.   (or  two  and  a  half  hours,) 

7  151-180  min.   (or  three  hours) 

8  More  than  180  minutes  (more  than  three  hours) 

Item  22.     The  group  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  several  different  alter- 
nate solutions  to  a  problem. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 
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Item  23.     The  same  few  people  seem  to  do  most  of  the  talking  during  th.i 
meeting. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  24.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  jumping  from  topic  to  topic  —  it's 
often  unclear  where  the  group  is  on  the  agenda. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  25.     The  same  problems  seem  to  keep  coming  up  over  and  over  again 
from  meeting  to  meeting. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Item  26.     VThen  the  group  is  supposedly  working  on  a  problem,  it  is  really 
working  on  some  other  "under  the  table"  problem. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  27.     There  are  splits  or  deadlocks  between  factions  or  subgroups. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 


Test  Ilia;    Effectiveness  in  meetings 

Item  28.     When  problems  come  up  in  the  meeting,  they  are  thoroughly 
explored  until  everyone  understands  what  the  problem  is. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Item  29.     There  is  a  tendency  to  propose  answers  without  really  having 
thought  the  problem  and  its  causes  through  carefully. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 
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Item  30.     People  bring  up  extraneous  or  irrelevant  matters. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

t) 

0  very  typical 

Item  31.     Decisions  are  often  left  vagUG  —  as  to  what  they  are,  and  who 
V7ill  carry  them  out^ 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  32.     People  do  not  take  the  time  to  really  study  or  define  the 
problem  they  are  working  on. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  33.     PThen  a  decision  is  made,  it  is  clear  who  should  carry  it  out, 
and  when. 

5  veiy  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Item  34.     People  don't  seem  to  care  about  the  meeting,  or  want  to  get 
involved  in  it. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  35.     When  the  group  is  thinking  about  a  problem,  at  least  two  or 
three  different  solutions  are  suggested. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Item  36.     The  results  of  the  group's  x^ork  are  not  worth  the  time  it  takes. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  37.     People  feel  very  committed  to  carrying  out  the  solutions  arrived 
at  by  the  group. 

5  very  typical 

to' 

0  not  typical  at  all 
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Item  38.     Solutions  and  decisions  are  in  accord  with  the  chairinan's  or 

leader's  point  of  view,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  members'. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  39.     The  discussion  goes  on  and  on  without  any  decision  being  reached. 

5  not  typical  at  all 

to 

0  very  typical 

Item  40.     People  feel  satisfied  or  positive  during  the  meeting. 

5  very  typical 

to 

0  not  typical  at  all 

Test  lb;  Variety 

Item  41.    Are  there  some  people  on  the  staff  who  come  up  with  some  really 
new  and  different  ideas  sometimes?    About  how  many  are  there? 

(Respondent  writes  in  number) 

Item  42.     Are  there  others  who  generally  seem  to  enjoy  listening  to  these 
unusual  ideas? 

4  Many 

3  Some 

•    2  Only  one  or  two 

1  None 

Item  43.     Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  one  teacher  to  tell  another  teacher 
something,  or  raise  a  question,  that  is  embarrassing  or  otherv/ise 
not  easy.     Some  people  seem  more  able  than  others  to  open  this 
kind  of  conversation  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.     Are  there  some 
people  on  the  staff  who  very  clearly  have  this  special  ability? 
About  how  many  are  there? 

(Respondent  writes  in  number) 

Item  44.    Are  others  in  the  school  glad  there  is  someone  on  the  staff  who 
can  open  up  difficult  conversations  like  this?    About  how  many 
are  glad,  would  you  say? 

4  Many 
3  Some 

2  Only  one  or  two 
1  None 

9^1 
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Item  7,      Perhaps  there  are  some  people  in  your  organization  with  v/hom  you 
tf.lk  rather  frequently  about  matters  important  to  you.  Please 
tt  ink  of  people  with  whom  you  talk  seriously  about  things  imp or- 
t^^nt  to  you 3  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings,  cnce  a  v;eek  or 
mere  on  the  average.     Write  their  names  below.     (If  there  are 
fewer  than  six  people  with  whom  you  talk  once  a  week  about  matters 
important  to  you,  write  do\m  only  as  many  as  there  are;  if  none, 
write  ^'none.^'     If  there  are  more  than  six,  list  just  the  six 
with  whom  you  feel  your  conversations  are  most  satisfying,) 

(Space  is  provided  for  the  respondent  to  write  six  names,  and 
the  number  of  names  entered  is  the  respondent's  score  for  the 
question, ) 

The  following  question  was  used  to  screen  responses  to  item  45. 

Item:  This  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you  use 

your  classroom.     Please  mark  "x"  before  the  one  statement  below 
that  best  describes  your  part  in  deciding  upon  the  teaching 
methods  to  be  used  in  your  classroom. 

1  I  choose  my  o\m  teaching  methods  without  assistance  or 
direction. 

2  The  final  choice  of  teaching  methods  is  left  to  me,  but 
there  are  others  whose  job  includes  making  suggestions 
or  recommendations . 

3  Within  certain  limits  I  can  choose  my  o\m  teaching  methods. 

4  As  a  member  of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share  \-j±th  others 
the  job  of  deciding  the  teaching  methods  to  be  used. 

5  I  do  not  choose  my  own  teaching  methods.     They  are  laid 
down  for  me  by  others. 

Only  those  respondents  who  chose  options  2,  3,  4,  or  5  in  the  above  item 
were  counted  in  item  45.      Those  who  chose  option  1^  in  the  item  above 
were  assigned  **0"  as  a  score  on  item  45;  those  who  skipped  the  above 
item  were  assigned  the  school  mean  as  a  score  on  item  45. 


Item  45.     If  you  chose  answer  2,  3,  4,  or  5  in  the  question  just  above, 
you  were  indicating  that  at  least  some  other  person  or  persons 
were  somehov/  involved  in  deciding  upon  the  teaching  methods  to 
be  used  in  your  classroom.     If  you  chose  answer  2,  3,  4,  or  5, 
please  write  below  the  names  and  positions  of  the  other  persons 
involved. 

3' 3 
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(Space  is  provided  for  the  respondent  to  write  four  names  in 
1970,  and  eight  names  in  1972;  the  number  of  names  entered  is 
the  respondent's  score  for  the  item.) 

Item  46.     In  most  schools,  teachers  have  periodic  meetings  in  some  gro  ips 

smaller  than  the  entire  faculty.     These  may  be  meetings  of  t-iachers 
of  one  grade,  or  of  a  unit,  or  of  a  department  of  some  sort. 
Please  name  here  tlie  kind  of  small-group  meeting  that  you  attend 
regularly. 

(Space  provided  to  V7rite  in  kind  of  meeting.) 

How  often  are  these  meetings  usually  held? 

4  Usually  meets  oftener  than  once  a  week 

3  About  once  a  week 

2  Twice  a  month  or  oftener,  but  not  once  a  week 

1  Once  a  month  or  oftener,  but  not  twice  a  month 

0  Less  than  once  a  month 

Item  47.     Please  think  about  how  often  you  discuss  with  other  members  of 
the  staff  what  the  school  ought  to  be  trying  to  accomplish  with 
Its  students.    How  often  do  you  yourself  discuss  goals  of  this 
sort  in  FORi-JAL  occasions  (faculty  meetings,  comjnittees ,  etc.)? 
-Lu-wcio^  luxarvo  cxii    ^     u^x.KJi.^  uuti  diitivvei.    uuau  uuiiiey  cxusesc  uo  your 
case. 


0  Never 

1  Once  or  twice  a  year,  maybe 

2  About  once  a  month,  maybe 

3  More  than  once  a  month  but  not  once  a  week 

4  About  once  a  week 

5  More  than  once  a  week 


48.     Who  are  the  persons,  if  any,  whose  jobs  are  so  closely  related 

to  yours  that  you  believe  the  two  jobs  must  be  performed  collab- 
oratively if  either  of  you  is  to  perform  his  work  effectively. 
Please  write  names.     If  none,  write  "none.** 

(Space  is  provided  for  the  respondent  to  write  eight  names; 
the  number  of  names  entered  is  the  respondent's  score  for  the 
item. ) 


9-3 
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Test  Illb :    ICiiovlerl^te  and  opinion  about  faculty  matters 

Item  49.     Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans  and  develops 
the  school  curriculum?    Please  mark  one  or  more  choices  below, 
regardless  of  v^hether  your  choices  are  the  same  as  the  previous 
question  (which  asked  respondents  to  identify  the  body  officially 
responsible  for  policy;  the  previous  question  was  dropped  in  1972, 
and  the  1972  item  reads,  "\vTio  actually  plans  and  develops  the 
school  curriculum?    Please  mark  one  or  more  choices  below.") 


I  don't  know  who  actually  does  this 
Citizens^  or  parents*  committee 
Board  of  Education 
Superintendent 
Instructional  supervisor 
Pr incipal 

Department  head  or  grade  chairman 

A  group  of  teachers 

The  individual  teacher 

Counselor (s)  or  guidance  director 

School  psychologist 

A  student  committee 

Other;  specify   


(if  the  respondent  cneckea        don^t  Know...''  he  or  she  viats 
assigned  a  score  of  '*1"  for  the  item;   if  the  respondent  checked 
any  option  other  than  one,  he  or  she  was  assigned  ^'9"  as  a 
score  for  the  item;  if  the  respondent  skipped  the  item  entirely, 
he  or  she  v/as  aef^igned  the  school  mean  as  a  score  for  the  item.) 


Item  50.     Eegardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops 
regulations  for  student  conduct? 

(The  options,  coding,  and  scoring  of  this  item  are  identical  to 
those  in  item  ^9-) 
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Item  51.      Of  the  following  items,  which  three  do  you  consider  most  vit.il 
or  important  in  your  vorlc  as  a  teacher?    Write  the  number  "1  * 
beside  the  most  important,  the  number  "2'^  beside  the  second 
most  important,  and  the  number  "3"  beside  the  third  most 
important, 

  Encouraging  creativity  among  students 

  Maintaining  an  orderly  and  quiet  classroom 

  Enriching  the  course  of  study  or  curriculum  of  the  classroom 

  Diagnosing  learning  problems  of  students 

  Coordinating  classroom  activities  with  other  parts  of  the 

school  program 

  Ensuring  that  students  learn  basic  skills 

  Solving  personal  problems  of  individual  students 

  Developing  a  student's  ability  in  analytical  reasoning 

and  problem  solving 

  Developing  the  aesthetic  potential  of  students 

  Other(s).     Please  specify;   

  I  have  no  opinion 

(Only  responses  to  the  fifth  option,  "Coordinating  classroom 
activities  with  other  parts  of  the  school  program,"  were  counted, 
with  the  following  coding:) 


^  Tbnc:  nptioii  rsTiVed  fir5t 

2  This  option  ran.,ed  second,  or  this  and  other  options  merely 

checked 

1  This  option  ranked  third 

0  This  option  unranked  but  others  ranked 


The  following  item  was  used  to  screen  responses  for  item  52, 

Item:  Would  you  say  there  is  some  particular  aspect  of  the  school's 

functioning  where  new  ideas  are  especially  needed? 

1  No,  things  are  working  about  as  well  as  they  can 

2  No,  no  particular  aspect  more  than  another.    We  just  need 

things  polished  up  a  bit  all  over 

3  Yes.     If  yes,  please  describe  briefly  the  features  of  the 

school's  functioning  that  need  attention,  (Space 
provided  for  two  short  descriptions) 

(If  the  respondent  chose  "1'*  or  '*2"  in  the  above  question,  he 
was  assigned  a  score  of  "0"  for  item  52;  if  the  respondent  chose 
"3"  above,  the  response  to  item  52  was  scored  according  to  the 
codes  given  belov/;  if  the  respondent  skipped  the  above  item 
[response  ^'9"]  he  was  assigned  a  score  of  "9"  on  item  52,) 
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Item  52.      If  you  \^rote  in  an  ans-wer  above,  about  how  many  people  would 
you  say  agree  with  you  about  (the  first  write-in)? 

3  Many 

2  Some 

1  Only  one  or  two 

0  None  or  "I  don't  know" 


After  this  re-coding  was  done,  the  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions of  each  district  on  each  item  were  computed.     Individual  raw 
scores  were  then  converted  to  standardized  scores  for  each  item  by 
applying  the  following  formula: 

Standardized  score  =  I^^L^S^^±Jlil}^ls_ni^ 

standard  deviation  of  district 

A  data  matrix  was  then  constructed  for  each  school  on  each  test,  with 
rcsi>Owd<=uL^  ay  /-owb-  and  items  m  columns,  and  the  cells  of  the  matrix 
filled  with  the  respondents'  standardized  scores  on  each  item.  The 
school  mean  was  computed  for  each  item,  and  the  school  mean  entered 
as  the  score  for  respondents  who  skipped  an  item  or  were  otherwise 
counted  as  missing  data.     Within  each  school  on  each  test,  the 
standardized  scores  were  then  summed  over  respondents  and  items, 
and  divided  by  number  of  respondents  times  number  of  items.  The 
resulting  number  was  the  test  score  for  that  school  fnr  that  test 
(27  schools  X  three  tests  =  81  test  scores  in  1970,  and  30  schools  x 
6  tests  =  180  test  scores  in  1972,  or  a  grand  total  of  281  test  scores) 

A  computer  listing  of  raw  test  scores  was  then  obtained  by 
receding  each  item  as  described  above,  summing  individual  raw  scores 
over  all  Individuals  in  each  school  over  all  items  in  each  test,  and 


dividing  b/  the  nunbcr  of  reyponcUuUs  tiinas  the  number  of  iliems.  The 
proportion  of  maximum  possible  score  on  each  test  was  computed  for 
each  school  according  to  the  following  procedure.     The  maximum 
possible  score  for  each  item  in  each  test  was  summed  (for  example, 
Test  la  has  three  items  v;ith  a  maximum  score  of  three  each  and  three 
items  with  a  maximum  score  of  fivc^  each,  so  the  maximum  possible  score 
is  9  -f  15  =  2^t).     Next,  since  the  raw  score  for  each  school  as 
described  above  is  alret?dy  d?Lvidcd  by  the  nuvabcr  of  items  on  each  test, 
this  figure  must  be  reinstated  in  the  numer;^tor  of  the  equation.  The 
formula  for  determining  the  ^'proportion  of  maximum  possible"  score 
thou,  was: 

rroj)ox  Lion  of  msxi-  _  (rav7  rest  score)    (number  of  items) 
mum  possible  score        Maximum  possible  score 

For  exam,ple,  school  1  has  a  raw  score  of  2.A1  on  Test  Ia(1970). 
Its  proportion  of  maximum  score  was: 

Proportion  of  maxi-  _  (2 ,/}!)  (6  items)  _ 
mum  possible  score  24 

The  maximum  possible  scores  on  each  test  x^ere  la  =  24,  Ila  =  38, 
Ilia  -  65. 
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SCORES  OF 


SCIiOOLS  ON  TESTS 
(Standard 


la,  TIa,  AND  Ilia  (1970) 
Sccres) 


District 


School 


Tost 


Kent 


Auburn 


Federal  V/ay 


•  la 

lla 

Illr. 

KOI 

•  .01 

-.12 

-.30 

K02 

-  -.76 

-.14 

-.62 

K03 

.35 

.15 

.07 

K04 

.06 

.03 

.04 

K05 

.20 

-.07 

.38 

K06 

.36 

.25 

.38 

K07  • 

-.56 

-.25 

-.59 

K08 

-.11 

.13 

.10 

KO9 

.53 

.34 

.80 

KlO 

-.27 

.04 

-.38 

Kll 

.05 

-.18 

.28 

K12 

.51 

-.01 

.40 

Kl3 

-.12 

-.17 

-.40 

Mean 

.02 

.00 

.01 

S  D 

.39 

.18 

.44 

A  no 

-  14 

-.24 

-.27 

A  nil 

-  97  ' 

-  05 

-  25 

A06 

-.18 

-.12 

-.33 

AO  7 

-.14 

-.09 

.05 

AO  3 

1  3 

16 

.21 

A1 0 

•  \}  JL 

Mean 

-.01 

.00 

.00 

S.D. 

.29 

.21 

.36 

-.15 

.04 

.27 

mh 

-.28 

.06 

-.24 

F06 

-.14 

.00 

.30 

FII 

.08 

-.18 

.21 

F12 

-.20 

.00 

.06 

Fi  h 

.19 

-.31 

-.89 

Fl5 

.27 

.43 

.39 

F16 

.46 

.36 

.45 

Mean 

.03 

.05 

.07 

S.D. 

.  .26 

.25 

.44 
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SCORES  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  TESTS  la,  Ila,  AITO  Ilia  (1972) 
(Standard  Scores) 


6/+ 


District 


School 


Test 


Kent 


Auburn 


Federal  Way 


la 

Ila 

Ilia 

KO  1 

-.14 

-.45 

-.47 

K0  2 

-.20 

-.17 

-.16 

KG  3 

.57 

.34 

.61 

.35 

.08 

-.03 

K05 

-.22 

-.05 

-.10 

-.14 

.09 

.07 

KO  7 

—  •J/ 

-.50 

KO  R 

.OJ 

-.37 

KO  9 

•  lU 

.Jo 

^  0 

Kin 

1  Q 

—  •iy 

.1/ 

-.04 

•  Uo 

•  lU 

-.03 

K  1 0 

•  /  J 

.81 

Kl3 

-.05 

--.19 

-.13 

KlA 

-.02 

.07 

.41 

—  •  /J 

—  .JO 

-.52 

Mean 

-.01 

.00 

.01 

•  66 

.22 

.42 

A02 

.11 

.21 

.40 

kOh 

•  00 

-.10 

.17 

AO6 

.18 

-.10 

-.37 

AO? 

-.21 

-.18 

-.39 

AO8 

-.26 

.10 

.07 

A10 

.21 

.07 

.16 

All 

.06 

.01 

.02 

Mean 

.Ui 

r\r\ 

.00 

.01 

S.D.  ' 

.18 

.14 

.29 

FO3 

-.34 

-.02 

..03 

FOli 

.03 

-.06 

.26 

FO6 

-.10 

.06 

.15 

F11 

.10 

.06 

.42 

F12 

-.17 

-.17 

-.47 

Fl)i 

-.12 

-.13 

-.60 

F1!^ 

.46 

.16 

.00 

FI6 

.28 

.17 

.34 

Mean 

.02 

.01 

.02 

S.D. 

.26 

.13 

.37 

65 


SC3RES  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  TESTS  lb,  lib,  AND  Illb  (1972) 
(Standard  Scores) 


District 


Kent 


Auburn 


Federal  Way 


c 


'School 

lb 

lib 

Illb 

KO  1 

-.28 

-.29 

.11 

KO  2 

-.22 

.10 

.19 

KO  3 

.13 

-.28 

-.05 

.53 

.17 

-.14 

KO  5 

-.26 

-.16 

-.04 

KO  6 

-.04 

-.42 

-.08 

KO  7 

-.11 

-.20 

.10 

KO  8 

-.04 

-.27 

-.25 

KO  9 

.11  • 

-.23 

.08 

K  10 

-.15 

-.14 

-.08 

K  11 

.14 

;40 

.21 

K  12 

.51 

.56 

.10 

K  13 

-.17 

-.19 

.  -.19 

K  lA 

.07 

.25 

.10 

K  1  c: 
lb 

—  .HO 

•  32 

Mean 

-.02 

-.02 

.00 

S  .D. 

.28 

.30 

.14 

A02 

-.26 

-.41 

-.01 

AOh 

.38 

-.28 

-.01 

AO6 

-.28 

.03 

•  .07 

AO7 

.04 

.07 

-.01 

A08 

.24 

.03 

.00 

A10 

-.24 

.22 

.02 

A11 

.04 

.33 

-.04 

Mean 

-.01 

.00 

.00 

S.D. 

.26 

.26 

.03 

FO3 

.20 

.44 

-.04 

FOh 

-.04 

-.58 

-.13 

FO6 

-.10 

-.44 

-.19 

F11 

-.1^ 

-.13 

-.13 

F12 

-.39 

-.30 

.15 

F1]4 

-.12 

.08 

-.04 

F1? 

.31 

.36 

.32 

FI6 

.31 

.27 

-.01 

Mean 

.01 

-.04 

,00 

S.D. 

.25 

.38 

.17 

013 


o 
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Appendix  6-D 

MEAN  STANDARD  SCORES  OF  ALL  POOLS  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  ALL  TESTS 

Means  of  pools  on  "a"  tests  in  1970 

la                Ila  Ilia 

TRND-COLL               .16             -.11  .17 

UNTD-COLL               .36               .21  .14 

UNTD-NONC             -.09               .00  -.03 


Means  of  pools  on         tests  in  1972 

la  Ila  Ilia 

TRND-COLL  .05  -.01  .07 

TRND-NONC  -.20  -.17  -.16     (one  school) 

UNTD-COLL  .10  .01  .02 

UNTD-NONC  -.06  .02  -.01 


Means  of  pools  _qn  "b"  tests  in  1972 

lb  lib  Illb 

TRND-COLL             -.02  .22  .02 

TRND-NONC             -.22  .10  .19     (one  school) 

UNTD-COLL               .06  .12  .03 

UNTD-NONC             -.01  -.24  -.04 
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^^^^^  responses  _of  elamentary  schools  in  Kent  and 
inean  responses  of^  the  Auburn"  and  Federal  Way  districts  t£  questionnaire 
items  18  throu^  40,  iteTns  45  and  47  in  ail  years  when  administered 
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Merins  of  Rennonf;-?!:  of  ?t*'.u:her.^-:<ri:i~othprs  i n      >.-'^eni-:ry  Schools 
to  livih  18 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


1969 


Untr 
schs 


Mean 
i^core 


Untr  Ke^an  Trnd 
schs      score  schs 


1  Q7P 

Untr 

Triid 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

sohs 

score 

schs 

scha 

score 

schs 

K03 

.82 

1  on 

K09 

1.18 

K04 

1.24 

K06 

1.35 

KIO 

1.63 

■  K08 

1.48 

K09 

1.80 

K04 

1.64 

1.81 

K12 

KOI 

1.67 

1.96 

Kll 

1.70 

Kll 

2.11 

K14 

1.76 

K05 

2.26 

Mean 

1.82 

K12 

2.48 

K13 

1.92 

Mean 

Mean 

2.49 

Mean 

1.97 

K06 

2.55 

2.56 

K13 

2.75 

K05 

KIO 

2.63 

KUl 

2.76 

K07 

3.09 

2.79 

K02 

K02 

3.11 

K08 
K07 

2.85 
3.63 
3.83 

K15 

Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


1.96 
1.61 
1.97 


2.37 
1.94 
2.10 


Item  J 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens  that 
is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  are  afraid  to  be  openly  critical  or  make  good  objections. 

(    )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.   [5  Unfavorable] 
(    )     This  if  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often.  ^'"^ 
(    )     This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  soine  times , 
(    )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical;  though  it  happens 
nov7  and  then. 


(    )     This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happer.s. 

(    )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens, 


[4] 
[3] 


[2] 

,0  Favorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers  and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  18 
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.2 

.6 

1.0 

2.2 

2^6 

3oO 

3.8 
A.1 


1968 
Key: 


"1 


9 


Kent 
Fed.  Way 


1969 


1970 


1972 


0   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K1 2 
District  Means 
rv  ^  ^^ 
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^^O'lns  of  ResDonf^-:^;  oX  T>--'iohoi;i;>»::nd-o  ti.prs  in  Kl  ^^-ont^iry  School n 
to  Item  19 


Kent  elc?rr.entarv  schools 


1966 


Untr 
schs 


1969 


Heai:i 
score 


Untr 
schs 


score 


[•rnd 

sens 


1970 

-.1?7? 

Untr 

I' :0  cm 

Trnd 

Untr 

Trnd 

scha 

score 

schs 

schs 

pcore 

scha 

K09 

1.59 

K03 

1.21 

K06 

1.85 

1.45 

K12 

K03 

2.00 

K04 

1.90 

KOI 

2.18 

K09 

2.13 

K04 

2.20 

K05 

2.79 

K14 

2.23 

K12 

KIO 

2.88 

K08 

2.24 

Mean 

2.89 

2.40 

Kll 

2.96 

Kll 

2.47 

Mean 

3.00 

K13 

Mean 

2.57 

K06 

3.05 

3.25 

K13 

KOI 

3.33 

KIO 
KO? 

3.40 

K08 
K07 

3.50 
3 . 65 
3.79 
3.95 
4.17 

K05 

K13 
K02 

Districts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


2.54 
2.17 
2.56 


2.92 
2.27 
2.73 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thina  happens  that 
IS  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  hesitate  to  give  their  true  feelings  about  problems  which  are  discussed. 
(    )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.   [5  Unfavorable] 


(     )     This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
(     )     This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes, 
(    )     This  is  more  untypical  than  typical;  though  it  happens 

now  and  then, 
(     )     This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 
(    )     This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[4] 
[3] 

[2] 

Ci] 

[0  Favorable] 


C13 


Means  of  Responses  cf  Tca:hers-and^Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  19 
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Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  oftP.n  the  thing  happens  that 
IS  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  give  their  real  feelings  about  what  is  happening  during  the 
meeting  itself. 


( 
( 
( 
( 

( 
( 


) 
) 
) 
) 

) 
) 


This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes. 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical ;' though  it  hapnens 
now  and  then. 

This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


5  Favorable] 

[2] 
[1] 

Co  Unfavorable] 


»~f  -J 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
ill  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  20 
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to  Item  21 
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ERLC 


Item:    Please  think  specifically  of  the  meetinos  of  the  faculty  you  have  in  your 
school.        Length  of  typical  meeti^JTg? 

Typical  lasts  0-15  minutes. 
16-30  min  (or  half-hour) . 
31-45  min  (or  three-quarters  hour). 
46-60  min  (or    one  hour). 

61-90  min  (or  hour  and  a  quarter  or  and  a  half). 
91-120  min  (or  two  hours). 
121-150  min  (or  two  and  a  half  hours). 
151-180  min  (or  three  hours) . 

More  than  180  minutes  (more  than  three  hours). 
Scores  consist  of  average  length  of  typical  faculty  meeting. 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teacherb-cind  Others 
in  Elenisntory  Schools 
to  Item  21 
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ERIC 


Item: 


PleavSe  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens  that 
is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

The  group  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  several  different  alternate 
solutions  to  a  problem. 

(     )    This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly 
(     )    This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
(     )     This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes . 
(     )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical;  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 

( 


.5  Favorable] 
'4] 
[3] 


)     This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens . 
(    )     This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens, 


0  Unfavorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachcrs-and  Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  22 
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3.41 
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3.38 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

The  same  few  people  seem  to  do  most  of  the  talking  during  the  meeting, 


This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sonie times. 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 

This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 
This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[5  Unfavorable] 

[4] 
[3] 

[2] 

[0  Favorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-^and^Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  23 
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Me-u^s  of  ResiKjnnc?-  of  Tr>'icherP-:ind~oth^;rn  :.n  r:.I>'^T:er;tary  ^Jchools 
to  Hot:.  24 
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1.60 
1.83 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  jumning  from  topic  to  topic  —  it's  often 
unclear  where  the  group  is  on  the  agenda. 

This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes. 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


) 
) 
) 
) 


[5  Unfavorable] 

[4] 
[3] 


(    )     This  xs  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(    )     This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[2] 
[1] 

[0  Favorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Toachors-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  2k 
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Untrained  Kent 
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District  Means 
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Kv^'^J^s        liei'\Mii\.^r.  o r  T>'-.ichers-and-otht'rs  in  ^'JI i^r ont/'.ry  Schools 
to  I  ton.  25 
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Item:   Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

The  same  problems  seem  to  keep  coming  up  over  and  over  again  from 
meeting  to  meeting. 

(    )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes. 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 


ERIC 


This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


.5  Unfavorable] 

4] 
3] 


[2] 
1] 

0  Favorable] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teaohers-cmd-Others 
in  ElementJ^ry  Schools 
to  Item  25 
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Item:    Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

Wlien  the  group  is  supposedly  working  on  a  problem,  it  is  really 
working  on  some  other  "under  the  table"  problem. 

(     )      ^ is  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.   [5  Unfavorable] 
(     )     This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often.  [4] 
(     )     This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes.  [3] 
(     )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 


[2] 


(     )    This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens.  [l] 
(     )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens .  [o  Favorable] 
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Item: 


2.31 
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Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

There  are  splits  or  deadlocks  between  factions  or  subgroups. 

(     )    This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.  [S  Unfavorablal 

(       )      This    is    faiT-lv    tv■n■^na^    /-, -F    ^V^o   nio^t--!  .    ,•  .-    1     P/T 


( 
( 

( 
( 


) 
) 

) 
) 


This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  is  more  topical  than  not;  it  happens  some  tiroes. 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  iflKippens 
now  and  then^ 

This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  liappens. 

Jc. 
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[2] 

LO  Favorable] 
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Item:    Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

Iflien  problems  coma  up  In  the  meeting,  they  are  thoroughly  explored  until 
everyone  understands  what  the  problem  is. 

(     )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly 
(     )    This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
(     )    This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimos. 
(    )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

now  and  then. 
(     )    This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 
(    )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


ERIC 


5  Favorable] 
[3] 


I] 


[0  Unfavorable] 


Moans  of  Roj^ponses  of  Tt\^chers-and-Othors 
in  FilemenU^ry  Schools 
to  Itenr  ?Ji 
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K03 
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K08 
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1.87 

2.00 

Kll 

2.05 

K14 
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K06 
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2.17 
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2.48 
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2.00 
2.46 


2.52 
2.07 
2.34 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  propose  ansvjers  without  really  having  thought 
the  problem  and  its  causes  through  carefully. 


)  This  is  vary  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  rop'^atedly, 

)  This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happen.';  often. 

)  This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  son?ct  imr^s. 

)  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

nov7  and  then, 

)  This  is  untypical;  it  rnroly  happens. 

)  This  is  not  typical  at  all;  It  never  happens. 


^5  Unfavorable] 

[3] 

[2] 
[1] 

[0  Favorable] 


Means  of  Responr.es*  of  Toachers-and-Othors 
in  Eiementaiy  Schools 
to  Item:  29 


Key: 

Q   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
ttoBcssj^iSHsamxM  Trained  Kent 
iiiiiiiiiniii  Untrained  Kent 
,0^^^^y,^^,y^^  School  K1 2 
  District  Means 
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Mourns  of  Res^).^n^^?s  of  IV  tch 


;ri  .1-0  thorn  i  n 


'^'»:\nt*iry  School r, 


to  I  ton:  30 
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2.13 
2.38 


2.96 
2.25 
2.70 


IternJ    Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  flie  item. 

People  bring  up  extraneous  or  irrelevant  matters. 

)    This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.  [5  Unfavorable] 

)    This   is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  hapneas  often.  [4] 

)    This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  somatimo.s.  [3] 
)    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

nov;  and  then.  [2] 

)    This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens.  [l] 

)     This  is  not  typical  at^ all;  it  never  happens.  [O  Favorable] 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responsos  of  Teaohers-and-Others 
in  Elementcii  y  Si;hools 
to  Item:  30 
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2.52 
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2.19 
2.30 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

(    )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly 
(    )     This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens:  often. 
(    )    This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes. 
(    )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical/  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 


(    )    This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(    )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[5  Unfavorable! 

[4] 
[3] 


2] 
1] 

0  Favorable] 


ERIC 


Means  of  RosponsGs  of  Tenchers  and-Others 
in  ElGfYientory  Schools 
to  Item:  31 
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2.34 


2.41 
2.32 
2.46 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  do  not  take  the  time  to  really  study  or  define  the  problem  ^^hey 
are  working  on. 


(  )  This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 

(  )  This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happon.s  often. 

(  )  This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  somet:  imcs  ■ 

(  )  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

now  and  then. 

(  )  This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happet 

(  )  This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  hc-.ppcns. 


.5  Unfavorable] 
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Means  of  Ri-'  ponses  of  Tcochors  and-Others 
in  E  lemontjjry  Schools 
to  Item:  32 
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Item: 


ERIC 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  iteir.. 

When  a  decision  is  made,  it  is  clear  who  should  carry  it  out,  and  when. 

(  )  This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly.  [5  Favorable]^ 

(  ;  This  IS  fairly  'typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often.  [4] 

(  )  This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimGS.  [3] 

(  )  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

now  and  then.  '  J^2] 

(  )  This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens .  Tl] 

(  )  This  is  not  typical  at" all;  it  never  happens.  [o  Unfavorable] 


Moans  of  RGsponscs  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elemontary  Sctiools 
to  Item:  33 
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Kent 
Auburn 
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2.03 
2.65 


2.72 
2.07 
2.52 


Item:     ?lease  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  don't  seem  to  care  about  the  meeting,  or  want  to  get  involved 
in  it . 


(  )  liiis  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 

(  )  This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 

(  )  This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes . 

(  )  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

nov7  and  then. 

(  )  This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(  )  This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


5  Unfavorable] 

[2] 
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[0  Favorable] 
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MG?ms  of  Rer^porir-^i^,  ijif  Tt'-ichors-^ni-o  t  ':rra  in  Kl  ^^ent/irv  School  r> 
to  I  tun;  35 
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Mean 
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Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

When  the  group  is  thinking  about  a  problem,  at  least  tv/o  or  three 
different  solutions  are  suggested. 

(     )    This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;. it  happens  repeatedly.  [5  Favorable] 
(     )    This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;;  it  happens  often.  [4] 
(    )    This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes.  [3] 
(    )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then 


(    )    This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(    )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens, 
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0  Unfavorable] 
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Means  of  Ro:-;pGnses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Eienicntary  Sc!ioo!s 
to  Item:  35 
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3.21 
3.33 
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Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


2.08 
1.69 
2.29 


2.42 
1.62 
2.13 


Items 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  IS  mentioned  in  the  item. 

The  results  of  the  group's  work  are  not  worth  the  time  it  takes. 
^    ^    S'^       tS^^,?!''^'  f  l^tJ^^-^^^^r'        ^^^PP^^^  repeatedly,  [s  Unfavorable] 


This  IS  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting,;  it  happens  often. 
This  IS  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometime^ 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 

This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

This  is  not  typical  at  allpit  never  happens. 
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LO  Favorable] 
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2.87 

K13 

Mean 

3.08 

K04 

2.86 

2.69 

K13 

K07 

2.72 

K05 

KOI 

2.68 

2.55 

K15 

K07 

2.61 

KOI 

K08 

2.45 

2.36 

K02 

K02 

2.41 

K08 

2.32 

Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.15 
3.51 
2.79 


2.94 
3.28 
3.26 


Item: 


ERIC 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  beat  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

People  feel  very  committed  to  carryinc^  out  the  solutions  arrived  at 
by  the  group. 

(     )     This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  hrippens  repeatedly 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 
This  in  more  typical  and  not;  it  happens  sometimes . 
This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  ithappens 
now  and  then 


(    )     This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(    )     This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens, 


^  ^ 


,5  Favorable] 
A' 


[2] 
[1] 

[0  Unfavorable] 


:]07 


to  Item  38 
Kent  eIomontar\''  school  a 


1968 


Untr  ~ 
schs 


70 

fav 


1  Gt^O 
.L  7  0  M 

1  0*70 

1972 

Untr 

un  tp 

—  

V(  r-i  +  •»» 

Trnd 

SCh55 

f  cLv       c  r  s 

S  C  h  n 

I  rlV 

sobs 

fav 

K09 

1.00 

0.95 

K12 

1.10 

K12 

K03 

1.21 

K03 

1.33 

K09 

1.27 

K06 

1.37 

1.53 

K14 

K04 

1.42 

K04 

1.76 

Kll 

1.62 

Kll 

2.26 

Mean 

ICO  8 

1.76 

Mean 

2.48 

1.79 

Moan 

K06 

2.50 

K13 

KOI 

1.88 

KIO 

2.17 

1.95 

K05 

2.78 

K02 

Mean 

2.00 

KOI 

3.05 

2.69 

K13 

K08 

.  3.26 

K09 

0  .7R 

0  *^ 
-^       -v  -v 

K15 

KIO 

2.83 

3.47 

K05 

K07 

3.17 

K07 

3.67 

Districts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


1.94 
1.81 
2,03 


2.38 
2.28 
2.19 


Item: 


Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  hov7  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 

Solutions  and  decisions  are  in  accord  with  the  chairman's  or  leader's 
point  of  view,  but  not  necessarily  v/ith  the  members'. 

(    )    This  is  very  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  ropeatedly.   [5  Unfavorable] 
(     )    This  if  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  iiappons  often.  [4] 
(     )    This  is  m.ore  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes.  [3] 
(     )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 
now  and  then. 


(     )    This  is  untypical;  it  rarelv  happens. 

(     )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[2] 
[1] 

[0  Favorable] 


r>  r--  ^- 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers  and-Others 
in  EleiTientary  Schools 
to  Item:  30 


no 


1.5 


2,0 


2„5 


3.0 


3.5 


1968 
Key: 


^1 


-V       r   FED.  WAY 

^  AUBURN 


0 


KENT 


1969 


1970 


1872 


Q   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 


School  K12 

District  Means 
r> 


ERIC 
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to  ItoHi  39 


Kent  o] --^ir.ent-try  schools 


3968 


Untr 
schn 


Mean 
score 


lyoy 

T  0 

IwyO 

197? 

Unti- 

Keiin      Trnd  Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

Untr 

Meaii 

Trnd 

schs 

scoro    sans  schs 

score 

Echs 

schfj 

score; 

schs 

K09 

.71 

K03 

1.21 

1.71 

Kll 

KG  9 

1.40 

K04,  06 

1.85 

K12 

1.64 

K12 

K03 

2.12 

1.68 

K14 

K08 

2.14 

2.37 

K05 

2.16 

K05 

K06 

2.40 

?.20 

Mean 

Mean 

2.48 

Mean 

2.37 

2.49 

Mean 

K02 

2.58 

K04 

2.62 

KOI 

2.89 

2.69 

K13 

K07 

3.26 

2.71 

K02 

3.31 

K13 

K08 

2.79 

vt  n 

T   r  / 

2 .  ol 

KIO 


K07 


2.94 
2.96 
3.11 
3.30 


Kll 
K15 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


2.31 
1.61 
2.34 


2.48 
1.76 
2.29 


Item:    Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 


The  discussion  goes  on  and  on  without  any  decision  being  reached. 

(  )  This  is  /ery  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  repeatedly. 

(  )  This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  meeting;  it  happens  often. 

(  )  This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  sometimes. 

(  )  This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

now  and  then. 

(  )  This  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 

(  )  This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  never  happens. 


[5  Unfavorable] 

[4] 

[3] 

2] 
1] 

0  Favorable] 


■ 
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Means  of  Responses  of  7  oachers-ancl  '"":her3 
in  Elementcii'y  Sciiools 
to  Item:  'sQ 


1„0 


1,5 


2,0 


2o5 


3,0 


3,5 


1968 


Key: 


1969 


9 


1970 


1972 


e   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 

iiiiiiii   Untrained  Kent 

School  K12 
 — •  District  Means 


AUBURI7 


FED.  WAY 


KENT 


ERIC 


Ill 


1X1 


to  lU  ::,  40 


Kent  cO.^'-r.ontr.ry  tchoolf; 


1963 


Untr 
schs 


Me  £01 


Ijntr     Me-iXi  Trnd 


127i 


Untr 

K-.m  Tra.i 

Untr 

Tmd 

schs 

r-coro  pchs 

Kcha 

r.oorc? 

achr, 

K09 

3.90 

4.05 

K12 

3 . 86  Kll 

K03 

3.79 

K06 

3.50 

K09 

3.57 

3 . 25  Mean;L2 

3.42 

K14 

K03 

3.12 

K04 

2.95 

3 . 11  K05 

2.93 

Mean 

K08 

3.04 

K06 

2.90 

K04 

3.00 

2.89 

K05 

Mean 

2.78 

KIO 

2.88 

2 . 62  K13 

Mean 

2.80 

KOI 

2.61 

2.79 

Kll 

K02 

2.37 

2.57 

K02 

KU/ 

2.UU 

KOI 

2.43 

KIO 

1.96 

2.42 

K13 

2.35 

K15 

K07 

2.22 

K03 

2.11 

Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  V/y 


2.91 
3.37 
2.65 


2.87 
3.30 
3.14 


Item:     Please  circle  the  numeral  that  best  tells  how  often  the  thing  happens 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  item. 


People  feel  satisfied  or  postivp.  during  the  meeting. 

( 
( 
( 


This  is  very  typical  of  the  meetinp,;  it  happen.^  repeatedly 
This  is  failry  typica]  of  the  neetinr;  it  happonr  often. 
This  is  more  typical  than  not;  it  happens  -onu^tlines. 


(    )    This  is  more  untypical  than  typical,  though  it  happens 

now  and  then. 
(    )    Thi55  is  untypical;  it  rarely  happens. 
(    )    This  is  not  typical  at  all;  it  nev(>r  happens. 


[5  Favorable] 

[4] 

[3] 

[2] 
,1] 

0  UnL  '/or  able] 


ERIC 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Sc  hoois 
to  Item:  '4O 


112 


3.5 


3.0 


2.5 


2o0 


AUBUM 
FED, WAY 


1968  1969 
Key: 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 


■1   Untrained  Kent 

School  K1 2 
 District  Means 


ERIC 
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Me.'tris  of  Rei^:K>rl■q■^^^  of  T . ■  ■. i o h e r ^ .•  i t i i - o t h t? r a  in  '•!l.>""orit;rry  .Schools 


to  I  ten-,  45 


Kent  elriTigritarv  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

Mef,ui 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

Untr 

I'leim  Trnd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score  schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K08 

2.26 

K12 

2.33 

1.82  K12 

2.21 

K12 

K07 

1.35 

K03 

2.23 

1.73  K05 

2.00 

K14 

K04 

1.19 

1.69 

K05 

1.55  Mean 

1.75 

Kll 

Mean 

1.12 

K08 

1.63 

1.52  Kll 

1.71 

K05 

K05 

1.06 

K04 

1.52 

K04,  07 

1.27 

1.65 

Mean 

KOI 

.94 

Mean,  09 

1.40 

K08 

1.13 

1.41 

K15 

K09 

.89 

1.39 

Mean 

K02 

1.11 

1.38 

K13 

K03 

.88 

K06 

1.20 

Mean,  06 

1.10 

K04 

1.22 

KIO 

.86 

1  1  fl 

X  .  xo 

K03 

1.06 

KIO 

1.00 

K06 

.64 

iXXX 

KOI 

.94 

K03 

.92 

K02 

.31 

K02 

1.05 

KIO 

.92 

K06 

.88 

KIO 

1.04 

.88  K13 

Mean 

.81 

Kuy 

.11 

KUl,  U/ 

.  /fa 

K08 

.65 

K09 

.31 

Differences  betx^een 

Differences 

betwee 

means  was 

significant , 

means 

was  s  i 

gnif i< 

t  =  2.05, 

df  =  11, 

t  =  4 

.56,  df 

=  14 

p  <  .05. 

P  <• 

005. 

Districts 

Kent 

1.12 

1.39 

1.24 

1.22 

Auburn 

-.93 

.95 

1.19 

1.31 

Fed  Wy 

.60 

1.19 

1.10 

1.26 

Item:   In  the  previous  item  you  indicated  that  at  least  some  other  person 

or  persons  were  somehow  involved  in  deciding  upon  the  teaching  methods  to 
be  used  in  your  classroom.  Please  write  below  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  other  person (s)  involved. 

Scores  consited  of  the  number  of  persons  listed  by  the  respondent. 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  ^5 


1968  1969  1970  1972 

Key: 

0  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


I 
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lIai)dout  Pistributed  at  Superlntoncioiu; ' s  Cnbinot  Meetings 


To  the  new  participant  at  the  SunerintCTiJent 's  staff  meetini;^ 
Here's  some  information  that  laay  be  helpful  to  you  "\ 


ERIC 


WIAT  ARE  THE  PURPOSES  PGR  HOLDING  STAFF  ^IfiETINGS? 

To  provide  the  ircn^bors  of  different  District  organizations  and 
groups  vith  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  give  feedback 
to  the  various  aj.enda  iteins; 

To  give  you  inforinrtion  regarding  those  items  on  the  agenda; 

To  help  the  Superintendent  become  aware  of  the  reactions  of  some 

staff  members  to  issues. 

mXY  Ki:iD  OF  ITEMS  WILL  BE  OW  THE  AGENDA? 

Those  kinds  of  items  that  have  a  general  interest.    For  instance, 

  was  an  agenda  iton  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Information  tliat  needs  little  reaction  will  not  usually  be  brought 
to  staff  meetings. 

ARE  DECISIONS  MADE  AT  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

No,  they  are  not.    Decisions  are  made  by  the  administrators  of 
the  various  programs  through  proper  channels.    The  purpose  of  the 
staff  meeting,  as  nas  been  previously  stated,  is  to  gather  in- 
formation and  provide  feedback  to  the  Superintendent,  to  others 
at  the  staff  meeting,  and  to  those  people  for  whom  you  may  be  a 
re|jrui>ujiuauive , 

IVHO  IS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  STAFF  MEETINGS? 

Tlie  Superintendent  is  in  charge.     But  in  this  role  he  v;i]l 
usually  request  other  persons  to  make  presentations  to  the  group 
and  to  serve  as  moderators  for  parts  of  the  meeting.     In  this 
way  the  Superintendent  can  function  more  as  a  member  of  the 
group . 

WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  DO  AT  THESE  MEETINGS? 

You  should  discuss  or  question  those  items  on  the  agenda  where  what 
you  are  thinking  would  make  a  contribution  to  the  group.  You 
should  not  feel  any  compulsion  to  speak  on  a  topic\mless  there  is 
a  ir^ason  for  you  to  do  so;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  when 
you  have  something  to  say  that  you  d£  say  it. 

If  you  come  as  a  representative  for  others,  you  will  want  to  inform 
•    them  about  what  took  place  at  the  meeting.    You  will  be  describing 
the  kinds  of  proposals  that  were  brought  out  and  the  reactions 
of  people  to  them. 

WHAT  IVILL  BE  CONSIDERED  THE  IDEAL  COMMUNICATION  PATTERN  .    THE  STAFF  MEETINGS?  - 
There  is  a  subject  appropriate  for  consideration; 
There  is  adequate  reaction  and  feedback; 
Questions  are  asked  in  a  constructive  manner; 
Alternative  approaches  to  problems  are  examined; 
Reporters  show  respect  and  appreciation  for  questions,  and  they 

avoid  defensive  boiiavior; 
Persons  at  staff  mcetin::^  feel  they  have  reasonably  discussed  the  issucn; 
Tlie  Superintendent  feels  h-j  has  the  information  and  options  he 
needs  for  decisicn  makint^. 
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Appendix  7-E 

ISSIS.  2l  P-^-'Injstrations  of  pretest  cir.d  rosttotvt  rjid  crtnc-prj  2atior>B 
of  eJc".Rni::rv  sohooJ  s  oT  four  djfitrict:^  on  t^-  inde:3omi"^t  variaolp" 

T,  V,  £nd  C 

(see  text  for  explanation  of  the  symbols  TVC,  etc.) 

Years  of  ,,, 


Category 


School 

at 

pre- 

pretest 

test 

KOI 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

K02 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

K03 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

KOii 

tvC 

68 

70 

72 

KO^ 

TVc 

68 

70 

72 

K06 

tvG 

68 

70 

72 

KO7 

tvc 

68 

72 

KO8 

tvC 

68 

I  u 

KO9 

tvC 

68 

K'lO 

tVc 

68 

7n 

\yj 

K12 

TVC 

69 

70 

72 

E02 

TVC 

70 

71 

EO5 

TVC 

70 

71 

72 

E06 

tVc 

70 

71 

72 

EO7 

TVC 

70 

71 

72 

E08 

TVc 

70 

71 

EO9 

tvC 

70 

71 

72 

F01 

tvC 

68 

69 

72 

F02 

tvc 

68 

69 

72 

FOk 

tvC 

68 

70 

72 

F05 

tvc 

68 

69 

72 

FO7 

tvc 

68 

69 

72 

F10 

tVc 

68 

69 

72 

F13 

tvc 

68 

69 

72 

A01 

tvc 

68 

70 

A02 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

AOU 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

A06 

tVc 

68 

70 

72 

AO7 

tvc 

68 

70 

72 

A08 

tVc 

69 

70 

72 

ERIC 
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Appendix  7-C 


J  Jt'CXii 

scores 

of 

fi]  ementarv 

schools 

of  four 

di -i^tr 

'  nts 

on  donendent 

va 

rial! 

.Los  at  i  'li-f,- 

t  and  Si 

conn 

3  wit 

iiin 

Indicated  c 

/..tt-.r-ori 

es 

(see  text  for 

Jiisaning 

of  categories) 

Kxunbcrs 

Actual 

of 

Infill- 

collab- 

Involving 

1- 

xnno- 

S  Clio  01  f) 

ence  at 
first 

oration 

students 

vations 

Roxy 

1st 

posttest 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1  st  2nd 

J.  V 

h 

3 

360 

223 

191 

22.3 

1.9 

53  30 

TVc 

2 

1 

289 

163 

95 

13.5 

0.0 

8  5 

tvc 

h 

k 

215 

135 

105 

7.2 

2.h 

31.  29 

tVc 

$ 

$ 

306 

168 

132 

12.3 

1.8 

29  h3 

tvC 

7 

7 

281; 

139 

106 

10.5 

0.8 

3h  27 

Tvc 

0 

1 

129 

7.1 

-  k3 

.  tvc 

8 

6 

.  237 

lii? 

101 

7.6. 

1.1 

31  30 

All 

30 

27* 

277 

159  . 

125 

1.6 

34  51 

eclicol 

s 

*    The  school  that  was  AOl  in  1970  combined  with  AOS  in  1972  to  form  A12. 
Schools  £02  and  EOS  were  not  administered  questionnaires  in  1972. 
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Appendix  1-^ 


Me3 n  responses  of  elementary  schools  :ln  Kent  and  iiiaan  responses 
of  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts        questionnpirc  items 
£? ,  57 ,  and  6l  in  all  y^^ars 

when  administered 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Kesinonnes  of      ache rs-^d -others  in  FI ementai^y  Schools 
to  Item  53 


Kent 

element 

ary  schools 

,  1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Untr 

Tmd 

Untr 

■A.  ±  IIU 

schs 

fav 

schp 

fav 

Schs 

schs 

fav 

q  r»h  cj 

K04 

71 

K03 

92 

94 

K13 

K07 

67 

K12 

89 

91 

K12 

K05,  08 

64 

K06 

87 

Kll 

K03 

90 

K02 

62 

K08 

84 

K08 

87 

Mean 

Mean 

58 

K07 

83 

K02 

86 

Kll 

K06 

57 

82 

Mean 

K06 

85 

K09 

55 

77 

K05 

82 

K05 

K03 

54 

K09 

75 

K04 

81 

KOI 

41 

Mean 

72 

Mean 

79 

KIO 

29 

KOI,  02 

65 

K07 

78 

KIO 

56 

K09 

77 

K04 

50 

KIO 

68 

KOI 

60 

Districts 

Kent        58  73  82 

Auburn     73  79  80 

Fed  Wy     62  75  77 

Item:    Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  x;ould  you  prefer  to 

plan  and  develop  the  school  curriculum? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  person  marking:    A  group  of  teachers. 


ERIC 


ITEM  53 


70 


35 


20 


1968 
Key: 


1969 


1970 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


ERIC 


Means  of  ResDonsos  of  Tf-'ichers>-:ind^o  :hers  in  KI e^;entary  Schools 
to  Itoni  5!f 
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Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 


Untr 

Mean 

schs 

score 

KIO 

3.79 

K05 

3.76 

K04 

3.64 

K02 

3.61 

Mean 

3.56 

KOI,  09 

3.50 

K06 

3.46 

K03 

3.44 

K07 

3.43 

K08 

3.36 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Ur.tr 

Mean 

Tmd 

schs 

score 

S2hS 

schs 

score 

schs 

K12 

4.56 

4.62 

K12 

K03 

4.00 

K05 

4.29 

Kll 

3.96 

Mean 

4.18 

Mean 

3.93 

Kll 

K06 

4.10 

KOI 

3.82 

4.00 

K05 

K04 

3.81 

K09 

3.95 

K09 

3.75 

K03 

3.94 

K08 

3.74 

3.80 

K13 

Mean 

3.60 

K04,  10 

3.68 

K07 

3.39 

Mean 

3.55 

KIO 

3.33 

K08 

3.45 

K06 

3.27 

KOI 

3.26 

0  r\  /-\ 

K02 

J.U/ 

The  difference  be- 
tween 1969  means  was 
significant:  t=  2.50, 
df=  10,  p<  .05. 


The  difference  be- 
tween 1970  means  was 
significant:     t=2 . 85 , 
df-  11,  p<  .02. 


Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.56 

Not  Adm. 
3.70 


3.65 
3.76 
3.87 


3.75 
3.92 
3.75 


Item: 


In  general,  how  much  influence  do  you  feel  the  teachers  as  a  group  have 
on  how  your  school  is  run? 


(  )  No  influence. 

(  )  Little  influence. 

(  )  Some  influence. 

(  )  Considerable  influence. 

(  )  Great  deal  of  influence. 

(  )  I  have  no  opinion. 


,1  Unfavorable! 
3' 

.5  Favorable] 
not  tallied] 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers  and  Others 
Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  5^ 


Key: 

0   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
m^^^^H  Trained  Kent 
ntffifffiffff  Untrained  Kent 
mmmmmmm  School  K1 2 
— ■ — - — —  District  Means 
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Me  .'ins  of  ResnvUiKen  of  Tr'-ichers-and-o  ,hf?rs  in  El'-'^.er.taTy  Schools 
to  Item  55 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Ke?in 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

Bchs 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K02 

3.67 

K12 

4.11 

4.24 

K12 

KIO 

3.62 

K03 

4.08 

K03 

4.17 

K04 

3.29 

3.75 

K05 

K09 

3.95 

K09 

3.17 

3.69 

Mean 

3.76 

Kll 

Mean 

3.12 

3.64 

Kll 

K04 

3.71 

K05 

3.10 

K04 

3.60 

K06 

3.70 

Mean 

K07 

3.00 

K09 

3.50 

3.50 

K05 

K03 

2.89 

KOI 

3.41 

KOI 

3.37 

K08 

2.86 

Mean 

3.35 

Mean 

3.28 

KOI 

2.81 

K06 

3.33 

3.27 

K13 

K06 

2.69 

K07 

3.24 

KIO 

3.20 

KIO 

3.13 

K08 

2.81 

K08 

3.06 

K07 

2.64 

K02 

2.68 

K02 

2.43 

Districts 


The  difference  be- 
tween means  was  signi- 
ficant:    t=  2.27, 
df=  10,  p  <  .05. 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed  Wy 


3.12 

Not  Adm. 
3.40 


3.39 
3.43 
3.40 


3.41 
3.51 
3.48 


Item:  general,  how  much  influence  do  the  teachers  in  your  school  have  on  the 

principal  when  it  comes  to  his  activities  and  decisions  that  affect  the 
performance  of  your  school? 


(  )  No  influence. 

(  )  Little  influence. 

(  )  Some  influence. 

(  )  Considerable  influence. 

(  )  Great  deal  of  influence. 

(  )  I  have  no  opinion. 


.1  Unfavorable] 

u: 

[5  Favorable] 
[      not  tallied] 


Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item:  55 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Key: 


m 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 


75 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  of  ?eachers-and-others  in  Elementary  School 
to  Item  57 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1Q72 

Untr 

i 

fav 

Untr 

Trr.d 

Untr 

i 

Trnd  Untr 

Trnd 

schs 

schs 

fav 

schs 

schs 

fav 

schs  schs 

fav 

schs 

K08 

67 

K03 

75 

K07 

67 

K03,  08l 

50 

K02 

K06 

64 

K04 

60 

KOI 

64 

K05,  07 

48 

K07 

56 

KIO 

60 

45 

Kll 

KIO 

47 

55 

K05  ■ 

K03,  04 

56 

44 

K15 

Mean,  09 

43 

KOI 

47 

Mean 

53 

K04 

43 

K04 

42 

46 

Mean 

K06 

50 

K06 

41 

KOI 

37 

Mean 

44 

K09,  08 

45 

Mean 

39 

K03 

18 

K09 

43 

42 

Kll 

35 

Mean, 

K02 

10 

K08,  10 

42 

K02 

40 

K05 

32 

K12 

K06,  12 

40 

Kll 

36 

Maan 

28 

K05 

33 

33 

K13      K07,  09 

27 

K02 

16 

27 

K12  KOI 

18 

14 

K14 

Districts 


Kent  ^3 
Auburn  26 
Fed  Wy  29 


45 
39 
44 


48 
45 
35 


37 

33 
39 


Item: 


This  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you  use  in  your 
classroom. 


Scores  consisted  of  the  percentage  of  individuals  choosing:  Within 
certains  limits  I  can  choose  my  own  teaching  methods,  as  their  choice. 


4 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-an  d-Others 
In  Elementary  Schc'ols  to  Item:  57 


76 


75 


65 


50 


3^ 


20 


1968 


Key: 


FED.  WAY 

KENT 
AUBURN 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
iiiiniiTTiin   Untrained  Kent 

School  K1 2 
~—  _^   District  Means 

'  J- 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  of  Teachei a-and-others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  61 

Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1969 

Untr 

TJntr 

Tmd 

schs 

fav 

schs 

fav 

schs 

K02 

48 

K12 

51 

KIO 

46 

K08 

47 

K07 

31 

K04 

43 

K04 

30 

K03 

39 

KOI 

28 

Mean,  09 

31 

Mean 

27 

KOI 

30 

K08 

25 

KIO 

29 

K09 

20 

23 

K05 

K06 

17 

K07 

22 

K05 

14 

K06 

20 

K03 

8 

15 

Mean 

K02 

11 

/ 

Kil 

1970   1972  

Untr      ^       T?Jid'  Untr 

schs      fav      schs  schs  fav  schs 

70       K12  K03  87 


K07 

39 

K09 

75 

K09 

38 

Mean 

63 

K04 

31 

57 

KIO,  03 

30 

KIO 

48 

29 

Kll 

Mean 

43 

27 

K05 

40 

24 

K13 

K04 

38 

Mean 

23 

37 

K08 

18 

K06 

36 

KOI,  06 

10 

33 

K02 

4 

30 

KOI 

27 

K08 

26 

K07 

24 

K12 
K02 


K14 

Mean 

Kll 
K05 


K13 
16  K15 


Districts 

Kent        27  28 

Auburn     20  23 

Fed  Wy     20  32 


28  40 
32  37 

22  37. 


Item:     If  your  x^ere  to  change  to  a  new  job  during  the  next  three  years  (in  or  out 
of  education)  where  would  you  want  it  to  lae? 


i 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  6l 


?8 


1968 
Key; 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
(iiiiiimiin   Untrained  Kent 
School  K1 2 
  District  Means 


o 
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APPENDIX  8-A 


Raw  means  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  and  of  the  elementary  schools 
pooled  in  the  Auburn  and  Federal  Way  districts 
on  the  questionnaire  items  comprising  tests 
G,  H,  I,  and  J. 
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Item  62:     test  G 


Each  person  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  item: 

Part  A      Perhaps  there  are  some  people  in  your  organization  with  whom  you 
talk  rather  frequently  about  matters  important  to  you.  Please 
think  of  people  with  whom  you  talk  seriously  about  things  impor- 
tant to  you,  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings,  once  a  week  or 
more  on  the  average.    Write  their  names  below.     (If  there  are 
fewer  than  six  people  with  whom  you  talk  once  a  week  about  mat- 
ters important  to  you,  write  down  only  as  many  as  there  are;  if 
none,  write  "none".     If  there  are  more  than  six,  list  just  the 
six  with  whom  you  feel  your  conversations  are  the  most  satisfying). 


^art  Now  look  back  at  the  above  question.     Perhaps  you  know  whether 

some  of  the  six  people  talk  to  each  other  about  matters  impor- 
tant to  them.   Please  look  at  each  pair  of  names  and  indicate 
the  pair(s)  of  persons  you  have  reason  to  believe  talk  to  each 
other  once  a  week  or  more  about  matters  important  to  them. 


Using  the  following  steps,  we  computed  the  average  lumber  of  com- 
munication links  accurately  identified  by  the  respondents  in  each  school. 
A  communication  link  was  identified  as  a  pair  of  persons  who  stated  they 
talked  to  each  other  once  a  week  or  more  about  matters  important  to  them. 

Step  1.      We  ascertained  if  the  respondent  had  told  us,  in  response  to 

Part  B,  whether  a  paricular  pair  of  persons  talked  to  each  other. 
A  plus  one  (+1)  was  assigned  to  each  of  these  instances.     A  minus 
one  (-1)  was  assigned  to  the  case(s)  where  the  respondent  said  a 
pair  of  people  did  not  talk  to  one  another. 

Step  2.       From  cheir  own  responses,  we  ascertained  whether  the  pairs  of 
persons  identified  in  Step  1  in  fact  said  that  they  did  or  did 
not  talk  to  one  another.    A  plus  one  (+1)  was  assigned  to  each 
pair  of  persons  of  whom  both  said  they  talked  to  each  other.  A 
minus  one  (-1)  was  assigned  to  each  pair  of  persons  of  whom  only 
one  or  neither  said  they  talked  to  each  other. 

Step  3.      The  values  assigned  to  a  given  pair  in  Step  1  (+1  or  -1)  were 
then  multiplied  by  the  values  given  that  same  pair  xn  Step  2 
(+1  or  -1).     This  product  tells  us  whether  the  respondent  gues- 
sed right  (a  positive  product)  or  wrong  (a  negative  product) 
about  that  particular  communication  link. 

Step  4.  The  procedures  in  Step  3  were  repeated  for  all  pairs  and  all  com- 
binations mentioned  by  the  respondents.  The  scores  were  averaged 
and  reported  as  the  mean  number  of  communication  links  accurately 


Note: 


identified  within  each  school. 
The  raw  scores  could  range  from  +15  to  -15  for  each  individual. 
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Means  of  Raw  Scores  of  Teachers-and  Others  in 
Elementary  Schools  on  Item  62;     test  G 


Kent  elonientary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1?70 

1?72 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Meari 

Tmd 

scha 

score 

schs 

score 

schs 

scha 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

K06 

.80 

1.56 

Kll 

1.38 

K12 

2.77 

Kll 

K05 

.63 

K04 

.83 

K04 

1.15 

1.78 

K12 

K08 

.62 

.73 

Mean 

K08 

.92 

1.43 

K14 

K03 

.57 

K07 

.42 

.91 

Kll 

1.27 

Mean 

KIO 

.28 

K02 

.24 

K07 

.88 

1.18 

K05 

Mean 

.20 

KOI 

.21 

KIO 

.85 

K08 

1.15 

K02 

.09 

K08 

.05 

.75 

Mean 

K06 

1.00 

K07 

.04 

K06 

.00 

Mean 

.53 

.90 

K15 

KOI 

.00 

Mean 

-.06 

K06 

.48 

K04 

.82 

K04 

-.24 

-.21 

K05 

.46 

K05 

K09 

.50 

K09 

-.30 

K12 

-.30 

.28 

K13 

K07 

.47 

KIO 

-.54 

K02 

.24 

Mean 

.46 

K03 

-.79 

K03 

.14 

.27 

K02 

K09 

-1.24 

K09 
KOI 

.00 
-.10 

KOI 
K03 
KIO 

.24 
.05 
-.19 
-.33 

K13 

Districts 

Kent  .20 
Auburn  - . 04 
Fed  Wy  .15 


.05 
.17 

-.08 


,59 
,67 
.13 


.87 
-.12 
.42 


ERIC 
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1968  1969  1970 

Key: 

9  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
^^^^^B  Trained  Kent 
iiiiiiiiiiiiii  Untrained  Kent 
,  School  Kl  2 
  District  Means 

ceo 
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^^^'^s  of  Raw  Scores  of  Teachers-and-Others  in  Elementary  Schools 

on  Item  45:     test  H 


1  Q.'^Q 

liii  tr 

Un*r 

Trr.d 

Untr 

Vrr.a 

f.C>ir. 

O  <'« 

.<ch:; 

K08 

2.27) 

K12 

2.33 

1.82 

K07 

j  .35 

K03 

2.23 

1.73 

K05 

KO/i 

1.19 

1.69 

K05 

1.55 

Mean 

Mean 

]  .12 

K08 

1.63 

1.52 

Kll 

K0.'3 

1 . 06 

K04 

1.52 

K04,  07 

1.27 

KOI 

.94 

Mean,  09 

1 . 40 

K08 

1.13 

K09 

.89 

1.39 

Mean 

K02 

1.11 

K03 

.88 

K06 

1.20 

Mean,  06 

1.13 

KIO 

.86 

KOI,  07 

1.18 

]C03 

1.06 

K06 

.64 

1.13 

Kll 

KOI 

.94 

K02 

.31 

K02 

1.05 

KIO 

.92 

KIO 

1.04 

.88 

K13 

.  77 

Differences  bctv;ccn 
means  V7as     ignif icant , 
t  =  -   05,  df  =  11, 
p  <  .05. 


Untr 


J97?_ 

'2.21 
2.00 
1.75 
1.71 
1.65 
1.41 
1.3S 


id  2 

K14 
Kll 
K05 
Mer.n 
K]5 
K13 


K04  1.22 

KIO  1.00 

K03         . 92  K02 

K06         . 88 
Mean  . 81 

KOI,  0/  . /b 

K08         . 65 

K09  .31 

liif ference.q  betvocn 

means  was  .sip.nificant, 

t  -  4.56,  df  -  14, 

p  <.005. 


Kent 
Aubuxn 
Fed  My 


J.  12 
.93 
.60 


1.39 
.95 
3  .19 


1.24 
1.19 
1..10 


1.22 
1.31 
1.26 


Itnm:    In  fhe  proviou-  iic:,   ;  ou  indicated  th.^t  at  least  some  other  person 

or  ri.r.;ons  x.-ere  so^r.-.-:-ov  invclved  in  decidinr  npon  teaching  nu.thods  to 

)e  used  m  your  cl ...s.s;  m,,.  .  Please  V7rite  hcslow  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  otlir-.-  per.';on(;0  involved. 

Scores  con.ited  of  the  run-.ber  of  i>er.':ons  listed  by  the  respondent. 
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Means  of  Baw  Scores  of  Teachers-and-Others. 
in.  Elementary  Schools 
on  Item  45:     test  H 
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2.5 


2.0 


1,5 


Kent 


I  .0  j 

Auburn 


Auburn 
I  Fed,  Way 

Kent 


1970 


1972 


O  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  Sclioo!  in  the  Year 

r2iirraiarj--„r.:3  Trained  Kent 

iitviiiicr!.cM  Untrained  Kent 

-«!K>..iw><x.>M.>  School  K 12 

1—   District  Means 
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l£££££tages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores)  of  TMchers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  56 :     t^st  i 
Kent  H  .fmcTitary  scnools 


1968 

1  <<r,0 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

fav 

Untr 

^  L  iiix 

Untr 

fa  iVnd 

Untr 

Tmd 

schs 

schs 

fav 

sens 

schs 

fav  schs 

schs 

fav 

schs 

K08 

48 

K12 

78 

83  K12 

76 

Kll 

K04 

42 

K07 

67 

65Mean,13 

75 

K15 

KOI,  05 

41 

K03 

62 

58  K05 

64 

K12 

Mean 

32 

K06 

60 

55  Kll 

55 

K14 

K06 

29 

K04 

55 

K08 

52 

52 

Mean 

K02 

24 

54 

K05 

K02 

50 

K06 

50 

K03,  09 

23 

50 

Mean 

K09 

41 

K04 

48 

K07 

21 

Mean 

49 

Mean,  10 

36 

43 

K02 

KIO 

18 

47 

Kll 

K03,  04 

35 

K03 

38 

K02 

45 

K07 

26  Mean 

,  09 

35 

KOI 

41 

KOI,  06 

20 

KOI 

33 

KIO 

40 

KIO 

29 

K08 

32 

For  difference  between 

K07 

26 

K09 

31 

means , 

t=4.10,  df=ll. 

25 

K05,  13 

p<.005 

K08 

21 

Jistri.^ts 

Kent  32 
Auburn  45 
Fed  W;/  53 


49 
48 
42 


45 
45 
42 


43 
58 
47 


Item:      Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans  and  develops  the 
school  curriculum? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  group  of  teachers. 

CZ3 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores) 
,of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  El'-mentarv  schools  to  item  56:     test  I 


100 


85 


70 


55 


40 


25 


10 


1968 


Key: 


Auburn 


Fed.  Way 
Kent 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 

I  imiii   Untrained  Kent 

School  K1 2 
— — —  —  District  Means 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores)  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  t_o  Item  63:     test  I 

Kent  pjf-mentary  schools 


1963 

ly  1  u 

1972 

■'ntr 

i 

Tin  tT 

i  ITlu 

untr 

% 

Prnd 

Untr 

Tmd 

schs 

fav 

sens 

schs 

fav 

schs 

schs 

fav 

schs 

K06 

50 

K12 

44 

62 

Kll 

91 

K12 

K05 

36 

31 

K05 

43 

K12 

64 

Kll 

K08 

24 

25 

Mean 

36 

Mean 

55 

K15 

Mean 

16 

K03 

23 

K06 

35 

47 

Mean 

K03 

15 

20 

Kll 

K02 

29 

36 

K02 

K02 

14 

KOI,  04 

18 

24 

K13 

K06 

35 

KIO 

12 

K08 

16 

K04 

23 

30 

K14 

K04 

10 

Mean  ,  02 

15 

21 

K05 

29 

K05 

K07 

8 

K09 

13 

Mean,  09 

18 

K08 

26 

K09 

5 

K07 

11 

KIO 

16 

25 

K13 

KOI 

0 

KIO 

8 

KOI,  03 

15 

K09 

18 

K06 

0 

K08 

13 

Mean 

17 

K07 

0 

KOI,  04 

14 

K07 

11 

K03 ,  10 

6 

Jistricts 


Kent  16 
Auburn  24 
PeU  Wy  15 


16 
26 
14 


24 
22 
21 


32 
31 
30 


Item:       Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops  regulations 
for  student  conduct? 


Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  group  of  teachers. 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores) 
of  Teachfirs-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  63:     test  I 


1968 


Key: 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed.  Way 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
iiiifiirmin   Untrained  Kent 
aa^^str  School  Kl 2 
  District  Means 


O  O 

^  ^ 


68 


— 

.  *  .■■  ■  J 

....  

in:' 

V  -  f 

A     .    .  .  . 

Trnd 

Rchs 

7 : , 

K04 

1 

.71 

.1 

.  64 

K12 

-"()  ^ 

1  , 

KOb 

1 

.uO 

IV !. ; 

1 

.  :)0 

K02 

i-  • 

1 

.  45 

K14 

i.^u 

KIO 

1 

.41 

i  ,3  J 

L 

.33 

Mean 

i:02 

1.  yj. 

1 

29 

K05 

i .  jb 

i 

25 

K13 

1  .  ^^y 

Mean 

1 

23 

Ki  n 

1 

15 

K15 

lb 

Kll 

K07 

i .  J9 

KOi 

1. 

14 

iC03 

t 

X  « 

13 

K08 

1. 

05 

K09 

94 

K07 

74 

1.20 


ii\  V'jur  si.:ii()(;.i    for  an  ickd 
I  :       i.iw  siio-i.irt  ot  certain 


Means  of  Raw  Scores  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
on  Item  64:    test  J 


1968  1969  1970 

Key: 

9   Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 


Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 
District  Means 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores)  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  65:     test  J 


1 970 

197? 

Untr 

/° 

Untr 

4 

f<-.v 

Trnd 

Untr 

i 

Trnd  Untr 

Trnd 

St  ha 

frvv 

schs 

55  ens 

fnv 

schs  schs 

fav 

schs 

K08 

67 

K03 

75 

K07 

67 

K03,  08"! 

50 

K02 

K06 

64 

KOA 

60 

KOI 

64 

K05,  07 

48 

K07 

56 

KIO 

60 

45 

Kll 

KIO 

A7 

55 

K05  ■ 

K03,  OA 

56 

44 

K15 

Mean,  09 

A3 

KOI 

A  7 

Mean 

53 

KOA 

43 

K04 

A2 

A6 

Mean 

K06 

50 

K06 

41 

KOI 

37 

Mean 

AA 

K09,  08 

45 

Mean 

39 

K03 

18 

K09 

A3 

42 

Kll 

35 

Mean 

K02 

10 

K08,  10 

A2 

K02 

40 

K05 

32 

K12 

AO 

Kll 

36 

Mean 

28 

K05  ' 

K06,  12 

33 

33 

K13      K07,  09 

27 

K02 

16 

27 

K12  KOI 

18 

14 

K14 

Districts 

Kent  A3 
Auburn  26 
Pod  Wy  29 


45 
39 

AA 


48 
A5 
35 


37 
33 
39 


Item: 


This  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you  use  in  your 
classrocni. 


Scores  consisted  o£  the  percentage  of  individuals  choosing:    m  thin 
certains  limits  T  can  choose  mv  oct  toachdnp  mnthnds,  as  their  choice. 

--^  'J 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores) 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  65:    test  J 


75 


65 


50 


35 


20 


9  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
iiifisiifiieii   Untrained  Kent 
^##»»e»  School  K1 2 
— — ^   District  Means 


ERIC 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores)  of  Teachers-and-Others 


in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  66:     test  J 
Kent  elementary  schools 


1968 

1970 

1972 

Untr 

% 

Untr 

Tmd  Untr 

i 

Tmd  Untr 

Tmd 

schs 

fav 

3chs 

fav 

sens  schs 

fav 

schs  schs 

fav 

schs 

K04 

6 

50 

K12 

36 

K14 

K09 

5 

13 

Kll 

32 

Kll 

26 

K12 

K07 

4 

12 

Mean 

26 

Mean 

13 

Mean 

KOI,  02"' 

K07 

11 

17 

K05 

11 

K05 

03,  05 

0 

9 

K05  K02 

16 

9 

Kll 

06,  08 

K02,  08 

5 

K03 

13 

03^ 

5 

K13 

10 

Mean 

4 

.  K08 

5 

KOI, 

KOI,  03] 

Mean 

4 

04, 

06 

K02, 

04,  06  > 

0 

KOI,  04"^ 

07. 

08  f 

0 

09,  10 

06,  07' 

0 

K13  09, 

10 

09,  10 

Mean  ) 

Dis  trie- 

ts 

Kent 

2 

5 

11 

7 

Auburn 

0 

2 

8 

9 

Fed  Wy 

1 

1 

16 

10 

15 


Item:    This  item  concerns  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  you  use  in  your  classroom. 
Please  mark  "X"  before  the  one  statement  below  that  best  describes  your 
part  in  deciding  upon  the  teaching  methods  to  be  used  in  your  classroom. 

Scores  consisted  of  the  percentages  of  individuals  choosing:    As  a  member 
of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share  with  others  the  job  of  deciding  the 
teaching  methods  to  be  used,  as  their  choice. 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  (Raw  Scores) 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  66:     test  J 


50 


30 


20 


10 


FED.WAY 

AUBDRIT 

KENT 


1968 


Key: 


1969 


1970 


1972 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
iiiiiiimiin    Untrained  Kent 
zzttf   School  K1 2 
^   District  Means 
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APPENDIX  8-B 


Mean  standard  scores  of  elementary  schools 
in  Kent  on  tests  G,  H,  I,  and  J,  arranged 
by  year,  cluster,  and  whether  trained  or 
untrained  by  that  year. 
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Appendix  8-B 


Mean  standard  scores  of  elementary  schools  in  Kent  on  Tests 
G,  H,  I,  and  J,  arranged  by  year,  cluster,  and  whether  trained 
or  untrained  by  that  year. 


1968  Untrained 

Cluster  Gh  Cluster Hg 

Tests  Tests 


School 

_J_ 

__J_ 

School 

__G_ 

__H_ 

__J_ 

K02 

-1.00 

-1.49 

-.53 

-1.61 

KOI 

-.65 

-.20 

-.38 

-.76 

K03 

-.04 

-.32 

-.51 

-1.73 

K04 

-1.00 

.31 

.17 

.49 

KUd 

1  •  OD 

.04 

1 .50 

.72 

K07 

.54 

.64 

-.99 

.68 

K06 

1.22 

-.81 

1.57 

.66 

K08 

1.44 

2.50 

1.22 

1.48 

K09 

-1.44 

-.15 

-1.20 

.31 



«  «  _  _ 

KIO 

:.73 

-J6_ 

2.98 

_^g2 

Mean 

.39 

-.65 

.51 

-.49 

-.26 

-.43 

-.34 

.33 

1969 

Untrained 

KOI 

-.09 

-1 .68 

-.48 

-.39 

K03 

-.49 

1.82 

.75 

2.06 

K02 

-.39 

-.99 

-.43 

-1.98 

K08 

-.54 

.39 

-1.03 

.03 

K04 

.94 

.13 

.18 

-.15 

K09 

-1.44 

-.15 

-1.20 

.31 

K06 

.17 

-.63 

-.43 

-.54 

K12 

-.77 

2.06 

2.56 

1.53 

K07 

.95 

-.68 

.43 

.07 

KIO 

-.49 

-1.01 

-1.00 

-.87 

Mean 

.18 

-.64 

-.29 

-.64 

-.81 

1.03 

.27 

.98 

Trained  bv  1269 

Kll 

2.54 

-.80 

-.10 

-.35 

K05 

-.39 

.54 

.75 

.28 

ERIC 
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1970  Untrained 


Cluster  Gh 

ClusterHg 

Tests 

Tests 

School 

G 

H 

I 

J 

School 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K04 

1.43 

.20 

-.38 

-.48 

KOI 

-1.54 

-.93 

-1.20 

-1.51 

K06 

-.38 

-.48 

- .  cc. 

VCiO 

-  1 . 

-.35 

.38 

-.10 

K07 

.42 

.20 

-1.52 

-.16 

K03 

-.64 

-.52 

-.66 

1.11 

K08 

.19 

-.28 

-.11 

-.97 

K09 

-.64 

-.72 

-.33 

-.07 

KIO 

55 

-1.00 

-.58 

-.22 

Mean 

.34 

-.33 

-.57 

-.26 

-1.07 

-.60 

-.49 

-.17 

Trained  hy  1^70 

Kll 

1.37 

1 .06 

1.67 

1.32 

K05 

-.55 

1  78 

.38 

-.12 

K12 

1.59 

9  no 

0  in 

2.25 

K13 

-1,22 

-1.14 

.72 

-1.28 

Mean 

-.06 

.91 

1.07 

—  —  —  — 

.28 

1972 

Untrained 

K04 

.08 

.05 

-.31 

1.05 

KOI 

-1 .05 

-.83 

-.69 

-1  51 

K06 

-.05 

.31 

.70 

K03 

-1.42 

-.52 

-.79 

-.02 

K07 

-.83 

-.98  - 

•2.04 

KIO 

-1.48 

-.37 

-1.02 

.67 

KOo 

.60 

-1.04 

-.69 

-.20 

K09 

-.51 


-1 .69 

-    -  - 

-.55  - 

1.55 

MGcHI 

-  09 

-.82 

-.44 

-.41 

—  .  _  . 

-.57 

«  —  —  — 

-.83 



-.29 

Trained  by  1972 

K02 

.53 

-.52 

.14 

.88 

K05 

.99 

-.56 

-.1/ 

KIT 

2.23 

1.07 

1.78 

.28 

K12 

1 .33 

1.95 

2.16 

1.58 

K13 

-.78 

.36 

-.62 

-.20 

K14 

1.02 

1.55 

.31 

.76 

K15 

-.11 

.42 

1.51 

-.23 

Mean 

1.38 

.28 

.96 

.58 

Mean 

.33 

1.05 

.56 

.35 

APPENDIX  8-C 


Standard  scores  of  Kent  elementary  schools 
on  Tests  G,  H,  I,  and  J  from  which  Tables 
8-4  and  8-5  were  derived. 
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Table    8-4      Standard  scores  of  Kent  elementary  schools  on  Tests 
(Extended)      H,  I>  and  J  arranged  according  to  level  of  the  schools 
score  on  Test  H  and  according  to  whether  the  school 
received  training!  ~ 


Level  of 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test  H 

Year 

School 

H 

I 

J 

G 

Standard  ^rnrp 

1  1  iiu 

1  •  u/ 

1  7D 

1  •  /o 

o  o  o 

^.23 

on  H  greater 

by 

K12 

1.95 

2.16 

1.58 

1.33 

than  1  nn 

N  1  *f 

1  CC 
1  •  DO 

Q1 

.76 

1 .02 

1  rnd 

N  1  1 

1  nc 
1  .  Do 

1  Cf 

1 .67 

1.32 

1.37 

oy 

1/1  O 
Yk\C 

2.09 

2.10 

2.25 

1 .59 

iQ7n 

1  i7/  U 

NUD 

1  7D 

1 .  /o 

.  oo 

T  O 

-.12 

-.55 

Untrd 

by 

K12 

2.06 

2.56 

1.53 

-.77 

NUo 

1  DO 

.  /b 

2.06 

-.49 

Trnd 

1.58 

1.40 

1.02 

1.17 

Level  riean 

un  tr 

1  nil 

1  .00 

1 .80 

-.63 

o taiiuaru  score 

I  rnci 

1/  1  c 

.42 

1 .51 

-.23 

-.11 

1  coo    trian    1  •  uu 

oy 

N  1  J 

.  00 

-  .62 

-.20 

-.78 

but  greater 

1972 

K05 

.99 

-.56 

-.17 

.20 

than  0.00 

Untr 

1  ri 

.Ub 

- .  31 

1 .05 

.08 

Untr 

in 

K07 

.20 

-1.52 

-.16 

.42 

1970 

K04 

.20 

-.38 

-.03 

1.43 

Trnd 

by 

K05 

.54 

.75 

.28 

-.39 

1969 

JIntr 

by 

K04 

.13 

.18 

-.15 

.94 

1969 

K08 

.39 

-1 .03 

.03 

-.54 

Trnd 

.58 

.27 

-.08 

".?.7 

Level  Mean 

Untr 

.19 

-.61 

.15 

.46 

id 

ERIC 
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Standard  score  Trnd 
less  than  0,00 
but  greater 
than  -1,00 


Level  Mean 


Standard  score 
below  1 .00 


Level  Mean 


by 

K02 

-.52 

.14 

.88 

.53 

1972 

Untr 

KIO 

-.37 

-1 .02 

.67 

-1.48 

by 

KOI 

-.83 

69 

-1  51 

-1  flR 

1972 

K03 

-.52 

-  79 

1  .  Ht 

K07 

-.83 

-  98 

-2  Od 

Cm  .  U*T 

K06 

-.60 

31 

70 

—  .  U  J 

Untr 

K06 

-.38 

-.48 

-.22 

.08 

in 

K08 

-.28 

-.11 

-.97 

.19 

1970 

K09 

-  79 

.  00 

-  07 
- .  U/ 

-.04 

KOI 

-.93 

-1  20 

1  .  J  1 

-1.54 

K02 

-.35 

.38 

-.10 

-1.02 

K03 

-.52 

-.66 

1.11 

-.64 

Trnd 

by 

Kll 

-.80 

-  10 

.   1  w 

-  35 

2 

1969 

Untr 

K09 

-.15 

-1 .20 

.31 

-1.44 

in 

K06 

-.63 

-.43 

-.54 

.17 

1969 

K07 

-.68 

.43 

.07 

.95 

K02 

-.99 

-.43 

-1.98 

-.39 

KOI 

-.68 

-.48 

-.39 

-.09 

Trnd 

-  66 

•  WW 

02 

\  .  D4 

Untr 

-.59 

-.48 

-.41 

-.56 

Untr 

in 

K09 

-1.69 

-.55 

-1 .55 

-.51 

1972 

K08 

-1.04 

-.69 

-.20 

.60 

Trnd 

by 

K13 

-1.14 

.72 

-1.28 

-1.22 

1970 

Untr 

in 

KIO 

-1 .00 

-.58 

-.22 

.55 

1  y/u 

!'ntr 

in 

KIO 

-1 .01 

-1.00 

-.87 

-.49 

1969 

Trnd 

-1.14 

.72 

-1.28 

-1.22 

Untr 

-1.18 

-.70 

-.71 

.04 

ERIC 
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Table  8-5   Standard  scores 

of  Kent  elementary  schools  on 

Tests 

(FxtPndpd)  G>  I, 

and  J  arranged  according  to  level  of  the  schools 

score 

on  Test  G  and  according  to  whether 

the  school 

received  training. 

Level  of 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test  G 

Year 

School 

G 

I 

J 

H 

Standard  score 

Trnd 

Kll 

Cm  CO 

1  .  /o 

.28 

1  .  U/ 

on  G  Greater 

bv 

Kl? 

1  •  00 

C.  10 

1  CO 

1 .  bo 

1  nc 

1  .^b 

than  1 . 00 

1972 

K14 

1.02 

.31 

.76 

1.55 

Trnd 

bv 

N  1  1 

1  .  0/ 

1  .  0/ 

1 . 32 

1 .06 

1970 

9  in 
c .  1  u 

2,25 

2.09 

un  tr 

in 

K04 

1  43 

•  JO 

-  (T^ 
.  uo 

1970 

Trnd 

hv 

N  1  1 

-.  10 

-.35 

-.80 

1969 

Trnd 

1.68 

1.32 

.97 

1.15 

Level  Mp;)n 

Untr 

1  43 

.  JO 

- .  uo 

on 
.  CM 

standard  scores 

Trnd 

on  G  less  than 

hi/ 
by 

K02 

.53 

.14 

.88 

-.52 

1 .00  but  greater 

1972 

than  .50 

Untr 

in 

K08 

.60 

-.69 

-.20 

-1.04 

1972 

Untr 

by 

KIO 

.55 

-.58 

-.22 

-1.00 

1970 

Untr 

by 

K04 

.94 

.18 

-.15 

.13 

1969 

K07 

.95 

.43 

.07 

-.68 

Level  Mean 

Trnd 

.53 

.14 

.88 

-.52 

Untr 

.76 

-.17 

-.13 

-.64 

ERIC 
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Standard  scores  Trnd 


on  G  less  than 

by 

K05 

.20 

-.56 

-.17 

.99 

•50  but  greater 

1972 

than  0.00 

Untr 

by 

K04 

.08 

-.31 

1.05 

.05 

1972 

Untr 

K08 

.19 

-.11 

-.97 

-.28 

1970 

K07 

.42 

-1.52 

-.16 

.20 

Untr 

in 

K06 

.17 

-.43 

-.54 

-.63 

1969 

Level  Mean 

Trnd 

.20 

-.56 

-.17 

.99 

Untr 

.21 

-.59 

-.15 

-.16 

otanuarQ  scores 

Trnd 

less  than  0.00 

by 

K15 

-.11 

1.51 

-.23 

.42 

but  greater  than 

1972 

Untr 

in 

K06 

-.05 

.31 

.70 

-.60 

1972 

Trnd 

Dy 

Oft 

-.39  - 

.75 

.28 

.54 

1969 

Untr 

K03 

-.49 

.75 

2.06 

1.82 

"i  n 

r\\JC 

- .  Ji7 

- .  4o 

- 1 .  yu 

ftft 

-.99 

1969 

KIO 

-.49 

-1.00 

-.87 

-1.01 

KOI 

-.09 

-.48 

-.39 

-.68 

Level  Mean 

Trnd 

-.25 

1.13 

.03 

.48 

Untr 

-.30 

-.17 

-.10 

-.29 

10:0 
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Standard  score 
less  than 
-.50  but  greater 
than  -1.00 


Trnd 
by 
1972 

Untr 
in 

1972 

Trnd 

by 
1970 

Untr 
in 

1970 

Untr 
in 

1969 


K13 


K09 
K07 


K05 


K03 
K09 


K12 
K08 


-.78 


-.62 


-.20 


,55 


-.64 
■.64 


.38 


,66  1.11 
.33  -.07 


Level  Mean 


Trnd 
Untr 


.66 
.61 


-.12 
-.16 


,16 
,16 


.36 


-.51  -.55  -1.55  -1.69 
-.59      -.98     -2.04  -1.04 


,12  1.78 


,52 
,72 


-.77  2.56  1.53  2.06 
•.54     -1.03        .03  .39 


1.07 
-.25 


Standard  score 
less  than 
-1.00 


No  Trained  Schools 


Level  Mean 


Untr 

KOI 

-1.05 

-.69 

-1.51 

-.83 

in 

K03 

-1.42 

-.79 

-.02 

-.52 

1972 

KIO 

-1.48 

-1.02 

.67 

-.37 

Untr 

in 

KOI 

-1.54 

-1.20 

-1.51 

-.93 

1970 

K02 

-1 .02 

.38 

-.10 

-.35 

Untr 

in 

K09 

-1.44 

-1.20 

.31 

-.15 

1969 

Untr 

-1.32 

-.75 

-.36 

-.52 

10  1 


id 

ERIC 


APPENDIX  8-D 


Means  of  trained  and  untrained  elementary 
schools  in  Kent  and  of  the  elementary 
schools  pooled  in  the  Auburn  and  Federal 
Way  districts  on  further  questionnaire 
items  relating  to  second  level  skills. 
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Means  of  Responses  of  ?^-uchers->:i/;d-othors  in  Kl -^-entary  Schools 
to  Itf-n  67 


Kent  elonentary  schools 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

8chs 

score 

i..cns 

schs 

score 

schs 

K08 

1.65 

K12 

2.75 

2.19 

K05 

K04 

1.31 

K03 

1.75 

1.71 

Mean 

K02 

1.00 

KOI 

1.56 

1.68 

K12 

Mean 

.90 

1.54 

Mean, 

K05 

1.60 

Kll 

K05 

.74 

1.53 

Kll 

K07 

1.39 

K07 

.70 

K08 

1.35 

K04 

1.31 

KIO 

.69 

Mean 

1.29 

K09 

1.18 

K09 

.68 

KIO 

1.20 

K08 

1.13 

KOI 

.59 

K06 

1.13 

Mean 

1.07 

K03 

.50 

K07 

1.12 

K02 

.96 

K06 

.38 

K02 

1.11 

K06 

.95 

K09 

1.00 

..94 

K13 

K04 

.95 

K03 

.89 

KIO 

.88 

KOI 

.84 

Districts 

Kent  .90 
Auburn  . 90 
Fed  Wy  .85 


1.33 
1.00 
1.08 


Differences  between 
means  was  significant 
t  =  2.04,  df  =  11, 
P  <.05. 


1.27 
1.20 
.91 


Item: 


If  you  chose  answer  2,  3.  4  or  5  in  the  question  just  above  you  were  in- 

i.T.i'H  1°""'  °^  P^"°"^  -"'"ehow  involved 

ionf  ""^"^^  ^°        taught  in  your  class- 

oosiMon.  2.  3.  4  or  5  please  write  below  the  names  and 

positions  of  the  other  persons  involved. 

Scores  consisted  of  the  number  of  persons  listed  by  the  respondent. 
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Means  of  Responses   of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  67 


2.50 


2,00 


1.50 


.50 


1 

1  1 

i 

> 

Kent  1 
Auburn  1 

Fed,  Way  1 
\  1 

1968  1969  1970 

Key: 


%  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 

^^^^^B  Trained  Kent 

■I   Untrained  Kent 

t,<,,g.  School  K12 
  District  Means 
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Percentages  of  Favorable         :r..]es  of  ?^;^cher.s->.And-^otheri:  in  elementary  Schools 
to  Item  68 

Kent  elementary  schocls 


196d 

1970 

Untr 

Untr 

% 

Trr.d  Untr 

i 

iVnd 

schs 

fav 

sens 

sens  sens 

fav 

schs 

KIO 

47 

K12 

56 

K09 

HI. 

K02 

43 

55 

K05      K02,  06 

40 

K09 

38 

K03,  07 

50 

K03 

38 

K05 

29 

46 

Mean 

37 

K05 

Mean 

28 

40 

Kll  KIO 

36 

KOI,  04 

26 

KOI 

35 

Mean 

34 

07 

Mean,  08 
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Item:   Please  mark  "X"  before  the  following  statement  if  it  best  describes 
your  part  in  deciding  upon  the  subject-matter  content  to  be  taught 
in  your  classroom. 

Favorable  response:    The  final  choice  of  scooe  and  sequence  of  subject- 

mc?tter  is  left  to  me,  but  there  are  other  whose  job 
includes  making  recommendations  or  suggestions. 
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Percentages  of  Favor;)hle  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  68 
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PercentaKes  of  Favjrable  heG.-^  -i..:es  of  Teacher^s-'iiivi-otnt:  rs  in  Flementary  Schools 
to  I^.'m  69 
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Itc'm:  Please  mark  **X"  before  the  following  statement  if  it  best  describes 
your  part  in  deciding  upin  the  subject-matter  content  to  be  taught 
in  your  classroom. 

Favorable  response:    As  a  member  of  a  group  or  committee,  I  share  with 

others  the  job  of  deciding  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  subject-matter  content. 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers  and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item:  69 
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11   Untrained  Kent 


School  K12 
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Percentages  _of  Favorable  Heti:u>niies  of  T^;>c:hers-cind«otherr.  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  81 
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Item:  Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans  and  develops 
the  school  curriculum? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    Citizens'  or  parents' 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and  Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  81 
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Percen t;igea  of  Favorable  :..;es  of  T^achers-anci-otnert;  in  Elementary  Schools 

to  Item  82 
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Item:       Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  plans  and  develops  thv2 
school  curriculum? 


Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  student  committee. 
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PercontHKes  of  Favor-ible  r.  :es  of  "Vf-^uchen^-'inc^^otnor:.  in  Kl enientary  Schools 

to  I  tern  83 

Kent  elementary  schools 
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Item:     Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer  to  plan 
and  develop  the  school  curriculum? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:     Citizens^  or  parents^ 
committe. 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  83 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Hosucr.r.es  of  Teachert'-and-otncr--,  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  84 

Kent  elementary  schools 
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Item:      Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer  to  plan 
and  develop  the  school  curriculum? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:     A  student  committee. 


Percentage55  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  84 
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iiiifiimnin  Untrained  Kent 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Hesuonses  of  Teacher.s--^d»ot_her£  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  59 
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Item: 


Regardless  of  the  official  polciy,  who  actually  develops  regulations 
for  student  conduct? 


Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  student  committee. 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Iteni:  59 


Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 
Trained  Kent 
iiiifiimnin  Untrained  Kent 

School  K12 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Hesuonr^es  of  Teucner.s-and-others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  85 
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Item:      Regardless  of  the  official  policy,  who  actually  develops  regulations  for 
student  conduct? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:     Citizens'  or  parents' 
committee.   
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  85 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  hes.:..:nr.es  of  Ter.chers-and-otner>2  ill  Slejientarv  Schools 
to  Item  86 
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Iten:       Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer  to 
develop  regulations  about  student  conduct?   

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:  Citizens'  or  parents' 
committeft  >  * 


Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers  and-Others 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  86 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Hes..n.;i3es  of  Teachera-anc-othera  in  Slementai-y  Schools 
to  I  tern  87 
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Item: 


Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer  to 
develop  regulations  about  student  conduct? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  group  of  teachers. 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses 
of  Teachers-andOthers 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  87 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Hesjonses  of  Teachera-and -^others  in  Elementary  Schools 
to  Item  88 
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Regardless  of  policy  or  who  now  does  it,  whom  would  you  prefer  to 
develop  regulations  about  student  conduct? 

Scores  consisted  of  number  of  persons  marking:    A  student  committee. 
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In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item:  88 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  73 
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Item:     To  what  extent  does  your  principal  en^^ape  in  the  following  kind  of  behavior? 
Has  the  relevant  facts  before  making  important  decisions. 


Never 

Almost  never 
Occasionally 
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Almost  always 
Always 

I  don't  know 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-^thers 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  74 

Kent  elementary  schools 
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Item:      '^^  what  extent  dues  your  principal  engage  in  the  following  kind  of  behavior? 
Procrastinates  in  his  decision  making. 
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Means  of  Responses    of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Scho-,ls  to  Item  48 

Kent  elementary  schools 
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Item:    Sec.  A.    Please  think  of  people  with  whom  you  talk  seriously  about  things 
important  to  you,  inside  or  outside  formal  meetings,  once  a  week 
or  more  on  the  average.    Write  their  names  below. 

Sec.  B.    Who  are  the  persons,  if  any,  whose  jobs  are  so  closely  related 
to  yours  that  you  believe  the  two  jobs  must  be  performed  col- 
laboratively if  either  of  you  is  to  perform  this  work  effectively? 
.^lease  write  their  names. 

Scale:      For  each  match  (same  person  named  in  both  Sec.  A  and  Sec.  B)  the 
respondent  was  credited  with  a  count  of  one. 
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Item  72 


First  we  asked  the  principal  to  respond  to  the  following  item: 

What  would  you  feel  are  the  four  primary  objectives  toward  which  effort 
should  be  put  in  your  school  system  during  the  next  two  years?    Put  1 
by  the  one  most  important,  2  by  the  next  most,  3  by  the  next  most,  and 
4  for  the  4th  most  important. 

(    )    Reducing  the  dropout  rate* 

(    )    Improving  attention  to  basic  skills  in  the  first  three 

grades.  ^ 
(    )    Improving  attention  to  physical  health  and  safety  of 

students. 

(    )    Increasing  children's  motivation  and  desire  to  learn. 
(    )    Improving  learning  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

(    )     Increasing  the  percentage  of  college  attendance  by 
graduates. 

(    )    Improving  discipline  and  the  behavior  of  "difficult" 
children. 

(    )    Increasing  the  level  of  academic  achievement  in  all 
grades . 

(    )    Improving  children's  adherence  to  moral  and  ethical 
standards. 

(    )    Improving  learning  opportunities  for  gifted  or 

talented  children. 
(    )    Other;  specify   

Second,  we  asked  each  teacher  to  estimate  how  the  principal  would  have 
answered  the  above  item. 

We  then  computed  Spearman's  rho  between  the  principal's  rank  order  and 
the  rank  order  of  each  teacher  in  that  school.    We  averaged  these 
correlations  and  reported  the  mean  correlation  for  each  school. 
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Correlation    between  Prin 
to  Item  72  in  I 


Kent 

elementa 

ry  schools 

1968 

1969 

Untr 

Mean 

Untr 

Mean  Tmd 

3chs 

score 

sens 

score  sens 

K02,  08 

.54 

K04 

.58 

KOA 

.53 

K09 

.56 

K05 

.43 

.55  >fean,  11 

Mean 

.37 

KIO 

.50 

K06 

.32 

KOI,  07 

.42 

KOI 

.31 

Mean 

.39 

KIO 

.24 

K12 

.20 

K07,  09 

.22 

K06 

.04 

K03 

.09 

K03 

.05 

Schools  K02,  08, 
05  not  listed 
because  principal 
did  not  respond. 


ipal^s  and  Teacher's  responses 
lementary  Schools 


1970 

 Vifl^ 

Untr 

Mean 

Tmd 

Untr 

Mean 

Trnd 

schs 

score 

schs 

schs 

score 

schs 

.61 

K05 

KIO 

.67 

.52 

K14 

K09 

.61 

.46 

Mean 

.55 

Kll 

.45 

K13 

.53 

K13 

K06 

.41 

K07 

.51 

Mean,  04 

.33 

K12 

.44 

Mean 

KIO 

.32 

.43 

K12 

K09 

.26 

Mean 

.41 

.25 

K15 

.33 

K05 

K04 

.22 

K03 

.19 

K06 

.03 

Schools  KOI, 

02. 

Schools  KOI, 

03, 

08  not 

listed 

1  be- 

07, 

08,  02, 

11 

cause 

principal 

not 

listed  because 

did  not  respond.  principal  did  not 

respond. 


Districts 

Kent         .37  .41  .42  .41 

Auburn      .25  .32  .28  53 

Ped  Wy      .39  .55 


icro 


ERIC 


Correlation  between  Principal's  and  Teache 
responses  to  Item  72  in  Elementary  Schools 


#  Lowest  or  Highest  Kent  School  in  the  Year 


Trained  Kent 
Untrained  Kent 
School  K12 


 — District  Means 

ERIC 
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Means  of  Responses .  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  8jJ 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1972  

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
3chs     score  schs 


K03 

75.50 

K04 

75.05 

74.27 

K12 

KIO 

70.00 

K06 

69.20 

KOI 

68.95 

Mean 

68.41 

67.20 

K14 

K07 

67.00 

K08 

66.74 

63.20 

K15 

62.74 

K13 

62.53 

Mean 

58.40 

Kll 

58.29 

K02 

K09 

52.75 

52.10 

K05 

Districts 

Kent  65.46 

Auburn  65 . 84 

Fed.  Way  64.37 


Item:  How  often  do  you  yourself  discuss  goals  of  this  sort  in  INFORMAL  occasions 
(coffee  room,  corridors,  while  picking  up  mail,  in  the  parking  lot,  etc.)? 
Please  make  an  "X"  before  the  answer  that  comes  closest  to  your  case. 

(  )  Never 

(  )  Once  or  twice  a  year,  maybe. 

(  )  About  once  a  non^h.  m;?ybe. 

(  )  Ilore  t'lan  once  a  tnonth  but  not  once  a  week. 

(  )  About  once  a  week; 

(  )  More  than  once  a  week. 


[  0  Unfavorable] 
[  2" 
L12J 
[24^ 
[52; 

[104  Favorable] 


*    The  numerial  values  reported  indicate  the  number  of  times  the  staft 
discussed  the  school's  goals  in  informal  settings  during  the  year. 
A  score  of  68  indicates  that  the  staff  discussed  the  school's  goals 
an  average  of  68  times  during  the  year  in  informal  settings. 


r 

•  I 
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Means  of  Responses  of  Teachers-and-Others 
in  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  78 


Kent  elementary  schools 


197? 

Untr  Mean  Tmd 
schs     score  schs 


K09 

3.70 

Kll 

3.33 

K14 

3.00 

K02 

2.91 

Mean 

K04 

2.84 

K06 

2.80 

Mean 

2.69 

K07 

2.62 

K03 

2.52 

2.50 

K05 

KIO 

2.44 

2.38 

K15 

K08 

2.32 

KOI 

1.90 

1.60 

K13 

Districts 


Kent 
Auburn 
Fed.  Way 


2.83 
2.50 
2.52 


Item:     Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  get  a  :ob  done  if  a  well-coordinated  group  works 
on  it  instead  of  a  single  individual  or  a  series  of  individuals.  Some 
people  are  especially  skillful  at  getting  such  a  work  group  together  and 
getting  them  organized  into  an  effective  team.    Are  there  some  teachers 
on  the  staff  who  clearly  have  this  special  coordinating  ability? 


About  how  many  are  there? 


1CC3 
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Percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  of  Teachers- and-Others 


in  niementar;,^  Schools  to  Item  79 


Kent  elementary  schools 


1972 

I'ntr 

Tmd 

F as 

f-iV 

iichs 

100 

K12 

K04,  08 

95 

92 

K02 

K06 

90 

K14 

K03 

87 

86 

Mean 

85 

K15 

Mean  K07 

84 

KIO 

82 

K09 

77 

76 

K05 

68 

K13 

KOI 

67 

Districts 

Kent  85 

Aubura  84 

Fed.  Wav  82 


Are  tiierc-  other?;  vi^o  "t'uor.il  Lv  seem  able  to  fit  quickly  and  effectively 
into  a  V{;rk  tt^ara  -is  it  is  tj;ettin,;:>  orKanizedV 


r-'anv 

i  don't  ku 


[Favorable] 
[Favorable] 
[unfavorable] 
rCnfavorablc j 
[Not  tallied] 
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percentages  of  Favorable  Responses  of  Teachers-and--Qthers 
In  Elementary  Schools  to  Item  80 

Kent  Elementary  Schools 


1972 

Untr 

Trnd 

sohs 

fav 

schs 

KIO 

76 

68 

K12 

60 

K05 

K08 

58 

K04 

55 

K03 

50 

Kll 

43 

K02 

Mean 

41 

K06 

40 

37 

Mean 

K09 

29 

15 

K14,  15 

KOI 

14 

12 

K13 

K07 

11 

Districts 

Kent 
Auburn 
Fed.  Way 


39 
24 
22 


;tem: 


Are  temporary  work  teams  used  very  often  for  the  temporary,  special 
tasks  that  come  up  In  your  school? 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


For  many  tasks  every  year 

For  some  tasks  every  year 

For  only  one  or  two  tasks  during  a  year 

For  none 

I  don't  know 


E Favorable] 
Favorable] 
[unfavorable] 
[Unfavorable! 
[Not  tallied] 


ERIC 
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Appendix  10- A 

The  manner  of  calculating  responses  on  innovations  and  calculating 
cumulated  percentages  — — ^ 

The  original  coding  scheme  used  k9  categories.    The  coders  were  instruc- 
ted to  apply  one  of  these  k9  categories  to  one  respondent  in  one  yaar  only 
once;  that  is,  if  the  respondent  wrote  in  more  than  one  innovation,  but  a 
later  one  seemed  to  fall  in  the  same  category  as  an  earlier  one,  the  second 
one  was  ignored.    The  purpose  was  not  to  count  innovations,  but  to  catalogue 
the  various  kinds  that  would  be  reported. 

Every  response  was  double-coded.    That  is,  each  response  was  coded  by 
two  coders  working  independently.    After  comparing  codes,  each  disagreement 
(there  were  not  many)  was  resolved  through  discussion  and  occasional  appeal 
to  a  third  person. 

The  original  ^9  categories  were  then  pooled  into  five.    The  more  fre- 
quent of  the  original  ^9  categories  are  listed  below  under  the  new  five 
headings.    Each  of  the  old  categories  is  followed  by  a  word  indicating  its 
relative  frequency  of  occurence. 

A.  Structural 

Problem  solving  (rare) 

Rearrangement  of  power  (extremely  rare) 

Evaluation  of  program  (rare) 

Communication  (rare) 

Organizational  structure  (rare) 

New  positions  or  changes  of  administrative  duties  (rare) 

B.  Collaboration  in  the  classroom 

Teaching  teams,  duties  as  a  teacher  (rather  frequent) 
Relationships  in  the  classroom  (extremely  rare) 

ICC  J 
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C.  Curriculum    (this  single  category  was  rather  frequent) 

D.  Cloistered  innovations  and  miscellaneous 

Training  (extremely  rare) 

Search  for  new  inputs  (extremely  rare) 

Finance  (extremely  rare) 

Building  and  equipment,  TV  (rare) 

Attitudes  (extremely  rare) 

Other  (extremely  rare) 

E.  Nothing    (lack  of  an  answer  was  frequent) 

We  cumulated  the  percentages  of  these  five  new  classes  of  respcnse  in 
each  school  as  follows.    In  each  school,  the  percentage  of  respondents  giving 
any  old  category  now  belonging  to  a  particular  new  category  was  taken  across 
the  first  opportunity  (the  first  write-in  line  on  the  questionnaire)  the 
respondent  had  to  answer.    To  this  percentage  was  added  the  percentage  of 
respondents  giving  old  categories  at  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
opportunities  that  belonged  to  the  same  new  category.    The  "cumula^.ive  per- 
centage" for  any  one  new  category  was  obtained  simply  by  adding  the  per- 
centages for  that  category  across  the  four  possible  lines  of  write-ins. 
Such  a  figure  is  not  the  percentage  of  respondents  aware  and  approving  of 
a  particular  innovation  or  of  a  type  of  innovation.    It  is  the  proportion 
of  times  mentioned  of  one  type  of  innovation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  ignored  repetitions  of  any  of  the  ^9  original 
categories,  it  still  remained  possible,  after  the  original  categories  were 
pooled  into  five,  for  a  respondent  to  be  counted  as  having  given  two  or 
more  instances  of  one  of  the  larger  categories.    In  brief,  the  cumulative 
percentage  is  a  composite  of  (l)  those  things  the  respondents  feel  to  be 


7^ 

"new,"  (2)  of  those,  the  things  the  respondents  feel  are  "useful"  or 
"nelpful,"  and  (3)  those  kinds  of  things  salient  enough  in  enough  people's 
perceptions  to  be  mentioned  relatively  frequently,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  mentioned  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth.    Although  it  may  seem 
obsurd  to  speak  of  a  percentage  over  100,  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
cumulated  percentages  can  nevertheless  tell  us  the  relative  saturation,  so 
to  speak,  that  a  class  of  innovation  found  in  the  perceptions  of  the  staff 
as  present  and  useful. 

The  percentages  of  respondents  writing  in  nothing  were  never  cumulated. 
Coders  always  treated  empty  lines  as  if  they  came  after  the  write-ins, 
whether  they  did  or  not.    Consequently,  the  respondents  coded  as  having 
given  no  response  on  the  first  line  were  respondents  who  gave  no  response 
on  any  line.    Percentages  of  "no  answer"  are  actual  percentages  of  respon- 
dents.   a?his  manner  of  treating  answers  maintains  what  we  consider  the  proper 
relation  between  answers  and  no  answers:    namely,  as  cumulated  percentages 
in  other  categories  rise,  the  percentage  of  no-answers  goes  down. 
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Appendix  IQ-B 

Cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  five  kinds  of  innovations 
in  elementary  schools  in"Kent ,  arranged  in  descending  order 
and  labelled       kind  of  innovation  (for  which  see  text} 


School  Kind  and  percentage  School  Kind  and  percentage 


KOI  in  1968 

N 

B 

(C 

D) 

A 

KO5  in  1968 

B 

c 

N 

D 

A 

59 

50 

14 

1  It 
IH 

9 

50 

27 

23 

5 

in  1969 

B 

(A 

c 

N) 

D 

in  1969* 

B 

(c 

D) 

N 

A 

53 

29 

29 

29 

12 

108 

39 

39 

15 

8 

in  1970 

N 

C 

(A 

B) 

D 

in  1970 

B 

N 

C 

D 

A 

55 

25 

20 

20 

5 

J.  r\ 

31 

2k 

>• 

6 

in  1972 

N 

A 

(B 

C 

D) 

in  1972* 

N 

C 

B 

A 

D 

Ho 

19 

IH 

IH 

-1  h 
l*f 

52 

Ik 

10 

5 

K02  in  1968 

(B 

D) 

(c 

N) 

A 

KO6  in  1968 

N 

C 

B 

D 

A 

30 

33 

33 

10 

57 

36 

29 

\k 

7 

in  1969 

(A 

c 

N) 

B 

D 

in  1969 

B 

N 

D 

C 

A 

35 

35 

35 

30 

15 

67 

^7 

33 

20 

0 

in  1970 

C 

N 

B 

A 

D 

in  1970 

N 

B 

c 

D 

A 

29 

lo 

11 

^5 

30 

26 

?0 

5 

in  1972* 

C 

B 

(A 

N) 

D 

in  1972 

C 

B 

A 

D 

N 

71 

29 

21 

21 

7 

H5 

35 

30 

25 

20 

KO3  in  1968 

N 

c 

(B 

D) 

A 

K07  in  1968 

N 

C 

B 

D 

A 

62 

31 

23 

23 

0 

63 

29 

21 

8 

k 

in  1969 

B 

(c 

D) 

N 

A 

in  1969 

B 

C 

A 

N 

D 

77 

Ho 

Ho 

23 

0 

72 

33 

22 

17 

11 

in  1970 

C 

D 

(B 

N) 

A 

in  1970 

C 

B 

N 

A 

D 

60 

55 

30 

30 

10 

10^ 

35 

17 

9 

in  1972 

N 

B 

(c 

D) 

A 

in  1972 

N 

G 

D 

A 

B 

50 

31 

19 

19 

6 

k7 

37 

16 

5 

0 

mk  in  1968 

B 

N 

c 

D 

A 

KO8  in  1968 

B 

D 

N 

C 

A 

58 

39 

36 

26 

3 

116 

ifO 

16 

12 

if 

in  1969 

C 

D 

B 

N 

A 

in  1969 

B 

(D 

N) 

C 

A 

91 

kl 

32 

18 

0 

68 

26 

26 

16 

0 

in  1970 

c 

D 

(B 

N) 

A 

in  1970 

B 

N 

C 

D 

A 

62 

35 

19 

19 

15 

k8 

39 

26 

17 

if 

in  1972 

C 

(A 

D) 

B 

N 

in  1972 

C 

N 

D 

B 

A 

57 

33 

33 

19 

Ik 

k7 

k2 

26 

5 

0 

This  school  received  CD  training  between  this  assessment  and  the  previous 
assessment  f  if  any*  jLC^D 


Cumulated  percenbages  of  reports  of  five  kinds  of  innovations 
in  elementary  schools  in  Kent,  continued 


School  Kind  and  percentage  School  Kind  and  percentage 


K09  in  1968 

N 

B 

C 

D 

A 

K13  in  1970*       C     B  A 

D  N 

111 
HI 

27 

9 

5 

59   Hi  2h 

18  12 

in  1969 

B 

N 

D 

(C 

A) 

in  1972*  NAG 

B  D 

J-5 

)\  1.       Ort  Oc 

43    29  25 

OT           T  )■ 

21  14 

c 

A 

iM4  m  l>)(d7         W  OB 

D  A 

3o 

3d 

27 

27 

9 

50   ^0  25 

20  15 

in  1972 

N 

C 

B 

A 

D 

K15  in  1972*       N    (A  B 

D)  C 

55 

oil 

T  O 

12 

r 

O 

6o   15  15 

15  10 

KIO  in  1968 

B 

N 

C 

D 

A 

py 

HI 

35 

oil 
24 

r 

D 

in  1969 

B 

N 

D 

C 

A 

*    This  school  received  OD 

training 

2o 

lb 

4 

between  this  assessment 

and  the 

(D 

N) 

previous  assessment,  if 

any. 

in  1970 

A 

B 

C 

^2 

Id 

Id 

in  1972 

c 

A 

B 

N 

D 

'71 

35 

c 
o 

Kll  in  1969* 

B 

C 

D 

N 

A 

IXJU 

15 

( 

in  1970 

B 

c 

D 

N 

A 

5/ 

CO 

19 

14 

in  1972* 

C 

A 

N 

B 

D 

52 

32 

20 

16 

12 

• 

K12  in  1969 

B 

(c 

D) 

A 

N 

133 

33 

33 

22 

0 

in  1970* 

(A 

B) 

(C 

N) 

D 

52 

52 

22 

22 

17 

in  1972* 

A 

D 

C 

N 

B 

32 

27 

23 

0 

IC  !0 
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Cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  five  kinds  of  innovations 
in  elementary  schools  in  Auburn,  arranged  in  descending  order 
and  labelled  by  kind  of  innovation  yfor  which  see  text j 

School  Kind  and  percentage  School  Kind  and  percentage 


in  1968 

(B 

c 

N) 

(A 

D) 

AO6  in  1968 

N 

B 

C 

D 

A 

tt 

XX 

78 

VJ 

in  1969 

B 

D 

C 

N 

A 

in  1969 

N 

C 

(B 

D) 

A 

c.d. 

XX 

in  1970 

B 

N 

c 

D 

A 

in  1}70 

N 

A 

D 

B 

c 

5U 

XvJ 

vJ 

XX 

rr 

VJ 

in  1968 

B 

N 

C 

D 

A 

in  1972 

(B 

c) 

D 

(A 

N) 

J-/ 

XX 

ill 

HX 

ill 

HX 

XO 

XO 

in  1969 

C 

(B 

N) 

D 

A 

A07  in  1968 

N 

c 

(B 

D) 

A 

52 

5 

Vj 

(J 

xo 

Q 

7 

Q 

7 

VJ 

in  1970 

D 

c 

N 

(A 

B) 

in  1969 

B 

N 

c 

D 

A 

An 
01 

OCT 

0 

c 

0 

XVJ 

VJ 

in  1972 

c 

B 

(A 

D) 

N 

in  1970 

D 

B 

(A 

N) 

c 

37 

z± 

21 

5 

c^ 

"ZT 

Vj 

in  1969 

D 

(B 

c) 

N 

A 

in  1972 

B 

c 

N 

(A 

D) 

92 

39 

39 

15 

Q 
0 

55 

OT 

5 

Sn  1968 

N 

(B 

D) 

c 

A 

AO8  in  1969 

C 

B 

N 

D 

A 

50 

39 

39 

r 
0 

0 

57 

^3 

XH 

Vj 

in  1969 

C 

B 

N 

D 

A 

in  1970 

A 

B 

(c 

D) 

N 

71 

53 

35 

2^ 

0 

33 

11 

XX 

0 

in  1970 

B 

N 

D 

C 

A 

in  1972 

c 

(B 

D) 

A 

N 

59 

h\ 

12 

6 

0 

59 

ifl 

9 

5 

in  1972 

C 

A 

B 

D 

N 

AO9  in  1968 

(c 

N) 

D 

B 

A 

77 

35 

30 

0 

^^3 

29 

lif 

0 

in  1968 

N 

D 

(A 

B 

c) 

in  1969 

N 

B 

(A 

C 

D) 

29 

lif 

lif 

lif 

86 

29 

0 

0 

0 

in  1969 

N 

D 

B 

(A 

c) 

in  1970 

(B 

N) 

(A 

c 

D) 

50 

33 

17 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

0 

in  1970 

(B 

D) 

A 

(c 

N) 

100 

100 

50 

0 

0 

10  :i 


Cumulated  percentages  of  reports  of  five  kinds  of  innovations 
in  elementary  schools  in  Auburni  continued 


School  Kind  and  percentage 


AlO  in  1970 

B 

C 

(A 

N) 

D 

63 

k2 

37 

37 

26 

in  1972 

N 

C 

B 

D 

A 

65 

2k 

18 

12 

0 

All  in  1972 

N 

C 

B 

(A 

D) 

k7 

k2 

16 

5 

5 

A12  in  1972 

(B 

c) 

N 

(A 

D) 

^3 

^3 

29 

Ik 

Ik 

ic  in 
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Appendix  10-G 

Some  actual  responses  to  the  questionnaire  items  that  were  coded  as 
as  A-imxovations ,  selected  to  be  representative  ~ 

School  K12  in  1970: 

Staff  decides  together  concerning  the  issues. 

Remove  threat  of  failure  through  positive  reinforcement, 
new  methods  of  control  that  protect  the  child's  self-image: 
i.e.,  modeling  reinforcement. 

Reduce  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  to  1/10  by  using 
parent  volunteers. 

Workshop  just  before  school  started  to  team-organize  and 
plan. 

Communication  workshop  in  August  and  October. 

Behavior  modification  program  started  in  Sp.  Ed.  dealing 
within  kids'  regular  class. 

School  Kll  in  1972: 

Superintendent's  Communication  Seminar. 

More  interaction  and  exchange  of  students  for  academic 
subjects. 

More  open  (unscheduled)  time  in  resource  center.  More 
opportunity  to  use  as  needs  arise. 

Opportunity  to  attend  HEMLOC  meetings  (elementary  teachers 
form  open-concept  schools). 

Grades  1  &  2  are  working  together  as  a  total  unit  rather 
than  separate  grades.    I  expect  this  will  help  to  encourage 
,  other  grades  in  the  same  direction.    The  entire  school  has 
begun  to  work  together  on  some  elective  type  classes. 

New  principal  —  more  organization,  someone  who  takes 
responsibility  of  final  say  in  problem  areas. 
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School  KO^  in  1972: 

Behavioral  objectives  —  teaching  managing  by  means  of, 
Move  toward  peer  evaluation. 

Sharing  of  ideas  and  talents  in  teacher  planning. 

Implementation  of  a  citizens-communications  and  planning 
council. 

Pre-Kindergarten  screening  promises  better  starts  for  many- 
children  (because  of  follow-up). 

Teacher  evaluation  program  study. 

Faculty  committee  to  set  up  standard  of  teacher  evaluation. 

School  A06  in  1970: 

An  attempt  by  central  office  to  communicate  with  teachers. 

Rumor  center-extension  to  call  to  clarify  what's  heard  on 
the  "grape  vine."    Daily  interschool  delivery  for  materials 
and  communication.    District  "newsletter"  about  goings  on. 

Courier  service  between  schools. 
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